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PEEFACE  TO  FIRST  EDITIOK 


I  DID  not  mean  to  have  a  Preface  to  this  second  voliune ; 
nor,  indeed,  ahall  I  now  write  one.  But  I  find  one  written 
for  me  in  the  obsenrationB  of  a  recent  Quarterly  lUvieufer^  so 
admirably  maintaining  the  free  and  natural  principles  of 
thought  upon  which  these  volumes  proceed  in  the  investiga- 
tion of  Scripture,  that  I  cannot  refrain  from  thus  adopting 
them  into  my  pages. 

I  do  not  desire  to  protect  myself  by  this  means,  under  a 
reputed  orthodox  authority,  though  it  may  perhaps  encourage 
some  of  my  readers  to  free  thought  To  a  true  man,  the  terms 
orthodox  and  heterodox  are  simply  indifferent.  They  ought  to 
be  quite  unknown  in  Biblical  criticism,  because  they  have  no 
intrinsic  meaning,  but  merely  express  the  partialities  and  pre- 
judices of  those  who  use  them.  I  cite  the  Quarterly  Review^ 
simply  in  order  to  express  the  gratification  with  which  I  mark 
the  growing  prevalence  of  that  rational  and  self-evident,  but 
much  dissembled,  principle :  That  the  Scriptures  must  be 
studied  just  like  all  other  ancient  books,  with  all  the  aids  of 
literature  and  science,  if  we  would  find  what  they  really  con- 
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tain  that  distmguifihes  them  from  other  books.  This  cannot 
be  more  broadly  and  fearlessly  stated  than  in  the  Quarterly 
Review  of  September  last,  in  an  article  on  the  well-known  book 
entitled.  The  Eclipse  of  Faith;  to  the  clever  and  dashing 
author  of  which  the  Reviewer  administers  a  serious  rebuke 
for  his  irrational  and  dangerous  assumption  of  the  verbal 
inspiration  of  Scripture,  while  arguing  against  Mr.  Newman's 
Phases  of  Faith,    The  Quarterly  Reviewer  says  : 

"  But  there  is  one  important  topic  of  the  '  Phases*  which  is 
less  successfully  met  in  the  'Eclipse.*  Mr.  Kewman  dwells 
much  upon  the  historical,  geological  and  exegetical  mistakes 
which  he  supposes  to  be  found  in  Scripture,  and  describes  the 
process  by  which  he  was  himself  led  to  unbelief  through  his 
discovery  that,  in  such  points,  the  Bible  was  not  infedlible. 
He  relates  how  at  this  period  he  was  stopped  in  his  descent 
for  a  time  by  a  conversation  with  Dr.  Arnold,  who,  while 
allowing  Scripture  to  be  fallible  in  human  science,  maintained 
its  infallibility  in  moral  and  spiritual  truth.  Subsequently, 
however,  Mr.  Newman  found  a  dificulty  in  drawing  any  line 
which  should  accurately  separate  the  domain  of  science  from 
that  of  religion,  and  he  was  thus  led  to  reject  the  Bible  alto- 
gether. In  the  present  day  this  is  a  very  common  road  to 
unboliel  The  difficulty  may  be  encountered  in  two  ways : 
either  by  denying  the  existence  of  any  mistakes  in  Scripture, 
or  maintaining,  with  Neander,  Tholuck  and  Arnold,  that  the 
occurrence  of  such  mistakes  does  not  detract  from  the  religious 
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inspiiation  of  the  writen.  The  former  is  the  view  taken  by 
Mr.  Bogers.  He  contends»  in  intire  agreement  with  Mr« 
l^ewman,  that  a  distinction  between  the  Diyine  and  human 
contents  of  Scripture  is  impossible, — ^that  historical  inaccuracy 
cannot  co-exist  with  religious  infiEdlibility.  *  Men  will  think 
it  strange,'  he  says,  *  that  Divine  aid  should  not  haye  gone  a 
little  farther,  and,  since  the  destined  revelation  was  to  be 
embedded  in  history,  illustrated  by  imagination,  enforced  by 
argument,  and  expressed  in  human  language,  its  authors 
should  have  been  left  liable  to  destroy  the  substance  by 
perpetual  blunders  as  to  the  form.'  Hence  he  concludes 
that,  textual  and  transcriptional  errors  excepted,  the  whole  of 
Scripture  is  in&llibly  accurate,  and  that  aU  its  writers  were 
miraculously  preserved  from  the  possibility  of  error,  whether 
physiological,  geological,  astronomical,  historical  or  exegeticaL 
"  The  argument  relied  on,  it  must  be  observed,  is  here  in- 
tirely  d  priori  <  Men  would  expect  that  a  revelation  should  be 
infedlible  in  all  respects ;  it  would  be  denrable  that  it  should 
be  so ;  it  would  involve  us  in  great  perplexities  if  it  were  not 
80.'  Tet  surely,  in  a  matter  of  this  kind,  it  is  our  duty  to 
investigate  the  facts  before  we  lay  down  so  peremptory  a  con- 
clusion. Having  the  most  cogent  reasons  for  believing  tibe 
Bible  to  be  a  revelation  from  Grod,  we  should  carefully  exa- 
mine what  its  construction  and  character  actually  is,  and  not 
permit  ourselves  to  decide  dogmatically  what  it  ought  to  have 
been.  If  we  find  that  there  are  historical  discrepancies  and 
scientific  inaccuracies  in  the  canonical  books,  it  is  vain  to  say 
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that  their  occnnence  is  peiplezing,  and  it  is  worse  than  vain 
to  explain  them  away,  as  some  commentators  have  done,  by 
snbteifdge  and  evasion.  We  will  not  venture  dogmatically  to 
assert^  in  contradiction  to  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Sogers,  that  the 
apparent  mistakes  in  Scripture  are  absolutely  incapable  of 
such  an  explanation  as  would  vindicate  them  from  the  charge 
of  error ;  but  it  is  certain  that  those  who  have  devoted  the 
most  patient  investigation  to  exegetical  study,  are  the  most 
thoroughly  convinced  that  there  are  some  cases  which  do  not 
admit  of  such  a  possibility.  This  is  now  so  generally  admit- 
ted, that  it  is  acknowledged  even  in  the  standard  educational 
works  of  orthodox  divinity.  For  example :  in  the  edition  of 
the  Greek  Testament  published  for  collegiate  use  by  Mr.  Alford, 
whom  no  one  will  accuse  of  want  of  reverence  for  the  Bible, 
or  the  articles  of  our  most  holy  faith,  there  occurs  the  follow- 
ing sentence:  'In  the  last  apology  of  Stephen,  which  he 
spoke  being  full  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  with  Divine  influence 
beaming  firom  his  countenance,  we  have,  at  lecuty  two  demon- 
itrable  historical  mistaka;  and  the  occurrence  of  similar  ones 
in  the  Gospels  does  not  in  any  way  affect  the  inspiration  or 
the  veracity  of  the  Evangelists.'  ( Alford! %  Testamenty  YoL  L, 
Prole^fomena,)  Nor  have  Mr.  Alford*s  most  orthodox  reviewers 
excepted  against  this  statement  Such  being  the  case,  it  is 
surely  very  dangerous  to  maintain  that  historical  infallibility 
is  essential  to  the  inspiration  of  the  Scriptural  writers.  This 
belief  if  unfounded^  exposes  the  fedth  of  its  votaries  to  trem- 
ble at  every  German  commentary,  every  scientiflc  treatise,  and 
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eyeiy  fresh  discoyeiy  of  Egyptian  hieroglyphics,  and  it  ia  hut 
too  likely  to  hnng  them  to  the  conclusion  which  Mr.  NeTnnan 
draws  from  the  same  premises. 

^Moreoyer,  the  apostles  themselyes  do  not  lead  us  to  sup* 
pose  them  infallible  in  matters  of  hwrum  knowledge.  They 
speak  of  themselyes  as  '  earthen  yessels,'  though  employed  to 
contain  a  heayenly  treasure.  They  call  themselyes  '  ambas- 
sadors' charged  with  a  message  from  God ;  and  in  the  case  of 
ambassadors  from  an  earthly  soyereign,  the  credentials  would 
not  be  inyalidated,  nor  the  substantial  accuracy  of  the  commu- 
nication rendered  doubtfdl,  by  mistakes  on  detaik  irreleyant 
to  the  substance  of  their  commission.  Eyen  looking  at  the 
question  d  priori^  we  see  no  reason  why  men  should  haye 
expected  a  reyelaiion  of  moral  and  spiritual  truth  to  super- 
sede the  researches  of  history  or  to  anticipate  the  discoyeries 
of  science.  I^ay,  as  a  fact,  the  heathen  philosopher  who  most 
earnestly  desired  such  a  reyelation,  expressly  guards  against 
such  expectations.  He  tells  his  disciples  to  expect  no  reyela- 
iion fi!om  heayen  concerning  matters  open  to  human  inyesti- 
gaiion,  while  at  the  same  time  he  encourages  them  to  hope  for 
Diyine  communications  on  subjects  beyond  the  scope  of  man's 
discoyery."     (Quarterly  Eev.^  Sept  1854,  pp.  473-4.) 

It  IB  quite  refreshing  to  read  the  ayowal  of  such  principles 
of  sacred  criticism  in  a  book  widely  circulated  and  trusted. 
Their  more  general  adoption  is  the  only  source  of  solid  Chris- 
tian conyiction.  Tacit  unbelief  reigns  in  default  of  them.  The 
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assailants  of  Eevealed  Beligion  never  assail  these  views  of  it ; 
but,  on  the  contrary  (with  moie  policy  than  honesty),  assume 
the  high  orthodox  views  of  Scripture  as  the  only  ones  admitted 
among  Christians,  and  content  themselves  with  a  wretched 
triumph  over  the  folly  and  weakness  of  such  false  pretensions. 
The  citadel  is  still  untouched  by  such  attacks,  as  it  is  unde- 
fended by  such  advocatea  Its  real  strength  is  ignorantly 
misunderstood  by  the  latter,  and  wilfully  discredited  by  the 
former. 
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This  tifle,  which  literally  means  hidden,  and  seems 
intended  to  describe  these  books  as  of  obscure  origin  or 
donbtftd  authorship,  does  not  correctly  nor  sufficiently 
intimate  their  real  character.  It  may  be  true  that  the 
authorship  of  almost  all  of  them  is  unknown ;  but  so  is 
that  of  many  books  of  the  Old  Testament  Who  can 
teU  us  the  origin  or  the  author  of  the  book  of  Joshua^ 
or  Judges,  or  Kings,  or  Chronicles,  or  Job,  or  Rufli,  or 
Esther?  Yet  these  books  are  not  "called  Apociypha." 
Plainly,  then,  Apocrypha  is  not  a  good  descriptive  name 
for  the  set  of  books  which  now  follow.  They  have,  in 
short,  a  distinctive  character  of  their  own,  being  (with 
the  exception  of  one  which  is  in  Latin,  and  probably 
more  recent  than  the  rest)  the 

GREEK  JEWISH  SCEIPTUEES, 

and  belonging  chiefly  to  the  Alexandrian  period  of  lite- 
ratura  They  hold  the  same  kind  of  relation  to  the  older 
Hebrew  literature,  as  the  Alexandrian  Greek  writers  in 
general  do  to  the  earlier  poets  and  historians  of  Greece 
proper;  with  this  specialty  in  the  case  of  the  former 
authors,  that  they  had  acquired  a  new  language  with 
their  new  country,  whereas  the  Greeks  brought  their  own 
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language  thither.  This  general  account  of  the  "  books 
called  Apocrypha,''  has  been  already  in  substance  given 
(VoL  L  pp.  11,  12).  We  have  now  to  enter  into  the 
subject  a  little  more  folly.  The  Church  of  England, 
quoting  Jerome,  says  that  ''the  Church  doth  read  these 
books  for  example  of  lifis  and  instruction  of  manners ; 
but  yet  doth  it  not  apply  them  to  establish  any  doctrine'' 
(Article  vi).'  And  Lessons  are  read  from  the  books  of 
Wisdom  and  Ecclesiasticus  chiefly,  but  also  from  less 
edifying  books,  such  as  Bel  and  the  Dragon,  Judith  and 
SiManna. 

The  conquests  of  Alexander,  and  the  kingdoms  founded 
by  his  generals  after  his  death,  were  the  means  of  diffus- 
ing the  Greek  language  (as  a  written,  where  it  was  not 
also  a  spoken,  language)  throughout  Egypt,  Asia  Minor 
and  Syria,  and  through  remoter  countries  in  a  less  d^ree. 
This  language  thus  occupied  for  several  centuries  the 
same  position  in  the  world's  literature,  as  a  still  living 
language,  which  was  afterwards  held  (in  the  middle 
ages)  by  the  Latin,  as  a  dead  tongue  studied  throughout 
Europe.  It  was  the  literaiy  language  of  the  whole  civi- 
lized world, — written,  of  course  (like  the  Latin  after- 
wards), in  very  different  degrees  of  purity  by  diflTerent 
nations  and  individuals,  and  now  presenting  to  the  scholar 
a  rich  store  of  historical  facts  and  national  characteristics^ 
as  safely  imbedded  in  forms  of  speech  as  fossils  are  in 
their  geological  strata. 

Egypt  was  the  first  consolidated  and  the  soonest  and 
most  permanently  tranquil  of  the  new  kingdoms  that 
arose  upon  Alexander's  death.  The  first  three  Ptolemies, 
through  the  greater  part  of  a  century,  devoted  their 
attention  to  the  encouragement  of  literature.  The  first 
and  second  of  the  race,  Soter  and  PhUadelphus,  collected 
the  celebrated  Alexandrian  libraries;  and  the  third, 
Euergetes,  continued  to  patronize  learned  men.    In  the 
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long  unsettled  state  of  the  other  Greek  kingdoms,  in- 
cluding the  fallen  mother  country  herself,  learned  men 
resorted  in  great  numbers  to  Alexandria^  thankful  to 
pursue  their  philosophical  or  literary  studies  under  the 
protection;  if  not  the  more  active  patronage,  of  the  Pto- 
lemies,— ^the  great  library  giving  them  hitherto  unheard- 
of  facilities  as  readers,  and  the  papyrus  new  advantages 
for  writing. 

The  Jews  were  already  numerous  in  Egypt,  where 
many  had  taken  refuge  in  the  times  of  the  Assyrian  and 
Babylonian  conquests  of  their  own  land,  and  at  various 
times  subsequently.  In  the  time  of  the  first  Ptolemy 
(who  held  Palestine  in  subjection  for  some  years,  and 
in  whose  kingdom  it  was  included  by  treaty  after  the 
battle  of  Ipsus,  B.C.  301),  many  more  were  added  to  the 
number  of  the  Jews  in  Egypt,  some  through  voluntary 
and  some  through  forced  immigration.  Alexandria  thus 
became,  during  the  next  few  centuries,  the  place  of 
meeting  between  the  Hebrew  and  the  Greek  culture; 
and  the  majestic  theology  and  elevated  religious  spirit 
of  the  former  were  thus  made  widely  known  to  the 
civilized  world  The  Jews,  whether  simply  in  order  to 
reconmiend  their  own  noble  literature  to  the  notice  of 
their  lively  and  philosophical  Greek  neighbours,  or  also 
because  many  of  their  own  nation  were  becoming  better 
acquainted  with  the  Greek  than  with  the  Hebrew  lan- 
guage, translated  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Covenant 
into  Greek  in  the  reigns  of  the  first  and  second  Ptolemy. 
And  what  we  have  of  their  additional  literature  written 
dtiring  this  period,  is  also  (with  one  exception)  in  the 
Greek  language ;  though  some  parts  are  supposed  by 
some  learned  men  to  have  been  produced  at  first  in  He- 
brew (probably  in  Palestine),  and  then  to  have  been 
translated  into  Greek  in  Alexandria.  Whether  this  may 
have  been  the  case  or  not  with  certain  books  of  the 
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Apocrypha,  the  Greek  \a  iou8  their  original  langaage, 
as  no  Hebrew  original  now  exists. 

To  an  age  of  literary  or  artistic  eminence,  in  any  coun- 
try, there  generally  succeeds  an  age  of  imitation.  The 
great  poets,  orators  or  historians,  like  the  great  artists, 
of  one  period  have  many  copyists  in  the  next,  if  not  in 
their  own.  And  if  a  national  literature,  on  being  trans- 
planted into  another  country,  is  able  to  put  forth  any 
second  bloom,  it  is  to  be  expected  that  this  should  be 
but  a  feeble  representation  of  the  first 

It  was  so  with  the  Greek  literature  of  the  Alexandrian 
period  The  characteristic  studies  of  that  age  were  dif- 
ferent from  those  of  classical  Greece.  They  were  chiefly 
grammar  and  criticism,  geography,  natural  history  and 
natural  science,  which  do  not  fiimish  the  most  genial 
atmosphere  for  poetry  and  genius.  To  the  Alexandrian 
critics  the  world  is  indebted  for  the  preservation  of  a 
large  amount  of  earlier  Greek  literature,  which  would 
otherwise  have  "been  lost  Euclid,  the  geometrician,  is 
the  scientific  glory  of  that  age  and  country.  The  Alex- 
andrian poets  were  chiefly  of  the  didactic  and  altogether 
of  the  learned  sort ;  and  didactic  or  learned  poetry  is 
anything  but  poetical  Philosophy  (in  the  Greek  sense 
of  abstract,  metaphysical  speculation)  having  been  derived 
originally  by  the  Greeks  from  Egypt,  now  returned  thither 
from  her  sojourn  in  the  schools  of  Socrates,  Plato,  Epi- 
curus and  Zeno,  to  gain  new  and  strange  adnuxtures 
with  Egyptian  superstition,  and  to  force  herself  into  yet 
more  unnatural  union  with  Judaism  in  the  first  instance, 
and  afterwards  with  Christianity. 

This  Alexandrian  period  of  Greek  literature  abounded 
also  in  fictitious  compositions  for  the  purpose  of  decep- 
tion (among  which  the  writings  of  Euhemerus  axe  noto- 
rious) ;  and  the  example  of  the  Alexandrian  Greeks  in 
this  respect  seems  not  to  have  been  altogether  lost  upon 
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the  Alexandrian  Jewa  In  Greece  proper,  indeed,  as 
well  as  in  Alexandria,  it  was  the  practice  of  the  later 
rhetoricians  to  write  (by  way  of  exercise^  but  also  by 
way  of  experiment  upon  public  discernment)  speeches 
such  as  might  have  been  spoken  by  Pericles,  Ttucydides, 
or  other  celebrated  mea  And  among  the  Jews  of  the 
Greek  period  we  find  an  avowed  but  anonymous  imitator 
of  the  ''Wisdom,"  or  wise  sayings,  of  Solomon;  and 
another  obvious  imitator,  though  in  his  own  name,  Jesus 
the  son  of  Sirack 

The  books  of  the  Apocrypha  are  of  very  various  kinds ; 
some,  historical  and  biographical,  or  at  least  in  the  form 
of  history  and  biography ;  others,  poetical  The  chief 
part  of  them  profess  to  belong,  in  point  of  subject-matter, 
to  the  periods  already  embraced  in  the  Old  Testament^ 
as  additions  to  its  histories  or  to  its  didactic  and  devo- 
tional poetry.  The  only  exceptions  are  Ecclesiasticus, 
or  the  Wisdom  of  the  Son  of  Sirach,  avowedly  belonging 
to  the  age  of  the  Ptolemies ;  and  the  books  of  the  Mac- 
cabees, containing  the  history  of  the  Jews  in  Palestine 
during  that  most  eventful  and  truly  heroic  period,  their 
wars  with  Syria  In  briefly  describing  and  analyzing 
each  of  these  books,  there  is  no  dear  reason  for  taking 
them  in  any  other  order  than  the  very  miscellaneous  one 
in  which  they  stand  in  the  common  Bible. 
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1  AND  2  ESDEAS. 


In  the  Englisli  Protestant  Bible,  the  two  books  of 
Esdras  stand  at  the  head  of  ''the  Books  called  Apo- 
ciypha." 

Esdras  is  only  the  Greek  and  Latin  name  for  the 
Hebrew  Ezra.  And  as  the  Hebrew  book  of  Nehemiah 
is  called  by  the  Jews,  and  by  the  Greek  and  Bomish 
Churches,  2  Ezra,  these  two  Apocryphal  books  are  some- 
times reckoned  as  3  amd  4  Ezra  respectively.  (See  YoL 
I.  p.  305.) 

This  first  book  of  Esdbas  is  written  in  Greek,  and  is 
merely  a  free  translation  of  the  latter  part  of  the  Chro- 
nicles, the  chief  part  of  Ezra,  and  certain  portions  of 
Nehemiah,  with  a  few  original  additions  to  be  presently 
described-  The  second  book  is  not  to  be  found  in  Greek, 
but  only  in  Latin,  and  is  of  considerably  later  date  than 
the  time  of  Christ 

No  section  of  the  Christian  church  regards  the  latter 
of  these  books  as  canonical  The  Greek  Church  admits 
the  first  among  its  Scriptures.  The  Bomish  Church 
(which  accepts  all  the  other  books  of  the  Apocrypha, 
without  any  distinction  between  them  and  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament)  admits  neither  of  thesa 
Luther  did  not  translate  either  of  them  in  publishing  his 
German  Bibla  They  are  usually  passed  by  with  little 
or  no  attention  by  commentators  and  critics, — ^the  one 
as  being  scarcely  more  than  a  transcript  from  other  books ; 
the  other  as  a  feeble  Latin  exercise  upon  Hebrew  ideas, 
proclaiming  its  own  failure  and  its  palpably  modem 
origin.  Still  they  are  interesting  and  instructive  in  their 
way ;  and  it  is  at  least  desirable  that  the  scriptural  stu- 
dent should  know  what  they  really  are. 

That  the  first  book  of  I^dras  is  really  a  recoction  of 
certain  parts  of  Chronicles,  Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  must 
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strike  even  the  English  reader.  Let  him  compare  any 
of  the  corresponding  portions  (as  arranged  below),  and 
he  will  find  the  order  of  thought  in  almost  every  sentence 
identical,  and  the  mere  expressions  varied  just  to  such  a 
degree  as  will  be  explained  at  once  by  supposing  the 
original  Hebrew,  which  had  been  translated  carefully 
into  Greek  by  the  Seventy  interpreters  at  Alexandria^ 
to  have  been  used  again  more  freely,  or  more  carelessly, 
by  some  book-maker  in  later  times.  Our  English  books 
of  Chronicles,  Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  are,  in  fact,  careful 
translations  from  the  original  Hebrew,  and  our  first  book 
of  Esdras  from  the  free  or  careless  Greek  version ;  so 
that  the  Greek  of  1  Esdras  may  be  described  as  differing 
from  the  Greek  of  the  corresponding  parts  of  the  Sep- 
tuagint,  in  the  same  degree  as  the  English  Esdras  does 
from  the  English  Chronicles,  Ezra  and  Nehemiah. 

1  Esdras  L  1 — ^ii.  15  corresponds  to  2  Chron.  xxxv.  xxxyl  and 

Ezra  i 
rest  of  ii.  „  Ezra  iv.  7 — . 

iii  iv.  are  original 
V.  corresponds  to  Ezra  ii — ^iv.  5  and  Kehem. 

viL  viii. 
(but  varies  from  both  in  the  enumeration  of  families), 
vi — ix.  36  corresponds  to  Ezra  V.  to  end  of  the  book, 
ix.  38  to  end        „  Nehem.  viii  1 — 12. 

The  third  and  fourth  chapters  being  the  only  original 
part,  we  naturally  suppose  that  it  was  for  the  sake  of 
introducing  them  that  the  writer  has  reproduced  the  rest 
And  what  are  their  contents  ?  They  exhibit  the  later 
Jewish  taste  for  parables  of  the  enigmatical  kind,  laboured 
and  wire-drawn,  if  not  far-fetched  and  unnatural,  such 
as  marks  the  imitative  and  declining  period  o^  a  litera- 
ture. The  legend  itself  related  in  these  chapters  is  very 
improbable,  though  Josephus,  in  repeating  it  and  over- 
laying it  with  rhetorical  ornament  after  his  manner, 
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smooths  its  introduction  somewhat  more  artistically  than 
the  pseudo-Esdras  had  done.  (Joseph.  Ant.  B.  xi  Ch.  iiL) 
It  is  the  story  of  the  Jewish  prince-royal,  Zerubbabel, 
contending  in  wise  sayings  with  two  other  young  men 
of  king  Darius's  body-guard,  and  the  king  deciding  in 
favour  of  the  first  and  granting  him  a  boon  in  conse- 
quence,— ^which  boon  is,  that  the  king  will  remember  his 
vow  to  rebuild  Jerusalem.  The  wise  sayings,  by  main- 
taining which  the  young  men  severally  pleaded  for  the 
royal  favour,  were  these :  "  The  first  wrote,  Wine  is  the 
strongest.  The  second  wrote.  The  King  is  the  strongest 
The  third  wrote,  Women  are  the  strongest ;  but  above 
all  things,  Truth  beareth  away  the  victory."  This  third 
was  Zerubbabel  His  illustrations  of  his  double  topic 
prevailed-  He  was  proclaimed  "the  kings  cousin,"  and 
bidden  to  ask  what  he  chose  besides  the  promised  honour. 
Such  is  the  legend  added  by  later  Jewish  taste  to  the 
simple  fact  recorded  in  Ezra  (vL),  that,  after  the  hinder- 
ing of  the  building  of  the  temple  during  the  reign  of 
Artaxerxes  (Cambyses),  it  was  resumed  on  the  accession 
of  Dariua  This  book  may  have  been  produced  any  time 
during  the  Alexandrian  period,  before  the  time  of  Jose- 
phus,  who  was  bom  AD.  37.  It  was  meant,  doubtless^ 
as  an  improvement  upon  the  more  sober  history  in  the 
Hebrew  and  Septuagint  Scriptures. 

The  SECOND  book  of  Esdras  is  a  palpable  forgery  of 
very  late  date.  The  mere  English  reader  is  struck  with 
finding  in  it  a  number  of  expressions  and  ideas  which 
the  Jews  never  could  have  had  till  after  the  Christian  era. 
"My  son  Jesus,"  "My  son  Christ,"  descriptions  never 
found  in  Jewish  prophecy,  are  introduced  here.  The 
doctrine*of  the  resurrection  is  repeatedly  cited.  The 
entailed  curse  of  Adam,  as  represented  here,  is  many 
steps  in  advance  even  of  Paul's  doctrine  on  that  subject, 
and  evidently  growing  fEtst  towards  the  ultimate  orthodox 
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idea.  And  there  are  many  expressions  which  seem  taken 
from  passages  in  the  New  Testament,  as  well  as  those 
which  are  evidently  founded  upon  the  Old  Some  of 
these  expressions  recal  to  us  the  language  of  the  Gospels, 
many  that  of  Paul,  and  some  emblematic  and  visionary 
thoughts  are  very  like  those  of  John  in  his  Bevelation, 
while  yet  more  are  evidently  imitations  of  the  book  of 
Daniel  As  if  conscious  of  the  want  of  internal  evidence, 
the  author  studiously  begins  by  intitling  his  performance, 
''The  Second  Book  of  the  Prophet  Esdras,  the  Son  of 
Saiaias,  the  Son  of  Azarias,"  &c,  with  his  pedigree  traced 
up  to  Aaron ;  whereas  no  sucl\  title  is  prefixed  either  to 
the  book  of  Ezra,  or  that  of  Nehemiah,  or  to  the  first  of 
Esdras. 

But  what  must  we  think  of  a  book  written  originally 
in  Latin,  yet  professing  to  be  the  work  of  Ezra?  Did 
Ezra  speak  Latin,  or  the  Jews  of  his  day  (RC.  450) 
understand  it  ?  In  his  day  the  Jews  spoke  and  wrote 
Chaldee,  a  mere  dialect  of  their  old  Hebrew,  not  diflfer- 
ing  more  firom  it  than  modem  Scotch  does  from  English, 
if  so  much.  From  and  after  about  B.C.  300,  they  spoke 
and  wrote  Greek  increasingly,  till  it  became  almost  aa 
common  among  them  as  Hebrew, — ^the  Septuagint  trans* 
lation  of  their  Hebrew  Scriptures  being  completed  pro- 
bably about  B.C.  280.  But  a  Latin  or  Boman  era  of 
Jewish  literature  never  occurred.  The  Greek  language 
was  only  abandoned  to  resume  the  Hebrew  in  the  Tal* 
muds  and  Targums.  In  all  probability,  therefore,  this 
Latin  Esdras  was  not  written  till  after  the  Scriptures  of 
both  the  Old  and  New  Testament  had  been  translated 
into  Latin,  perhaps  two  or  three  hundred  years  afl«r 
Christ  Its  author  must,  apparently,  have  been  either 
a  Jewish  Christian  impressed  with  the  expectation  of  a 
coming^  millennium  and  the  reign  of  Christ  in  Jerusalem, 
or  else  (which  is  almost  the  same  thing)  he  must  have 
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been  a  Jew  witli  his  Messianic  ideas  accommodating 
themselves  in  piurt  to  the  past  earthly  ministry  of  Jesus 
Christ,  while  further  compensating  themselves  by  the 
anticipation  of  a  New  Jerusalem  yet  to  be  established, 
and  to  receive  the  allegiance  of  the  Gentile  world.  These 
hopes  he  has  seen  fit,  however,  to  represent  in  the  person 
of  Ezra,  as  if  they  had  been  expi-essed  by  him  to  his 
fellow-Jews  in  Babylon  600  years  before,  when  exhort- 
ing them  to  follow  him  and  rebuild  JerusalenL  We  need 
not  be  surprised  that  a  number  of  anachronisms  occur  in 
his  allusions  to  facts,  as  palpable  as  those  in  his  theolo- 
gical ideas  above  mentioned.  The  writer  has  indeed 
shewn  but  little  skill  in  his  fiction ;  and  the  whole  inte- 
rest of  his  performance  consists  in  our  taking  it  as  a 
picture  of  certain  ideas  of  the  early  Jewish  Christian 
church,  mixed  with  those  of  the  times  of  Ezra,  to  which 
they  are  fictitiously  and  grotesquely  referred. 

The  book  scarcely  merits  minute  analysis  hera  The 
word  of  the  Lord  comes  to  Esdras,  bidding  him  shew 
his  people  their  sinful  deeds  (ch.  i.) ;  and  a  great  part  of 
the  book  is  devoted  to  reproaches  of  this  kind,  in  imita- 
tion of  the  prophets  before  and  during  the  captivity,  but 
quite  unlike  the  tone  of  those  who  hailed  and  led  the 
return.  How  strange  that,  when  the  second  Isaiah  had 
been  all  exultation  and  hope,  and  Haggai  and  Zechariah 
all  encouragement^  Esdras  should  be  all  reproach  and 
terror  again,  while  still  preaching  the  return  !  The  fol- 
lowing passage,  in  which  he  claims,  Moses-like,  to  have 
had  his  divine  commission  in  Horeb,  is  a  favourable 
specimen  of  the  style  of  the  book,  and  contains  hints  of 
its  peculiar  doctrines  of  the  resurrection,  the  New  Jeru- 
salem or  millennium  (or  whatever  else  we  may  call  it), 
the  reception  of  the  Gentiles,  &c. 

^*  I  Esdras  received  a  charge  of  the  Lord  upon  the  Mount 
Horeb,  that  I  should  go  unto  Israel ;  but  when  I  came  imto 
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them  they  set  me  at  nought,  and  despised  the  commandment 
of  the  Lord.  And  therefore  I  say  unto  you,  0  ye  heathen,  that 
hear  and  understand,  Look  for  your  Shepherd,  he  shall  give  you 
everlasting  rest;  for  he  is  nigh  at  hand,  that  shall  come  in  the 
end  of  the  world.  Be  ready  to  the  reward  of  the  kingdom,  fop 
the  everlasting  light  shall  shine  upon  you  for  evermore.  Flee 
the  shadow  of  this  world,  receive  the  joyfulness  of  your  glory : 
I  testify  my  Saviour  openly.  O  receive  the  gift  that  is  given 
you,  and  be  glad,  giving  thanks  unto  him  that  hath  called  you 
to  the  heavenly  kingdom.  Arise  up  and  stand,  behold  the 
number  of  those  that  be  sealed  in  the  feast  of  the  Lord,  which 
are  departed  from  the  shadow  of  the  world,  and  have  received 
glorious  garments  of  the  Lord.  Take  thy  number,  0  Sion,  and 
shut  up  those  of  thine  that  are  clothed  in  white,  which  have 
fulfilled  the  law  of  the  Lord.  The  number  of  thy  children 
whom  thou  longedst  for  is  fulfilled :  beseech  the  power  of  the 
Lord,  that  thy  people  which  have  been  called  from  the  begin- 
ning may  be  hallowed.  I  Esdras  saw  upon  the  Mount  Sion  a 
great  people,  whom  I  could  not  number,  and  they  all  praised 
the  Lord  with  songs.  And  in  the  midst  of  them  there  was  a 
young  man  of  a  high  stature,  taller  than  all  the  rest,  and  upon 
every  one  of  their  heads  he  set  crowns,  and  was  more  exalted, 
which  I  marvelled  at  greatly.  So  I  asked  the  angel,  and  said. 
Sir,  what  are  these  ?  He  answered  and  said  unto  me.  These 
be  they  that  have  put  off  the  mortal  clothing,  and  put  on  the 
immortal,  and  have  confessed  the  name  of  God :  now  are  they 
crowned,  and  receive  pahns.  Then  said  I  unto  the  angel,  What 
young  person  is  it  that  crowneth  them,  and  giveth  them  palms 
in  their  hands  ?  So  he  answered  and  said  unto  me.  It  is  the 
Son  of  God,  whom  they  have  confessed  in  the  world.  Then 
began  I  greatly  to  commend  them  that  stood  so  stiffly  for  the 
name  of  the  Lord.  Then  the  angel  said  unto  me,  Qo  thy  way, 
and  tell  my  people  what  manner  of  things,  and  how  great 
wonders  of  the  Lord  thy  God  thou  hast  seen  "  (ii.  33 — 48). 

The  third  chapter  inadvertently  exposes  the  unhisto- 
lical  character  of  the  book  by  dating  its  visions  as  having 
happened  "in  the  thirtieth  year  after  the  ruin  of  the 
city,"  which  was  one  hundred  and  eleven  years  before 
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Ezra's  retum  to  Palestine  !  The  rest  of  the  book  is  a 
series  of  pretended  visions,  in  which  Esdras  confers  with 
the  Lord,  or  with  the  angel  Uriel  (a  more  modem  imper- 
sonation not  known  among  the  angels  of  the  book  of 
Daniel),  in  a  style  of  minute  and  loquacious  familiarity 
such  as  is  never  found  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  running 
over  the  customary  topics  of  Jewish  history  and  prophecy, 
and  lamenting  the  captivity,  but  without  anything  spe- 
cially appropriate  to  the  assumed  period.  But  even  here 
occurs  a  passage  of  considerable  beauty  in  reference  to 
Esdraa's  desire  to  pry  into  the  secret  counsels  of  the 
Most  High : 

^  And  the  angel  that  was  sent  unto  me,  whose  name  was 
Uriel,  gave  me  an  answer,  and  said,  Thy  heart  hath  gone  too 
far  in  this  world,  and  thinkest  thou  to  comprehend  the  way  of 
the  Most  Highl  Then  said  I,  Yea,  my  lord :  and  he  answered 
me  and  said,  I  am  sent  to  shew  thee  three  ways,  and  to  set 
forth  three  similitudes  before  thee :  whereof  if  thou  canst  de« 
Glare  me  one,  I  will  shew  thee  also  the  way  that  thou  desirest 
to  see,  and  I  shall  shew  thee  &om  whence  the  wicked  heart 
Cometh.  And  I  said.  Tell  on,  my  lord.  Then  said  he  unto 
me,  Go  thy  way,  weigh  me  the  weight  of  the  fire,  or  measure 
me  the  blast  of  the  wind,  or  call  me  again  the  day  that  is  past 
Then  answered  I,  and  said.  What  man  is  able  to  do  that,  that 
thou  shouldst  ask  such  things  of  me  ?  And  he  said  unto  me, 
If  I  should  ask  thee  how  great  dwellings  are  in  the  midst  of 
the  sea^  or  how  many  springs  are  in  the  beginning  of  the  deep, 
or  how  many  springs  are  above  the  firmament,  or  which  are  the 
out-goings  of  Paradise  :  peradventure  thou  wouldst  say  unto 
me,  I  never  went  down  into  the  deep,  nor  as  yet  into  hell, 
neither  did  I  ever  climb  up  into  heaven.  Nevertheless,  now 
have  I  asked  thee  but  only  of  the  iire,  and  wind,  and  of  the 
day  where-through  thou  hast  passed,  and  of  things  from  which 
thou  canst  not  be  separated,  and  yet  canst  thou  give  me  no 
answer  of  them.  He  said  moreover  unto  me.  Thine  own  things, 
and  such  as  are  grown  up  with  thee,  canst  thou  not  knowf 
How  should  thy  vessel  then  be  able  to  comprehend  the  way  of 
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tlie  Highest,  and  the  world  being  now  outwardly  corrupted,  to 
understand  the  corruption  that  is  evident  in  my  sight!  Then 
said  I  unto  him,  It  were  better  that  we  were  not  at  all,  than 
that  we  should  live  still  in  wickedness,  and  to  suffer,  and  not 
to  know  wherefore.  He  answered  me,  and  said,  I  went  into  a 
forest  into  a  plain,  and  the  trees  took  counsel,  and  said,  Gome 
let  us  go  and  make  war  against  the  sea,  that  it  may  depart  away 
before  us,  and  that  we  may  make  us  more  woods.  The  floods 
of  the  sea  also  in  like  manner  took  counsel,  and  said,  Come,  let 
us  go  up,  and  subdue  the  woods  of  the  plain,  that  there  also  we 
may  make  us  another  country.  The  thought  of  the  wood  was 
in  vain,  for  the  fire  came  and  consumed  it  The  thought  of  the 
floods  of  the  sea  came  likewise  to  nought,  for  the  sand  stood  up 
and  stopped  them.  If  thou  wert  judge  now  betwixt  these  two, 
whom  wouldst  thou  begin  to  justify,  or  whom  wouldst  thou 
condemn  1  I  answered  and  said.  Verily  it  is  a  foolish  thought 
that  they  have  both  devised,  for  the  ground  is  given  unto  the 
wood,  and  the  sea  also  hath  his  place  to  bear  his  floods.  Then 
answered  he  me,  and  said.  Thou  hast  given  a  right  judgment, 
but  why  judgest  thou  not  thyself  also  ?  For  like  as  the  ground 
is  given  unto  the  wood,  and  the  sea  to  his  floods,  even  so  they 
that  dwell  upon  the  earth  may  understand  nothing  but  that 
which  is  upon  the  earth :  and  he  that  dweUeth  above  the 
heavens,  may  only  understand  the  things  that  are  above  the 
height  of  the  heavens"  (iv.  1 — 21). 

The  ideas  of  a  resurrection  and  ensuing  millennium 
come  vaguely  out  in  the  seventh,  eighth  and  ninth  chap- 
tera  Then  ia  the  tenth,  a  vision  of  a  woman  weeping 
in  a  field  and  suddenly  vanishing,  and  a  city  appearing 
on  the  spot,  is  meant  to  denote  the  restoration  from  cap- 
tivity. In  the  eleventh  and  twelfth,  a  vision  is  attempted 
in  evident  imitation  and  avowed  completion  of  the  visions 
of  DanieL  The  thirteenth  is  a  vision  of  the  Son  of  God 
coming  out  of  the  sea,  and  standing  on  the  top  of  Moimt 
Zion,  to  -destroy  wicked  nations  and  to  restore  the  ten 
tribes  to  their  own  land.  The  fourteenth  chapter  pre- 
sents that  absurd  and  rash  fiction  by  which  many  modem 
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Jews  are  still  content  to  peril  the  authenticity  of  their 
oldest  Scriptures.  Esdras  sits  under  an  oak,  and  a  voice 
comes  to  him  obt  of  a  bush,  in  express  imitation  of  the 
commission  of  Moses,  to  whose  work  in  the  past  that  of 
Esdras  in  the  future  is  compared.  He  is  ordei'ed  to  go 
to  the  people  and  reprove  them ;  but  asks  how  future 
generations  shall  be  instructed,  now  that  "  the  Law  is 
burnt"  Then  he  is  bidden  to  prepare  a  great  number 
of  box-wood  writing  tablets,  and  dictate  as  he  shall  be 
inspired,  to  five  scribes  mentioned  by  name ;  who  accord- 
ingly, in  forty  days  and  nights,  during  which  Esdras 
never  ceased  speaking,  write  two  hxmdred  and  four 
books,  the  last  seventy  of  which  are  to  be  kept  for  "  the 
wise,"  and  the  rest  to  be  read  by  both  "  worthy  and  un- 
worthy." The  absurdity  of  this  story  is  only  paralleled 
by  the  serious  damage  it  inflicts  upon  the  real  authenti- 
city of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  while  attempting  to  give 
them  a  fallacious  authority.  (We  have  alluded  to  it  in 
VoL  L  p.  70.)  The  last  two  chapters  contain  vague 
denunciations  against  Egypt,  Babylon,  Asia  (Minor)  and 
Syria,  and  a  description  of  general  calamity,  many  of 
the  images  of  which  seem  referable  to  Christ's  prophecy 
of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.    The  book  ends  thus : 

"  Hear,  O  ye  my  beloved,  saith  the  liord  :  behold,  the  days 
of  trouble  are  at  hand,  but  I  will  deliver  you  from  the  same. 
Be  ye  not  afraid,  neither  doubt,  for  God  is  your  guide,  and  the 
guide  of  them  who  keep  my  commandments  and  precepts, 
saith  the  Lord  God  :  let  not  your  sins  weigh  you  down,  and 
let  not  your  iniquities  lift  up  themselves.  Woe  be  unto  them 
that  are  bound  with  their  sins,  and  covered  with  their  iniqui- 
ties :  like  as  a  field  is  covered  over  with  bushes,  and  the  path 
thereof  covered  with  thorns,  that  no  man  may  travel  through. 
It  is  left  undressed,  and  is  cast  into  the  fire  to  be  consumed 
therewith"  (xvi  74—78). 
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Is  a  very  interesting  family  picture  of  a  religious  Jewish 
household  in  the  time  of  the  Assyrian  captivity  under 
Shahnanezer  (called  in  this  book  of  Tobit,  "Enemessar, 
king  of  the  Assyrians").  Whether  this  is  essentially  a 
real  history,  or  a  pure  fiction,  or  a  tale  founded  on  fact, 
it  is  impossible  to  decide.  Some  things  in  it  are  fabu- 
lous enough ;  but  the  leading  events  are  perfectly  cre- 
dible, and  the  spirit  of  the  stoiy  is  unexceptionably  good 
and  pure.  Tobit  in  the  Apocrypha,  like  Euth  among 
the  Judges,  is  sweet  and  refreshing  to  read. 

The  original  is  in  Greek,  and  may  be  referred  with 
much  probability  to  100  or  200  years  B.C.,  though  it 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  known  to  Josephua  Some 
critics  think  the  book  was  originally  written  in  Hebrew; 
but  the  only  Hebrew  version  now  existing  is  a  translation 
back  again,  of  quite  modem  date.  And  the  various  other 
versions  in  Syriac,  Chaldee  and  Latin,  are  singularly 
loose  and  diverse  from  each  other.  The  Douay  English 
version  of  the  Boman  Catholics  differs  in  the  same  way 
from  the  English  received  version. 

The  stoiy  is  evidently  designed  to  illustrate  the  bless- 
edness of  a  faithful  adherence  to  the  divine  law.  Tobit, 
and  his  wife  Anna,  and  their  son  Tobias,  are  carried  to 
Nineveh  by  the  Assyrians  (B.C.  722),  where  they  reso- 
lutely observe  the  faith  and  practices  of  pious  Jews, 
though  aU  their  kindred  "  did  eat  the  bread  of  the  Gen- 
tiles." Almsgiving  is  highly  commended ;  a  fact  to  which 
some  minute  critics  point  as  shewing  that  the  Pharisaic 
spirit  had  taken  its  rise  before  the  time  when  this  book 
was  written,  but  which  is  equally  appropriate,  surely,  to 
the  time  of  its  action,  when  so  many  poor  countrymen 
in  exile  appealed  to  the  generosity  of  the  more  prosperous. 
There  are  some  beautiful  passages  on  alms  in  iv.  7 — 11 
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and  16, 17,  among  other  admirable  precepts  of  the  father 
to  his  son  when  leaving  home : 

"  Give  alms  of  thy  substance :  and  when  thou  givest  alms, 
let  not  thme  eye  be  envious,  neither  turn  thy  &ce  from  any 
poor,  and  the  face  of  God  shall  not  be  turned  away  &om  thee. 
If  thou  hast  abundance,  give  alms  accordingly  :  if  thou  have 
but  a  little,  be  not  a&aid  to  give  according  to  that  little.  For 
thou  layest  up  a  good  treasure  for  thyself  against  the  day  of 
necessity"  (iv.  7 — 9). 

This  journey  of  young  Tobias  firam  Niueveh  on  the 
way  to  Bages  in  Media,  on  business  for  his  father,  u;nder 
the  guidance  of  the  angel  Baphael  incognito,  and  his 
calling  at  Ecbatana  and  there  marrying  his  kinswoman, 
Sara>  forms  the  staple  of  the  stoiy.  And  it  is  full  of 
nature  and  beauty,  in  spite  of  the  occasionally  perverted 
supernatural,  which  is  perhaps  not  meant  to  be  taken 
quite  literally.  The  parental  and  filial  feelings  utter 
themselves  truthfully ;  and  we  are  charmed  to  find  that 
"the  young  man's  dog"  is  not  forgotten,  but  goes  with 
him  and  his  cuDgelic  companion  on  their  journey.  This 
touch  of  nature  is  greatly  admired  in  Salvator  Bosa'a 
representation  of  it  to  the  sight  But  the  real  artist  is 
the  writer  of  the  book  of  Tobit 

The  devotional  parts  of  this  book  are  to  becommended 
fortheir  simplicity  and  beauty ;  especially  the  marriage 
prayer  of  Tobias  and  Sara  (viiL  4 — 8),*  and  Tobif  s 
"  prayer  of  rejoicing"  in  ch.  xiii 

*  "And  after  that  they  were  both  ahat  in  together,  Tobua  rose  ont  ol 
the  bed  and  odd,  Sister,  arifle,  and  let  us  pray  that  God  woold  hare  pltj 
on  na.  Then  began  Tobias  to  say,  Blessed  art  thou,  0  Qod  of  our  fathen^ 
and  blessed  is  thy  holy  and  glorious  name  for  ever :  let  the  heavens  bless 
thee,  and  all  thy  ereatnres.  Thoa  madest  Adam,  and  gavest  him  Eve  his 
wife  for  a  helper  and  stay.  Of  them  came  mankind.  Thou  hast  sud,  It 
is  not  good  that  man  should  be  alone  ;  let  us  make  unto  him  an  aid  like 
onto  himself.  And  nbw,  0  Lord,  I  take  not  this  my  sister  for  lust,  but 
uprightly ;  therefore  mercifully  ordain  that  we  may  become  aged  together. 
JLnd  she  said  with  him.  Amen." 
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There  are  various  matters  of  theological  interest  in 
this  hook,  exhibiting  the  growth  of  opinion  which  was 
taking  place  in  the  interval  between  the  Hebrew  and  the 
Christian  Scripturea 

The  doctrine  of  angels  is  evidently  maturing  fast 
Eaphael,  not  known  by  name  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures, 
is  the  guardian  of  the  youth  on  his  journey.  And  while 
seen  visibly  by  men,  he  is  an  unsubstantial  form :  "  AU 
these  days  I  did  appear  unto  you,  but  I  did  neither  eat 
nor  drink ;  but  ye  did  see  a  vision"  (xii.  19).*  And 
then  he  vanished,  to  "go  up  to  him  that  sent*  him. 
Baphael  is  "  one  of  the  seven  holy  angels  which  present 
the  prayers  of  the  saints,  and  which  go  in  and  out  before 
the  glory  of  the  Holy  One"  (xiL  16).  He  is  senl^  in 
answer  to  prayer,  to  cure  Tobit  of  blindness,  and  to  bind 
the  evil  spirit  Asmodeus,  who  had  a  strange  influence 
over  the  destiny  of  Sara,  having  destroyed  seven  bride- 
grooms in  succession  on  the  very  nights  of  their  marriage 
to  her. 

This  evil  spirit  (j^aifiSyiov,  demon;  not  diabolus,  devil) 
loves  her,  and  hurts  nobody  but  those  who  come  to  her 
(vl  14?).  Tobit,  directed  by  Eaphael,  drives  him  away, 
by  the  smell  of  burnt  perfumes  and  of  the  liver  of  a 
certain  marvellous  fish,  into  the  utmost  part^  of  Egypt, 
where  the  angel  binds  him  (viii  2,  3).  Here  is  the 
demoniac  theory  in  process  of  growth,  which  Josephus 
afterwards  describes,  and  which  the  New-Testament 
writers  exhibit  in  the  form  of  inward  possession,  rather 
than  outward  injury  as  here  exhibited. 

The  fish  which  Tobias  encountered  when  bathing  in 
the  Tigris  (vi.),  and  which  "  would  have  devoured  him** 

*  The  Dooay  venion  has — *'I  seemed  indeed  to  eat  and  to  drink  with 
joa ;  bat  I  nse  an  inTinble  meat  and  drink,  which  cannot  he  seen  hy  men.*' 
This  IB  translated  from  the  Latin  Vnlgate ;  our  common  yersion  is  from  the 
Greek  Septnagint ;  and  this  instance  is  an  average  specimen  of  the  strange 
dlvenity  between  the  two. 
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but  that  the  angel  encouraged  him  to  "  take  the  fish,** 
and  preserve  its  heart,  liver  and  gall,  for  medicinal  uses, 
seems  to  have  been  suggested  to  the  writer  by  associa- 
tions with  Nineveh,  as  the  former  scene  of  Jonah's  mis- 
sion. 

Tobit,  grown  old  and  about  to  die,  is  made  to  predict 
to  his  son  the  coming  desolation  of  Jerusalem  and  the 
Temple,  the  restoration  of  the  Jewish  people,  and  the 
conversion  of  all  nations  from  idolatiy.  This  passage 
exhibits  the  Messianic  expectation,  therefore,  as  it  ex- 
isted one  or  two  hundred  years  before  Christ  Tobit 
ascribes  to  the  prophet  Jonah  predictions  which  do  not 
appear  in  the  book  of  Jonah 

"  Gro  into  Media,  my  son,  for  I  surely  believe  those  things 
which  Jonas  the  prophet  spake  of  iN^ineveh;  that  it  shall  be 
overthrown,  and  that  for  a  time  peace  shall  rather  be  in  Media; 
and  that  our  brethren  shall  he  scattered  in  the  earth  from  that 
good  land;  and  Jerusalem  shall  be  desolate,  and  the  house  of 
God  in  it  shall  be  burned,  and  shall  be  desolate  for  a  time; 
and  that  again  God  will  have  mercy  on  them,  and  bring  them 
again  into  the  land,  where  they  shall  build  a  temple,  but  not 
like  to  the  first,  until  the  time  of  that  age  be  fulfilled;  and 
afterward  they  shall  return  from  all  places  of  their  captivity, 
and  build  up  Jerusalem  gloriously,  and  the  house  of  God  shall 
be  built  in  it  for  ever,  with  a  glorious  building,  as  the  prophets 
have  spoken  thereof  And  all  nations  shall  turn,  and  fear 
the  Lord  God  truly,  and  shall  bury  their  idols.  So  shall  all 
nations  praise  the  Lord,  and  his  people  shall  confess  God,  and 
the  Lord  shall  exalt  his  people;  and  all  those  which  love  the 
Lord  God  in  truth  and  justice  shall  rejoice,  shewing  mercy  to 
our  brethren.  And  now,  my  son,  depart  out  of  Nineveh,  be- 
cause that  those  things  which  the  prophet  Jonas  spake  shall 
surely  come  to  pass.  But  keep  thou  the  law  and  the  com- 
mandments, and  shew  thyself  merciful  and  just^  that  it  may 
go  well  with  thee"  (xiv.  4 — 9). 


JUDITH,  SI 


JUDITH. 


This  took  is  a  transparent  fiction,  and  is  written  in 
the  worst  Jewish  taste ;  commending  treachery  and  blood- 
shed in  the  person  of  a  beautiful  woman,  as  an  accept- 
able semee  to  God,  when  done  for  the  deliverance  of  hig 
people.  Judith  is  Jael  oyer  again  (or  Deborah,  who 
celebrates  her  deed) ;  but  Judith  is  premeditative  instead 
of  impulsive,  and  wants  all  the  circnmstances  that  give 
credibility  to  that  story  and  lend  excuse  to  that  deed  of 
the  older  time,     (See  Judges  iv.,  v.) 

The  book  dates  itself  in  the  twelfth  year  of  Nebu- 
chadnezzar, which  was  shortly  after  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem ;  but  the  author  soon  foigets  himselfj  and 
makes  the  Jews  to  be  '*  newly  returned  from  captivity" 
(iv.  3  and  v.  19).  Nebuchadnezzar,  reigning  in  Nineveh, 
is  at  war  with  Arphaxad,  king  of  the  Medes,  reigning  in 
Ecbatane  (here  are  anachronisms  in  profusion),  and  sends 
to  all  his  western  dominions,  as  far  as  Asia  Minor  and 
Egypt,  for  help ;  which  being  refused,  he  sends  his  general, 
Holofernes  (quite  an  unknown  personage),  to  avenge 
himself  upon  Cilicia,  Dama-scus  and  Syria,  and  to  slay 
all  in  Moab,  Ammon,  Judea  and  E^ypt  Holofernes 
presently  besieges  Bethulia,  in  Judea  (no  such  place  was 
ever  known) ;  and  when  the  people  are  about  to  capi- 
tulate, Judith  intreats  longer  delay,  and  goes,  arrayed 
in  rich  attire,  with  her  maid-servant,  to  the  camp  of 
Holofemea,  where  her  beauty  fascinates  the  general,  and 
whence  she  returns  after  a  few  days  with  his  head  The 
besiegers  flee  away,  and  the  Jews  rejoice ;  Judith  sings 
a  thanksgiving  in  imitation  of  Deborah ;  and  so  the  story 
ends  with  declaring,  '*And  there  was  none  that  made  the 
children  of  Israel  any  more  afraid  in  the  days  of  Judith, 
nor  a  long  time  after  her  death." 

Such  is  the  outline  of  this  poor  and  immoral  fiction. 
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It  was  probably  intended — ^perhaps  piously  intended — 
to  inculcate  a  lesson  of  national  confidence  towards  the 
God  of  Israel  In  tliat  case,  how  mistaken  the  execu- 
tion of  a  pious  design !  Luther  thought  it  was  a  fiction, 
denoting  the  destiny  of  the  Jewish  people  to  overcome 
all  their  enemies.  Some  refer  its  origin  to  the  time  of 
litus  and  the  siege  of  Jerusalem,  as  explaining  its  com- 
position by  the  too  natural  wishes  that  mighty  in  such  a 
time,  be  fathers  to  the  thoughts. 

The  book  is  in  Greek,  and  has  one  palpably  Greek 
idea  in  it,  namely,  the  allusion  to  the  "sons  of  the  Titans 
and  the  high  giants"  in  Judith's  song  (xvi  7).  This 
proves  it  to  be  of  late  origin  among  the  Greek  Jewish 
literature.  The  ''giants"  are  indeed  mentioned  also  in 
the  books  of  Wisdom,  Ecdesiasticus  and  Barwh^  and 
may  be  taken,  perhaps,  as  the  later  Jewish  interpretation 
of  a  word  of  disputed  meaning  in  Genesis  vi  4,  used  in 
describing  certain  men  of  violence  in  very  remote  timea 
But  this  interpretation  of  their  own  Hebrew  scripture 
may  itself  have  grown  in  the  Jewish  mind  through  their 
becoming  acquainted  with  the  Greek  ideas  of  the  "  heroic 
age  \'  and  from  that  source  alone  can  have  come  the  name» 
as  well  as  the  idea,  of  the  Titans.  (See  Wisdom  xiv.  6 ; 
Ecdus.  xvL  7 ;  Baruch  iii  26.) 


THE  EEST  OF  THE  CHAPTERS  OF  THE  BOOK  OF 
ESTHER, 

WHICH  ARE   FOUND  NEITHER  IN   THB  HEBREW  NOR  IN  THE 
CHALDEB. 

These  additions  have  an  honest  title,  whatever  we 
may  think  of  the  purpose  of  their  unknown  writer.  They 
seem  to  have  been  intended  to  be  inserted  in  suitable 
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places  in  the  original  book  of  Esther,  upon  which  ihey 
are  just  so  many  enlargements  or  paraphrases.  Their 
main  point  of  contrast  with  the  original  book  of  Esther, 
has  been  already  mentioned  in  speakrog  of  that  book 
(VoL  I.  pp  306,  307).  The  directly  religious  allusions 
are  here  as  ostentatious,  as  their  absence  in  the  former 
instance  is  remarkable.  In  the  Douay  version,  as  in 
Jerome's  Latin  Vulgate,  these  chapters  are  added  to  the 
Hebrew  book  of  Esther,  without  being  incorporated  into 
it  in  their  designed  places.  They  form  a  clumsy  patch- 
work any  how. 

As  Josephus,  in  his  History,  implies  some  of  these 
passages,  they  were  certainly  written  before  his  time ; 
and  no  doubt  at  Alexandria,  during  or  after  the  time  of 
Ptolemy  and  Cleopatra^  as  disclosed  by  the  author  him- 
self in  XL  1.  This  would  be  shortly  before  the  Christian 
era.  It  is  curious  to  find  this  Alexandrian  supplement^r 
of  Esther,  changing  Haman  the  Agagite  (that  is,  we 
suppose,  Amalekite)  into  a  Macedonian  (xvi  10,  14), 
and  making  the  Persian  king  fear  lest  his  dominions 
should  pass  into  the  hands  of  the  Macedonians, — a  power 
well  known  to  the  writer  of  these  chapters,  but  not  on 
the  stage  of  history  at  the  time  which  he  professes  to 
describe.  But  there  is  a  strange  imconsciousness  of  the 
necessities  of  time  and  place  in  many  of  these  later 
Jewish  legends.  They  could  scarcely  be  intended  to  be 
believed  literally. 


THE  WISDOM  OF  SOLOMON ;  or  rather,  WISD03(t 
BY  SOLOMON. 

Tms  book  is  written  in  imitation  of  the  Hebrew  works 
of  Solomon,  by  an  unknown  Greek  author  of  the  Alex- 
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aadrian  age,  probably  firom  one  to  two  hundred  years 
before  Christ  Some  have  ascribed  it,  but  without  suffi- 
cient reason,  to  Philo,  the  learned  Alexandrian  Jew  who 
flourished  about  half  a  century  before  the  Christian  era 
Many  of  the  philosophical  ideas  in  it  are  such,  indeed, 
as  are  found  in  Philo,  but  also  occur  in  other  philoso- 
phical writers  of  the  period,  who,  like  him,  had  imbibed 
deeply  the  peculiar  notions  of  Plato^  the  most  acute  at 
once  and  most  poetical  of  the  Greek  sages.  Some  of 
these  ideas  recommended  themselves  to  the  more  specu- 
lative of  the  Jews  by  a  seeming,  though  somewhat  re- 
mote and  fancifiQ,  analogy  to  certain  religious  ideas 
already  attained  by  themselves;  and  Philo  presently 
afterwards  matured  a  kind  of  Hebrew  Platonism.  Its 
fainter  traces  are  all  that  can  be  seen  in  the  book  of 
Wisdom ;  but  these  cannot  be  mistakea 

"Thy  almighty  hand  made  the  world  out  of  maMer 
vnikout  form*'  (i^  iLfidfajni  iXtio),  (xL  17),  is  remarked  as 
the  very  expression  of  Plato  (pXfi  and  rd  Afwp^y) ;  and 
the  majority  of  Christian  interpreters  would  probably 
regard  this  doctrine  as  opposed  to  that  of  the  first  verse 
of  Genesis,  which  is  generally  (though  perhaps  need- 
lessly) considered  as  implying  that  the  world  was  created 
from  nothing. 

The  division  of  the  cardinal  virtues,  again  (viiL  7),  is 
taken  from  Plato :  Temperance,  Prudence,  Justice  and 
Fortitude ; — ^the  names  are  identical  in  the  Greek. 

Further,  Wisdom  herself,  the  personified  topic  of  this 
book,  is  fast  assuming  a  Platonic  appearance,  through 
a  process  of  philosophical  thought,  vague  and  jnystical 
enough,  but  which  must  now  be  described. 

Plato  "held  the  doctrine  of  the  existence,  in  the 
Beason,  of  certain  innate  notions  which  form  the  basis 
of  our  conceptions,  and  precede  in  the  soul  the  repre- 
sentation of  what  is  individual  and  peculiar,   besides 
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fonning  the  elements  of  our  practiQal  r^olutions.  These 
notions  have  for  their  object  ike  Ideas,  the  eternal  arche^ 
lypes*  or  unities,  which  are  the  essence  of  infinite  things, 
and  the  principles  to  which  we  refer  the  endless  multi- 
plicity of  things  by  means  of  thought  *  *  *  Inasmuch 
as  the  manifold  objects,  whose  elements  are  the  great 
and  the  little,  correspond  in  part  with  the  eternal  Ideas,^ 
they  must  have  some  principle  in  common  between  them- 
and,  the  cognizant  soul ;  that  principle  is  the  Divinity, 
who  has  formed  these  external  objects  after  the  model  of 
the  Ideas/'  (Tennemann's  Hist  of  Philosophy,  pp.  104, 
105.  Bohn,1852.) 

The  same  authority  explains  the  Jew  Philo's  views  as 
follows :  "  He  assumes  that  the  Divinity  and  Matter  are 
the  two  first  principles,  existing  from  eternity.  Agree- 
ably to  the  principles  of  Plato,  he  characterizes  them^ 
thus :  the  Divinity,  as  a  Being,  Seal,  Infinite  and  Immu- 
table, Incomprehensible  to  any  human  understanding 
COv,  tiiat  which  is);  Matter,  as  non-existing  (^^  ov,  thai 
which  is  not),  but  having  received  from  the  Divinity 
a  form  and  lifa  He  represents  the  Deity,  by  certain 
oriental  figures,  as  the  Primitive  light,  as  an  Infinite 
Intelligence,  from  whom  are  derived,  by  irradiation,  aU. 
finite  Intelligences.  In  the  soul  of  the  Divinity  are  con- 
centrated the  ideas  of  all  things  possible.  This  \6yoQ  of 
the  Divine  Being,  the  focus  of  all  ideas  (\6yot  MiaderoQ), 
is  in  fact  the  Ideal  World ;  and  called  also  the  Son  of 
God,  or  the  ArchangeL  He  is  the  image  of  God,  the  type 
after  which  God  by  his  creative  power  (\6yo^  vpo^pucog} 

*  The  book  of  Wisdom  seemB  to  imagine  saeh  an  eternal  archetype  of 
the  Temple  of  Solomon:  ''Then  hast  commanded  me  to  build  a  temple 
upon  thy  holy  monnt,  and  an  altar  in  the  city  wherein  thoa  dvellest,  a 
re$emblance  of  the  holy  tahemacle  which  thou  hast  prepared  from  the  begin' 
ntTig^*  (iz.  S).  This  is  the  Platonic  expansion  of  the  older  and  simpler 
Jewish  doctrine  that  Moses,  on  Mount  Sinai,  was  shewn  %paUem  of  the 
taherDade  and  ntensila  which  he  was  required  to  make  (Bxod.  xzr.  9,  40). 

VOL.  II.  0 
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fonned  the  world  such  as  it  is  presented  to  our  senses. 
Hence  three  hypostases  in  the  Divine  Being  *  We  can* 
not  become  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  God,  but  by 
his  immediate  influence  on  our  minds :  hence  the  doctrine 
of  Internal  Intuition.  We  may  clearly  observe  how  the 
views  of  the  Jews  were  modified  by  the  representations 
of  Platonism,  and  how  this  admixture  gave  birth  to  new 
opinions.  Nvmerdus,  of  Apamea  in  Syria>  in  part  ad* 
mitted  this  mode  of  representation,  and  maintained  that 
reason  is  the  faculty  of  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the 
Absolute  and  Supersensuous.  He  perfected  the  notion 
of  the  Trinity,  by  distinguishing,  in  the  Divine  Incorpo- 
real Being,  first,  the  Primitive  and  Supreme  God,  the 
immutable,  eternal  and  perfect  intelligence;  secondly, 
the  Creator  of  the  world  or  Demiurges,  the  I'ovc,  having 
a  twofold  relation  to  the  Divinity  as  his  Son,  and  to  the 
World  as  its  Author/'  (Pp.  170,  171.) 

Now  the  book  of  Wisdom  presents  the  divine  Wisdom 
and  the  divine  Word  in  an  intermediate  state  of  progress 
towards  that  subordinate  deification  which  they  after- 
wards severally  assumed,  as  just  described.  The  fine 
personifications  of  Wisdom  in  the  book  of  Proverbs,  are 
exaggerated  in  this  book  beyond  the  limits  of  tasteful 
personification  merely ;  and  Wisdom  becomes,  as  it  were, 
a  real  being,  an  angel  of  the  Divine  will  The  pseudo- 
Solomon  says,  "  0  send  her  out  of  thy  holy  heavens,  for 
she  knoweth  and  understandeth  all  things,  and  she  shall 
lead  me  soberly  in  my  doings  and  preserve  me  in  her 
power"  (ix.  10,  11).  And  the  Logos,  too,  the  Word  of 
God,  becomes  vividly  personal  in  this  book  of  Wisdom : 
"Thine  almighty  Word  leaped  down  from  heaven,  out 
of  thy  royal  throne,  as  a  fierce  man  of  war  into  the  midst 
of  a  land  of  destruction,  and  brought  thine  tinfeigned 

•  Namely :  (1)  the  Supreme  Deity ;  (2)  the  X^yoc  kv^iA^vroQ,  or  Word 
wrom^ed  m  thought;  (3)  the  Xiyos  irpo^opijn$Ci  or  Word  prfmmmeed. 
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commandment  as  a  sharp  sword"  (xviiL  15, 16).  This 
personification  of  the  Logos  is  a  hint  in  store  for  the 
interpretation  of  St  John's  introduction  to  his  Gospel, 
and  the  corresponding  language  in  the  opening  of  his 
first  Epistle. 

The  hook  of  Wisdom  seems  to  he  written  without 
any  very  distinct  plan.  It  contains  many  powerful  and 
striking  passages  reminding  us  of  the  best  parts  of  the 
Proverbs,  and  many  also  that  are  diffiise  and  feeble. 
Virtue  is  vindicated,  and  vice  convicted  of  folly,  in  the 
high  court  of  Morals.  "  Eighteousness  is  immortal" 
"  Wisdom  is  a  loving  spirit"  The  just  man  calls  himself 
the  "  Son  of  God."  A  future  life  is  opened  to  the  view 
of  the  good,  connected  perhaps  with  the  Messianic  hope : 

^For  God  created  man  to  be  immortal,  and  made  him  to  be 
an  image  of  his  own  eternity.  Kevertheless,  through  envy  of 
the  devil  came  death  into  the  world,  and  they  that  do  hold  of 
lus  side  do  find  it  But  the  souls  of  the  righteous  are  in  the 
hand  of  God,  and  there  shall  no  torment  touch  them.  In  the 
sight  of  the  unwise  they  seemed  to  die ;  and  their  departure 
is  taken  for  misery,  and  their  going  from  us  to  be  utter  destruc- 
tion ;  but  they  are  in  peace.  For  though  they  be  punished  in 
the  sight  of  men,  yet  is  their  hope  full  of  immortality.  And 
having  been  a  little  chastised,  they  shall  be  greatly  rewarded :. 
for  God  proved  them,  and  found  them  worthy  for  himself!  As 
gold  in  the  furnace  hath  he  tried  them,  and  received  them  as 
a  burnt-offering.  And  in  the  time  of  their  visitation  they 
shall  shine,  and  run  to  and  fro  like  sparks  among  the  stubble. 
They  shall  judge  the  nations,  and  have  dominion  over  the 
people,  and  their  Lord  shall  reign  for  ever"  (ii  23— iii  8). 

Again  (v.  14;— 17): 

'^For  the  hope  of  the  ungodly  is  like  dust  that  ia  blown 
away  with  the  wind ;  like  a  thin  froth  that  is  driven  away 
with  the  storm ;  like  as  the  smoke  which  is  dispersed  here 
axid  there  with  a  tempest^  and  passeth  away  as  the  remem- 
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biance  of  a  guest  that  tameth  bat  a  day.  Bat  the  righteoot 
live  for  eveimore ;  their  reward  also  is  with  the  Lord,  and  the 
care  of  them  is  with  the  Most  High.  Therefore  shall  they 
receive  a  glorious  kingdom,  and  a  beautiful  crown  from  the 
Lord*s  hand :  for  with  his  right  hand  shall  he  cover  them, 
and  with  his  arm  shall  he  protect  theoL  He  shall  take  to 
him  his  jealousy  for  complete  armour,  and  make  the  creature 
his  weapon  for  the  revenge  of  his  enemies." 

In  chaps.  viL — ^ix.,  the  author,  speaking  in  the  person 
pf  king  SolomoD,  enlarges  upon  his  acquisitions  in  wis- 
dom in  a  style  veiy  unsuitable  to  the  first  person ;  and 
fix)m  the  tenth  chapter  to  the  end  of  the  book,  he  illus- 
trates the  benefits  of  Wisdom  historically,  presenting  her 
as  the  presiding  guardian  of  men  from  the  first  of  days, 
and  especially  as  watching  over  the  Jewish  people  in 
Egypt  and  the  desert  The  last  four  chapters,  on  these 
last-named  topics,  are  feeble  and  often  obscure.  But 
there  is  a  fine  chapter  (xiiL),  truthfully  and  sympaihiz- 
ingly  illustrating  the  origin  of  idolatry,  as  having  sprung 
from  the  very  beauty  of  the  Divine  works,  and  contrast- 
ing the  elevation  of  Jewish  Theism  with  the  moral  degra- 
dation of  Heathenism ;  the  further  description  of  which 
(xiv.  21 — 27)  reminds  one  of  Paul's  first  chapter  to  the 
Bomans.  And  here  is  a  sweet  song  of  the  Divine  mercy: 

"  For  the  whole  world  before  thee  is  as  a  little  grain  of  the 
balance,  yea,  as  a  drop  of  the  morning  dew  that  faUeth  down 
upon  the  earth  But  thou  hast  mercy  upon  all,  for  thou  canst 
do  all  things ;  and  winkest  at  the  sins  of  men,  because  they 
should  amend  For  thou  lovest  all  the  things  that  are,  and 
abhorrest  nothing  which  thou  hast  made  :  for  never  wouldst 
thou  have  made  anything,  if  thou  hadst  hated  it.  And  how 
could  anything  have  endured,  if  it  had  not  been  thy  will  ?  or 
been  preserved,  if  nbt  called  by  thee  1  But  thou  sparest  all : 
for  they  are  thine,  O  Lord,  thou  lover  of  souls.  For  thine 
Tmcorruptible  Spirit  is  ui  all  things.  Therefore  chastenest 
thou  them,  by  little  and  Uttle^  that  offend,  and  wamest  them 
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by  puttmg  thein  in  lemembiance  wheidn  fhey  have  offended, 
that  leaving  their  wickedness,  the  j  may  believe  on  thee,  O 
Lord'*  (xL  22— xil  2). 

Passages  like  this,  amid  a  class  of  books  betokening 
whatever  degree  of  intellectual  poverty  and  weakness, 
sbew  ns  how  the  world  is  indebted  to  the  old  Jewish 
dispensation  for  its  pnrest  morality  and  highest  devotion. 
That  venerable  faith  was  indeed  the  salt  of  the  ancient 
world.  The  next  book  is  of  a  yet  higher  character  than 
ibis. 


THE  WISDOM  OP  JESTJS  THE  SON  OF  SIRACH, 
OR  EGCLESIASTICUS. 

The  prologue  to  this  book  states  that  it  was  originally 
written  in  Hebrew  by  one  Jesus  (or  Joshua)  the  Son  of 
Sirach,*  grandfather  to  the  Jesus  who  translates  it  into 
Greek  and  writes  this  explanatory  prologua  The  latter 
says  that  he  himself  came  into  Egypt — from  Palestine, 
it  is  presumed — "in  the  thirty-eighth  year"  (probably 
of  his  own  age),  "when  Euergetes  was  king"  (that  is, 
Ptolemy  III,  who  reigned  B.C.  247—222);  and  that, 
continuing  there  some  time,  he  found  this  book, — "a 
book  of  no  small  learning," — and  "thought  it  most  ne- 
cessary to  bestow  some  diligence  and  travail  to  inteiprei 
it;"  that  is,  to  translate  it  into  Greek.  He  speaks  of 
the  Hebrew  Law  and  Prophets  with  reverence,  and  of 
the  subsequent  Jewish  literature,  including  this  work  of 
his  grandfather^s,  with  pride  and  affection.  And,  with 
true  critical  discrimination  as  well  as  modesty,  he  apolo- 
gizes for  the  necessary  inferiority  of  a  translation  com- 
pared with  "  the  same  things  uttered  in  Hebrew."   There 

*  See  also  olu  1.  27,  where  the  initer  deeoribes  himself  as  '*of  Jemsa- 
lem." 
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is  no  reason  to  doubt  the  correctness  of  this  account  of 
the  book  before  us.  It  is  confirmed  by  internal  evidence, 
particularly  where  the  author  carries  down  his  list  of 
Jewish  worthies  whom  he  celebrates,  to  "Simon  the 
high-priest,  the  son  of  Oniaa"  (chap.  1).  This  is  Simon 
**  the  Just^"  beyond  all  reasonable  doubt,  who  lived  in 
the  reign  of  the  first  Ptolemy,  and  administered  the 
Jewish  affairs  in  Jerusalem,  firom  the  year  300  RC* 
The  book  may  thus  have  been  written  in  Hebrew,  pro- 
bably in  Palestine,  about  280  or  290  B.C.,  by  Jesus,  the 
Son  of  Sirach,  and  translated  into  Greek  in  Alexandria 
by  his  grandson  between  B.C.  247  and  222.  Learned 
men  think  they  can  trace  its  Hebrew  origin  in  some  of 
the  Greek  phrases.  The  original  Hebrew  is  lost  Fcde- 
siasticua  (meaning  Church-book)  is  a  later  name  given 
to  this  book  by  tiie  Latin  Church.  -  In  the  Eoman  Ca- 
tholic Bible,  it  is  placed,  with  the  book  of  Wisdom,  next 
after  the  Hebrew  writings  of  Solomon,  and  "is  received 
as  canonical  and  divine,"  though  confessedly  "written 
after  the  time  of  Ezra^  and  not  in  the  Jewish  canon."f 

Its  contents  are  similar  to  those  of  the  book  Wisdom, 
but  more  full  and  varied ;  while  their  not  being  marked 
with  the  same  strong  tinge  of  Platonism,  supports  the 
Palestinian  origin  of  the  book,  if  not  also  its  earlier  data 
The  personifications  of  Wisdom  are  indeed  scarcely  more 
bold  than  in  the  writings  of  Solomon  himself  The 
beUef  in  a  ftiture  state  seems  not  to  have  been  in  the 
writer^s  mind  when  he  speaks,  in  various  places,  of  death 

*  Milman's  Hiat.  of  the  Jews,  II.  82. 

f  In  ch.  li.  10,  there  is  an  ezprefision  that  seems  to  belong  to  the  Chris- 
tian age-^'*I  called  upon  the  Lord,  the  Father  of  my  Lord."  Perhaps  this 
last  phrase  has  been  inserted  bj  a  later  pen.  It  seems  quite  an  anachronism, 
bnt  is  not  soffident  to  diseredit  the  higher  antiquity  of  the  whole  book. 
The  Bnglish  text  of  this  book,  it  mnst  be  added,  is  yeiy  oorrupt ;  the  Latin 
Volgate  continnallj  differing  from  the  Ghreek,  and  the  common  Bnglish 
Yersion  in  many  places  differing  from  both. 
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and  of  the  good  reputation  that  snrvives  the  wise  and 
pious.  (See  xiv.  17 — 19 ;  xxiL  11,  12 ;  xxxviii  23  ; 
jdL  1 — 13 ;  xliv.  8 — 16.)  Yet  there  is  one  passage  which 
seems  to  contrast  with  these. silent  omissions — ''  Blessed 
axe  they  that  saw  thee  (Elijah),  and  slept  in  [rather,  were 
adorned  with]  love ;  for  we  shall  surely  live"  (xlviii  11). 
The  imitation  of  the  book  of  Proverbs  by  this  writer 
is  quite  undisguised.  "  My  son,  if  thou  come  to  serve 
the  Lord,  prepare  thy  soul  for  temptation."  "Hear  me, 
your  father,  0  children,  and  do  thereafter,  that  ye  may 
liva"  "  My  son,  defraud  not  the  poor  of  his  living,  and 
make  not  the  needy  eyes  to  wait  long."  These  sentences 
are  quite  in  the  style  of  Solomon.  So  is  the  description 
of  the  blessings  of  wisdom ;  or  rather,  it  is  his  descrip- 
tion paraphrased  and  enlarged : 

*' Wisdom  exalteth  her  children,  and  layeth  hold  of  them 
that  seek  her.  He  that  loveth  her,  loveth  life ;  and  they  that 
seek  to  her  early,  shall  bo  filled  with  joy.  He  that  holdeth 
her  fast^  shall  inherit  glory ;  and  wheresoever  she  entereth,  the 
Lord  will  bless.  They  that  serve  her,  shall  minister  to  the 
Holy  One  j  and  them  that  love  her,  the  Lord  doth  love.  Whoso 
giveth  ear  unto  her,  shall  judge  the  nations;  and  he  that 
attendeth  unto  her,  shall  dwell  securely.  If  a  man  commit 
himself  unto  her,  he  shall  inherit  her,  and  his  generation  shall 
hold  her  in  possession.  For  at  the  first  she  will  walk  with 
him  by  crooked  ways,  and  bring  fear  and  dread  upon  him,  and 
torment  him  with  her  discipline,  until  she  may  trust  his  soii^ 
and  try  him  by  her  laws.  Then  will  she  return  the  straight 
way  unto  him,  and  comfort  him,  and  shew  him  her  secrets. 
But  if  he  go  wrong,  she  will  forsake  him,  and  give  him  over 
to  his  own  ruin"  (iv.  11 — 19 ;  see  also  vi  18 — 37,  and  xxiv.). 

Like  the  book  of  Proverbs,  Ecclesiasticus  has  a  mul- 
titude of  weighty  and  pithy  maxims  on  all  subjects, 
prudential  and  moral,  secular  and  religious ;  many  being 
reproduced  from  the  old  Hebrew  Scriptures,  but  some 
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of  ihem  being  quite  new  in  this  ooUectioiL  Some  of 
these  re-appear  afterwards  in  the  Christian  Scriptures, 
and  some  live  in  our  common  speech  as  racy  proverbs. 
Several  of  the  latter  are  very  clever. 

''Be  not  ashamed  to  confess  thy  sins ;  and  force  not 
the  course  of  the  river."  Rowing  against  ths  stream  is 
commonly  said  by  us  for  contending  against  outward 
circumstancea  Here  the  thought  is  finely  applied  to 
suppressing  the  spontaneous  flow  of  penitenca 

''Let  not  thine  hand  be  stretched  out  to  receive,  and 
shut  when  thou  shouldst  repay/'  is  a  maxim  of  high 
honour  well  expressed. 

"  Do  no  evil ;  so  shall  no  harm  come  unto  thee."  Here 
is  the  negative  rule,  from  which  the  gospel  generously 
and  comprehensively  advances  to  the  positive :  AU  things 
whatsoever  ye  would  thai  men  should  do  unto  you^  do  ye 
even  so  unto  them. 

"  Depart  fix)m  the  unjust,  and  iniquity  shall  turn  away 
firam  thee."  St  James  puts  it  more  strongly :  Resist  the 
devil,  and  he  wiU  flee  from  you;  and  adds  the  glorious 
converse,  Draw  nigh  to  Cfod,  and  he  wiU  draw  nigh  to 
you. 

"My  son,  sow  not  upon  the  furrows  of  unrighteous- 
ness, and  thou  shalt  not  reap  them  sevenfold."  They 
have  sown  the  wind,  and  tiiey  shaU  reap  the  whirlwind, 
says  Hosea  (viiL  7), 

"Strive  not  with  a  man  that  is  fiill  of  tongue,  and 
heap  not  wood  upon  his  fira"  The  tongue  is  a  flre,  says 
St  James  (iiL  6). 

"Eejoice  not  over  thy  greatest  enemy  being  dead; 
but  remember  that  we  die  all"  Washington  Irving  has 
beautifully  enlarged  upon  this  tender  and  generous  sen- 
timent :  0,  iihe  grave  !  the  grave  I  It  buries  every  error 
—  covers  every  defect — extingui^ies  every  resentm^entl 
From  its  peaceful  bosom  spring  none  bvitfond  regrets  o/nd 
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tender  recoUectiane.  Who  can  look  down  vpon  the  grave 
even  of  an  enemy,  and  not  feel  a  comptmctious  throb,  thai 
he  should  ever  have  warred  vnth  the  poor  handful  of  earth 
that  lies  mouldering  before  him  t  (Sketch  Book — Bural 
Funerals.) 

''Pride  was  not  made  for  men,  nor  fdrions  anger  for 
iihem  that  are  bom  of  a  woman."  The  first  clause  is  a 
very  common  proverb. 

**  Commend  not  a  man  for  his  beauty ;  neither  abhor 
a  man  for  his  outward  appearanca"  Fronti  nulla  fides, 
says  the  Eoman  proverb. 

''Blame  not  before  thou  hast  examined  the  truth;* 
understand  first,  and  then  rebuke.''    Strike,  but  hear, 
said  Themistocles  to  Euiybiades, 

"  In  the  day  of  prosperity  there  is  a  forgetfolness  of 
afiBiction ;  and  in  the  day  of  afBiction  there  is  no  more 
remembrance  of  prosperity/' 

Donee  erisfdiXy  mtdtos  numerabis  anUcos; 
Tempera  dftAerint  nubHa,  diffugiunt, 

'*A  fiiend  cannot  be  known  in  prosperity,  and  an 
enemy  cannot  be  hidden  in  adversity.  In  the  prosperity 
of  a  man  enemies  will  be  grieved ;  but  in  his  adveftity 
even  a  Mend  will  depart"    Summer  friends! 

'*  Judge  none  blessed  before  his  death ;  for  a  man  shall 
be  known  in  his  children."  Truly  characteristic  of  Jewish 
thought  and  feeUng  is  this  addition,  in  the  latter  clause, 
to  the  well-known  maxim  of  Solon  in  the  first 

"  He  that  toucheth  pitch  shall  be  defiled  therewith  ; 
and  he  that  hath  fellowship  with  a  proud  man  shall  be 
like  imto  him."  The  first  part  is  often  quoted,  with  more 
striking  applications  than  to  the  proud  maa 

"Biches  are  good  unto  him  that  hath  no  sin,  and 
poverty  is  evil  in  the  mouth  of  the  ungodly."  A  main's 
life,  says  the  Great  Teacher,  consistefh  not  in  the  abvmr 
dance  of  the  things  that  hepossessetk 
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"  He  that  contemneth  small  things,  shall  fall  by  little 
and  littla"  Often  quoted  and  often  disregarded ;  eyer 
true  of  the  growth  of  Habit. 

"  A  man's  attire,  and  laugh,  and  gait,  shew  what  he  ia." 

"  The  heart  of  fools  is  in  their  mouth ;  but  the  mouth 
of  the  wise  is  in  their  heart"  A  proverb  used  by  the 
prudent ;  abused  by  the  politic,  till  a  modem  diploma- 
tist could  dare  to  describe  the  use  of  language  as  being; 
"to  conceal  the  thoughta" 

"  When  the  ungodly  curseth  Satan,  he  curseth  his  own 
souL"  Often  virtually  quoted,  but  inverted  in  form,  when 
we  talk  of  Satan  reproving  sin, 

"Aao.  nail  sticketh  fast  between  the  joinings  of  the 
stones,  so  doth  sin  stick  dose  between  buying  and  seU* 
ing."    Here  is  the  keen  satire  of  truth. 

"The  birds  will  resort  unto  their  like ;  so  will  truth 
return  unto  them  that  practise  in  her/'  Birds  of  a  feather; 
is  seldom  applied  by  us  with  equal  seriousness  to  thia 

"  If  thou  blow  the  spark,  it  -shall  bum ;  if  thou  spit 
upon  ity  it  shall  be  quenched ;  and  both  these  come  out 
of  thy  mouth."  Blessing  and  cursing  from  the  same 
mouth,  says  St  Jamea 

"Many,  when  a  thing  was  lent  them,  reckoned  it  to 
be  found,  and  put  them  to  trouble  that  helped  them." 
What  was  there  in  ancient  times  (like  books  in  our  days 
of  cheap  literature,  and  umbrellas  in  our  climate !)  so 
often  borrowed  and  so  remissly  returned  as  to  give  occa- 
sion for  this  broad  hint  ? 

"The  chief  thing  for  life  is  water,  and  bread,  and 
clothing,  and  a  house  to  cover  shame.  Better  is  the  life 
of  a  poor  man  in  a  mean  cottage,  than  delicate  fare  in 
another  man*s  house."  Tme  maxims  these  of  content- 
ment and  independence  I 

"  Gold  hath  been  the  ruin  of  many,  and  their  destmc-; 
tion  was  present    It  is  a  stumbling-block  unto  them 
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ihat  sacrifice  xmto  it^  and  eveiy  fool  shall  be  taken  there^ 
witL^  /  prefer  a  man  without  money  to  mcmey  without 
a  man,  said  a  Boman  father  once  in  choosing  a  son- 
in-law. 

''Do  nothing  without  advice;  and  when  thou  hast 
once  done,  repent  nof*  Pritisquam  vncipiaa  beni  conr 
suUo,  vbi  coneuluerie  matwrifa^to,  opus  est 

These  are  a  specimen  of  the  practical  wisdom  that 
pervades  the  book.  Some  of  its  precepts  are,  it  must 
be  confessed,  low  and  selfish  enough ;  as,  for  instance, 
the  heartless  passage  on  mourning  for  the  dead  (xxxviii 
16 — 23).  It  is  worthy  of  the  Stoics.  So  is  the  advice^ 
'*Eemove  sorrow  far  from  thee"  (xxx.  23),  which  re- 
peats the  very  doctrine  of  the  Hebrew  Ecclesiastes. 
But  there  are  other  tilings  more  worthy  of  the  best  fol- 
lowers of  Moses  and  the  Prophets.  Here  is,  by  anti- 
cipation, the  morality  of  Christ  himself  on  the  subject  of 
oaths: 

"  Accustom  not  thy  mouth  to  swearing ;  neither  use 
thyself  to  the  naming  of  the  Holy  Ona  For  as  a  slave 
that  is  continually  beaten  shall  not  be  without  a  blue 
mark,  so  he  that  sweareth  and  nameth  God  continually 
shall  not  be  faultiess"  (xxiii  9,  10). 

And  here  is  a  passage  that  re-appears  almost  verbally 
in  the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  in  the  moral  precepts  of  Christ 
and  of  St  Paul : 

"He  that  revengeth  shall  find  vengeance  from  the 
Lord,  and  he  will  surely  keep  his  sins  in  remembrance. 
Forgive  thy  neighbour  the  hurt  that  he  hath  done  unto 
thee ;  so  shall  thy  sins  also  be  forgiven  when  thou  pray  est 
One  man  beareth  hatred  against  another ;  and  doth  he 
seek  pardon  from  the  Lord?  He  sheweth  no  mercy  to 
a  man  which  is  like  himself ;  and  doth  he  ask  forgiveness 
of  Ids  own  sins  ?  If  he  that  ia  but  flesh  nourish  hatred, 
who  wiU  intreat  for  pardon  of  his  sins  ?    Bemember  thy 
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end,  and  let  enmity  cease;  remember  corruption  and 
death,  and  abide  in  the  commandments"  (xxviii  1 — 6). 

On  the  whole  subject  of  sin  and  forgiveness,  this  Son 
of  Sirach  is  as  sound  and  moral  as  the  old  prophets. 
Sacrifice  and  ceremony  are  no  part  of  the  atonement 
which  he  recommends.  Bepentance  and  duty  are  the 
only  specifics.  High  among  human  duties  he  places  that 
of  almsgiving ;  but  he  also  says,  "Whoso  honoureth  his 
father,  maketh  an  atonement  for  his  sins ;''  and  if  any 
critic  sees  the  dawn  of  Pharisaism  in  this  frequent  praise 
of  alms,  he  will  intirely  miss  the  more  marked  charac- 
teristics of  formal,  ostentatious  prayer  and  scrupulous  or 
superfluous  sacrifica  (See,  on  these  subjects,  viL  29 — 33, 
xii  1 — 7,  xxix.  9 — 12.)  The  duty  of  almsgiving  is  indeed 
grudgingly  confined  by  this  Son  of  Sirach  to  "godly" 
men  as  its  objects :  "  Give  to  the  godly  man,  and  help  not 
a  sinner."  Yet  the  same  writer  can  inculcate  true  delicacy 
in  the  act  of  giving :  "  My  son,  blemish  not  thy  good 
deeds,  neither  use  uncomfortable  words  when  thou  givest 
anything.  Shall  not  the  dew  assuage  the  heat?  So  is 
a  word  better  than  a  gift.  Lo,  is  not  a  word  better  than 
a  gift  ?  but  both  are  with  a  gracious  man"  (xviii  15 — 17). 
And  in  his  precept,  "  Lay  up  thy  treasure  according  to 
the  commandments  of  the  Most  High,  and  it  shall  bring 
thee  more  profit  than  gold ;  shut  up  alms  in  thy  store- 
houses, and  it  shall  deKver  thee  from  all  aflSiction," — ^we 
meet  the  spirit  of  Christ's  Sermon  on  the  Mount 

Let  us  hear  the  Son  of  Sirach  more  expressly  on  the 
subject  of  Sacrifice : 

"  He  that  keepeth  the  law,  bringeth  offerings  enough ; 
he  that  taketh  heed  to  the  commandments  offereth  a 
peace-oflfering.  He  that  requiteth  a  good  turn,  offereth 
fine  flour ;  and  he  that  giveth  alms,  sacrificeth  praise. 
To  depart  from  wickedness  is  a  thing  pleasing  to  the 
Lord ;  and  to  forsake  unrighteousness  is  a  propitiation'^ 
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(xxxv.  1— 3).  The  whole  chapter  (as  also  that  which 
precedes  it)  is  sound  iu  moral  feeUng.  Bepentance  and 
reformation  and  good  deeds  are  the  only  atonement 
known  to  this  thoughtful  and  pious  Jew : 

"  My  son,  hast  thou  sinned  ?  Do  so  no  more,  but  ask 
pardon  for  thy  former  sins"  (xxi  1,  &c.). 

"  Bind  not  one  sin  upon  another ;  for  in  one  thou  shalt 
not  be  unpunished.  Say  not,  God  will  look  upon  the 
multitude  of  my  oblations ;  and  when  I  offer  to  the 
Most  High  God,  he  will  accept  it"  (vii  8,  9 ;  see  also 
V.  5—7,  and  xvii  20—32). 

The  doctrine  of  temporal  retribution  is  strongly,  though 
vaguely,  laid  down ;  and  the  Jewish  hope  of  national 
blessing  is  devoutly  cherished  as  the  great  coming  vindi- 
cation of  the  ways  of  Providenca  In  ch.  xxxvi  1 — 17, 
the  writer  prays  for  the  gathering  together  of  aU  the 
tribes  of  Israel,  and  the  manifestation  of  the  Eternal  God 
to  all  nations  through  them. 

Some  of  the  finest  passages  in  the  book  are  those  on 
Friendship.  Such  is  that  in  the  sixth  chapter.  True 
fiiendship  has  a  religious  basis : 

"  Be  in  peace  with  many ;  nevertheless  have  but  one 
counsellor  of  a  thousand.  If  thou  wouldst  get  a  Mend, 
prove  him  first,  and  be  not  hasty  to  credit  him.  For 
some  man  is  a  Mend  for  his  own  occasion,  and  will  not 
abide  in  the  day  of  thy  trouble.  And  there  is  a  Mend, 
who  being  turned  to  enmity  and  strife,  will  discover  thy 
reproach.  Again,  some  Mend  is  a  companion  at  the 
table,  and  will  not  continue  in  the  day  of  thy  aflliction. 
But  in  thy  prosperity  he  will  be  as  thyself,  and  will  be 
bold  over  thy  servants.  If  thou  be  brought  low,  he  wiU 
be  against  thee,  and  will  hide  himseK  from  thy  fetce. 
Separate  thyself  from  thine  enemies,  and  take  heed  of 
thy  Mends.  A  faithful  Mend  is  a  strong  defence  ;  and 
he  that  hath  found  such  an  one,  hath  found  a  treasure. 
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Nothing  doth  conntervail  a  faithful  Mendi  and  his  ex- 
cellency is  invaluable.  A  faithful  friend  is  the  medicine 
of  life,  and  they  that  fear  the  Lord  shall  find  him.  Whoso 
feareth  the  Lord  shall  direct  his  friendship  aright ;  for  aa 
he  is,  so  shall  his  neighbour  be  also"  (vi  6 — 17 ;  see  also 
ix.  10,  xix.  13—17,  xxviL  16—21). 

There  are  some  terse  precepts  on  the  various  relation- 
ships of  lif e  in  vii  23 — 28,  and  ix.  1 — 9.  Solomon's 
own  doctrine  of  the  rod,  as  a  salutary  instrument  of 
fatherly  instruction,  severe  enough  as  the  royal  sage 
himseK  left  it,  is  here  exaggerated  into  downright  do- 
mestic cruelty  (xxx.  1 — 13) ; — ^a  mere  proof,  one  would 
hope,  of  the  vicious  literary  tendency  of  paraphrasing, 
rather  than  a  sign  of  a  sterner  domestic  sway  having  pre- 
vailed in  Jewish  families  in  the  days  of  the  Son  of  Sirach. 

The  writer  touches  on  the  deep  questions  of  moral  evil 
and  man's  free  agency  and  responsibility,  and  the  retri- 
bution to  follow ;  but  he  csumot  be  said  to  have  thrown 
much  light  upon  them,  except  in  the  way  of  practical 
precepts.  He  strongly  maintains  the  power  of  man  to 
do  right  if  he  tuill,  and  never  loses  himself  in  meta- 
physical refinementa  See  xv.  11 — 20,  also  the  three 
following  chapters,  for  the  most  continuous  developement 
of  these  ideas.  There  is  a  fine  assertion  of  the  Divine 
omniscience  in  xvi  17 — 21. 

In  ch.  xliv.  begins  a  studied  eulogy  on  the  great  men 
of  Jewish  history,  from  Moses  down  to  Simon,  the  high- 
priest^  the  son  of  Onias.  In  his  mention  of  the  Jewish 
prophets  among  these  national  worthies,  we  find  an  inci- 
dental confirmation  of  the  late  date  which  we  have  as- 
cribed to  the  book  of  Daniel,  together  with  the  clearest 
attestation  to  the  reception  of  all  the  rest  of  the  existing 
books  of  the  prophets  in  this  writer's  tima  He  men- 
tions by  name  Esay  (Isaiah),  Jeremias  and  Ezekiel,  as 
prominent  in  the  times  of  the  approaching  and  completed 
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captivity ;  and  then  adds,  "And  of  the  twelve  prophets 
let  the  memorial  be  blessed,  for  they  comforted  Jacob" 
(xlviii  20 — xlJY.  10).  But  he  says  not  a  word  about 
DanieL  Three  major  and  twelve  minor  prophets  thus 
seem  to  have  been  all  that  were  known  in  the  days  of 
the  Son  of  Sirach.  The  book  of  Daniel  cannot  surely 
have  been  known  to  him.  We  have  given  (Vol  L  p.  610) 
other  reasons  for  thinking  that  it  was  not  written  till 
the  second  centuiy  before  Christ 

**  A  prayer  of  Jesus  the  Son  of  Sirach"  concludes  his 
book. 

It  is  said  that  Mr.  Burke  expressed  himself  as  more 
indebted  to  this  book  for  precepts  of  practical  wisdom, 
than  to  any  other  uninspired  productioa  The  estimate 
is  essentially  trua  The  book  is  a  noble  monument  of 
the  obligation  which  the  world  owes  to  Judaism,  on  the 
score  alike  of  elevated  devotion  and  of  pure  morality. 


BAETICH,  AND  THE  EPISTLE  OF  JEEEMIAH. 

Ik  the  book  of  Jeremiah  we  read  of  Baruch  (the  son 
of  Neriah,  and  brother  to  Seraiah,  the  chief  chamberlain 
of  king  Zedekiah)  as  a  devoted  friend  of  the  prophet, 
attesting  his  redemption  of  his  inheritance  (Jerem.  xxxii 
12),  writing  down  some  of  his  predictions  from  his  dic- 
tation (zxxvl),  sharing  the  odium  under  which  he  fell, 
and  accompanying  him  into  Egypt  after  the  overthrow 
of  Jerusalem  (xliii  6). 

We  also  read  (ch.  xxix.)  of  Jeremiah  writing  a  letter 
to  the  Jews  in  Babylon  who  had  been  carried  away  with 
king  Jeconiah,  exhorting  them  to  quiet  submission  and 
trustful  hope  (which  letter  is  preserved  in  its  place  in 
the  history) ;  and  of  his  afterwards  sending,  by  the  hands 
of  Seraiah,  Baruch's  brother  (who  accompanied  Zedekiah 
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on  the  final  overthrow),  a  copy  of  his  prophecy  against 
Babylon,  which  he  charged  him  to  read  to  the  captives 
(1159). 

On  this  basis  of  historical  fact,  the  imagination  of  a 
later  author  or  authors,  in  the  imitative  Greek  age  of 
Jewish  literature,  has  ventured  to  put  forth  two  other 
letters,  in  the  Apocryphal  book  intitled  as  abova  The 
one  purports  to  have  been  sent  by  the  Jews  in  Babylon 
**in  the  fifth  year"  (of  Jeconiah's  captivity?),  to  their 
compatriots  still  in  Jerusalem,  accompanied  with  money 
for  sacrificial  offerings,  and  the  expression  of  a  desire 
that  they  would  pray  for  the  life  of  Nebuchadnezzar 
and  for  the  restoration  of  the  exiles  to  their  land.  Baruch 
is  made  the  writer  of  this  letter  from  Babylon,  which 
seems  hardly  reconcilable  with  the  part  he  took  in  Jeru- 
salem during  Zedekiah's  reign.  And  the  Babylonians 
are  described  (Baruch  L  8)  as  returning  "the  vessels  of 
the  house  of  the  Lord''  at  the  same  time, — ^an  arrange- 
ment necessary,  in  the  writer's  mind,  for  the  due  per- 
formance of  the  sacrifices,  but  a  very  unlikely  act  of 
courtesy  on  the  part  of  the  Babylonians,  and  quite  con- 
trary to  the  facts  of  the  history,  which  restores  the  sacred 
vessels  under  Cyrus.  This  fictitious  letter  occupies  the 
first  five  chapters.  It  is  largely  founded  upon  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Jewish  Scriptures,  confessing  the  sins  of 
the  nation  and  the  righteousness  of  the  doom  inflicted  in 
their  captivity,  but  praying  for  mercy  and  anticipating 
restoration. 

The  remaining  chapter,  intitled  "the  Epistle  of  Jere- 
my," calls  itself  "  a  copy  of  an  epistie  which  Jeremy  sent 
unto  them  which  were  to  be  led  captives  by  the  king  of 
the  Babylonians."  It  does  not  tell  us  where  the  writer 
is  supposed  to  have  been  when  he  wrote  this  letter  to 
those  who  were  to  be  led  captives.  While  they  were  at 
Jerusalem,  and  he  there  too,  prophesying  and  writing 
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Ids  prophecies,  it  seems  a  poor  device  to  have  ascribed 
this  piece  of  gratuitous  letter-writmg  to  him.  The  letter 
tells  them  they  shall  be  in  Babylon  for  "seven  genera- 
tions,"— ^a  most  unaccountable  variation  both  from  the 
seventy  years  of  Jeremiah's  own  words,  and  from  the 
seventy  weeks  of  the  book  of  DanieL  The  chapter  is  a 
somewhat  ingenious  and  recondite,  but  tedious  enlarge- 
Inent  of  the  fine  satire  of  the  old  Hebrew  psalmists  and 
prophets  against  idols  and  idolaters.  The  quotations 
from  the  Old  Testament  seem  to  be  taken  from  the  Greek 
version.  Therefore,  the  book  was  originally  written  in 
Greek.  Its  date  is  thought  to  be  about  the  time  of  the 
Maccabees,  perhaps  the  middle  of  the  second  century 
before  Christ 


THE  SONG  OF  THE  THEEE  HOLY  CHILDREN ; 

THE  HISTORY  OF  SUSANNA; 

THE  DESTRUCTION  OF  BEL  AND  OF  THE  DRAGON. 

These  Greek  additions  to  the  book  of  Daniel  have 
already  been  briefly  alluded  to  in  speaking  of  that  book 
(Vol  I.  p.  512).  The  history  of  Susavma  was  evidently 
designed  by  its  writer  to  be  prefixed  to  the  book  of 
Daniel,  and  in  some  manuscripts  it  is  so  placed.  But 
it  will  not  piece  on  neatly.  And  it  is  here  candidly 
described  as  ''set  apart  from  the  b^inning  of  Daniel 
because  it  is  not  in  the  Hebrew,  as  neither  the  narration 
of  Bd  and  the  Dragon^  Its  purpose  is  to  illustrate  the 
wisdom  of  Daniel,  when  a  youth,  in  preventing  the  judi- 
cial murder  of  a  virtuous  Hebrew  matron,  on  the  false 
charge  of  two  elders  who  were  themselves  judges  among 
the  Jews  in  Babylon, — ^that  wisdom  consisting  simply  in 
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interrogatiiig  two  false  witnesses  separately,  and  permit^ 
ting  them  to  contradict  each  othei^s  evidence.  "Prom 
that  day  forth,"  the  legend  proceeds,  "  was  Daniel  had 
in  great  reputation  in  the  sight  of  the  peopla"  Mean* 
while,  the  book  of  Daniel  itself  traces  his  conduct  at 
court,  and  his  growing  reputation  with  king  Nebuchad* 
jiezzar. 

The  Song  of  the  Three  Holy  Children  was  intended 
(as  its  heading  explains)  to  be  inserted  after  the  23rd 
verse  of  Dan.  iil,  and  it  is  so  inserted  in  the  Bomish 
Bible  ;♦  the  holy  children  being  the  three  youths  in  the 
fieiy  furnace,  Shadrach,  Meshach  and  Abedn^o.  Aza- 
rias  (or  Abednego)  stands  up  in  the  flames  (which  are 
described,  in  the  usual  exaggerative  style  of  the  Jewish 
paraphrasts,  as  streaming  forth  forty-nine  cubits  above 
the  furnace)  and  utters  a  prayer,  in  which  he  sums  up 
the  Hebrew  history  of  divine  blessings  and  national  un- 
worthiness  and  resulting  captivity,-}-  and  prays  for  deli- 
verance. Then  the  angel  of  the  Lord  comes  down  into 
the  furnace  and  smites  the  flame  aside;  and  then  the 
three,  "  as  out  of  one  mouth,  praised  and  glorified  and 
blessed  God,*'  in  a  beautiful  hymn,  which  is  very  much 
in  the  style  of  some  of  the  Psalms,  invoking  all  nature 
and  all  creatures  to  praise  God.  This  hymn  is  well 
known.    It  begins, — 

"Blessed  art  thou,  0  Lord  Grod  of  our  fathers  ; 
And  to  be  praised  and  exalted  above  all  for  ever. 

*  The  Douay  rorsion  explaina,  in  a  note,  that  this  paasage  was  not  in 
the  Hebrew  in  the  time  <^  Jerome,  but  conjectures  that  it  once  was  in 
Hebrew  or  Chalde^  and  declares  that  the  Church  receives  it  as  caaonicaL 
The  same  is  said  of  the  other  additions  which  are  placed  at  the  end  of 
Daniel  in  that  rersion. 

f  From  his  being  made  to  say,  "  Neither  is  there,  at  this  time,  prince  or 
proj^t  or  leader  or  sacrifice,  **  some  would  too  nicely  proye  that  the  book 
is  later  than  the  time  of  Daniel ;  as  if  the  writer  could  forget  that  he  was 
assuming  the  time  of  Daniel.  The  external  evidence  and  the  legendaiy 
character  of  the  additions  are  far  more  dedaive  marks. 
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And  blessed  is  thy  glorious  and  holy  name ; 

And  to  be  praised  and  exalted  above  all  for  ever,"  &c. 

This  alternate  response  (after  the  manner  of  Ps.  cxxxvi.) 
continues,  till  the  song  changes  into  an  invocation  of  the 
works  of  the  Lord  to  bless  the  Lord,  when  the  response 
is  varied  accordingly,  thus : 

*'  0  all  ye  works  of  the  Lord,  bless  ye  the  Lord ! 
Praise  and  exalt  him  above  all  for  ever. 
0  ye  heavens,  bless  ye  the  Lord  ! 
Praise  and  exalt,"  &c. 

The  History  of  the  Destruction  ofBd  and  oftheDragon 
is  designed  as  a  supplement  to  the  book  of  Daniel  It 
dates  itself  as  belonging  to  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of 
Cyrus,  in  the  third  year  of  which  the  last  visions  of  the 
book  of  Daniel  are  placed  (x.  1),  when  Daniel  must 
liave  been  about  eighty-seven  years  old,  and  the  procla- 
xnation  for  the  return  &om  exile  had  already  gladdened 
the  heart  of  Israel  These  additions  to  the  book  of 
Daniel  represent  the  aged  prophet  as  giving  a  not  very 
dignified  coup  de  grace  to  the  stupid  idolatry  of  the 
Babylonians,  to  the  apparent  satisfaction,  if  not  with  the 
connivance,  of  the  king.  The  detection  of  the  trickery 
of  Bel's  priests,  and  the  destruction  of  themselves  and 
their  temple  by  the  king's  orders,  encourage  Daniel 
further  to  contrive  the  seK-suffocation  of  a  deified  Dra- 
gon, to  whose  voracious  appetite  he  administers  pitch 
and  £Eit  and  hair  boiled  up  together.  The  indignation 
of  the  Babylonish  populace  is  roused  against  the  king; 
whom  they  accuse  of  having  become  a  Jew :  and  to  pacify 
them,  he  casts  Daniel  into  a  den  of  seven  lions  for  six 
days.  The  lions  do  not  hurt  him;  and  a  prophet  of 
Judea,  named  Habbcikuk,  who  was  carrying  a  bowl  of 
pottage  to  some  reapers  in  a  field,  is  brought  by  the  hair 
of  his  head,  by  the  angel  of  the  Lord,  from  Judea  to  the 
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lions'  den  in  Babylon,  to  feed  Daniel  1  A  feeble,  while 
exaggerated  repetition,  indeed,  is  this  of  the  sufficiently 
difficult  stoiy  of  the  lions'  den  in  the  sixth  chapter  of 
the  original  book.  And  not  very  credible  so  far  as  Cyrus 
is  concerned,  whose  edict  permitting  all  Jews  who  desired 
to  return  to  their  country,  was  princely  if  it  was  also 
politic ;  but  whose  alleged  interference  with  Bel  and 
with  the  Dragon  would  have  been  neither  the  one  nor 
the  other.  If  the  book  of  Daniel  was  written  in  the 
Maccabee  period,  about  B.0. 165,  of  course  these  addi* 
tions  are  later  stiU ;  how  much  later  is  of  little  impor- 
tance to  dedda 


THE  PRAYER  OF  UANASSES. 

It  has  been  mentioned  (Vol  L  p.  457)  that  the  book 
of  Chronicles  makes  the  idolatrous  king  Manasseh,  son 
of  Hezekiah,  to  have  been  carried  away  captive  to  Baby- 
lon, there  to  have  repented  of  his  idolatry,  and  to  have 
returned  home  and  restored  the  temple  worship.  As 
the  book  of  Kings  (by  far  the  more  reliable  histoiy  of 
the  two)  gives  no  hint  of  this  kind,  but  represents  his 
whole  reign  of  fifty-five  years  as  intirely  abominable, 
without  any  redeeming  period,  the  alleged  incident  cannot 
be  received  as  a  clear  historical  fact  But  the  incident 
as  allied,  and  the  statement  of  the  Chronicler  that  the 
Prayer  of  Manasseh  was  written  among  the  sayings  of 
the  seers,  suggested  to  some  Jew  of  late  date  a  theme  on 
which  to  exercise  the  seductive  faculty  of  writing  com- 
positions which  might  be  real  The  wonder  is,  that 
''the  words  of  the  seers  who  spake  to  him  in  the  name 
of  Jehovah,  God  of  Israel,"  have  not  also  been  repro- 
duced by  fancy.  "The  Prayer  of  Manasses,  king  of 
Judah,  when  he  was  holden  captive  in  Babylon,"  is  too 
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fhetorical  in  style,  and  is  not  such  a  prayer  as  a  repentant 
Sang  (mgkt  to  have  spoken,  for  he  does  not  allude  to  his 
people  as  involved  in  his  misdeeds ;  but  in  religious  sen- 
timent, if  taken  as  a  private  prayer,  it  is  true  to  the  best 
moral  standard  of  Judaism.  The  Divine  supremacy  and 
goodness ;  free  forgiveness  awaiting  man's  repentance ; 
the  kin^s  acknowledgment  of  deep  sin  and  utter  unwor- 
fhiness ;  his  bowing  the  "knee  of  his  heart,"  beseeching 
grace  from  GU)d  and  deliverance,  and  vowing  to  praise 
God  for  ever  all  the  days  of  his  life,  with  no  allusion 
even  to  sacrifice  (which  it  would  have  been  the  veiy  sign 
and  symptom  of  amendment  for  Manasseh  to  have  pro- 
mised to  offer  according  to  the  Law) ; — such,  in  outline, 
are  the  contents  of  this  Prayer,  and  such  the  implied 
theology  and  morals  of  its  unknown  author.  It  is  not 
known  to  have  existed  before  the  third  century  of  the 
Christian  era.  It  is  wanting  in  many  copies  of  the 
Greek  Septuagint  When  it  was  written,  the  -Jewish 
temple  services  had  ceased,  and  the  writer  seems  almost 
to  have  forgotten  that  they  had  ever  existed ;  but  he 
retained  the  pure  sentiments  of  morality  and  piety  to 
which  the  ceremonial  law  had  always  been  subservient 
as  its  end  and  purposa 


THE  MACCABEES 

(and  JEWISH  HISTORY  TO  THB  TIMB  OF   CHRIST). 

The  books  of  the  Maccabees  contain  the  history  of 
the  Jews  during  a  most  eventful  and  truly  heroic  period 
of  forty  years,  beginning  with  the  accession  of  Antiochus 
Epiphanes  to  the  throne  of  Syria,  B.C.  175.  This  is  the 
only  part  of  the  Apocrypha  that  contributes  any  historical 
materials  for  the  long  period  intervening  between  the 
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close  of  the  Old-Testament  history  and  the  opening  of 
that  of  the  New.  This  seems,  therefore,  a  oonvenient 
place  for  introducing  a  brief  abstract  of  the  Jewish  his- 
tory prior  to  the  date  of  the  Maccabees,  and  for  carrying 
it  rapidly  downward  after  their  time  nearly  to  the  birth 
of  Christ.  The  chief  authority  for  this  period  is  the 
well-known  Jewish  historian,  Josephus,  whose  account 
of  the  Maccabean  wars,  however,  is  no  doubt  founded 
upon  these  books,  and  whose  rhetorical  and  showy  style^ 
when  compared  with  the  first  at  least  of  these  books, 
betrays  a  more  rapid  course  of  deterioration  in  the  Jewish 
literature,  than  these  books  present  when  compared  with 
the  Hebrew  histories.  The  first  book  of  the  Maccabees 
contrasts  advantageously  also  with  the  Apocryphal  parts 
of  Esdras,  and  with  the  various  other  Greek  and  Latin 
additions  to  the  early  Hebrew  records,  contained  in  the 
Jewish  Apocrypha. 

The  history  of  the  Jews,  from  their  restoration  to  the 
time  of  Christ,  is  admirably  narrated  in  Dr.  Milman's 
fascinating  book,  so  often  referred  to  in  these  pagea  (See 
Hist  of  Jews,  VoL  IL  pp.  1—126.)  See  also  Kitto's 
History  of  Palestine ;  and  (for  a  fuller  account)  Jahn's 
"  History  of  the  Hebrew  Commonwealth  from  the  Ear- 
liest Times  to  the  Destruction  of  Jerusalem,  A.D.  72." 
The  merest  abstract  is  all  that  can  be  attempted  hera 

From  the  time  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  when  the  diffi- 
culties of  the  Eetum  had  been  at  length  surmounted, — 
when  the  temple  service  was  effectively  restored,  the 
Law  again  enforced,  and  copies  of  the  sacred  books  mul- 
tiplied,— the  Jews  appear  to  have  enjoyed  a  considerable 
period  of  comfort  and  prosperity.  The  Persian  power 
appears  to  have  been  very  much  humbled  by  the  Athe- 
nians under  Cimon,  not  long  before  the  expedition  of 
Nehemiah ;  and  it  seems  probable  that  this  circumstance 
may  have  had  no  little  influence  upon  the  Persian  coun- 
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sels  in  suggesting  a  liberal  policy  towards  the  Jews,  and 
especially  in  lecommending  the  fortifidation  of  Jeni- 
salem,  as  being  near  the  Persian  border  towards  Egypt* 
The  rival  temple  of  Samaria^  on  Monnt  (jerizim,  was 
bnilt  by  SanbaUat,  the  Horonite,  the  fatheivin-law  of  ar 
priesty  Manasseh,  whom  Nehemiah  had  expelled  for 
marrying  a  foreign  wife  (Neh.  xiii  28).  Prom  this  period 
dates  the  irreconcilable  schism  between  the  Jews  and 
the  Samaritans. 

Erom  this  time  till  the  conqnest  of  Alexander  the 
Great  (about  120  years,  that  is),  the  Jews  seem  to  have 
been  happily  unnoticed  and  unknown  to  the  great  world 
The  head  of  their  civil  administration  was  their  High* 
priest  The  silence  of  history  ia  its  most  conclusive 
testimony  to  their  tranquil  prosperity  and  happiness  in 
the  main.  Had  they  been  either  conquering  or  suffer* 
ing  under  conquest  we  should  have  known  all  about  it 
From  what  we  see  of  the  national  character  afterwards, 
this  seems  to  have  been  the  period  during  which  was 
matured  that  inflexible  regard  to  their  sacred  Law,  which 
ever  afterwards  characterized  the  nation  in  genersJ,  and 
shewed  itself  especially  in  their  firm  endurance  of  savage 
peisecutions  for  the  sake  of  their  religion. 

Alexander  the  Great  after  taking  Tyre  by  si^^e,  sum- 
moned Jerusalem  to  surrender ;  whereupon  the  priests 
and  people,  with  Jaddua  the  high-priest  at  their  head» 
solemnly  marched  out  to  meet  the  conqueror;  who,, 
through  whatever  motive  (probably  that  of  policy),  paid 

*  Hiat.  Jews,  II.  22.  The  alleged  terms  of  the  peaoe  e£footed  by  Cimon,- 
most  hamiliating  as  thej  must  have  been  to  Persia,  have,  however,  been 
disputed — as,  indeed,  has  the  fact  itself  of  Cimon's  treaty  of  peace — ^by 
more  searching  recent  historians ;  but  stiU  the  greater  £aet  remains,  that 
Persia's  sacoessive  attempts  against  Greece  had  been  abortive  and  disastrous 
to  hersell  The  date  of  Marathon  is  490  B.C. ;  of  Salamis,  480  ;  of  Bnry- 
medon,  470 ;  of  Cimon*s  alleged  treaty,  449 ;  of  Esra*8  expedition,  457 ; 
a]idK6hem]ah*s,446. 
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conspicuous  respect  to  the  high-priest,  and  declared  that 
he  had  seen  that  veiy  figure,  in  a  vision,  encouraging 
him  to  the  conquest  of  Persia  (B.C.  332).  It  is  said  that 
the  conqueror  afterwards  transplanted  a  number  of  Jews 
to  hifl  new  city  of  Alexandria, 

On  the  death  of  Alexander  (323),  Palestine  soon  be* 
came  a  bone  of  contention  among  his  rival  generals  and 
successor&  The  first  Ptolemj,  endeavouring  to  possess 
himseK  of  Syria,  besieged  Jerusalem  on  the  sabbath,  and 
met  with  no  resistanca  He  carried  off  100,000  cap- 
tives to  Alexandria  and  Gyrene,  and  presently  afterwards 
enrolled  Jewish  soldiers  to  garrison  the  fortresses  of 
Judea  for  him.  Antigonus,  one  of  Alexander's  generals 
ruling  in  the  southern  provinces  of  Asia  Minor,  con- 
tended with  him  for  the  possession  of  Syria  and  Judea» 
but  was  defeated  in  the  battle  of  Ipsus,  and  so  the  spoil 
fell  to  Rolemy  (B.C.  301).  Under  him  and  his  next 
two  successors,  Philadelphus  and  Euergetes  (whose  reigns 
reached  to  B.C.  222),  the  Jews,  both  in  Palestine  and 
in  Egypt,  seem  to  have  enjoyed  many  privileges.  It 
was  in  the  reign  of  the  second  Ptolemy  (Philadelphus), 
according  to  Josephus,  that  the  sacred  books  of  the  Jews 
v^ere  translated  into  Greek  in  Alexandria,  where  the 
noted  library  of  the  Ptolemies  was  founded,  and  a  second 
culture  of  Greek  literature  took  place.  Then  and  there 
it  was  that  [the  Hebrew  Greek  Scriptures  of  the  Apo- 
crypha began  to  be  written. 

Meanwhile,  Seleucus  had  established  the  Greek  king- 
dom of  Syria,  with  Antioch  for  its  capital;  and  this 
kingdom  afterwards  came  into  frequent  conflict  with 
that  of  the  Ptolemies,  Judea  being  often  the  scene,  and 
sometimes  the  subject,  of  their  disputes.  The  establish- 
ment of  the  dynasty  of  the  Seleucidse  became  a  date  for 
historians,  and  is  used  as  such  by  the  writer  of  the  book 
of  Maccabees,  and  by  Josephus  after  him.    This  era  of 
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the  Seleucidaa  is  the  year  B.  C.  312 ;  at  which  time 
Seleucus,  son  of  Alexander's  general  Antiochns,  became 
master  of  Babylon.  Both  at  Seleuceia,  which  he  founded 
near  the  site  of  the  modem  Bagdad,  and  at  Antioch, 
which  he  ultimately  made  his  capital,  he  gave  consider- 
able privileges  to  the  Jews  as  inducements  to  settle. 
The  sixth  on  the  Syrian  throne,  Antiochus  III.,  or  the 
Oreat  (who  reigned  223 — 187),  endeavoured  to  wrest 
Judea  from  the  hands  of  Ptolemy  IV.  (Philopator),  but 
was  defeated.  In  the  reign  of  the  next  Ptolemy,  how- 
ever, he  was  more  successful,  and  was  received  as  a  deli- 
verer by  the  Jews,  who  had  experienced  a  change  of 
treatment  under  the  4th  and  5th  Ptolemies.  This  Anti* 
ochus  mamed  his  daughter  to  the  young  king  of  Egypt 
(Ptolemy  Epiphanes),  and  made  Judea  and  Coele-Syria 
her  dower.  But  they  again  relapsed  to  the  sway  of 
Syria. 

Domestic  dissensions  now  afflicted  Judea;  and  the 
4ih  Antiochus  (EpiphaTiea  the  Illustrious,  or  Epimanes 
the  Madman)  brought  upon  them  the  crisis  of  calamity. 
Voluptuous  in  character  and  versatile  in  talent,  he  took 
delight  in  insulting  the  Jews  by  forcing  upon  them 
Grecian  customs  and  heathen  abominations.  He  pro- 
moted the  formation  of  a  gymnasium  and  the  institution 
of  all  kinds  of  Grecian  amusements.  Among  the  Jews 
themselves  there  were  some,  indeed,  who  favoured  the 
adoption  of  these  Greek  practices.  Jesus,  or  Joshua> 
the  high-priest's  brother,  was  among  this  party.  He 
bought  his  brother's  deposition  and  his  own  appointment, 
and  grecised  his  own  name  into  Jason.  Antiochus,  after 
a  successful  invasion  of  Egypt^  only  checked  by  Eoman 
interference  (see  Vol.  I.  p.  523),  returned  homewards 
through  Judea,  where  he  pillaged  and  wantonly  dese- 
crated the  temple,  sacrificing  a  swine  upon  the  altar,  to 
the  unspeakable  horror  of  the  Jewish,  peopla    He  let 

VOL.  u.  D 
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loose  hifl  soldiers  upon  fhem,  and  seemed  bent  upon 
their  extermination.  He  dismantled  the  cify,  and  built 
a  fortress  on  Mount  Zion  commanding  both  city  and 
templa  He  set  up  the  statue  of  Jupiter  Olympius  in 
the  temple,  and  other  statues  and  altars  all  over  tiie  land 
of  Judea  This  was  the  "  ceasing  of  the  daily  oflfering," 
and  the  setting  up  of  "  the  abomination  of  desolation," 
described  in  the  book  of  Daniel ;  which  is,  with  great 
probability,  believed  to  have  been  written  soon  after  the 
tyrant's  death.  These  atrocities  provoked  resistance,  and 
led  the  way  to  the  heroic  acts  of  the  Maccabees. 

The  FmsT  Book  of  thb  Maocabebs  takes  up  the 
history  from  this  point 

It  opens  with  a  brief  general  notice  of  Alexander's 
conquest  of  Persia,  and  of  the  kingdoms  erected  by  his 
successors ;  and,  at  the  tenth  verse,  comes  to  Antiochus 
sumamed  Epiphanes,  "  a  wicked  root,"  son  of  Antiochus 
the  king,  who  had  been  an  hostage  at  Bome  f  and  he 
reigned  in  the  137th  year  of  tiie  kingdom  of  the  Oreeks. 
In  these  last  words  the  era  of  the  Seleucidae  *|-  is  de- 
scribed, which  being  B.C.  312,  thus  gives  (312—137=) 
175  B.C.  as  the  opening  date  of  this  history.  The  spoil- 
ing and  profanation  of  the  temple,  and  the  enforcing 
of  idolatrous  observances  throughout  the  country  by 

•  This  was  on  the  disoomfitnre  of  the  father,  Antiochus  III.  (the  Qreat), 
bjOomelins  Scipio,  near  Magnesia,  B.C.  190,  which  terminated  his  attempts 
to  possess  himself  of  Gh^ece,  against  the  Bomans.  He  had  protected  Han- 
nibal, and  been  encouraged  by  the  latter  in  his  designs  against  the  Roman 
power.  His  son  Epiphanes  was  sent  as  hostage  for  the  fulfilment  of  the 
terms  of  the  final  treaty  with  Eome. 

f  ''  It  is  made  nse  of  all  over  the  East  by  Jews,  Christians  and  Maho- 
metans. The  Jews  call  it  the  era  of  contracts  ;  because,  when  subject  to 
the  Syro-Macedonian  princes^  they  were  obliged  to  employ  it  in  all  contracts 
and  civil  deeds.  The  Arabians  term  it  the  era  of  the  two-homed;  a  de- 
nomination taken  from  the  coins  or  medak  of  Seleucus,  in  which  he  is 
represented  with  horns,  like  those  of  a  ram.  In  the  book  of  the  Maccabees 
it  is  called  Hie  era  qf  the  kingdom  qf  the  Cfreeke.**  (Tjrtler's  Uniyexsal 
Hist,  IL  88— iftfrrv^f  Fam.  Lib.) 
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the  reckless  king,  are  painfidly  described  It  is  sadly 
recorded  that  "  many  also  of  the  Israelites  consented  to 
his  religion,  and  sacrificed  unto  idols,  and  profaned  the 
sabbatL"  The  most  savage  cruelties  are  described  as 
perpetrated;  but  it  is  added,  with  true  Hebrew  pride, 
"Howbeit  many  in  Israel  were  fuUy  resolved  and  con, 
firmed  in  themselves,  not  to  eat  any  unclean  thing. 
Wherefore  they  chose  rather  to  die,  that  they  might  not 
be  defiled  with  meats,  and  that  they  might  not  profane 
the  holy  covenant :  so  then  they  died.  And  there  was 
very  great  wrath  upon  Israel"  (L  62—64). 

In  the  second  chapter  we  are  introduced  to  the  fine 
old  priest  Mattathias  and  his  five  sons,  who  live  in 
Modin,  near  the  Mediterranean  coasts  and  who  become 
the  leaders  and  nucleus  of  a  brave  and  romantic  revolt 
against  the  Syrian  power.  The  watchword  of  Matta- 
thias was,  "Whoever  is  zealous  of  the  law  and  main- 
taineth  the  covenant,  let  him  follow  ma"  His  followers 
mustered  in  the  mountainous  country,  where  they  were 
pursued  by  the  Syrians;  and  a  considerable  body  of 
these  refugees  were  unresistingly  massacred  on  the  sab- 
bath-day. From  that  moment  Mattathias  and  his  sons 
boldly  and  rightly  proclaimed  the  lawfulness  of  resist- 
ance on  the  sabbath  (iL  41) ;  and  the  Jewish  practice 
thenceforth  was,  to  maintain  defensive  operations  in  war, 
but  to  abstain  from  aggression,  on  that  day.  A  great 
accession  is  made  to  their  standard,  especially  by  the 
adhesion  of  the  party  of  the  Assideans,  or  Chesidim 
(etymologically,  the  righteous), — those  zealous  for  the 
law,  from  whom  the  Pharisaic  party  afterwards  dege- 
nerately sprang.  Old  Mattathias  died  in  the  146th  year 
of  the  Seleucidae ;  that  is,  the  9th  of  the  reign  of  Epi- 
phanes;  and,  according  to  his  dying  injtmctions,  the 
command  devolved  upon  his  third  son,  Judas,  sumamed 
Maccabeus  (Sammer),  from  whom  this  surname  was 

n2 
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afterwards  extended  to  the  other  brothers.  Simon  is, 
by  the  father's  parting  words,  designated  as  ''  a  man  of 
counsel,"  to  whom  he  exhorts  the  brothers  always  to 
give  ear,  as  to  a  father. 

Under  Judas,  the  enthusiasm  of  the  Jews  rises  high. 
They  perform  prodigies  of  valour,  regain  the  temple, 
cleanse  it  and  restore  its  worship,  and  institute,  in  me- 
mory of  the  occasion,  the  feast  of  the  Dedication,  which 
we  find  observed  in  the  time  of  Christ  (iv.  59).  In 
connection  with  the  renewal  of  the  altar  of  bumt-ofiTer- 
ing,  which  had  been  profaned  by  Antiochus,  it  is  implied 
by  the  historian  that  there  was  at  this  time  no  prophet 
in  Israel,  but  that  expectation  was  eagerly  fixed  upon 
the  advent  of  some  future  guide.  It  is  an  illustration 
of  the  fluctuating  but  ever-recurring  hope  of  Israel,  shew- 
ing the  state  of  the  "Messianic  idea"  at  this  period: 
*' And  when  they  consulted  what  to  do  with  the  altar  of 
bumt-oflferings  which  was  profaned,  they  thought  it  best 
to  pull  it  down,  lest  it  should  be  a  reproach  to  them, 
because  the  heathen  had  defiled  it ;  wherefore  they  pulled 
it  down,  and  laid  vp  the  stones  in  the  movmtain  of  the 
temple  in  a  convenient  place,  until  there  shovld  come  a 
prophet  to  shew  what  should  be  done  with  ihem.  Then 
they  took  whole  stones  (unhewn  ones,  that  is),  according 
to  the  Law,  and  built  a  new  altar  according  to  the 
former"  (iv.44j— 47;  see  also  ix.  27,  xiv.  41).  After  this, 
Judas  fortified  the  temple,  and  strengthened  Bethsura^  a 
fortress  to  the  south,  as  a  defence  against  Idumaea. 

The  successful  exploits  of  Judas,  accompanied  by  his 
brother  Jonathan,  to  the  east  of  the  Jordan,  and  those 
of  Simon  in  Gkdilee,  occupy  the  fifth  chapter,  together 
with  the  narrative  of  a  reverse  experienced  by  the  troops 
left  by  him  in  Judea  under  a  commander  who  disobeyed 
his  orders,  but  whose  ill  success  Judas  soon  retrieved. 
The  sixth  chapter  records  the  death  of  Antiochus  in 
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Persia^  -while  endeayouring  to  plunder  a  temple,  in  the 
149th  year  (B.  C.  163) ;  and  with  poetical  justice,  but 
doubtfol  historical  accuracy,  the  Jewish  historian  makes 
him  think  with  remorse  of  '*  the  evils  he  did  at  Jerusa- 
lem," and  confess  that  his  death  in  a  strange  land  is  the 
retribution  upon  his  conduct 

The  Syrian  throne  was  now  disputed  between  Antio- 
chus  Eupator,  son  of  Epiphanes,  and  Demetrius,  son 
of  Seleucus  the  elder  brother  and  predecessor  of  Epi* 
phanea  Antiochus,  with  his  general  Lysias,  attempts 
the  reduction  of  Judea  firom  the  Idumsean  frontier ;  takes 
Bethsura^  but  assaults  Jerusalem  in  vain.  Elephants 
form  part  of  the  Syrian  army ;  and  Eleazar,  one  of  the 
brothers  of  Judas,  earns  a  renowned  death  by  stabbing 
one  of  these  huge  beasts  from  beneath,  by  whose  fall  he 
is  liiTnftftlf  crushed. 

Chap.  viL  shews  Demetrius  (Soter)  victorious  over 
Antiochus  and  Lysias,  and  established  on  the  throne  of 
Syria  (B.  C.  162).  He  adopted  a  new  poUcy,  that  of 
investing  a  high-priest  in  order  to  make  him  his  tooL 
The  priest  so  appointed  was  Alcimus,  and  with  him  the 
general  Bacehides  was  united  in  the  government  Onias, 
the  rightful  high-priest,  hereupon  retired  into  Egypt, 
where,  imder  the  countenance  of  Ptolemy  VI.  (Phito- 
metor),  he  directed  the  zeal  of  the  Jews  in  those  parts 
to  the  building  of  a  temple  at  On  (or  Heliontopolis). 
This  seems,  indeed,  quite  in  opposition  to  the  great  idea 
of  the  Jewish  Law ;  yet  the  Egyptian  Jews  pleaded  in 
their  own  justification  the  prophecy  of  Isaiah  (xix.  19), 
''In  that  day  there  shall  be  an  altar  to  the  Lobd  in  the 
midst  of  the  land  of  Egypt''  And  the  Jewish  sacrifi- 
cial worship  was  actually  conducted  there,  to  the  great 
scandal  of  the  Palestinian  Jews,  tiU  the  reign  of  Vespa- 
sian, when  it  was  extinguished  together  with  that  of 
the  temple  at  Jerusalem. 
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To  return,  however,  to  the  time  of  Onias,  when  the 
priesthood  in  the  person  of  Alcimus  was  upheld  by  the 
favour  of  the  Syrian  crown,  —  the  Assideans  (vii  13) 
were  at  first  deluded  by  the  specious  appeal  to  their 
Jewish  reverence ;  but  soon  the  treacherous  murder  of 
a  number  of  them  by  Alcimus  called  forth  the  renewed 
energy  of  Judas  and  his  comrades  in  anna  Nicanor  is 
sent  by  king  Demetrius  to  uphold  Alcimus  as  high- 
priest,  but  is  defeated  and  slain  by  Judas,  who  thereupon 
(chap,  viii)  puts  himself  under  the  protection  of  the 
Romans  by  a  treaty  of  mutual  allianca  The  Syrian 
king  sends  Bacchides  and  Alcimus  again  with  new  forces, 
and  the  heroic  Judas  is  slain  in  battle  (B.0. 161).  But 
Jonathan  is  chosen  in  his  place ;  and  after  a  period  of 
desultory  warfare,  he  is  enabled  to  make  honourable 
terms  of  peace  with  Bacchides,  including  the  restoration 
of  Jewish  prisoners  of  war.  Perhaps  the  known  pro- 
tection of  Rome  may  have  facilitated  this  treaty. 

The  tenth  chapter  brings  upon  the  stage  a  new  claim- 
ant for  the  throne  of  Syria,  in  the  person  of  Alexander 
Balas,  an  alleged,  if  not  a  real,  son  of  Epiphanes.  The 
Romans,  for  the  sake  doubtless  of  strengthening  their 
influence  in  that  part  of  the  world,  sanctioned  his  claim ; 
and  both  the  rival  kings  of  Syria  now  pay  court  to 
Jonathan,  who  accepts  the  proposals  of  Balas,  in  accord- 
ance, if  not  express  compliance,  with  the  conditions  of 
the  Roman  allianca  He  becomes  high-priest  and  prince, 
—the  first  of  the  line  of  the  Asmonean  kings  of  Judea 
Balas  defeated  and  slew  Demetrius,  and  married  the 
daughter  of  the  king  of  Egypt,  who,  however,  afterwards 
(xi)  favoured  the  side  of  young  Demetrius  and  defeated 
Balas.  Demetrius  (Nicator)  then  became  king  of  Syria 
(B.C.  145).  Jonathan,  who  had  been  true  to  the  cause 
of  Balas,  was  now,  however,  confirmed  by  Demetrius  in 
''the  high-priesthood,  and  in  all  the  honours  that  he 
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liad  before/'  and  obtained  remission  of  tribute  (xL  26 — 
36).  He  renewed  the  alliance  with  the  Bomans,  and 
civilities  are  stated  to  have  passed  between  him  and  the 
Spartans.* 

But  another  revolution  of  Syrian  affairs  placed  the 
yoiing  Antiochus  (Theos,  son  of  Alexander  Balas,  seven 
years  old)  on  the  throne ;  a  mere  puppet  in  the  hands 
of  one  Tiyphon  (zi  39),  who  at  first  confirmed  Jonathsoi 
in  the  priesthood ;  but  finding  the  integrity  of  the  latter 
a  hindrance  to  his  own  schemes  for  empire  (xiL  40), 
managed  to  practise  upon  his  unsuspicious  nature,  trea- 
cherously captured  him  and  presently  murdered  him, 
after  receiving  his  stipulated  ransom !  On  his  capture, 
Simon,  the  only  remaining  brother,  took  the  command 
of  the  Jewish  nation.  Tryphon  having  murdered  the 
yoimg  Antiochus  and  obtained  the  Syrian  throne,  Deme- 

*  How  the  Jews  and  Spartaiui  olauned  kindred,  m  all^ped  in  the  book 
of  MaocabeeSy  seems  quite  inexplicable.  See  Whiston's  Joeephns,  Antiq. 
jdii.  5,  8,  note;  see  also  1  Maoe.  zii  2 ;  ziy.  16 ;  2  Maoc.  y.  9.  Jahn 
(Hebrew  Commonwealth,  B.  ix.  sect.  91}  has  the  following  note  upon  this 
enrioas  snbject : 

«  Under  the  reign  of  Seleaons  Philopator,  Josephns  (Ant.  xii.,  iy.  10) 
plaoM  the  letter  of  Arias,  or  Darius  or  Onairos,  king  of  the  Spartans,  to 
Oniaa  the  third,  high-piiest  of  the  Jews.  This  letter,  together  with  a 
xeply  toit,  is  preseryed  in  1  Mace.  ziL  5 — 28.  This  unknown  king  is  said 
to  haye  found  it  written  in  a  book,  that  the  Spartans  were  the  descendanta 
of  Abraham,  and  consequently  the  brethren  of  the  Jews.  This  is  altogether 
in  the  taste  of  those  times,  when  all  nations  were  curious  to  ascertain  their 
origin  and  their  relationship  to  other  nations ;  but  among  the  kings  of 
Sparta,  history  preseryes  none  of  the  name  of  Arias,  or  Darius  or  0nairu% 
and  the  reply  of  the  Jews  is  not  such  as  we  should  expect  it  would  haye 
been,  if  intended  for  the  Spartans.  It  is  therefore  highly  probable  that 
the  true  name  of  the  people  referred  to  was  corrupted  by  some  early  tran- 
scriber, and  is  now  unknown.  Michaelis,  in  Anmerkungen  zu  dem  Ersten 
Buch  der  Makk.  xii.  5,  s.  268  sqq.,  conjectures  that  the  true  reading  is 
Zwof^i^rai,  SptuxUoMf  and  that  the  country  T^QDi  Sepharad  (Obadiah 
20),  is  meant,  the  situation  of  which  is  now  unknown.  Jerome  supposes 
1~)DD  ia  the  Boephorus,  or  Crimean  Tartary,  where  it  is  yery  probable 
that  there  mi^  haye  been  in  those  times  a  petty  king  oyer  a  colony  of 
Hebrew  exiles.'* 
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tdus  successfully  re-asserts  his  claims,  and  strengOieiis 
Simon  in  the  government  of  Judea  (xiiL  36).  Simon's 
administration  was  a  period  of  quiet  and  prosperity,  upon 
which  the  historian  of  the  Maccabees  enlarges  with  delight 
and  pride :  "  He  made  peace  in  the  land,  and  Israel  re- 
joiced with  great  joy."  The  Jews  began  to  use  it  as  a 
date,  and  "  to  write  in  their  instruments  and  contracts,  In 
the  first  year  of  Simon  the  high-priest,  the  governor  and 
leader  of  the  Jews.'*  Civilities  were  renewed  between 
the  Jews  and  "their  brethren,  the  Spartans,"  on  the 
accession  of  Simon ;  and  a  shield  of  gold  was  sent  to 
Borne  to  confirm  the  league  with  that  great  arbitress 
of  the  fate  of  nations,  who  not  merely  returned  a  gra- 
cious answer,  but  wrote  also  "  unto  the  kings  and  coun- 
tries," including  Syria^  Egypt,  Pergamus,  Asia  Minor, 
Sparta^  and  the  islands  of  the  ^gean,  "  that  they  should 
do  them  no  harm,  nor  fight  against  them,  nor  aid  their 
enemies."  Antiochus  (Sidetes),  son  of  Demetrius  Soter 
and  brother  of  Nicator  (who  was  a  prisoner  with  the 
Parthians),  now  takes  the  field  against  Tryphon,  with 
Simon's  aid,  whom  he  at  first  confirms  in  his  authority, 
and  to  whom  he  gives  permission  "  to  coin  money  with 
his  own  stamp  for  his  own  country"*  (xiv.  xv.).  But 
his  policy  changed  after  Tryphon's  defeat;  and  on  his 
demanding  possession  of  the  fortresses  in  Judea  held  by 
Simon,  war  was  again  renewed  between  the  Jews  and  the 
Syrians.  Simon  being  now  old,  gives  the  direction  of  the 
war  to  his  two  elder  sons>  Judas  and  John,  who  defeat 
Cendebeus,  the  Syrian  general  (xvi).  Treachery  is  again 
employed  against  this  race  of  heroes,  and  Simon  and  two 
of  his  sons  are  murdered  by  his  own  son-in-law,  Ptolemy, 
the  son  of  Abubus,  who  aimed  at  obtaining  the  priest- 
hood through  subservience  to  Syrian  interests.    John 

*  Simon's  coins  are  known  to  ooUeoton.    See  introdnotaiy  ehapier  to 
''HomphreyB's  Coins  of  England,'*  p.  xvi 
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alone  escapes  the  fate  whicli  was  intended  to  include 
hiin  with  his  father  and  brothers.  This  was  John  Hyr-^ 
canns,  so  called  from  his  having  served  under  king 
Demetrius  in  Hyrcania^  and  who  now  succeeded  to  his 
father's  office  as  king-priest,  and  inherited  the  valour  of 
his  family  with  better  fortune  than  some  of  them  (B.C. 
135—106). 

But  here  the  first  book  of  the  Maccabees  abruptly  ends, 
just  telling  us  that  the  acts  and  wars  and  worthy  deeds 
of  John  "  are  written  in  the  chronicles  of  his  priesthood," 
documents  quite  unknown  to  us.  But,  in  spite  of  this 
vague  allusion,  one  may  be  tempted  to  think  the  book 
of  Maccabees  (aU  but  this  little  addition)  was  written 
before  the  death  of  John.  Otherwise,  why  was  it  not 
carried  further?  At  any  rate,  Josephus  is  our  authority 
from  this  period  for  such  events  as  do  not  appear  on  the 
pages  of  general  history. 

The  Sbcjond  Book  of  Macxjabbes  is  not  a  conti- 
nuation of  the  history,  such  as  one  would  expect  from 
the  title,  but  contains  a  number  of  attempted  additions 
to  the  incidents  in  the  first,  chiefly  of  the  nature  of 
exaggerations  and  marvels.  These  may  be  compared  to 
the  additions  to  the  book  of  Esther,  or  those  made  to 
the  book  of  Daniel ;  for  these  are  in  like  manner  by  a 
later  writer,  who  seemingly  could  not  be  satisfied  with 
the  tmembeUished  story  of  the  Maccabees  as  already 
written.  He  does  not  indeed  allude  to  the  first  book, 
but  one  can  hardly  doubt  that  it  was  known  to  him,  as 
most  of  his  embellishments  are  additions  or  expansions, 
rather  than  repetitions.  They  reach  no  further  down 
than  the  time  of  Judas,  terminating  abruptly,  as  if  the 
writer  was  tired  of  his  task.  He  professes  (il  23)  that 
his  book  is  an  abridgment  of  five  books  by  one  Jason  of 
Gyrene,  and  introduces  it  by  a  curious  preface,  purport- 
ing to  be  a  letter  from  the  Jews  in  Judea  to  those  in 

d3 
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"Egypt,  exhorting  them  to  keep  the  feast  of  Dedication. 
This  letter  is  a  curious  jumble  of  chronology.  It  speaks 
(L  7)  of  the  Jews  in  Judea  as  having  written,  "when 
Demetrius  reigned,  in  the  169th  year"  (RC.  143),  "in 
the  extremity  of  trouble"  about  Jason's  defection ;  and 
(ver.  10)  of  another  letter  in  the  188th  year  (B.a  124)  ; 
and  then  (ver.  13)  seems  to  connect  this  last  date  with 
the  death  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  which  happened  in 
165  !  The  book  is  plainly  later  than  B.C.  124,  and  this 
is  all  we  can  say  about  its  origin.  Of  Jason  of  Gyrene, 
nothing  is  known.  The  taste  for  the  marvellous  is  fireely 
indulged  in  the  silly  legend  of  the  preservation  of  the 
sacred  fire  during  the  Babylonian  captivity  (i  19 — 22), 
and  that  of  Jeremiah's  having  commanded  the  tabernacle, 
ark  and  altar  of  incense  to  go  with  biTn  to  Mount  Sinai, 
where  he  hid  them  in  a  cave  for  the  same  period !  The 
prodigies  assigned  to  the  time  of  Judas  chiefly  consist 
of  aerial  horsemen  and  youths  in  bright  armour,  at  one 
time  protecting  the  temple  from  spoliation,  at  another 
encompassing  the  Jewish  hero,  and  virtually  damaging 
instead  of  sustaining  his  renown.  The  savage  cruelties 
detailed  with  horrid  minuteness  as  inflicted  by  Epiphanes, 
we  must  hope  are  exaggerations  also.  The  style  of  this 
book  is  rhetorical  and  inflated,  while  in  many  places 
vague,  and  palpably  unhistorical  throughout,  presenting 
a  strange  contrast  to  the  grave  dignity  of  the  first  book. 
A  Thied  Book  of  the  Maccabees  (so  called),  written 
like  the  two  preceding  in  Greek,  is  not  admitted  even 
into  the  Eomish  Canon,  nor  found  in  the  Protestant 
Apocrypha.  It  refers  to  an  earlier  time  than  that  of  the 
Maccabean  princes,  namely,  the  year  B.C.  217,  in  the 
reign  of  Ptolemy  IV.  (Philopator)  of  Egypt,  and  that  of 
the  Syrian  Antiochus  III.  (the  Great).  Its  contents  are  : 
a  legend  about  Ptolem/s  intrusion  into  the  holy  place  of 
the  temple,  as  he  returned  from  an  unsuccessful  expedi- 
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tion  against  the  Syrians,  and  his  falling  down  speechless 
oh  the  spot,  his  subsequent  persecution  of  the  Jews  in 
Alexandria,  and  their  miraculous  deliveranca  This  book 
is  supposed  not  to  have  been  written  till  after  the  time 
of  Christ 

A  FoxTBTH  Boos:  of  the  Maogabees,  but  of  unknown 
contents,  is  also  spoken  of  in  ecclesiastical  history. 

A  book  written  in  Latin  and  translated  into  Arabic  is 
given  in  Walton's  Polyglot  Bible,  bearing  the  name  of 
the  Second  Book  of  Maccabees,  which  is  made  up  chiefly 
of  the  contents  of  the  Greek  first  and  second  books,  but 
is  also  continued  down  to  the  times  of  Herod  and  Pilate, 
— ^ihat  is,  the  time  of  Jesus  Christ.  This  is  not  received 
as  canonical  in  any  part  of  the  Christian  Church. 

We  must  now  resume  our  brief  abstract  of  the  Jewish 
history. 

John  Hyboantts  succeeded  his  father  Simon,  as  priest 
and  king,  B.C.  135,  as  mentioned  at  the  end  of  the  first 
book  of  Maccabees.  Josephus  ascribes  to  him  also  the 
gift  of  prophecy  (which  the  writer  of  the  Maccabees, 
however,  had  evidently  no  idea  oi^  as  he  regrets  the  want 
of  a  prophet).  The  dispute  still  raging  between  the 
brothers  Demetrius  (Nicator)  and  Antiochus  (Sidetes) 
for  the  throne  of  Syria,  Hyrcanus  is  enabled  to  regain 
the  independence  of  Judea,  which  it  retained  till  brought 
under  the  Eoman  power  by  Pompey,  B.C.  66.  He  sub- 
dued Samaria^  and  destroyed  the  rival  temple  on  Gerizim ; 
subjugated  Idumsea,  and  made  it  henceforth  one  nation 
with  Judea.  He  renewed  the  treaty  with  the  Eomans 
for  offence  and  defence,  and  restored  the  reputation  of 
the  Jewish  kingdom  through  a  reign  of  thirty  year& 
During  his  reign,  the  rival  factions  of  Pharisees  and 
Sadducees  become  conspicuous ;  the  former  representing 
the  Assideans,  or  Chesidim,  of  an  earlier  day,  now  sadly 
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degenerated  into  fonnalism,  ostentation  and  bigotiy ;  the 
latter  being  the  more  philosophical  and  thoughtful,  and 
sometimes  sceptical,  order  of  minds ;  much  as  we  find 
them  in  the  gospel  history  a  century  aad  half  later.  The 
rivalries  of  these  parties  caused  serious  domestic  trouble 
to  the  otherwise  glorious  reign  of  Hyrcanus;  and  the 
king,  on  receiving  personal  ofiTence  from  some  of  the  Pha-^ 
risees,  changed  his  policy,  and  conspicuously  fevoured 
the  Sadducees  thenceforth. 

Abistobulus,  son  and  successor  of  Hyrcanus  (106 
B.C.),  reigned  only  one  year,  dying,  it  should  appear,  of 
horror  for  having  unintentionally  occasioned  a  brother 
to  be  assassinated,  while  exercising  cruelty  without  com- 
punction towards  his  mother  and  his  other  brothers. 

Albxandeb  JAiTN-fflUS,  the  third  son  of  Hyrcanus, 
succeeded,  and  reigned  twenty-six  years  (B.C.  104 — 78) 
vigorously  and  successfolly,  but  cruelly.  Syria  was  now 
weak  and  divided.  Cyprus  was  his  principal  foreign  foe; 
Egypt  his  ally.  The  Pharisees  were  his  deadly  oppo- 
nents at  homa  On  his  death-bed,  he  counselled  his  wife 
Alexandra  to  throw  herself  upon  them  for  support,  which 
she  did  accordingly. 

Hybcanus  II.  (B.C.  78 — 40),  a  man  of  weak  mind,  the 
eldest  son  of  Jannseus,  was  raised  to  the  high-priesthood, 
the  queen-mother  Alexandi*a  administering  secular  affairs 
vigorously  during  his  first  nine  years,  till  her  death. 
After  her  death,  Aristobulus,  her  second  son,  disputed 
the  throne  with  Hyrcanus,  who  quietly  retired  into  pri- 
vate life.  Antipater,  an  Idumean,  the  prime  minister  of 
Hyrcanus  and  father  of  Herod,  afterwards  the  Great,  now 
also  appears  on  the  stage  of  Jewish  politics,  plotting  for 
his  own  ends,  and  persuading  Hyrcamis  to  take  refuge 
with  Aretas,  king  of  Arabia,  in  his  capital,  Petra  Aretas 
and  Hyrcanus  enter  into  a  treaty  of  mutual  interest,  and 
march  against  Aristobulus,  who  retreats  to  Jerusalem. 
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While  they  press  the  siege,  the  Eomans  interfere  in  tha 
person  of  Scanrus,  the  lieutenant  of  Pompey,  who  has 
taken  Damascus,  and  has  his  eye  upon  Petra  and  the 
trade  of  the  Sed  Sea.  Scaurus  orders  that  the  siege  be 
raised ;  and  the  riyal  brothers  present  themselves  before 
Pompey  at  Damascus,  who  temporizes  with  both  while 
pursuing  his  own  designs.  Aristobulus  shuts  himself 
up  in  Jerusalem,  and  the  Bomans  take  it  after  a  siege  of 
three  months,  advaacing  their  earth-works  and  engines 
every  sabbath  without  opposition  fix)m  the  Jews,  whose 
idea  of  self-defence,  according  to  their  own  historian 
(contrary  to  the  practice  established  by  the  Maccabees),, 
did  not  admit  of  their  opposing  such  operations  on  the 
sabbath !  On  gaining  possession  of  the  temple,  Pompey 
went  into  the  holy  of  holies,  and  was  astonished  to  find 
no  statue  or  symbol  of  deity  there.  He  respected  the 
furniture  and  wealth  of  the  temple  (which  was  afterwards, 
however,  plundered  by  Crassus),  and  confirmed  Hyrcanus 
in  the  priesthood,  but  without  the  crown.  Five  courts, 
or  sanhedrims,  were  soon  after  instituted  in  different 
towns  of  Judea  by  the  Roman  general  Gtebinius.  The 
Bomans  sustained  this  state  of  things  for  a  while  against 
several  attempts  on  the  part  of  Aristobulus  and  his  sons, 
till  Julius  CsBsar  restored  Hyrcanus  to  his  royal  dignity, 
Antipater  being,  however,  the  virtual  king  under  the 
other's  nama  He  appointed  his  eldest  son,  Phasael,  to 
the  government  of  Jerusalem,  and  Herod,  his  yoimger, 
to  that  of  Galilee,  defying  the  Jewish  sanhedrim  and 
trusting  to  Boman  sanction. 

After  the  death  of  C»sar,  Cassius  came  into  Syria^ 
His  exactions  were  oppressive  in  Judea,  but  Herod 
courted  him  successfully,  as  he  did  afterwards  Mark 
Antony. 

One  struggle  more  had  Herod  to  make  for  the  acquisi- 
tion of  sovereignly.    Antigonus,  the  son  of  Aristobulus, 
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and  now  tlie  only  remains  of  the  Asmonean  family  besides 
Hjrrcanus,  takes  advantage  of  the  invasion  of  Syria  by 
the  Parthians  to  interest  them  in  his  quarrel.  Hyrcanns 
is  taken  prisoner,  and  mutilated  in  the  ears  by  order  of 
Antigonus,  to  disqualify  him  for  the  priesthood  ever 
after.  And  while  the  Parthians  are  plundering  the  coun* 
try,  Herod  successfully  pays  his  court  to  Augustus  and 
Antony  at  Bome,  and  is  invested  with  the  kingdom  of 
Judea,  which,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Eomans,  he  has 
no  very  great  diflBlculty  in  securing  against  his  competi- 
tors. Herod's  accession  to  the  tlux)ne  brings  us  to  the 
year  B.C.  37.    He  is  known  as 

Hbbod  the  Great.  The  leading  facts  of  Herod's 
reign  may  be  thus  summed  up.  Having  adhered  to  the 
cause  of  Antony,  who  represented  the  Boman  power  in 
the  East,  he  proceeded,  on  the  death  of  that  Triumvir, 
to  lay  his  crown  at  the  feet  of  the  victorious  Octavius, 
at  Ehodes ;  and  boldly  making  a  merit  of  his  fidelity  to 
his  former  master,  proffered  the  same  service  to  Octavius, 
and  received  his  diadem  again. 

His  administration  was  stem,  relentless  and  crueL 
His  domestic  history  (his  ten  wives  and  mixed  family 
the  sure  root  of  discord)  is  a  series  of  dark  dissensions 
and  intrigues,  tragic  crimes  and  avenging  woes.  His 
patron,  Augustus,  is  said  to  have  satirically  remarked, 
that  "it  were  better  to  be  one  of  Herod's  swine  than  one 
of  his  sons," 

He  shocked  the  zealous  Jews  by  the  erection  of 
amphitheatres,  and  by  his  patronage  of  Boman  games 
and  customs.  His  love  of  magnificence  shewed  itself 
in  bmlding  towns,  especially  Samaria^  which  he  named 
Sebaste  (Latin,  Augusta) ^  in  compliment  to  Augustus 
Caesar ;  and  Csesarea^  where  formerly  stood  a  little  fort 
known  as  the  Tower  of  Straton.  More  acceptably  to  the 
Jews,  though  the  proposal  was  received  with  a  natural 
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jealousy  on  their  part  at  first,  he  lavished  his  magnifi- 
cence also  upon  the  rebuilding  of  the  temple,  now  500 
years  old,  and  much  dilapidated  through  age  as  well  as 
injured  by  repeated  wars.  He  acquired  the  country  to 
the  east  of  the  Lake  of  Galilee,  known  as  Trachonitis, 
which  had  been  previously  overrun  by  banditti  His 
death  took  place  shortly  after  the  birUi  of  Christ,  but 
before  the  current  Christian  era  (which  seems  to  be  placed 
about  four  years  later  than  it  ought  to  be).  The  frenzy 
of  his  mind  during  his  last  Olness,  makes  it  quite  credi- 
ble that  he  should  have  issued  a  very  undiscriminating 
order  for  the  massacre  of  any  number  of  young  children, 
among  whom  he  might  suppose  a  future  king  of  the  Jews 
to  be  possibly  included. 

Herod;  by  will,  divided  his  kingdom  between  his  two 
sons  by  his  wife  Malthace.  To  Archelaus,  he  gave  the 
southern  part,  including  Idumea^  Judea  and  Samaria; 
to  Antipas,  the  northern  and  eastern,  consisting  of  Galilee 
and  Peraea  ("  the  country  beyond  Jordan").  Archelaus 
went  to  Bome  to  have  his  title  ratified  before  he  would 
put  on  the  crown ;  and  Antipas  met  him  before  the  court 
of  Augustus  to  claim  the  whole  government  by  virtue  of 
an  earlier  will  of  Herod's.  Meanwhile,  Sabinus,  the  pro- 
curator of  Syria,  took  military  possession  of  the  country 
with  a  view  to  plimder,  and  his  oppressions  drove  the 
Jews  to  revolt  At  length  the  imperial  edict  arrived, 
making  Archelaus  ethnarch  (not  king)  of  the  parts  be- 
queathed to  him,  and  Antipas  of  Galilee  and  Peraea; 
while  to  Herod-Philip  (the  son  of  Herod  by  Mariamne) 
were  assigned  the  districts  of  Trachonitis,  Auranitis, 
Paneas  and  BatansBa,  lying  north  of  Peraea.  Antipas  is 
the  "Herod  tetrarch  of  Galilee**  in  the  gospel  history 
(see  Luke  iiL  1). 

The  administration  of  Archelaus  was  unjust  and  cruel 
After  nine  years,  he  was  summoned  to  Bome  to  answer 

[P.  66] 
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the  accnsations  of  his  brothers  and  his  subjects,  and  was 
banished,  to  Vienne,  in  GauL  Judea  was  now  made  a 
Boman  province  (A.D.  8),  as  we  find  it  in  the  time  of 
the  New  Testament  The  consequent  levying  of  tribute 
gave  occasion  to  an  insurrection  imder  Judas  Gaulonitis, 
one  of  the  numerous  self-instituted  prophets,  or  Christs, 
who  were  continually  throwing  themselves  on  the  popu- 
lar expectation  of  a  temporal  deliverer  and  king.  Pontius 
Pilate  was  appointed  procurator  of  Judea^  A.D.  26,  by 
the  emperor  Tiberius,  succeeding  Valerius  Gratus,  who 
had  governed  eleven  years.  During  this  time,  Judea 
was  tranquil  on  the  whole.  The  praetor  had  resided  in 
Csesarea,  maldng  his  winter  quarters  in  Samaria^  till 
Pilate's  time,  who  took  up  his  winter  residence  at  Jeru- 
salem, but  found  himself  obliged  to  respect  the  religious 
scruples  of  the  Jews  by  withdrawing  the  emblematic 
Boman  EagU  from  the  city. 

A  chronological  table  may  be  usefally  inserted  here, 
presenting  the  Jewish  dates  from  the  end  of  the  Old- 
Testament  history  to  the  beginning  of  the  New,  with  the 
parallel  dates  of  Persia,  followed  by  those  of  Syria  on 
the  one  side,  and  JE^ypt  on  the  other,  and  the  Boman 
and  World  dates  in  a  fourth  column.     (Pp.  64,  65). 

[Theae  dates  are  derired  from  popular  Bourcea,  and  do  not  preteud  to 
bare  been  adjusted  to  any  particular  clironological  system ;  but  tbey  are 
auffidently  reliable  for  all  ordinary  purpoaea.  My  autboritiea  are  chiefly 
the  following  :  Milman'a  History  of  the  Jews,  Eitto*s  Histoiy  of  Palestine^ 
the  Penny  CydopaBdia,  and  the  chronological  tables  appended  to  the  Out- 
linea  of  History  in  Lardner's  Cabinet  CyclopiBdia.  There  is  frequently  a 
difference  of  a  year  or  two  (seldom  more)  in  the  same  date  aa  given  by 
theae  different  books.  One  year's  difference  of  notation  is  often  due  to  the 
fact  of  the  years  of  an  ancient  era  not  being  eonterminout  with  those  of  the 
Christian  era,  into  which  they  have  been  couTerted ;  just  as  the  Old  Style 
and  New  make  the  diffbrenoe  of  a  year  to  all  eyents  in  January,  Februaiy 
and  March,  up  to  the  25th  day.] 
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CHAPTER  L 

THB  CLAIHS   OF  0HBI8TIANITT  AS  A  DIYINE  BEVBLATION. 

.  CHBiBTiAiaTT  clainis  to  be  a  Divine  Revelation,  By 
ibis  we  understand  that  it  professes  to  be  something 
beyond  the  range  of  Nature,— ^taking  that  term  Natwre 
in  its  widest  meaning,  to  include  both  the  ordinary  phe- 
nomena of  the  outward  universe,  and  the  constitutional 
fiGunilties  of  the  human  mind  as  taught  and  developed  by 
the  ordinary  course  of  phenomena  and  events  around  it 
.  In  one  sense,  indeed,  the  Eeligion  of  Nature  might 
itself  be  caUed  a  divine  revelation,  inasmuch  as  God  is 
known  in  His  works.  The  Scriptures  themselves  ex- 
pressly point  to  the  works  of  Nature  as  m«mife8tations  of 
the  Supreme  Being,  "The  heavens  declare  the  glory  of 
God,  and  the  firmament  sheweth  his  handiwork."  "The 
invisible  things  of  Him  from  the  creation  of  the  world 
are  clearly  seen,  being  understood  by  the  things  that 
are  meuie ;  even  his  eternal  power  and  godhead."  Chris- 
tianity, in  annoimcing  itself  as  a  supernatural  revelation, 
admits,  or  rather  assumes,  aU  this  as  its  very  basis.  It 
assumes  that  man  has  a  religious  FcLCuUy  to  which  it 
may  address  itself;  and  that  the  Creation  in  which  he 
stands  and  the  Providence  which  is  over  him  have  already 
imparted  to  him  some  perception  qf  reli^on.    It  neces? 
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sarily  assumes  all  tins,  when  it  professes  to  give  him 
additional  religions  knowledge  and  a  higher  religious 
cultura 

Let  no  one,  then,  disparage  the  Beligion  of  Nature, 
with  the  idea  of  exalting  that  of  Bevelation.  They  do 
not  fully  understand  either,  who  think  the  two  can  really 
be  at  variance,  or  that  the  latter  can  be  jealous  of  the 
admitted  excellence  of  the  former.  Natural  Beligion  lies 
at  the  basis  of  Eevealed,  whether  argumentatively,  or 
historically,  or  in  the  progress  of  the  individual  mind. 
We  assume  the  belief  in  a  Supreme  Being,  the  moment 
we  begin  to  inquire  whether  He  has  supematurally  re- 
vealed His  perfections  and  wUL  The  evidences  of  revealed 
religion  are  offered  expressly  to  Theists,  not  to  Atheists. 
With  the  latter  (if  there  really  be  such  persons)  we  must 
go  a  great  step  further  bacl^  and  present  to  them  the 
primary  arguments  of  natural  religion  in  proof  of  the 
being  of  a  Grod. 

It  is  not  within  the  scope  of  this  book  systematically 
to  set  forth  the  Evidences  on  which  it  may  be  intelli- 
gently believed  that  Christianity  is  a  divine  revelation. 
Those  evidences,  in  their  proper  time  and  order,  ought, 
however,  to  be  most  rigidly  examined  by  every  one  who 
has  the  leisure,  learning  and  ability  requisite  for  such 
an  investigatioa  They  are  partly  esctemal,  partly  in- 
ternal. The  external  proofs  of  the  divine  origin  of 
Christianity,  being  altogether  historical,  imply  a  carefdl 
inquiry  into  literary  and  critical  matters  of  great  variety 
€md  of  no  littie  difficulty.  They  are  the  appropriate 
study  of  the  scholar  and  the  professional  divina  The 
internal  are  the  class  of  proofs  most  open  to  general  per- 
ception, and  most  likely  reasonably  to  satisfy  the  intel- 
ligent Christian  who  possesses  ordinary  knowledge  and 
cultivation,  but  who  is  destitute  of  technical  and  profes* 
aional  learning.    They  ore  such  as  impress  the  mind  and 
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hearty  in  reading  the  New  Testament^  witli  a  sense  of 
the  reality  of  the  things  there  related,  and  of  the  elevated 
religiousness  of  the  instractions,  precepts,  promises  and 
•examples  there  enshrined ;  su^esting  the  more  or  less 
defined  feeling  or  conviction,  that  "never  man  spake 
like  that  man;"  that  "no  man  could  do  such  miracles 
as  Jesus  did  except  God  were  with  him;"  that  he  is 
"  the  way,  the  truth  and  the  life,"  "  the  holy  one  of  God," 
who  has  "given  us  the  words  which  he  had  himself  heard 
fix)m  God." 

But  in  the  true  logical  order  of  thought  and  study, 
the  proper  preliminary  to  aU  these  inquiries  into  either 
the  internal  or  the  external  evidences  of  the  truth  of 
Christianity  would  plainly  be,  to  ascertain  first  what  Ua 
scriptures  reaUy  are,  and  w?ia;t  the  religion  itsdf  is  which 
they  offer  for  our  acceptanca  Not  tiU  we  know  what 
Christianity  really  is,  and  what  are  its  actual  claims  on 
our  assent,  are  we  really  able  rationally  to  decide  whe- 
ther we  can,  or  cannot,  admit  its  claims  and  adopt  its 
principles  into  our  hearts  and  lives.  The  study  of  the 
Scriptures,  in  short,  should,  in  logical  order  of  study, 
precede  that  of  books  on  "the  Evidences,"  and  might  in 
part  supersede  the  latter  by  narrowing  the  further  topics 
of  inquiry. 

This  preliminary  office,  then,  is  attempted  in  the  pre- 
sent pages ;  while  in  its  pursuit,  no  doubt,  the  internal 
class  of  evidences,  and  some  of  the  external  also,  vn31  be 
inddentaUy  developed  through  this  very  study  of  the 
real  character  and  claims  of  Christianity  and  of  the  nature 
of  its  Scriptures.  I  only  wish,  therefore,  in  this  chapter, 
devoted  to  "the  Claims  of  Christianity  as  a  Divine  Se- 
velation,"  to  give  dear  and  unequivocal  expression  to  a 
few  of  the  broadest,  if  not  the  most  generally  admitted, 
principles  of  religious  philosophy,  in  opposition  to  certain 
abstract  or  drpriori  objections  which,  under  ever^vaiying 
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phraseology,  still  repeat  themselves  fiom  age  to  age,  and 
which,  if  regarded  as  valid,  must  preclude  our  acceptance 
of  Christianity  at  aU,  as  supernatural  or  superhuman. 

The  principles  here  avowed  in  reference  to  Christian- 
ity, are  equally  true  in  reference  to  Judaism  also,  which, 
in  its  time  and  place,  claims  likewise  to  be  viewed  as  of 
divine  authority.  But  the  remoteness  of  the  facts  on 
which  Judaism  rests,  and  the  serious  difficulties  attaching 
to  many  parts  of  its  very  ancient  records,  remove  them 
from  the  reach  of  that  minuter  criticism  which  may  be 
satisfactorily  applied  to  the  comparatively  recent  books 
of  the  Christian  revelation.  The  thoughtful  Christian 
accepts  the  divine  origin  of  Judaism  chiefly,  it  may  be, 
as  a  retrospective  inference  from  his  more  definite  and 
clear  belief  in  the  divinity  of  the  Grospel ;  and  while 
confessing  himself  unable  to  define  the  precise  limits  of 
the  natural  and  the  supernatural  in  all  the  venerable 
records  of  the  Old  Testament,  he  may  without  blame 
satisfy  himself  to  rest  in  a  general  conviction  of  the 
Revealed  origin  of  its  pure  theology  and  high  morals,  as 
the  only  theory  that  is  consistent  with  the  sadly  con- 
trasted history  of  the  rest  of  the  ancient  world 

But  as  regards  the  claims  of  Christianity,  which  arose 
nearly  fifteen  centuries  lower  down  the  stream  of  time, 
and  in  a  properly  historical  and  (more  than  that)  an 
eminently  literary  period,  no  such  vagueness  of  general 
belief  ought  to  satisfy  an  intelligent  mind  And,  as  we 
are  now  about  to  inquire  into  tiie  nature  and  contents, 
the  occasions  and  the  authorship,  of  the  various  books 
of  the  New  Testament,  in  which  the  claims  of  the  reli- 
gion of  Jesus  Christ  to  be  regarded  as  a  divine  revelation 
set  themselves  forth,  it  seems  the  proper  occasion  for  at 
least  protesting  against  any  such  argumentative  assump- 
tions as  would  prejudge,  or  even  preclude,  those  claims. 
Having  done  this  briefly,  I  shall  leave  the  claims  of  the 
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Chiistian  Scriptares  to  speak  for  themselves,  while  endea- 
vouring to  exhibit  the  leading  characteristics  and  contents 
of  the  respective  books  of  the  New  Testament 

It  is  quite  right,  as  it  is  inevitable,  that  our  advancing 
knowledge  of  the  works  of  creation  in  a  scientific  age 
like  the  present,  should  impress  us  more  and  more  with 
a  general  prestunption  in  favour  of  that  majestic  imi- 
formity  as  having  been  unbroken  in  times  past,  which 
we  never  find  to  be  broken  now.  If  we  look  at  it  reli- 
giously, we  recognize  in  this  uniformity  of  nature  the 
wisdom  and  goodness  of  the  Divine  Being,  whose  conti- 
nued operation  we  acknowledge  in  the  laws  of  nature, 
and  whom  we  can  only  imagine  to  have  imposed  upon 
Himself  this  strict  regularity  of  operation /or  ths  sahe  of 
His  rationed  and  moral  creatmres,  whose  peculiar  fecul- 
ties  are  continually  exercised  and  trained  through  their 
experience  and  expectation  of  uniform  results  fix>m  uni- 
form causes,  but  would  have  been  given  in  vain  if  they 
were  placed  in  a  world  destitute  of  law.  Such  is  our 
religious  recognition  of  the  uniformity  of  nature.  We 
ascribe  it  to  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  God.  And 
when  we  read  of  any  alleged  violation  of  this  majestic 
and  beneficent  order  of  things,  we  are  naturally  and 
lightly  affected  with  a  feeling  of  its  primdfacie  impro- 
bability. We  demand  strong  evidence  for  the  alleged 
facts.  We  scrutinize  them  carefully,  to  see  whether  they 
may  not  admit  of  philosophical  solution  on  natural  prin- 
ciples. And  we  also  involuntarily,  but  tacitiy,  demand 
a  moral  reason  to  justify  us  in  ascribing  to  the  Deity 
such  a  departure  from  the  beneficent  uniformity  which 
He  has  Himself  ordained.  All  this  is  rational  and  truly 
religious. 

But  upon  some  minds  this  uniformity  of  nature  pro- 
duces a  further  result  that  is  not  rational  nor  religious, — « 
a  result  merely  mechanical  and  passive  in  its  growth; 

VOL.  n.  B 
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and  sadly  contractiiig  to  the  mind  in  its  inflaenca  From 
seeing  nature  thns  uniform,  they  begin  to  legard  it  as 
necessarily  uniform,  and  not  as  uniform  at  the  pure  wiH 
of  the  Deity,  and  for  £Us  wise  and  kind  purposes.  They 
come,  in  short,  to  idolize  Nature,  and  tacitly  take  its 
Laws  to  be  the  supreme  Power  or  Will  of  the  universe. 
And  then,  instead  of  regarding  miracle  as  simply  impro- 
bable, and  prmd  facie  suspicious,  and  as  requiring  to  be 
jealously  scrutinized,  they  become  so  boldly  unphiloso- 
phical  as  to  undertake  to  prove  that  it  is  impossible  for 
the  Deity  to  do  sometimes  what  He  does  not  do  always. 
Hume's  celebrated  but  sophistical  argument  is  simply 
this  feeling  put  into  words;  and,  in  whatever  varied 
phraseology  it  be  reproduced,  it  is  still  but  the  assump- 
tion, founded  on  the  general  government  of  the  world 
by  certain  laws,  that  the  Creator  cannot  relax,  control 
or  overbear  His  own  laws  if  He  please.  Dr.  Channing 
has  described  this  tendency  of  mind  in  his  excellent 
discourse  on  the  "Evidences  of  Bevealed  Beligion" 
(preached  at  the  Dudleian  Lecture  before  the  University 
of  Cambridge,  Mass.,  1821).  The  whole  discourse  can- 
not be  too  highly  recommended  as  an  exposition  of  the 
gospel  evidences : 

**  These  later  tunes  are  distingaished,  as  jou  well  know,  by 
successM  researches  into  nature ;  and  the  discoveries  of  science 
have  continually  added  strength  to  that  great  principle,  that 
the  phenomena  of  the  universe  are  regulated  by  general  and 
permanent  laws,  or  that  the  Author  of  the  universe  exerts  his 
power  according  to  an  established  order.  JSTatore^  the  more  it 
is  explored,  is  found  to  be  uniform.  We  observe  an  unbroken 
succession  of  causes  and  effects.  Many  phenomena,  once  de- 
nominated irregular,  and  ascribed  to  supernatural  agency,  are 
found  to  be  connected  with  preceding  circumstances,  as  regu- 
larly as  the  most  common  eventa  The  comet,  we  leani, 
observes  the  same  attraction  as  the  sun  and  planets.  When 
a  new  phenomenon  now  occurs,  no  one  thinks  it  mizacoloufli 
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bat  belieTes  that,  when  better  nndeistood,  it  may  be  reduced 
to  laws  already  known,  or  is  an  example  of  a  law  not  yet 
investigated. 

'*  Now  this  increasing  acquaintance  with  the  uniformity  of 
nature  begets  a  distrust  of  alleged  violations  of  it^  and  a  ra- 
tional distrust  too;  for  while  many  causes  of  mistake  in  regard 
to  alleged  miracles  may  be  assigned,  there  is  but  one  adequate 
cause  of  real  miracles,  that  is,  the  power  of  God;  and  the 
regularity  of  nature  forms  a  strong  presumption  against  the 
miraculous  exertion  of  this  power,  except  in  extraordinary 
circumstances,  and  for  extraordinary  purposes  to  which  the 
established  laws  of  the  creation  are  not  competent.  But  the 
observation  of  the  uniformity  of  nature  produces  in  multitudesi 
not  merely  this  rational  distrust  of  alleged  violations  of  it,  but 
a  secret  feeling  as  if  such  violations  were  impossible.  That 
attention  to  the  powers  of  nature  which  is  implied  in  scientific 
research,  tends  to  weaken  the  practical  conviction  of  a  higher 
power ;  and  the  laws  of  the  creation,  instead  of  being  regarded 
as  the  modes  of  Divine  operation,  come  insensibly  to  be  con- 
sidered as  fetters  on  his  agency,  as  too  sacred  to  be  suspended 
even  by  their  Author.  Hiis  secret  feeling,  essentially  atheis* 
tical,  and  at  war  with  all  sound  philosophy,  is  the  chief  foun« 
dation  of  that  scepticism  which  prevails  in  regard  to  miraculous 
agency,  and  deserves  our  particular  consideration.'* 

The  newest  form  of  moving  the  previous  question 
against  the  discussion  of  the  supemiEitural  claims  of 
Chiistiamty  is,  to  declare  that  an  ''external  revelation" 
is  a  contradiction  in  terms.  The  inward  consciousness 
of  the  mind,  we  are  told,  is  the  only  revelation  possible 
Yet  the  upholders  of  this  dogma  are  accustomed  to  speak 
without  scruple  of  the  works  of  nature  as  "revealing'* 
to  them  the  perfections  of  the  Deity.  And  whether  this 
be  a  right  or  a  wrong  use  of  the  term  "revelation,"  cer- 
tainly the  source  of  reUgious  knowledge  and  impression 
is,  in  that  case,  external  to  the  mind  In  this  often- 
repeated  dictiAm  ofihe  impossibility  of  an  ea^temai  reve^ 
laHon^  a  strange  confusion  seems  indeed  to  be  made 

si 
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between  two  things  sufficiently  distinct  and  distingcdiflhr 
able,  namely,  between  the  necessary  interruihiess  of  the 
faculty  which  understands  and  believes,  with  all  its  ope- 
rations in  understanding  and  believing,  and  the  disputed 
ea^temalness  of  some  at  least  of  the  materiais  for  imder- 
standing  and  belief  It  seems  strange,  indeed,  that  so 
loose  a  fallacy  as  that  of  confounding  the  faculty  which 
believes  with  the  alleged  materials  which  invite  or  enter 
into  our  belief  should  beset  a  highly  acute  class  of 
writers  such  as  those  now  alluded  to :  but  how  else  cau 
we  explain  the  position  taken  by  them  against  the  pos^ 
sibiUty  of  an  "external  revelation"  and  a  "book  revelar 
tion"?  WhUe,  however,  alluding  thus  especially  to  this 
new  phase  of  the  argument  against  all  supernatural  reve- 
lation, the  further  statement  of  the  principles  on  which 
we  vindicate  the  philosophy  of  revealed  religion,  will  be 
made  in  general  terms  of  the  widest  applicability. 

In  considering  the  grounds  of  religious  belief,  whether 
in  reference  to  natural  or  revealed  religion,  we  plainly 
have  to  examine  two  distinct  matters:  first,  our  own 
eoJXBcioxia  faculty,  as  the  believing  power ;  and  secondly, 
the  materials  of  bdief 'presented  to  it  It  seems  almost 
superfluous  to  explain  or  argue  that  these  two  matters 
are  perfectly  distinct,  though  both  of  them  are  concerned 
in  the  practical  acquisition  of  religious  belief  and  feeling. 
The  one  is  internal ;  the  other  is  external,  though  affect- 
ing us  inwardly,  as  we  can  be  no  otherwise  affected. 
The  one  is  ofua, — the  other  is  out  of  wb,  but  works  its 
spiritual  results  in  us.  We  have  many  other  faculties 
which  we  never  confound  with  their  objects.  Sight  is 
a  faculty,  and  visible  things  are  its  objecta  Hearing 
is  a  faculty,  and  sounds  are  its  objecta  The  stomach 
is — a  faculty,  shall  we  say?  or  an  organ  possessing  the 
faculty  of  d^estion ;  food  is  its  supply,  its  object  The 
Qonscience  is  a  faculty  of  higher  and  more  subtle  prder^ 
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and  our  own  and  other  people's  actions  are  the  object^ 
of  its  attention  and  judgment  So,  the  more  directly 
rel^ons  sense  (perhaps  including  the  conscience)  is  a 
faculty :  its  materials  for  religious  belief  and  feeling  are 
not  themselves  the  faculty,  but  matters  external  to  it^ 
while  adapted  to  it  and  capable  of  impressing  their  ap- 
propriate quaKties  upon  it  This  religious  faculty  may 
indeed  have  (as  some  maintain,  and  it  matters  not  to  our 
present  purpose  to  dispute  or  afl&rm)  certain  intuitive 
ideas  or  perceptions ;  as  the  conscience  may  be  believed 
to  have  certain  instinctive  judgments,  applicable  to  ex^ 
temal  occasions,  but  prior  to  them.  It  may  be  left  id 
the  deep  metaphysician  to  decide  whether  such  intuitions 
or  instincts  are  properly  to  be  called  the  faculty  itself, 
or  its  self-deyeloped  results;  but  manifestly  there  are 
also  large  materials,  apart  from  these  and  quite  external 
to  the  faculty,  which  address  themselves  to  it  and  ex- 
ercise and  develope  it  continually,  and  without  which  the 
religious  faculty  can  be  no  more  said  to  be  complete  in 
its  internal  self-action,  than  the  eye  can  have  its  vision 
without  access  to  the  external  world,  or  the  stomach 
perform  digestion  except  on  the  admission  of  food  from' 
without  The  faculty,  in  short,  is  one  thing ;  its  mate- 
rials are  another ;  and  these  may  be  partly  self-supplied 
perhaps,  but  are  chiefly  from  without,  in  the  first  instance 
at  least, — that  being  true  of  aflFection,  and  of  the  religious 
faculty  as  partaking  of  both  intellect  and  affection,  which 
was  acutely  said  by  Leibnitz  of  the  intellect :  Nihil  in 
inteUectu  (affectu)  qiwd  non  priua  in  sensu,  nisi  ipse 
inteUecttLS  (affectus).  In  plain  English,  All  that  is  in  the 
mind  was  first  in  tiie  senses,  except  the  mind  itself.  An 
important  distinction,  yet  often  overlooked  1 

The  religious  faculty,  then,  whatever  instincts  of  feel- 
ing or  intuitions  of  thought  it  may  have,  is  plainly  cog- 
nizant of  eaitemal  sources,  occasions  or  suggestions  of 
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feeling  and  of  thought  in  the  world  of  creation  and  pro- 
yidence ;  and  there  is  theiefoie  no  childish  absurdity,  on 
the  face  of  onr  argument,  in  maintaining  that  it  could 
equally  receive  (if  offered  to  it)  external  materials  from 
the  miraculous  deeds  and  inspired  thoughts  of  others. 

This  religious  faculty  seems  as  clearly  an  essential 
attribute  of  man  as  any  of  his  bodily  or  mental  powers ; 
varying  in  acuteness,  like  all  his  other  powers,  with 
nations,  families  and  individuals.  When  it  has  devoted 
itself  to  the  investigation  of  the  physical  creation,  and 
found  order,  beauty  and  kind  design  in  its  wonderful 
arrangements,  it  ascribes  to  the  unseen  Cause  of  all  things 
the  attributes  thus  betokened.  In  the  course  of  Provi- 
dence over  human  history,  if  it  can  trace,  though  with 
tremulous  thought,  the  production  of  good  amid  evil, 
and  a  reigning  law  of  progress  amid  social  complexity 
and  strife,  it  is  proportionately  strengthened  in  the  bright 
and  happy  convictions  of  Theism.  By  acute  self-inspec- 
tion, it  further  finds  that  the  vague  idea  of  Deity  is  ulti- 
mately developed  from  germs  of  Power,  Wisdom  and 
Love  existing  in  the  human  soul  itself  and  expanding 
to  meet  the  manifestations  of  a  higher  Wisdom,  Power 
and  Love  in  the  creation  aroimd.  And  who  then  shall 
say  it  is  a  thing  in  itself  impossible  or  incredible,  that 
from  yet  other  sources,  just  as  much  external  to  itself 
as  those  works  of  Nature  and  ways  of  Providence, — ^from 
a  life,  for  instance,  of  divinest  virtue  heralded  by  radiant 
miracle,  and  from  instructions  inspired  by  superhuman 
wisdom, — ^the  same  religious  faculty  should  receive  yet 
further  developement  and  aid?  Ttds  is  the  question, 
stated  in  the  abstract,  as  to  the  possibility  of  an  external 
revelation. 

And  it  is  difficult  indeed  to  imagine  what  ihpriori 
objection  there  can  be,  on  Theistical  principles,  to  the 
admission  that  this  is  at  least  possible.    Whether  actual 
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or  not,  is  a  question  of  fact,  to  be  decided  by  a  carefiil 
examination  of  the  alleged  casa  But  our  question  just 
now  relates  simply  to  its  abstract  possibility.  And  I 
must  plainly  avow  my  inabiliiy  to  enter  even  into  the 
feeling,  as  a  Tkeiet,  that  a  miraculous  interposition  is 
abstractedly  impossible.  Its  drpriori  improbability  may 
indeed  impress  me,  cls  a  Theist,  when  I  have  been  devot- 
ing myself  earnestly  to  the  study  of  natural  phenomena^ 
and  have  been  struck  with  the  majestic  uniformity  of 
the  Creation's  laws,  which  I  find  are  never  relaxed  even 
to  save  the  infliction  of  grievous  pain  and  suffering;  when 
these  result  in  the  course  of  that  grand  uniformity ; — 
doubtless  because  infinitely  more  pain  and  suffering  are 
avoided  by  man's  intelligent  perception  of  the  uniformity 
and  his  self-guidance  accordingly.  But  i£,  in  turn,  I 
devote  myself  to  another  study,  Ihat  of  the  mental  and 
moral  phenomena  of  my  own  being,  where  I  find  no 
such  laws  of  mechanical  and  chemical  uniformity  exist- 
ing, but  Thought  and  Will,  instead,  recognizing  the 
immediate  presence  of  the  Divine  Spirit  in  the  human 
soul;  the  former  impression  against  the  probability  of 
supernatural  communications  &om  the  Deity  is  apt  to 
give  place  to  the  very  opposite  feeling  of  expectation, 
rather,  that  they  may  be  firequent  in  my  own  and  aU 
other  human  souls.  And  so,  while  one  set  of  reasoners 
have,  imder  the  all-prevailing  idea  of  mechanical  and 
chemical  laws,  doubted  the  possibility  of  the  Deity  re- 
vealing Himself  beyond  or  above  the  laws  of  matter, 
another  set  of  minds  have  believed  in  what  they  have 
called  perpetual  miracles  within  the  soul, — ^that  is,  in 
spiritual  influences  from  the  Father  of  our  spirits ;  which 
being  constant,  they  have  committed  an  abuse  of  language 
in  calling  miraculous  at  all,  since  they  ought  rather  to 
have  endeavoured  reverently  to  refer  them  to  the  super- 
sensuous,  but  not  supernatural,  laws  of  the  human  soul 
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itself  But  who  shall  piestune  to  deny  that  tHe  Great 
Buler  of  all  may,  if  He  sees  fit,  define  for  Himself  another 
course  of  property  miraculotis  or  supernatural  interven- 
tion ;  and,  neither  absolutely  bounding  His  operations 
in  the  material  world  by  the  laws  of  His  general  agency 
when  special  deviations  are  warranted,  nor,  in  His  ordi* 
naiy  access  to  the  souls  of  men,  influencing  them  in  a 
manner  devoid  of  appropriate  law,  may,  on  rare  occa- 
sions and  for  great  purposes  of  blessing,  have  asserted 
His  supremacy  over  the  general  laws  both  of  matter  and 
of  mind,  for  tiie  greater  good  of  His  spiritual  creature, 
man? 

The  theory  of  the  miraculous  origin  of  the  gospel 
maintains  that  the  Heavenly  Father  has  thus  acted,  when 
He  inspired  the  soul  of  Jesus  Christ  with  special  divine 
wisdom,  and  committed  to  his  hands  miraculous  power 
over  physical  nature.  Channing,  in  the  admirable  dis- 
course already  cited,  thus  powerfully  illustrates  the  true 
sanctity  of  the  laws  of  God  in  nature,  and  the  implied 
supremacy  of  Him  whose  laws  they  are : 

^  To  a  man  whose  belief  in  God  is  strong  and  practical,  a 
miracle  will  appear  as  possible  as  any  other  effect,  as  the  most 
common  event  in  life;  and  the  argument  against  miracles^ 
drawn  from  the  uniformity  of  nature,  will  weigh  with  him 
'  only  as  far  as  this  uniformity  is  a  pledge  and  proof  of  the 
Creator^s  disposition  to  accomplish  his  purposes  by  a  fixed 
order  or  mode  of  operation.  Now  it  is  freely  granted,  that  the 
Creator^s  regard  or  attachment  to  such  an  order  may  be  inferred 
from  the  steadiness  with  which  he  observes  it ;  and  a  strong 
presumption  lies  against  any  violations  of  it  on  slight  occasions^ 
or  for  purposes  to  which  the  established  laws  of  nature  are 
adequate.  But  this  is  the  utmost  which  the  order  of  nature 
authorizes  us  to  infer  respecting  its  Author.  It  forms  no  pre- 
sumption against  miracles  universally,  in  all  imaginable  cases, 
but  may  even  furnish  a  presumption  in  their  favour. 

^  We  are  never  to  forget  that  God'a  adherence  to  the  order 
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of  the  Tudyeise  is  not  necessary  and  mechanical,  but  intelligent 
and  voluntary.  He  adheres  to  it,  not  for  his  own  sake,  or 
because  it  has  a  sacredness  which  compels  him  to  respect  it^ 
but  because  it  is  most  suited  to  accomplish  his  purposes.  It 
is  a  means,  and  not  an  end ;  and  like  all  other  means  must 
give  way  when  the  end  can  best  be  promoted  without  it  It 
is  the  mark  of  a  weak  mind,  to  make  an  idol  of  order  and 
method, — ^to  cling  to  established  forms  of  business,  when  they 
clog  instead  of  advancing  it  If^  then,  the  great  purposes  of 
the  universe  can  best  be  accomplished  by  departing  from  its 
established  laws,  these  laws  will  undoubtedly  be  suspended ; 
and  though  broken  in  the  letter,  they  will  be  observed  in  their 
spirit^  for  the  ends  for  which  they  were  first  instituted  will 
be  advanced  by  their  violation.  Now  the  question  arises,  for 
what  purposes  were  nature  and  its  order  appointed  ?  and  there 
is  no  presumption  in  saying,  that  the  highest  of  these  is  the 
improvement  of  intelligent  beings.  Mind  (by  which  we  mean 
both  moral  and  intellectual  powers)  is  God's  first  end.  The 
great  purpose  for  which  an  order  of  nature  is  fixed,  is  plainly 
the  formation  of  Mind.  In  a  creation  without  order,  where 
events  would  follow  without  any  regular  succession,  it  is  ob- 
vious that  mind  must  be  kept  in  perpetual  infancy ;  for  in 
such  a  universe  there  could  be  no  reasoning  from  effects  to 
causes,  no  induction  to  establish  general  truths,  no  adaptation 
of  means  to  ends ;  that  is,  no  science  relating  to  God,  or  matter 
or  mind ;  no  action ;  no  virtue.  The  great  purpose  of  God, 
then,  I  repeat  it,  in  establishing  the  order  of  nature,  is  to  form 
and  advance  the  mind ;  and  if  the  case  should  occur  in  which 
the  interests  of  the  mind  could  best  be  advanced  by  departing 
from  this  order,  or  by  miraculous  agency,  then  the  great 
purpose  of  the  creation,  the  great  end  of  its  laws  and  regula- 
rity,  would  demand  such  departure ;  and  miracles,  instead  of 
warring  against,  would  concur  v^ith  nature. 

"Now,  we  Christians  maintain  that  such  a  case  has  existed. 
"We  affirm,  that  when  Jesus  Christ  came  into  the  world,  nature 
had  faUed  to  communicate  instructions  to  men,  in  which,  as 
intelligent  beings,  they  had  the  deepest  concern,  and  on  which 
the  full  developement  of  their  highest  faculties  essentially 
depended ;  and  we  affirm,  that  there  was  no  prospect  of  relief 
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from  nature ;  so  that  an  exigence  had  occurred  in  which  ad- 
ditional communications,  supernatural  lights^  might  rationally 
be  expected  from  the  Father  of  spirits.*' 

It  seems  evidently  impossible  to  give  any  definition  of 
what  we  mean  by  miracle,  except  negatively.  We  mean 
that  which  the  uniform  laws  of  nature  are  insufficient  to 
produce ;  but  whether  it  be  done  immediately  by  a  divine 
act,  or  instrumentally  through  some  unknown  secondaiy 
agent  not  among  the  uniform  powers  of  nature,  seems 
useless  and  absurd  to  speculate. 

If  to  this  definition  it  be  objected  (as  it  often  is),  that 
what  is  a  miracle  to  one  age  through  mere  ignorance  of 
its  cause,  may  not  be  so  to  another  age  more  advanced 
in  science, — we  accept  the  truth  of  this  very  obvious 
observation ;  but  as  tin  objection  to  the  gospel  miracles 
we  must  say  it  is  quite  irrelevant  It  shews,  indeed, 
that  they  necessarily  have  to  be  tested  by  a  more  perfect 
science  than  that  of  their  own  day.  It  is  a  pledge  that 
they  must  and  shall  undergo  a  continually  more  and 
more  searching  scientific  scrutiny ;  and  that  those  essen- 
tial and  well-attested  facts  of  the  gospel  history  which 
cannot,  with  the  aid  even  of  our  advanced  science,  be 
referred  to  any  known  law,  must  have  been  simply  mira- 
culous beyond  dispute,  if  they  ensued  upon  the  word  of 
Jesus  of  Nazareth.  TUs  seems  the  only  practical  bear- 
ing upon  the  gospel  miracles,  of  an  observation  which  is 
often  very  gravely  propounded  on  the  general  subject, 
with  the  implied  thought  that  its  application  would  have 
the  eflfect  of  disparaging  the  Christian  miracles ;  whereas, 
it  does  just  the  contrary.  Our  modem  physical  science 
has  not  detected  any  natural  laws  according  to  which 
the  leper  was  cleansed,  the  lame  walked,  the  demoniac 
was  cured  and  the  dead  brought  to  life,  at  the  mere  word 
of  Jesus  Christ  Nor  has  the  modem  science  of  mind 
and  morals  enabled  us,  when  reading  history  more  cax&- 
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fully  by  its  light,  to  explain  the  character  and  pretensions 
of  Jesus  as  the  natural  growth  of  his  age  and  countiy, 
or  his  moral  and  religious  instructions  as  due  to  his 
parentage  and  education. 

I  do  not  attempt  to  refine  or  speculate  upon  the  nature 
of  miraculous  influences,  whether  as  inspiring  the  mind 
of  Jesus,  or  as  also  ruling  outward  objects  at  his  inspired 
word.  That  which  I  feel  I  must  accept  as  miraculous 
because  quite  exceptional  to  the  known  order  of  nature 
in  man  and  around  him,  I,  by  so  accepting  it,  confess  to 
be  beyond  the  reach  of  all  further  philosophizing  as  to 
the  manner  of  its  causation.  I  refer  it  straight  to  God 
therefore,  without  asserting  or  denying  anything  respect- 
ing the  possible  means  of  its  production  at  His  sovereign 
wilL  Exceptional  as  it  seems,  however,  in  one  point  of 
view,  from  a  higher  view  it  is  in  perfect  harmony  with 
the  course  of  the  Divine  government  The  harmony  of 
design  runs  through  both  the  natural  and  the  super- 
natural alike.  With  wise  and  kind  design,  the  Creator 
has  ordained  the  uniformity  of  nature ;  and  with  the 
same  wise  and  kind  design,  He  has  ordained  the  special- 
ties of  inspiration  and  miracla 

But  in  admitting  miracles  into  its  belief,  just  as  in 
accepting  any  new  principles  of  knowledge,  belief  or 
action  from  unmiraculous  sources,  the  intelligent  mind 
involuntarily  requires  certain  conditions  to  be  strictly 
fulfilled 

The  knowledge,  whether  professing  to  come  fix)m  a 
natural  or  a  supernatural  source,  must  be  consistent  with 
reason.  New  knowledge,  like  old,  may  surpass  our  rea- 
soning powers ;  but  anything  that  contradicts  them  is 
not  knowledge.  Eevelation,  like  natural  science,  may 
wrap  us  in  the  veil  of  mystery,  but  it  cannot  mock  us 
with  incongruities.  Close  beside  its  sublime  discoveries 
may  be  "  the  palpable  obscure  "  of  vastness  or  of  minute- 
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ness,  of  height  or  depth  ;  while  all  around  there  is  always 
the  infinite  and  the  divina  But  what  is  taught  must  be 
intelligibla  The  mysteiy  revealed  is,  90  far  as  revealed, 
mystery  no  more.  Mystery  is  but  the  Greek  word  for 
secret.  A  secret  told,  has  ceased  to  be  a  secret  by  the 
telling.  And  the  gospel,  revealing  mysteries,  has  com- 
municated knowledge  to  our  reasoning  and  imderstand- 
ing  minds.  By  just  so  many  the  fewer  divine  secrets 
are  still  imtold.  Yet,  0^  the  depth  and  height  un- 
known! 

So  the  morality  which  claims  a  revealed  sanction  must 
approve  itself  to  the  purest  dictates  of  conscience.  A 
revelation  of  morals,  just  as  any  human  speculations  on 
morals,  necessarily  addresses  itself  to  conscience  for  its 
reception.  It  is  absurdity,  if  not  profaneness,  to  imagine 
the  case  of  revealed  precepts  being  immoral;  though 
precepts  pretending  to  revelation  sometimes  have  been 
so.  Conscience,  duly  appreciating  its  own  function,  re- 
jects any  such  claims  at  once,  and  requires  that  whatever 
it  accepts,  from  nature  or  fix>m  revelation,  be  accordant 
with  its  own  purest  dictates. 

In  short,  to  express  this  great  principle  in  the  most 
general  terms,  we  expect  and  demand  in  any  assumed 
revelation,  that  its  whole  influence  shall  be  of  an  improv- 
ing and  refining  kind  upon  our  minds,  feelings  and  char 
xacters.  To  this  inward  test  Jesus  Christ  himself  ex- 
pressly appeals :  "  Why,  even  of  youa-sekes,  judge  ye  not 
what  is  right  r 

It  is  needless  to  say,  that  all  these  requisites  are  not 
only  found  in  Christianity  by  every  one  who  intelligently 
accepts  it  as  true  and  divine,  but  are  confessed  to  belong 
to  it  by  many  others  who  find  a  stumbling-block  in  its 
miraculous  claims.  The  want  of  this  harmony  with  our 
other  knowledge  and  with  the  highest  and  most  genuine 
requirements  of  our  intellectual  and  moral  faculties,  is 
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OUT  justification  in  at  once  rejecting  the  divine  preten- 
sions of  many  ancient  and  modem  systems  or  secta 

Is  it  then  asked,  What  is  the  use  of  miracle,  when  we 
submit  even  its  evidence  to  the  test  within  ourselves  ? 
This  question  bespeaks  the  continually  repeated  fallacy, 
first  committed  indeed  by  the  highest  orthodoxy,  and 
then  adopted  by  the  most  decided  scepticism, — the  fal- 
lacy of  thinking  that  outward  proofe  can  supersede  the 
inward  faculty  to  which  they  address  themselves.  Know- 
ledge implies  a  knowing  faculty.  Belief  resides  not  in 
the  things  believed,  but  in  the  mind  believing.  So  reve- 
lation can  never  supersede  reason,  any  more  than  the 
telescope  or  microscope  the  eya  The  eye  sees  by  means 
of  the  lens.  The  reason  knows  by  means  of  the  revela- 
tion. To  set  them  at  variance  is  like  saying  that  revela- 
tion is  not  designed  for  reasoning  man,  but  for  the  irra* 
tional  brute  creation.  So  when,  by  these  primary  tests 
of  reason  and  conscience,  we  have  rejected  all  palpably 
unworthy  claims  upon  our  acceptance,  we  have  still  to 
scrutinize  those  remaining  claims  which  do  not  violate 
the  highest  sanctity  of  the  souL  But  the  very  fact  of 
such  fcdse  claims  having  been  frequently  put  forth,  may 
fairly  be  considered  as  pointing  to  the  reality  of  some 
true  though  rare  occasions  of  miraculous  intervention  on 
the  part  of  the  benevolent  Grod.  As  the  shadow  follows 
the  substance,  and  no  one,  from  finding  the  shadow  un- 
substantial, argues  that  there  was  no  substance  to  pro- 
duce it, — as  the  counterfeit  implies  the  previous  exist- 
ence of  the  genuine,  and  the  existence  of  the  genuine 
alone  accounts  for  the  motive  or  suggestion  to  imitate  it 
in  the  spurious, — so  the  discriminating  rejection  of  false 
miracles  opens  the  clearer  perception  of  the  possibility 
and  the  probability  of  real  ones  having  occurred,  when 
needed  by  the  world  for  great  purposes. 

I  accept  then,  folly  and  frankly,  the  miraculous  in 
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Christianity  as  its  veiy  basis.  I  camiot  separate  its  miiar 
culous  from  its  ordinary  events  without  leaving  the  latter 
mutilated,  unintelligible  and  unnatural  So  far  from 
the  miraculous  being  a  difficulty  in  the  way  of  revelation, 
the  difficulty  to  me  is  even  to  imagine  a  revelation  with- 
out mirada  But  it  is  of  great  importance  to  clear  thought 
and  rational  belief,  to  place  the  subject  of  Miracles  in  its 
proper  ord&r  in  the  chain  of  Christian  evidenca 

The  miracles  of  the  gospel  history  are  of  two  kinds, 
physical  and  spiritual^  or  outward  and  inward  ; — ^those 
wrought  in  other  persons  or  things  at  the  word  of  Christ 
or  an  apostie,  and  those  wrought  upon  their  own  minds 
by  the  Divine  inspiration.  The  outwfiurd  works  were 
those  that  commanded  the  largest,  or  at  least  the  earliest, 
attention  in  our  Lord's  own  day ;  but  the  great  spiritual 
miracle  of  his  inspired  mind  and  character  is  that  which 
constitutes  the  Gospel  itself  as  a  revelation  from  Gk)d  to 
man. 

Now  it  seems  obvious  to  notice  the  necessarily  changed 
relation  in  which  these  two  classes  of  miracle  stand  to 
the  gospel  evidences,  through  the  mere  lapse  of  time 
and  remoteness  of  place.  A  physical  miracle  seen  must 
have  a  very  different  effect  upon  the  mind  from  a  mira- 
cle reportsdy  especially  one  belonging  to  a  distant  age 
and  country.  The  miracle  seen,  is  felt  as  a  proof  of 
something  else ;  but  the  miracle  reported,  is  felt  to  want 
proof  itself  "When  the  outward  miracles  of  Christ  were 
done  before  men's  sight,  defying  explanation  frt)m  natu* 
ral  causes,  carrying  with  them  an  evidentiy  benevolent 
purpose,  and,  above  all,  having  the  warranty  of  such  a 
character  and  life  as  that  of  tiie  Saviour,  his  personal 
disciples  saw  in  them  the  true  signs  of  a  divine  mission 
and  conclusive  proof  of  his  superhuman  qualification  to 
teach  and  guide  them.  They  argued  that  "  no  man  could 
do  such  miracles  unless  God  were  with  him."    They  re- 
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gaided  him  bb  "a  man  proved  to  be  from  God  by  the 
miracles  and  signs  which  God  did  by  him."  They  looked 
to  him,  therefore,  for  disclosures  of  important  religious 
tmth,  beyond  their  natural  and  their  hitherto  revealed 
knowledge,  but  in  harmony  with  aU  their  highest  per- 
ceptions of  trutL  Their  conscience  received  with  rever- 
ence, but  without  violence  to  its  highest  dictates,  his 
expositions  of  duty,  confirming  at  once  and  exalting 
iheir  natural  sense  of  right  llieir  faith  welcomed  his 
promises  of  spiritual  and  immortal  blessedness,  as  meet- 
ing the  most  anxious  desires  and  satisfying  the  highest 
faculties  of  their  natura 

But  it  would  be  a  great  mistake  to  attempt  to  prove 
the  truth  of  Christianity  to  an  inquirer  now,  by  appeal- 
ing first  to  the  outward  miracles  of  Christ  Those 
miracles  are  the  very  things  that  now  chiefly  require 
proving.  We  do  not  believe  Christianity  to  be  divine 
because  of  iU  outward  miracles;  but  we  accept  its  out- 
ward miracles  as  belonging  to  it  and  perfectly  in  accord- 
ance with  it,  when  we  believe  it  to  be  divine  in  itself. 
Its  internal,  spiritual  miracles  are  the  great  proo&  by 
which  it  now  wins  assent, — the  character  of  Jesus  Christy 
the  heavenly  wisdom  of  his  precepts,  the  purity  and 
elevation  of  his  morality,  the  breadth  of  his  philanthropy, 
the  sublimity  of  his  doctrines  respecting  God  and  his 
providence,  His  will  and  His  designs,  and,  lastly,  the 
disclosure  of  human  immortality.  Because  we  cannot 
account  for  these  internal  characteristics  of  the  gospel 
except  by  admitting  its  superhuman  origin,  we  accept 
the  INSPIRATION  OF  Chbist,  the  inwardly  miraculous 
part  of  his  mission.  Then  as  to  the  outward  miracles, 
which  we  find  to  be  quite  inseparable  from  his  history 
and  in  strictest  harmony  with  the  spirit  and  objects  of 
his  mission, — ^we  accept  them  as  credible  in  that  con- 
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nection,  and  as  sustaining  the  unity  of  impression  made 
by  his  whole*  life  and  teaching, — ^though,  if  we  could 
look  at  them  as  unconnected  with  the  spiritual  design 
and  spiritual  characteristics  of  the  gospel,  we  might  and 
ought  to  feel  that  almost  insuperable  philosophical  diffi- 
culties attached  to  them. 

This  is,  I  believe,  the  ordinary  process  of  thought  by 
which  an  intelligent  belief  of  the  miraculous  in  Chris- 
tianity takes  place; — ^first  to  accept  Christ's  character 
and  work  as  genuine  and  true  in  itself  and  to  feel  that 
inspiration  is  its  true  and  only  solution;  and  then  to  feel 
that  the  outward  array  of  miracle  is  not  only  an  in- 
separable accompaniment  in  the  record,  but  an  appro- 
priate and  harmonious  one  in  the  idea ;  that  the  super- 
human in  the  inspired  soul  of  Christ  has  its  fit  expression 
in  benevolent  miracle.  In  this  respect,  the  order  of 
conviction  is  the  very  reverse  of  what  we  must  suppose 
to  have  been  customary  with  our  Lord's  contemporaries, 
who  were  first  struck  with  the  outward  miracle,  and 
afterwards  perceived  more  and  more  fiilly  the  inspiration 
and  holiness  of  his  mind.  Yet  even  with  them,  the 
latter  became,  as  it  is  with  us,  the  fount  of  Christian 
principle  and  hope ;  the  former  had  but  pointed  the  way 
to  it 

It  may  be  quite  impossible  farther  to  define  the  cha- 
racter or  the  extent  of  the  supernatural  illumination  which 
we  must  ascribe  to  Jesus  Christ  No  doubt  the  estimate 
of  different  minds,  if  they  should  attempt  it,  would 
greatly  differ,  according  to  their  relative  estimates  of 
human  nature  and  of  its  historical  circumstances ;  and 
there  is  room  for  some  variety  of  comparative  estimate 
among  those  who  maintain  the  same  general  conclusion 
in  referring  to  the  supernatural  all  that  is  above  their 
highest  estimate  of  the  natural 
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'  **  It  is  indeed  trae"  (says  CHanning  in  the  discourse  before 
quoted)  ''  that  human  powers  are  not  exactly  defined,  nor  can 
we  state  precisely  the  bounds  beyond  which  they  cannot  pass; 
but  still,  the  disproportion  between  human  nature  and  an  effect 
ascribed  to  it,  may  be  so  vast  and  palpable,  as  to  satisfy  us  at 
once,  that  the  effect  is  inexplicable  by  human  power.  I  know 
not  precisely  what  advances  may  be  made  by  the  intellect  of 
an  unassisted  savage ;  but  that  a  savage  in  the  woods  could 
not  compose  the  Principia  of  Newton,  is  about  as  plain  as  that 
he  could  not  create  the  world.  I  know  not  the  point  at  which 
bodily  strength  must  stop  ;  but  that  a  man  cannot  carry  Atlas 
or  Andes  on  his  shoulders,  is  a  safe  position.  The  question, 
therefore,  whether  the  principles  of  human  nature,  under  the 
circumstances  in  which  it  was  placed  at  Christ's  birth,  will 
explain  his  religion,  is  one  to  which  we  are  competent,  and  is 
the  great  question  on  which  the  whole  controversy  turns.** 

It  is  perhaps  hardly  necessary  to  add,  that  in  ascribing 
inspiration  of  the  highest  order  to  the  mind  of  Christ, 
we  do  not  ascribe  it  to  every  word  and  every  act  recorded 
even  of  him.  It  would  be  idle,  if  not  profane  rather, 
so  to  divest  of  their  natural  grace  and  simplicity  his 
general  character  and  deportment  in  the  common  scenes 
of  daily  life.  It  woidd  be  doing  strange  violence  to 
Scripture  on  every  page  to  attempt  it  The  supernatural 
influences,  even  when  most  conspicuously  exerted,  never 
superseded  the  use  of  the  natural  faculties,  but  acted 
through  their  means;  and  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose 
they  must  have  left  those  facidties  free  to  their  ordinary 
workings  in  all  the  ordinary  scenes  of  life,  in  which  it 
would  be  profane  to  exaggerate  simply  human  actions, 
and  thoughts  into  miraclea  If  we  imagine  the  inspired 
communication  of  a  few  surpassingly  great  truths  and 
purposes  to  the  mind  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  those  truths 
to  have  been  left  to  their  natural  action  and  reaction 
within  his  mind,  we  may  in  some  degree  realize  the  kind 
of  influence  which  the  supernatural  gift  might  exert  upon 
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the  natural  fieicalty  beyond  its  immediate  suggestions  of 
knowledge  and  faitL* 

*  For  wftnt  of  making  tbis  diBtixioiioii,  some  of  the  aimplest  humaa 
■ayings  and  doinga  of  Jeana  faaye  been  atilted  and  inflated  into  what  ia  quite 
nnaoitable  to  the  occaaion,  or  (on  the  aame  needleaa  aasiunption  of  their 
being  anperhnman)  have  been  derided  aa  unworthy  of  miracle.  A  hw 
inatanoea  may  be  naefnl. 

In  the  hiatoxy  of  the  miracle  at  the  marriage-feaat  at  Cana,  vhere  the 
wine  failed  through  the  unexpected  number  of  gueata  (attracted,  donbUeaB^ 
by  hia  preaenoe),  there  ia  a  brief  aride  oonyeraation  ol  Jeaua  with  hia 
mother,  hia  part  of  which  ia  given  in  the  Common  Yeraion  in  theae  worda : 
"Woman,  what  have  I  to  do  with  thee?  Mine  hour  ia  not  yet  come.'* 
Humanized  into  idiomatic  Engliah,  it  meana :  "  Mother,  do  not  trouble 
yonraelf  about  it,  but  leave  it  to  me.  It  ia  not  time  for  me  yet'*  She 
vndentood  him  and  expected  the  reaull  How  aimple  and  appropriate  hit 
low  worda  to  her!  They  are  gentle  too.  ** Woman,  behold  thy  aon!'* 
when  apoken  by  him  from  the  croaa,  doea  not  aound  harah  or  diareapeotfnl 
even  to  the  falaely  faatidioua  Bngliah  ear,  where  "woman**  and  "lady** 
■truggle  hopeleaaly  for  precedence  (John  ii  4). 

The  deanaing  of  the  temple,  mentioned  by  John  (il  18)  aa  oocuixing  at 
the  firat  PaaaoTer,  and  by  the  other  evangeliata  at  the  laat  (and  poaaibly 
tnnaacted  at  both),  haa  given  occaaion  for  empty  ribaldry.  But  how 
natural  ia  the  acene  when  we  but  realize  it  1  In  apite  of  the  deadening 
effect  of  cuatom,  religioualy  thoughtful  Jewa,  even  at  Jernaalem,  muat  have 
been  ahocked  at  thia  intruaion  of  traffic  upon  the  place  of  devotion ;  and  to 
the  freaher  Qililean  hearts  of  Jeaua  and  hia  oompaaiona^  it  muat  havo 
aeemed  an  abomination  that  only  needed  remonatranoe  to  aboliah  at  onoo. 
The  remonatranoe  waa  uttered  by  him ;  and  waa  immediately  carried  into 
eflect  by  the  bystanders  aiding  him  and  hia  apoetlea,  with  no  more  roughneaa 
than  uaually  attenda  the  aummary  oouzae  of  popular  justice.  The  "plaiting 
a  aoontge  of  amall  corda,*'  ahewa  no  haate,  at  any  rate.  The  acene  ia  quite 
natural ;  and  what  ia  natural  in  the  impulaes  of  a  pure  mind  ia  aeldom  un- 
dignified in  the  doing. 

Many  a  reader  haa  wondered  what  Jeaua  meant  by  aaying  to  Judaa  laoariol 
at  the  paachal  table,  "That  thou  doeet  do  quickly**  (John  xiii.  27).  What 
if  he  expreased  the  natural  impatience  of  auapenae,  that  moat  difficult  thing 
of  all  to  bear,  when  the  mind  ia  nobly  atrung  for  endurance,  and  haa  no 
scope  left  for  active  effort.  "  Bo  at  once  what  I  know  you  are  going  to 
do.**  There  ia  a  aimilar  but  lesa  uigent  expreeaion  in  the  aame  tone,  at  aa 
earlier  period,  about  the  baptism  he  waa  to  be  baptized  with,  and  hia  being 
Btraitened  till  it  ahould  be  aocompliahed  (Luke  xii.  50). 

And  many  a  reader  haa  failed  to  find  a  natural  meaning,  by  aeeking  a 
■upematural  one,  in  Ghriat'a  worda  to  Mary  Magdalene  after  hia  reeunec- 
tion,  when  in  her  joy  ahe  threw  herself  at  hia  feet  and  dung  about  hia 
kneea.   "Touch  me  not^  for  I  am  not  ascended,**  &o.,  anrely  meana,  *'GIing 
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The  miracalous  acts  and  inspired  utterances  of  Jesns 
Christ  have  been  put  upon  record  through  precisely  the 
same  kind  of  human  instrumentality  as  any  of  his  ordi- 
nary actions  and  utterances  contained  in  the  same  books, 
or  as  those  of  any  ordinary  persons  in  these  or  any  other 
books.  They  were  just  as  capable  of  description  and 
attestation  as  any  other  actions  or  words  recorded  in 
history.  Their  being  miraculous  or  inspired  as  to  their 
origin,  makes  not  the  slightest  difference  in  their  capabi- 
lity of  being  accurately  narrated.  The  narrative,  indeed, 
does  not,  strictly  speaking,  give  testimony  to  the  mira- 
culous causation.  That  is  properly  the  inference  of  the 
reader  (as  it  was  also  that  of  the  writer).  The  testimony 
goes  only  to  the  facts  of  the  case.  The  narrator  describes 
certain  phenomena^  which,  if  the  reader  could  reconcile 
them  with  his  knowledge  of  nature,  would  of  course 
not  seem  to  him  miraculous.  These  authors  tell  us,  in- 
deed, that  they  themselves  considered  certain  actions 
miraculous ;  but  they  describe  what  those  actions  were, 
and  we  in  our  turn  judge  whether  they  were  miraculous 
or  not  They  say  they  considered  certain  sayings  as 
inspired ;  but  they  repeat  the  sayings  to  the  best  of  their 
knowledge  and  recollection,  and  we  read  those  sayings 
in  coimection  with  the  times  and  circumstances  of  the 
speaker.  The  records  in  which  these  all-important  mat- 
ters are  written,  are,  in  short  (according  to  the  simple 
principles  already  explained  and  vindicated  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  first  volume  ♦),  human  records  of  words, 
some  of  which  we  refer  to  inspiration,  and  of  deeds,  some 
of  which  we  deem  miraculous.    These  records  we  must 

not  to  me,  hold  me  not,  as  thongli  this  most  be  your  only  sight  of  me  before 
I  ssoend.  Your  affectionate  heart  shall  be  gratified.  I  am  not  ascending 
yet.  Bat  go  to  my  disciples  and  tell  them  I  am  risen,  and  that  I  shaU 
soon  ascend  to  my  Father  and  your  Father,  to  my  God  and  your  God" 
(John  XX.  17). 
•  See  Vol.  I.  p.  25,  fte. 
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use  like  any  other  records  of  any  other  alleged  sayings 
and  doings.  It  is  necessary  to  repeat  this  great  prin- 
ciple of  ordinary  justice  to  the  Scriptures, — a  principle 
almost  self-evident,  yet  almost  constantly  neglected.  The 
Scriptures  are  the  records  of  revelation,  but  not  them- 
selves the  revelatioa  Inspiration  is  in  the  things  re- 
corded, though  not  in  the  act  of  recording  them.  They 
are  histories  of  miracles,  though  not  miraculously-written 
histories.  Let  this  distinction  never  be  forgotten  or  dis- 
guised by  those  who  woidd  really  understand  and  wisely 
vindicate  them.  Its  neglect  creates  aU  the  absurdities  and 
half  the  difficulties  which  beset  believers  and  doubters. 

The  historical  and  biographical  form  in  which  Chris- 
tianity is  conveyed  to  us,  is  peculiarly  attractive  and  im- 
pressive. This  is  an  old  remjurk,  common  to  all  writers 
on  the  internal  evidences  of  the  truth  of  the  gospel  reve- 
lation. Every  reader  of  the  gospel  feels  it,  whether 
distinctly  defining  it  or  not  No  code  of  morals,  no 
formal  array  of  precepts,  no  disquisitions  on  providence 
and  prayer,  on  life  and  immortaliiy,  could  impress  the 
mind  with  the  same  vivid  sense  of  the  reality  and  value 
of  divine  disclosures  on  these  subjects,  as  when  we  are 
brought  into  contact  with  them  through  the  life  and 
conversations  of  Jesus  Christ  We  cannot,  even  in  ima- 
gination, detach  his  gospel  from  himself  He  is  the 
central  thought  in  our  religion  as  Christians.  His  words 
have  the  reality  of  time,  place  and  circumstance.  His 
life  was  the  essence  of  the  revelation.  And  the  power 
of  the  gospel  is  greatly  attributable  to  this  intire  identi- 
fication of  the  person  and  character  of  its  Author  with 
all  its  principles  and  hopes.  We  may  not  be  quite  sure 
that  we  have,  in  every  instance,  the  very  identical  words 
of  Christ  preserved  to  us  in  the  gospel  histories,  any 
more  than  we  can  be  quite  sure  that  we  have  the  very 
identical  words  of  Socrates  in  Xenophon's  Memorabilia. 
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But  neither  do  we  need  the  veiy  words,  if  we  have  their 
8enfie  and  their  spirit ;  and  practically  we  have  all  that 
we  can  desire.  Under  the  necessaiy  conditions  nnder 
which  historical  sayings  and  doings  of  any  other  kind 
are  transmitted  from  age  to  age  in  other  histories,  and 
subject  to  the  common  laws  of  human  thought,  know- 
ledge and  belief  throughout  every  other  department,  we 
receive  the  principles  of  Christianity  in  the  pages  of  its 
memoir-writera  To  «eek  any  different  or  higher  cer- 
tainty than  this,  is  simply  to  desire  exemption  from  the 
lot  of  man.  Plenaiy  inspiration  (a  theory  which  the 
Scriptures  themselves  confront)  would  not  give  the  abso- 
lute certointy  desired  by  its  advocates,  unless  their  own 
minds  also  could  be  made  infallible  in  the  act  of  reading. 
The  infaUibUity  of  the  Church  or  of  the  Pope,  joined  to 
the  plenary  inspiration  of  the  Bible,  would  still  be  un- 
availing to  procure  absolute  certainty,  unless  the  indivi- 
dual mind  be  gifted  with  infallibility  also.  AU  attempts 
to  escape  from  the  necessary  conditions  of  human  know- 
ledge and  opinion  are  vain,  while  they  are  of  course 
mischievoua  The  Christian  Scriptures  are  strong  in- 
deed in  their  native  strength  of  evidence,  and  are  only 
to  be  weakened  by  false  claims  on  their  behalf  They 
eminently  stand  the  test  of  every  critical  principle  that  ia 
applied  to  ancient  literature  in  general  On  precisely  the 
same  principles  of  literary  criticism  on  which  we  receive 
the  histories  of  Tacitus  and  Csesar  as  the  contemporar 
neous  records  of  certain  parts  of  Boman  history,  we 
receive  the  four  Gospels  and  the  book  of  Acts  as  the  con- 
temporaneous history  of  the  preaching  of  Christianity. 
And  on  the  self-same  principles  of  literary  criticisdoi  on 
which  we  accept  the  letters  of  Cicero  and  Pliny  as  genuine, 
we  accept  those  of  Paul  and  other  letter-writers  in  the 
New  Testament  The  gospel  only  requires  to  see  its 
history  and  its  literature  fairly  treated,  like  the  world's 
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histoiy  and  literature  in  general  In  the  next  two  chap- 
ters we  shall  endeavour  thus  to  estimate  Christianity 
and  the  Christian  Scriptures.  By  treating  them  like  all 
other  books,  we  shall  find  how  they  differ  from  and 
surpass  all  others. 


CHAPTEE  IL 

THE  CHRISTIAN  ERA  IN  ITS  OONNEOTION  WITH  GENERAL  HISTORT. 

The  Christian  Scriptures  open  before  us  in  the  full 
light  of  the  world's  history.  Unlike  those  of  the  Old 
Testament^ — ^most  of  which  are  placed  by  their  venerar 
ble  antiquity  quite  above  the  reach  of  minute  critical 
inquiry  into  their  origin  and  authorship,  while  many  of 
their  recorded  facts  admit  of  question  or  confirmation 
only  on  abstract  and  speculative  principles,  as  distin- 
guished from  properly  historical  grounds, — ^the  books  of 
the  New  Testament  belong  to  a  strictly  historical,  and, 
more  than  that,  a  very  conspicuous  period,  whether  as 
regards  the  facts  recorded  and  implied  in  them,  or  the 
literary  history  and  characteristics  of  the  books  them- 
selves. Unlike  the  Jewish  Apocrypha^  which  are  the 
feeble  repetition,  imitation  and  exaggeration  of  a  vene- 
rated past,  the  Christian  Scriptures  are  the  fresh  and 
lively  records  of  a  new  era>  marked  with  a  character  of 
its  own  We  have  now  to  do  with  writings  which  pro- 
fess to  have  been  composed  nearly  eighteen  centuries 
ago,  and  referring  to  events  that  were  not  a  generation 
old  at  the  time  when  the  records  were  written  It  is 
quite  a  literary  period  in  which  we  now  find  ourselves. 
The  Augustan  age  of  Boman  literature  is  scarcely  past 
The  world  abounds  in  books,  authors,  readers  and  critics. 
Such  is  the  era  of  the  Christian  Scriptures. 
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Chiistianity  was  bom  of  Judaism.  In  the  language 
of  the  Great  Teacher,  "  Salvation  was  from  the  Jews.** 
Unlike  as  Christianity  is  to  Judaism,  as  regards  the 
ceremonialism  and  exdusiveness  of  the  old  dispensation, 
it  is  the  true  sequel  to  the  Law  and  the  Prophets,  which 
must  have  remained  incomplete,  if  not  objectless,  with* 
out  it  It  bears  the  unmistakeable  signs  of  its  origin  in 
its  doctrines,  its  hcis  and  its  writings.  The  gospel  grew 
up  in  Jewish  soil,  in  the  early  part  of  the  Boman  empira 
It  could  have  originated  nowhere  else,  nor  at  any  great 
interval  of  time  before  or  after. 

It  is  impossible  to  imagine  a  time  when  events  hap- 
pening in  Palestine  could  have  commanded  the  same 
degree  of  attention  from  the  great  world,  as  in  the  era 
of  the  life  of  Chnst,  and  when  those  events,  if  important 
in  themselves,  could  have  found  such  ready  channels  of 
communication  through  which  to  exercise  their  due  in- 
fluence upon  the  world  at  large. 

The  evident  fitness  of  this  period  for  the  develope- 
ment  of  a  divine  religion  of  unlimited  spirit  and  aim% 
cannot  fail  to  strike  the  reflecting  Christian's  mind,  as 
shewing  that  the  great  circle  of  Providence  had  plainly 
embraced  and  provided  for  the  advent  of  the  gospel 

Bome  was  now  the  mistress  of  the  civilized  world 
The  Bepublic  had,  through  five  centuries,  developed  the 
energy,  the  warlike  prowess,  and  the  practical  and  admi- 
nistrative skill  of  its  mighty  people ;  and  the  Empire 
was  now  opening  that  career  of  magnificence,  which 
presently  began  to  run  into  corruption,  and  thence  into 
gradual  decay.  The  Soman  dominion  had  absorbed  all 
the  states  of  Greece,  so  long  the  centre  of  civilization, 
literature  and  art,  and  stiU  the  teacher  of  these  things 
to  her  conquerors,  whose  youth  frequented  their  Greek 
provinces  as  a  part  of  the  finished  education  necessary 
for  the  statesman,  scholar  or  gentleman.    The  Boman 
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sway  had  overrun  all  the  Greek  kingdoms  of  Asia  and 
Egypt  which  had  been  founded  by  the  successors  of 
Alexander ;  it  had  spread  oyer  northern  Africa  and  the 
middle  and  west  of  Europe,  including  Germany,  Gaul, 
Spain  and  Britain.  Never  before  had  such  links  of  inteiv 
communication  been  established  among  such  remote  parts 
of  the  world. 

In  this  vast  empire,  Judea  was  by  no  means  the  least 
conspicuous  spot  It  was^  indeed,  small  in  extent^  but 
it  was  central ;  and  it  had  been,  as  we  have  seen,  the 
theatre  of  conflict  again  and  again  between  the  greatest 
powers  of  the  world ;  first  between  Assyria  or  Babylon 
on  the  east  and  the  older  Egypt  on  the  south-west ;  and 
then  between  the  Egypt  of  the  Greek  dynasty  and  the 
Greek  kingdom  of  the  Syrians.  And  now  it  had,  for 
some  time  past,  been  known  to  the  Bomans  as  a  restless 
dependency  of  their  own,  lately  constituted  a  provinca 
It  was  despised,  indeed,  by  its  haughty  conquerors  for 
what  they  were  pleased  to  call  its  superstitions, — ^for  the 
peculiarity  (that  is  to  say)  of  its  religious  observances, 
and  the  pertiriacity  with  which  its  people  clung  to  them 
in  defiance  of  persecution  by  their  heathen  masters ;  but 
Judea  was  at  least  notorious  throughout  the  Boman  world 
for  having  been  thus  troublesome  and  unmanageable  ever 
since  it  came  into  their  hands.  The  Christian  apostle 
was  right  in  avowing  the  publicity  of  the  Christian  nus-f 
sion,  "  This  thing  was  not  done  in  a  comer." 

Tacitus,  the  prince  of  Boman  historians,  has  left  us  a 
brief  account  of  the  history  and  manners  of  the  Jews, 
such  as  was  current  in  his  time  among  the  Bomans, 
written  by  way  of  introduction  to  his  notice  of  the  de- 
struction of  Jerusalem  by  Titus.  I  shall  here  present  a 
translation  of  it,  as  the  very  best  way  of  shewing,  on 
the  most  unexceptionable  authority,  how  the  Jews  stood 
connected  with  the  Boman  world ;  how  far  their  history 
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was  known,  and  how  far  perverted  or  misunderstood  by 
their  heathen  masters.  Many  of  Tacitos's  statements  are 
indeed  ridiculous  enough,  and  some,  no  doubt,  quite 
erroneous;  for  which  the  Christian  Father,  TertuUian, 
petulantly  caUs  him  "that  most  chattering  liar*  (men- 
daciorum  loquacissimus) ;  but  one  may  easily  explain  the 
sources  of  some  of  his  amusing  mistakes,  and  his  account, 
subject  to  such  corrections,  is  very  instructive,  as  shew- 
ing the  Jews  and  their  country  from  the  Boman  point 
of  view.  We  can  easily  correct  it  or  complete  it  from 
their  own  national  point  of  view,  and  from  our  own 
Christian  retrospect  Tacitus  was  bom  at  the  end  of 
Claudius's,  or  the  beginning  of  Nero's  reign  (A.D.  64), 
and  lived  till  Hadrian's  (117).    His  account  is  as  follows : 

'^  As  we  are  about  to  narrate  the  destruction  of  the  noto- 
rious city  of  Jerusalem,  it  seems  a  proper  occasion  to  explain 
its  origin.  Some  say  the  Jews  were  fugitives  from  Crete, 
who  settled  on  the  outskirts  of  Libya  at  the  time  of  Satum*s 
expulsion  from  heaven  by  his  brother  Jupiter ;  they  draw  an 
argument  from  the  name  Jews,  Judceiy  being  like  that  of  the 
IcUei,  the  inhabitants  of  Mount  Ida  in  Crete.  Some  say  that 
in  the  reign  of  Isis  in  Egypt^  an  exuberant  population  relieved 
itself  by  spreading  to  the  nearest  country,  under  Jerosolymus 
and  Jud&*  Many  think  they  were  of  Ethiopian  blood,  and 
driven  out  by  king  Cepheus,  either  through  fear  or  through 
dislike  of  them.  Some  make  them  Assyrian  immigrants  into 
Egypt  in  search  of  territory,  afterwards  occupying  cities  of 
their  own,  and  the  Hebrew  lands  and  others  nearer  to  Syria. 
Some  make  the  Solymi  (spoken  of  in  Homer)  to  have  founded 
the  city  of  Jerusalem  (Hier09olyma)^  and  given  it  their  name. 
Most  authors  agree  that  they  were  driven  out  of  Egypt  by 
king  Bocchoris,  according  to  the  instructions  of  the  oracle  of 

*  This  easy  lort  of  etymologising  was  very  oommon  among  the  ancients. 
To  aoeoont  for  the  name  of  a  place  or  people,  they  had  only  to  infer  a  man, 
or  hero,  or  demigod  as  the  founder.  So  a  Jerosolymns  is  imagined  as  the 
founder  of  Jerusalem.  Judai  and  Idm  were  certainty  yery  temptingly  like. 
But  Tacitus  does  not  assent  to  either  of  these  derifations. 

VOL.  II.  P 
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Hammon,  as  a  race  offensive  to  the  gods,  to  core  a  filthy  dis- 
ease then  prevalent  Thereupon  Moses,  one  of  these  exiles, 
when  all  the  rest  were  inactively  bemoaning  themselves  in 
the  desert,  advised  them  to  expect  no  help  from  gods  or  men, 
as  they  were  deserted  by  both,  but  to  trust  to  him  as  a 
heavenly  leader  who  would  at  once  rescue  them  from  their 
distresses.  They  agreed,  and  took  their  journey  with  him  at 
hazard  Want  of  water  was  their  chief  distress.  But,  when 
their  destruction  seemed  imminent,  a  herd  of  wild  asses, 
coming  from  pasture,  led  the  way  to  a  rock  covered  with  wood, 
where  the  grassy  soil  shewed  the  leader  that  there  was  water 
to  be  had ;  and  he  opened  copious  streams  of  it.  Thus  re- 
freshed, they  pursue  their  journey  six  days  more ;  and  on  the 
seventh  (having  driven  out  the  inhabitants)  they  take  pos- 
session of  the  territory  in  which  they  proceed  to  build  their 
city  and  temple.  Moses,  to  confirm  his  future  influence  over 
the  nation,  instituted  new  rites,  contrary  to  those  of  aU  other 
people.  Among  them,  all  things  are  held  abominable  which 
amongst  us  are  sacred;  and,  on  tbe  other  hand,  things  are 
allowed  to  them  that  are  impure  with  us.  In  their  shrine 
they  consecrated  an  image  of  the  animal*  that  had  saved  them 
from  thirst ;  sacrificing  a  ram,t  as  if  in  contempt  of  Hammon. 
The  oxf  also,  which  the  Egyptians  worship  as  Apis,  is  sacri- 
ficed by  them.  They  abstain  from  swine's  fleshjf  in  memory 
of  the  mortality  once  produced  among  them  by  the  scabies  to 
which  that  animal  is  liable.  They  to  this  day  memorialize 
their  long  famine  of  former  times  by  frequent  fasts  jf  and  the 
Jewish  bread  made  without  fermentation,t  retains  the  indi- 
cation of  hastily-made  food  (raptarum  frugum  argumentum). 
Some  say  that  they  choose  to  rest  on  the  seventh  day  f  because 
it  put  an  end  to  their  toils ;  and  afterwards,  through  the  soft 
encroachment  of  idleness,  that  the  seventh  yearf  also  was 

*  Was  this  story  a  malicious^  or  an  innocent,  heathen  pervenion  of  the 
golden  calf  ?  or  of  the  Jewish  use  of  the  ass  in  preference  to  the  horse  f 
Could  the  Messiah's  entry  into  Jerusalem  in  the  simple  state  prescribed  by 
the  Law  for  Jewish  kings,  and  announced  by  the  prophet  as  his,  hare  been 
the  origin  of  this  strange  assertion  of  the  Roman  historian  ? 

t  Tacitus  here  cites  many  of  the  characteristic  practices  of  the  Jews  cor- 
rectly, but  is  not  always  happy  in  conjecturing  their  origin  or  meaning.    For 
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allotted  to  repose.  Others  think  that  this  was  an  honour  paid 
to  Saturn ;  whether  that  the  principles  of  their  worship  had 
been  handed  down  by  the  Ideans,  as  the  founders  of  the  nation 
when  driven  out  with  Saturn ;  or  that  the  star  of  Saturn  is 
reputed  to  be  in  the  highest  sphere  and  of  chief  power  among 
the  seven  stars  that  govern  mankind,  and  because  most  of  the 
celestial  bodies  complete  their  powers  and  courses  through 
septenary  numbers.  These  rites,  whencesoever  adopted,  are 
sustained  by  their  antiquity.  Their  remaining  institutions 
are  sinister,  and  have  prevailed  through  foul  depravity.  For 
every  wretch  (pessimus  quisque)  who  has  despised  his  coun- 
try's religion,  would  carry  tribute  and  offering  thither.  And 
80  the  Jewish  state  throve.*  Among  themselves  there  is 
obstinate  faith  and  ready  compassion ;  but  towards  all  others 
a  deadly  hatred.  They  separate  themselves  in  eating.  They 
abstain  from  foreign  marriages.  Among  themselves  no  license 
is  scrupled.  They  use  circumcision  for  the  sake  of  being 
different  from  other  people.  Those  who  join  them  adopt  the 
same  practice ;  and  the  first  lesson  they  learn  is  to  despise  the 
gods,  to  divest  themselves  of  their  country,  and  slight  their 
parents,  children  and  brethren.  Yet  they  take  measures  for 
increasing  their  nimibers.  For  they  consider  the  destruction 
of  children  wicked  ;t  and  think  the  souls  of  those  who  have 

bow  shottld  a  Soman  be  expected  to  trouble  himself  mneh  with  Jewish 
antiqaities  f  Jo0epfaTi8*8  writings  were,  no  donbt,  acoessible  at  Bome  ;  but 
Tacitus  seems  not  to  have  been  versed  in  them,  any  more  than  in  the  Jewish 
Sciiptnres,  which  were,  at  least  in  their  Greek  translation,  accessible  to 
heatiien  scholars.  He  has  correctly  noticed  the  opposition  (perhaps  in  some 
instances  a  studied  opposition,  as  he  suggests)  between  the  Jewish  Law  and 
the  Egyptian  usages.  Tacitus  did  not,  at  any  rate,  regard  Moses  as  the 
copyist  of  the  Egyptian  priests,  howeyer  learned  he  might  be  in  their 
wisdom. 

*  NatnnUixation  among  the  Jews  was  not  so  easy  as  Tacitus  fancies ;  nor 
80  much  coveted  by  wretches  who  were  tired  of  their  own  country  and  its 
gods.   He  writes  a  cruel  burlesque  upon  their  separation  from  other  nations, 

f  Neeare  qnenquam  ex  agwUUj  nrfoB^  is  the  reading  of  the  text  of 
Tadtas ;  but  lipsins  conjectures  gncOisj  and  those  who  keep  the  common 
reading  generally  force  it  into  the  same  meaning.  The  Jewish  love  of  off- 
spring is  here  truly  portrayed,  in  &vourable,  though  undesigned,  contrast 
with  the  Boman  long -established  barbaxism  of  exposing  supemumeraiy 

F  2 
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fieJlen  in  war  or  by  tortoie  immortaL*  Hence  their  desire  of 
ofiGspring  and  their  contempt  of  death.  They  bury,  rather 
than  bnm,  their  dead,  as  is  the  custom  in  Egypt ;  taking  the 
same  care  of  them  and  having  the  same  conviction  about  the 
world  beneath.f  Their  opinion  of  the  heavenly  beings  is  very 
different  The  Egyptians  worship  many  animals  and  their 
images :  the  Jews  recognize  only  one  deity,  and  that  one 
mentally.  They  consider  it  profane  to  represent  the  likenesses 
of  the  gods  by  perishable  material  and  in  human  fonn ;  the 
Supreme  and  Eternal  they  hold  to  be  neither  changeable  nor 
perishable.  Accordingly  they  allow  no  images  in  their  cities, 
nor  even  in  their  templea  Elings  are  not  to  be  thus  compli< 
mented,  nor  even  Csesars  to  be  honoured  by  a  statue.  But^ 
£rom  the  custom  of  their  priests  singing  to  the  flute  and  tim- 
brel, crowned  with  ivy,  and  from  a  golden  vine  being  found  in 
the  temple,  {  some  have  thought  that  Bacchus,  the  conqueror 
of  the  East,  was  worshiped  by  them.  The  rites,  however,  do 
not  at  all  correspond ;  for  Bacchus  ei\joined  festive  and  joyous 
rites,  whereas  the  way  of  the  Jews  is  absurd  and  grovelling. 

^'The  country  is  bounded  towards  the  east  by  Arabia;  it 
meets  Egypt  on  the  south,  Phoenicia  and  the  sea  on  the  west ; 
on  the  side  of  Syria  it  stretches  &a  north.  The  people  are 
healthy  in  body  and  able  to  bear  labour.     Bain  seldom  falls. 

infiuits, — a  practice  ihe  proprietj  of  which  the  polite  Romaii  historUn  never 
for  one  moment  qnertions,  bnt  merely  notes  the  Jewish  scrapie  as  a  carious 
characteristic  of  this  saporstitioos  and  despicable  nation  I 

*  The  Jewish  belief  in  immortality  was  notorioos  among  their  conqnerors^ 
though  seemingly  taken  by  Tadtos  as  limited  to  patriots  and  martyrs. 

f  The  Jewish  borial  was  widely  different  from  the  Egyptian  embalming ; 
nor  can  any  trace  be  fonnd  in  the  Jewish  writings  of  either  of  the  doctrines 
rarioasly  ascribed  to  the  Egyptians  respecting  the  dead  ;  namely,  the  trans- 
migration of  Bonis,  and  the  continued  existence  of  the  soul  in  the  body  so 
long  as  the  latter  (embalmed)  remains  undecayed.  On  the  contrast  between 
Bgyptian  and  Jewish  thought,  in  the  next  sentence,  Tacitus  writes  truly, 
but  without  apparent  appreciation  of  the  gnmdeur  of  the  Jewish  thought. 

t  There  is  plainly  no  more  truth  in  these  reputed  &cts  than  in  the  infer- 
ence which  Tacitus  himself  rejects  as  inconsistent  with  other  facts.  Bnt 
the  Jewish  festivals  were  not  sad  and  gloomy,  as  he  seems  to  think ;  neither 
were  they  "bacchanalian;"  but  cheerful,  social  and  expressiTe  of  thanks- 
giving. 
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The  soil  is  fertila  Its  productions  are  the  same  as  ours,  and 
it  has  the  balsam  and  dates  besides.  The  date-pahn  trees  are 
lofty  and  graceful.  The  balsam  is  a  moderate -sized  tree. 
When  the  branch  is  swelled,  if  you  cut  it  with  an  iron  instru- 
ment, the  veins  recoil ;  but  they  open  if  cut  with  a  broken 
stone  or  pot  The  juice  is  used  by  physicians.*  The  chief 
mountain  is  libanus,  remarkable  in  so  hot  a  climate  for  being 
misty  and  constantly  covered  with  snow  (opacum  fidumque 
nivibus).  From  this  ridge  the  river  Jordan  rises  and  is  fed. 
The  Jordan  does  not  run  into  the  sea,  but,  after  flowing  through 
first  one  lake  and  then  a  second,  is  retained  in  a  third.  This 
third  lake  is  of  immense  circuit,  like  a  sea ;  more  disagreeable 
in  taste,  and  by  its  offensive  smell  pestilential  to  those  who 
visit  it  The  wind  makes  no  impression  upon  it  It  harbours 
neither  fish  nor  water-fowL  Its  waters,  between  solid  and 
fluid,  support  what  is  thrown  upon  them,  as  if  on  the  ground ; 
swimmers  and  those  who  cannot  swim  are  equally  borne  up 
by  them.  At  a  certain  time  of  the  year  it  throws  out  bitumen, 
the  mode  of  collecting  which  is  learnt  by  practice^  like  other 
arts.  In  its  native  state,  it  is  a  black  liquid.  On  the  addition 
of  acid  (sparse  aceto)  it  hardens  and  floats.  This  is  taken  in 
the  hand  by  the  collectors  and  drawn  on  ship-board.  Then, 
without  any  further  help,  it  flows  in  and  loads  the  vessel  till 
you  cut  it  gS,  But  you  cannot  cut  it  with  a  brass  or  iron 
instrument  It  retreats  from  blood  or  a  bloody  garment  t  So 
the  old  authors  say.  But  those  who  know  the  locality  tell  us, 
that  masses  surging  with  bitumen  are  forced  along  and  pulled 
ashore  by  hand ;  and  presently,  when  dried  by  the  evaporation 
of  the  earth  and  the  power  of  the  sun,  they  are  cut  up  with 
axes  and  wedges,  like  logs  of  wood  or  stone.  "Not  far  off  are 
plains  which  they  say  were  once  fertile  and  peopled  with  lai*ge 
cities,  till  burnt  up  by  lightning ;  and  the  traces  of  such  a 

*  See  Harrises  Natural  Hurtoiy  of  the  Bible  (arts.  Balm,  Balnm-tree) 
for  other  aoooontB  of  this  tree  by  Strabo,  Pliny  and  others. 

f  Fogit  emorem  Testemqae  infectam  sangine  quo  fsBminflB  per  menaea 
exBolTontor.  Well  might  Tadtua  diatinguiah  between  the  storiea  of  the 
veUres  aiuetores  and  the  gnari  locomm.  But  he  atteata  the  nudn  featnrea 
of  thia  aingolar  aoeneiy  with  great  oozrectneea,  ahewing  how  thoroughly  well 
known  Jndea  wai. 
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catastrophe  are  said  to  remam,  the  land  itself  being  torrid  to 
view  aad  having  lost  its  productiveness.  For  all  plants,  whe- 
ther growing  spontaneously  or  by  cultivation,  whether  grass 
or  flowers,  as  soon  as  they  have  reached  their  customary  form, 
grow  black  and  hollow,  and  shrivel,  as  it  were,  into  ashes. 
For  my  part,  while  I  grant  that  some  once  famous  cities  have 
been  burnt  by  lightning,  I  also  think  that  the  ground  is  in- 
fected by  the  exhalation  of  the  lake,  and  that  the  air  above  ia 
corrupted,  so  that  grain  and  fruits  decay  in  a  soil  and  atmo- 
sphere alike  intolerable.  The  river  Belus*  faUs  into  the  Jewish 
sea;  at  the  mouth  of  which  they  collect  sand  to  mix  with 
alkali  (mixto  nitro)  and  melt  into  glasa  This  shore  is  of 
moderate  extent  and  unexhausted  by  what  is  carried  away. 
A  great  part  of  Judea  lies  in  scattered  villages ;  but  they  have 
also  towns.  Jerusalem  was  the  capital  of  the  nation.  A  temple 
of  immense  wealth  was  there :  the  city  within  the  outmost 
walls ;  then  the  royal  palace ;  and  the  temple  enclosed  within 
the  innermost  None  but  a  Jew  had  access  even  to  the  doors ; 
all  but  the  priests  were  prohibited  from  entering.  While  the 
East  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Assyrians  and  Medes  and  Per- 
sians, the  Jews  were  the  most  despised  part  of  the  dependent 
nations  (despectissima  pars  servientium);  but  when  the  Mace- 
donians had  become  ascendant,  king  Antiochus,  endeavouring 
to  take  away  their  superstition  and  give  them  Greek  manners, 
was  prevented  by  his  war  with  the  Parthians  from  improving 
this  most  foul  (teterrimam)  nation.  (For  at  that  time  Arsaces 
had  revoltedf)  Then  the  Jews,  as  the  Macedonians  were 
weak,  the  Parthians  not  yet  having  grown  up,  and  the  Eomans 
beiQg  feu:  of^  set  up  kings  of  their  own,  who,  one  after  another, 

*  The  Belns  flows  into  the  Medltemmean  by  Acre  or  Ptolemais. 

i*  Tiua  pArenthesis  is,  with  good  reason,  Ba8i)ected  of  being  an  interpola- 
tion! added  hy  ft  transcriber  who  wished  to  explain  the  history,  hot  who 
managed  to  confoee  it,  instead,  by  his  own  ignoranoe.  Either  some  such 
transcriber,  or  else  Tacitus  himself  (which  is  not  likely),  seems  to  have  con- 
founded Antiochus  IV.  (Epiphanes)  with  the  second  (sumamed  Theos).  It 
was  in  the  reign  of  the  second  Antiochus  that  Arsaces  revolted,  about  B.C. 
250 ;  but  Tacitus,  in  his  oontemptuous  and  utterly  unsympathising  way, 
evidently  describee  the  times  of  Epiphanes,  who  died  in  an  expedition 
against  the  Parthians.     (See  Oberlin^s  T&citua,  note,  in  lac.) 
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when  expelled  by  the  fickleness  of  the  populace,  legained  their 
power  by  arms ;  and  while  committing  all  the  customary  atro- 
cities of  kings  in  the  expulsion  of  citizens  and  the  destruction 
of  cities,  the  murder  of  brothers,  wives  and  parents,  constantly 
cherished  the  national  superstition,  because  they  were  begin- 
ning to  assume  the  honour  of  the  Priesthood  by  way  of  strength- 
ening their  own  power. 

"  Cn.  Pompey  was  the  first  Eoman  who  subdued  the  Jews ; 
and  he,  in  right  of  victory,  entered  their  temple.  Prom  that 
time  it  was  known  that  the  place  was  empty  and  its  mysteries 
vain,  no  image  of  Deity  being  in  it  (nulld  intus  De&m  effigie, 
vacuam  tedem,  et  inania  arcana  J,  The  walls  of  Jerusalem  were 
destroyed  ;  the  temple  remained.  Presently,  in  our  civil  war, 
when  the  provinces  had  fallen  under  the  sway  of  Mark  Antony, 
Facorus,  the  king  of  the  Parthians,  gained  possession  of  Judea 
and  was  killed  by  P.  Ventidius ;  and  the  Parthians  were  driven 
back  across  the  Euphrates.  C.  Sosius  subdued  the  Jews. 
Antony  gave  the  kingdom  to  Herod ;  and  Augustus,  on  his 
victory,  enlarged  it.  After  the  death  of  Herod,  one  Simon,* 
without  waiting  for  imperial  permission,  had  assumed  the 
name  of  king.  He  was  punished  by  Quinctilius  Varus,  who 
occupied  Syria ;  and  the  nation,  thus  put  under  constraint,  was 
divided  into  three  kingdoms  among  the  sons  of  Herod.  Under 
Tiberius  they  were  quiet.  After  that,  being  ordered  by  Caius 
Caesar  t  to  place  his  statue  in  their  temple,  they  took  up  arms 
rather  than  obey.  The  death  of  the  Caesar  put  an  end  to  that 
movement  Claudius,  the  Jewish  race  of  kings  having  died 
out,  or  been  reduced  to  insignificance,  gave  Judea  as  a  pro- 
vince into  the  hands  of  Roman  knights  or  freedmen ;  of  whom 
Antonius  Felix,t  indulging  in  every  kind  of  cruelty  and  lust^ 
exercised  royal  authority  with  the  dispositions  of  a  slave.  He 
married  DrusiUa,  the  granddaughter  of  Cleopatra  and  Antony ; 
so  that  Felix  was  grandson-in-law,  and  Claudius  grandson,  of 
the  same  Antony.  However,  the  patience  of  the  Jews  lasted 
till  Gressius  Florus  was  procurator.   Under  him  war  arose ;  and 

*  For  Simon's  attempt,  BeeJoflephuB  (Ant.  xvii  10,  6).   AIbo,  forYams's 
military  career  in  Jndea,  the  whole  chapter  10. 
f  Cains  Caligula. 
t  The  Felix  in  the  book  of  Acta, 
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variouB  baMea,  generally  adyeise,  befel  Cestius  GaUns,  tiie 
legate  of  Syria,  in  his  attempts  to  repress  it  When,  in  the 
course  of  &te,  or  through  vexation,  he  died,  Vespasian,  com- 
missioned by  Nero,  aided  by  fortune  and  fame  in  his  excellent 
services,  in  the  course  of  two  summers  put  his  victorious  army 
in  possession  of  all  the  country  districts  and  all  the  cities 
except  Jerusalem.  The  next  year,  occupied  with  civil  war, 
passed  in  quiet  as  far  as  concerned  the  Jew&  But  when  peace 
was  obtained  throughout  Italy,  foreign  cares  returned.  It  was 
an  aggravation  of  angi^  feeling  to  think  that  the  Jews  were 
the  only  people  who  had  not  yielded.  That  Titus  should  still 
remain  with  the  armies,  seemed  the  most  useful  provision  for 
all  the  chances  and  issues  of  a  new  imperial  reign.  So,  having 
pitched  his  camp,  as  I  have  mentioned,  before  the  walls  of 
Jerusalem,  he  shewed  his  legions  in  battle  array.  The  Jews 
drew  up  their  army  close  under  the  walls,  meaning  to  venture 
further  if  successi^  and  having  provided  a  refuge  if  they 
should  be  repulsed.  Our  cavalry  was  sent  against  them  with 
some  light-armed  cohorts,  but  fought  with  doubtful  success. 
Presently  the  enemy  retreated,  and  on  the  ensuing  days  joined 
battle  often  before  the  gates,  till,  after  constant  losses,  they 
were  driven  within  their  walls.  The  Bomans  then  turned 
besiegers,  for  they  disdained  to  wait  for  feumne  to  weaken  the 
enemy ;  and  they  were  also  longing  for  perils,  some  through 
valour,  many  through  ferocity  and  the  desire  of  prizes.  Titus 
himself  had  before  his  view  the  wealth  and  pleasures  of  Home, 
which  seemed  to  be  long  delayed  unless  Jerusalem  should  fall 
at  once.  But  this  city,  lofty  in  position,  had  been  strengthened 
by  works  and  mounds  enough  to  fortify  even  a  level  situation. 
For  two  very  lofty  hills  were  inclosed  by  walls  artftdly  sloped, 
or  bowed  inwards,  so  as  to  expose  the  flanks  of  besiegers  to 
blows  from  the  walls.  The  end  of  the  rock  was  precipitous ; 
and  towers  were  built  60  feet  high  where  they  had  the  advan- 
tage of  the  hill,  and  120  in  the  hoUows,  so  that  they  seemed 
of  equal  height  from  a  distance,  and  wonderful  indeed  to  view. 
There  were  other  walls  within,  surrounding  the  palace ;  and 
the  Antonian  tower  was  of  conspicuous  height,  so  called  by 
Herod  in  honour  of  Mark  Antony.  The  temple  was  a  sort  of 
citadel,  with  walls  of  its  own  surpassing  the  others  in  strength 
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and  workmanship.  The  yeiy  porches  which  surrounded  it* 
were  an  excellent  outwork.  There  was  an  un&iling  fountain 
of  water ;  the  mountains  were  hollowed  underneath,  and  there 
were  pools  and  cisterns  for  preserving  the  rain-water.  The 
founders  had  foreseen  the  probahility  of  fi^uent  wars,  ^m 
the  peculiarity  of  their  customs,  and  so  had  planned  everything 
as  if  with  a  view  to  a  long  siege ;  and  after  being  stormed  by 
Pompey,  fear  and  practice  had  taught  them  many  things* 
Then  having  purchased  leave  to  fortify  their  city,  through  the 
avarice  of  the  Claudian  period,  they  built  walls  during  peace, 
as  if  in  preparation  for  war.  Their  numbers  were  increased 
by  the  refuse  of  other  cities  that  had  been  put  to  the  sword  ; 
for  all  the  most  intractable  had  flocked  thither,  and  their  pro- 
ceedings became  all  the  more  seditious.  There  were  three 
leaders  among  them,  and  three  armies.  Simon,  called  also 
Bargioras,  had  garrisoned  the  outermost  and  widest  wall,  John 
the  middle  city,  and  Eleazar  the  temple.  John  and  Simoir 
were  strongest  in  numbers  and  arms,  Eleazar  in  position.  But 
they  suffered  by  internal  contests,  treachery  and  conflagration^ 
and  a  large  quantity  of  com  was  burnt  Presently  John, 
having  sent  some  men,  on  the  plea  of  sacrificing,  to  slay  Eleazar 
and  his  band,  obtains  possession  of  the  temple.  Thus  the  city 
was  split  into  two  factions,  till,  on  the  approach  of  the  Bomans, 
external  war  produced  union.  Prodigies  had  occurred,  which 
this  nation,  being  addicted  to  superstition  and  opposed  to  reli- 
gious ceremonies,  does  not  think  it  lawM  to  propitiate  with 
victims  nor  with  prayers.  Armies  had  seemed  to  be  rushing 
to  battle  in  the  sky,  their  weapons  gleaming,  and  the  temple 
illuminated  with  sudden  lightning  amid  the  clouds.  The  doors 
of  the  shrine  had  been  suddenly  thrown  open,  and  a  super- 
human  voice  had  been  heard  saying.  The  Gods  are  depcaii7\g  ; 
and  at  the  same  time  there  was  a  great  movement  of  departure* 
A  few  regarded  these  things  as  fearful  omens ;  but  most  per- 
sons had  a  conviction  that  the  ancient  books  of  the  priests 
had  foretold  that  at  this  very  time  the  East  should  grow 
powerful,  and  that  the  future  possessors  of  empire  should  go 
forth  from  Judea  (profectique  Jude&  rerum  potirentur).  Ves- 
pasian and  Titus  were  the  persons  predicted  in  those  oracles. 
But  the  multitude,  in  the  usual  course  of  human  wishes,  inters 
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preted  sucli  a  mighty  destiny  to  be  awaiting  themselves,  that 
not  even  adversity  could  turn  them  to  the  true  conviction. 
The  number  of  the  besieged,  of  all  ages  and  both  sexes,  we 
have  understood  to  have  been  six  hundred  thousand.  AH 
who  could  bear  arms  did  so,  and  they  ventured  it  more  than 
proportionately  to  their  numbers.  The  women  were  as  obsti- 
nately resolute  as  the  men ;  and  life,  with  a  compelled  change 
of  abode,  was  dreaded  more  than  death.  Against  this  city  and 
nation,  as  its  situation  defied  warlike  assault  and  surprise,  the 
Csasar  Titus  determined  to  contend  with  the  implements  of 
siege.  The  legions  were  assigned  their  respective  posts,  and 
there  was  an  end  of  skirmishing,  till  aU  the  ancient  means  of 
siege  and  all  newer  improvements  were  provided."  (Hist.  v. 
2—13.) 

Such  is  the  narrative  of  Tacitus.  He  breaks  oflf  here, 
and  turns  to  the  history  of  Eoman  aflFairs  in  (Jennany 
and  the  Low  countries,  which  occupies  the  rest  of  this 
fifth,  and  last  existing,  book  of  his  Histories.  It  is  gene- 
rally supposed,  indeed,  that  he  resumed  the  history  of 
the  siege  of  Jerusalem  in  another  book,  which  is  lost. 
We  can  only  remark  on  what  is  preserved  to  us.  And 
while  the  whole  passage  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  as 
shewing  the  admitted  relation  of  the  Jewish  history  to 
that  of  the  great  world  (the  heathen  conquerors  of  the 
Jews  being  judges), — and  while  it  attests  or  admits,  in 
its  own  contemptuous  way,  a  remarkable  number  of  the 
great  facts  of  the  Jewish  history  and  piinciples  of  the 
Jewish  religion  (as  we  have  continually  noted  in  passing), 
—our  more  immediate  interest  in  it,  as  connected  with 
the  opening  of  the  Christian  era,  arises  from  the  histo- 
rian's account  of  prodigies  and  prophecies  near  the  con- 
clusion. 

Tacitus  gravely  tells  us — ^not  as  a  common  report,  but 
as  his  own  express  belief — ^that  prodigies  had  occurred 
of  a  warlike  kind  in  the  sky  (which  he  describes) ;  and 
he  reproaches  the  Jews  for  not  propitiating  such  omens 
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by  sacrifice.  He  evidently  hints  that  their  impiety  in 
this  respect  was  unlucky  for  them  in  the  result  This 
was  Eoman  "religion,"  as  opposed  to  Jewish  "supersti- 
tion ;"  this  was  the  religion  of  a  heathen  scholar,  philo- 
sopher and  statesman !  Let  not  the  Jews,  nor  the  early 
Christians,  bear  all  the  reproach  for  superstitioa  With 
singular  confusedness  of  religious  idea  (even  when  we 
remember  that  he  was  writing  for  Eoman  believers  in 
"gods  many"),  Tacitus  makes  a  supernatural  voice  de- 
clare that  "  the  gods  are  leaving  the  Jewish  temple,"  and 
holds  himself  responsible  for  the  belief  that  ihey  were 
heard  departing;  though  he  had  previously  informed  us, 
as  something  shocking  to  his  religious  feelings,  that  there 
was  no  statue  there,  and  that  the  Jews  recognized  God 
mentally  alone.  Was  it  "  religious,"  then,  to  think  that 
the  £oman  gods  had  dwelt  there  and  protected  the  Jews 
thus  for,  and  that  now,  on  their  departure,  the  Jews  were 
at  last  given  up  to  the  sword  of  the  more  devoted  wor- 
shipers of  Jupiter,  Mars  and  Bacchus  ?  We  might  well 
call  this,  indeed,  superstition,  imless  we  take  it  as  the 
mere  policy  of  a  Eoman  historian.  He  is  plainly  politic, 
or  at  least  profoundly  courtly,  in  the  next  passage,  where 
he  ventures  to  interpret  the  old  Jewish  prophecies  as 
alluding  to  Vespasian  and  Titus.  This  is  the  passage  of 
chief  importance  in  a  Christian  point  of  view.  Let  us 
consider  what  it  implies. 

Li  this  passage,  Tacitus  declares  that  the  prodigies 
which,  whether  real  or  not,  he  narrates  as  real,  did  not 
affect  the  minds  of  the  Jews  in  general  with  fear.  This 
he  accounts  for  by  stating  the  general  prevalence  of  a 
conviction,  that  at  this  very  period  the  East  was  to  be- 
come powerful,  and  that  from  Judea  should  go  forth  the 
future  rulers  of  the  world.  Now  every  one  acquainted 
with  Jewish  history  and  prophecy,  or  with  the  Gospel 
history,  at  once  perceives  that  this  is  an  exact  picture  of 
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the  Jewish  idea  of  the  Messiah's  approaching  kingdom, — 
the  very  idea  set  forth  in  the  prophets  of  the  return  fix)m 
Babylon,  and  continually  cherished  by  the  Jews  ever 
since  that  time,  as  never  having  been  literally  fulfilled, 
and  therefore,  as  they  persistently  believed,  still  to  be 
at  some  future  time  accomplished.  It  is  the  very  idea 
which  is  seen  filling  the  minds  of  the  Jewish  people 
when  Jesus  appeared  among  them  teaching  and  doing 
miracles ;  which,  when  he  did  not  fulfil  it,  caused  the 
majority  of  them  to  reject  him  and  desire  or  consent  to 
his  death ;  and  which,  after  his  death,  kept  them  still 
expectant  of  a  temporal  Messiah,  and  exposed  them  to 
deception  by  one  enthusiast  or  impostor  after  another, 
till  their  frequent  revolts  led  the  Bomans  to  adopt  the 
decisive  policy  of  destroying  the  city,  as  here  explained 
by  Tacitus  himself  We  have  here,  then,  a  true  picture, 
as  far  as  it  goes,  and  in  Boman  colours,  of  the  Jewish 
Messianic  expectation  as  it  existed  somewhat  less  than 
forty  years  after  the  ministry  of  Jesus  Christ ;  and  it  is 
the  exfiwjt  counterpart  of  the  expectation  which  prevailed 
for  hundreds  of  years  before.  That  Tacitus  reaUy  believed 
Vespasian  and  Titus  to  be  predicted  in  the  old  books  of 
the  priests  (the  prophets,  of  course  he  means)  as  going 
forth  to  empire  fipom  Jerusalem,  is  not  to  be  imagined  for 
a  moment  But  he  could  adopt  even  a  "superstition," 
and  interpret  it  into  a  sanction  of  the  Boman  policy. 
And  in  doing  this,  he  has  become  an  important  witness 
to  the  leading  facts  of  Judaism  and  of  Christianity. 

Of  course,  in  giving  this  most  strange  interpretation 
to  the  Jewish  prophecy  and  expectation  of  the  Messianic 
age,  Tacitus  was  not  likely  to  mention  that  a  certain 
portion  of  the  Jews  considered  their  scripture-s  as  fulfilled 
by  a  very  different  personage  and  in  a  very  different 
manner.  For  anything  in  this  passage,  we  might  even 
suppose  that  Tacitus  had  heard  nothing  of  the  life  and 
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actdons  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  Nor  would  it  suiprise  us 
that  those  occurrences  which  filled  Judea  with  intense 
religious  interest,  should,  if  heard  of  at  Eome,  have  been 
regarded  by  a  Boman  statesman  as  matters  of  no  interest 
except  to  the  Jews,  and  as,  in  aU  likelihood,  matters  of 
strange  and  contemptible  superstition,  quite  beneath  his 
notice.  But.  Tacitus  had  heard  of  Jesus  Christ ;  for  he 
mentions  him  in  another  connection,  when  he  has  occar 
sion  to  record  the  fact  of  Nero's  wanton  and  savage  per- 
secution of  the  Christians  in  Borne.  That  passage  (in 
the  Annals)  gives  direct  testimony  to  some  of  the  leading 
facts  of  the  Gospel  and  early  Christian  church  history, 
though  in  our  author's  usual  curt,  disdainful  and  unjust 
manner  when  speaking  of  the  Jews,  with  whom  he  here 
pretty  evidently  confounds  the  Christians.  It  is  after 
narrating  the  event  of  the  great  fire  at  Eome  in  the  reign 
of  Nero,  and  mentioning  the  odium  under  which  the 
emperor  lay  as  the  suspected  author  of  the  calamity,  that 
Tacitus  proceeds  thus : 

"  In  order  to  do  away  with  this  report,  Nero  caused  to  be. 
accused  and  subjected  to  the  most  exquisite  punishments, 
those  who  were  commonly  known  as  Christians  and  hateful 
for  their  crimes.  The  originator  of  this  name  was  one  Christus, 
who  was  put  to  death  as  a  criminal,  under  the  procurator 
Pontius  Pilate,  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius.  His  destructive 
superstition,  though  repressed  for  a  while,  broke  out  again, 
not  only  throughout  Judea,  where  the  evil  had  begun,  but 
also  through  the  city  of  Eome,  where  all  things  atrocious  or 
shameful  from  all  quarters  meet  and  publish  themselves. 
Accordingly,  some  were  arrested  who  confessed  themselves 
Christians  ;  and  then,  on  their  information,  a  great  multitude 
were  convicted,  not  so  much  on  the  charge  of  incendiarism,  as 
of  hatred  to  mankind.  And  they  were  put  to  death  with 
circumstances  of  wanton  derision,  being  covered  with  the 
hides  of  beasts  and  worried  to  death  by  dogs,  or  crucified,  or 
burnt  to  death  as  the  day  declined,  to  serve  for  lights  in  the 
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night  Nero  had  offered  his  own  gardens  for  these  sights, 
and  used  to  exhibit  the  games  of  the  circus,  habiting  himself 
as  a  charioteer,  and  mixing  with  the  populace  or  himself  driving 
a  chariot.  Hence,  though  these  people  were  guilty  wretches 
and  deserved  extreme  punishment,  yet  compassion  began  to 
arise  towards  them,  as  being  destroyed  for  no  public  good,  but 
to  gratify  one  man's  cruelty."  (Annal.  xv.  44.) 

Here  we  find  recorded,  in  the  same  supercilious  style 
in  which  the  abstract  of  the  Jewish  history  was  given, 
these  great  facts  : — the  origin  of  a  new  sect  called  Chris- 
tians in  Judea,  under  one  ChrLstus  as  their  leader,  in  the 
reign  of  Tiberius;  his  being  put  to  death  by  Pontius 
Pilate ;  and  the  spread  of  his  religion  throughout  Judea 
and  all  over  the  city  of  Some  to  such  an  extent,  that  in 
Nero's  reign  (A.D.  65,  little  more  than  thirty  years  from 
the  founder's  death)  a  great  multitude  of  his  followers 
were  put  to  death  by  that  tyrant,  in  the  hope  of  attach- 
ing the  odium  to  them  which  properly  belonged  to  hiuL 
We  need  make  no  account  of  what  Tacitus  says  about 
their  being  such  bad  peopla  It  was  only  his  way  of 
expressing  himself  in  all  that  related  to  Judea  and  the 
Jews. 

Other  Eoman  testimonies  of  a  similar  kind  may  be 
found  in  Suetonius,  and  somewhat  later  in  Pliny,  which 
are  quoted  by  Paley  in  his  Evidences  of  Christianity 
(P.  i.  chap,  ii)  and  by  most  writers  on  that  subject. 
But  Tacitus  has  served  our  more  comprehensive  object 
of  presenting  the  Gospel  times  to  view,  under  Eoman 
colouring  indeed,  but  as  connected  with  the  great  world's 
history. 

I  have  had  another  purpose  also  in  view  in  quoting 
this  long  passage  from  Tacitus,  which  wiU  explain  itself 
in  the  next  chapter. 
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CHAPTER  IIL 

THB  CHRISTIAN  SCRIPTURES    IN    THEIR    PLACE  AMONG  ANCIENT 

BOOKS. 

It  has  been  already  stated,  that  the  age  to  which  the 
Christian  religion  and  its  records  belong,  was  eminently 
a  literary  period.  The  true  character  of  the  Christian 
Scriptures,  and  the  evidence  of  their  being  the  genuine 
productions  of  the  times  to  which  they  profess  to  belong, 
wiU  be  most  clearly  seen  if  we  take  a  brief  survey  of  the 
great  world's  literature  produced  during  the  same  period. 
And,  as  it  is  right  (and  indeed  necessary  to  every  intel^ 
ligent  mind)  to  ask,  how  it  is  known  that  the  books  of 
the  New  Testament  are  really  the  works  of  those  to 
whom  they  are  ascribed,  and  how  we  are  justified  in 
believing  that  they  have  been  preserved  free  from  im- 
.portant  or  disqualifying  corruptions  through  these  nearly 
eighteen  hundred  years, — the  answer  to  these  important 
and  natural  questions  is  to  be  found,  by  asking  them  also 
in  reference  to  aU  the  other  literature  that  is  generally 
received  as  belonging  to  the  same  period.  The  same 
questions  precisely  have  to  be  asked  respecting  aU  other 
ancient  authors  (and  corresponding  questions  respecting 
some  modem  ones  too) ;  and  the  same  processes  precisely 
must  be  used  in  all  such  cases,  in  order  to  obtain  correct 
answers. 

The  half  century  before  the  birth  of  Christ,  and  the 
century  after  it,  embrace  the  following  well-known 
authors  in  various  classes  of  literature,  whose  works  we 
now  possess : 

Of  Latin  poets,  we  have  Lucretius,  CatuUus,  Proper- 
tius,  Virgil,  Horace,  Phaedrus,  Ovid,  TibuUus,  Persius, 
Lucan,  SiHus  Italicus,  Martial 

Of  Latin  prose  writers,  we  have  Julius  Caesar,  Hirtius, 
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Cicero,  Cornelius  Nepos,  livy,  VeUeius  Patercnlus, 
Seneca»  Pliny  the  naturalist,  Pliny  the  younger,  Quinc- 
tilian  the  rhetorician,  and  Cornelius  Tacitus  the  historian. 

Among  Greek  writers  of  this  period  are  Diodorus 
Siculus  (or  the  Sicilian),  who  wrote  a  sort  of  universal 
history,  called  the  "Historical  library;"  Strabo  the 
geographer  (a  native  of  Pontus,  in  Asia  Minor) ;  Philo 
the  Alexandrian  Jew ;  and  Josephus,  descended  on  his 
mother's  side  from  the  Maccabean  princea  The  object 
of  the  last  two  writers  was,  to  make  known  and  recom- 
mend the  Jewish  religion  and  its  scriptures  to  general 
notice,  writing  in  Greek  for  the  use  of  the  various  nations 
of  the  Eoman  world.  To  this  same  class  of  Greek  writ- 
ings belong  all  the  scriptures  of  the  New  Testament, 
written,  like  the  others,  in  Greek,  for  diflusion  through 
the  Eoman  empira  The  Greek  dasaical  writers,  be- 
longing to  a  much  earlier  period,  are,  of  course,  not 
included  in  our  present  inquiry ;  nor  those  of  the  later 
period  (such  as  Plutarch,  Arrian,  Longinus  and  Marcus 
Antoninus),  under  whom  pure  Greek  literature  revived 
for  a  while  on  the  decline  of  the  Latin  pen.  The  lite- 
rature of  the  period  with  which  we  are  concerned  may 
be  divided  into  two  classes,  namely,  Eoman  literature 
written  in  Latin,  and  Cosmopolitan  in  Greek ;  the  Greek 
partaking  the  national  peculiarities  of  the  various  coun- 
tries in  which  it  was  written,  and  generally  differing 
considerably  from  the  standard  of  the  days  of  Pericles. 
The  Greek  of  the  New  Testament  is,  of  course,  Hebrew 
or  Jewish  Greek ;  that  is  to  say,  it  abounds  in  Hebrew 
idioms  expressed  in  Greek  words,  which  sound  strange 
to  a  classical  ear,  but  at  once  proclaim  their  nationality 
and  also  their  proximate  data 

In  the  above  list  of  names  are  contained  some  of  the 
best  known  of  the  classical  authors,  and  many  more 
names  of  less  celebrated  writers  might  be  added    The 
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period  includes  the  Augustan  or  golden  age  of  Boman 
authoTship.  Of  the  writers  here  enumerated,  we  do  not 
possess  by  any  means  all  the  works  which  some  of  them 
are  known  to  haye  published ;  and  many  of  what  we  have 
are  imperfect  through  the  ravages  of  time.  Eespecting 
some  few  of  the  works  generally  ascribed  to  this  or  that 
author,  there  are  some  doubts,  intelligible  to  the  learned, 
as  to  the  real  authorship.  The  text  of  some  of  them 
(that  is,  the  words  and  expressions  as  they  now  stand  in 
the  extant  copies  of  these  writers)  seems  to  be  much 
more  pure  than  the  text  of  others.  In  some  it  is  evi- 
dently very  corrupt.  The  learned  have  often  great 
difficulty  in  imagining  what  an  author  can  have  meant 
by  certain  words  which  are  ascribed  to  him ;  or  they  are 
quite  sure  that  he  must  have  written  something  very 
different  (which  they  could  pretty  confidently  restore  in 
some  cases  by  obvious  conjecture),  and  that  the  ignorance 
or  carelessness  of  transcribers  (like  that  of  an  incompe- 
tent printer  unrevised  by  a  carefiil  corrector  of  the  press) 
must  have  been  the  cause  of  bringing  such  obscurity  or 
absurdity  into  the  passage.  Sometimes  the  different 
printed  editions  of  the  same  author  differ,  having  been 
taken  in  the  earlier  times  of  printing  from  different 
manuscript  copies ;  and,  in  such  cases,  one  edition  may 
be  often  successfully  corrected  by  the  aid  of  another. 
AVhere  manuscripts  older  than  the  days  of  printing  still 
exist, — as  in  most  if  not  aU  these  cases  they  do,  in  more 
or  less  abundance, — a  careful  comparison  (or  coUation, 
as  it  is  called)  of  the  different  printed  copies  and  manu- 
scripts enables  a  critical  scholar  to  reproduce  a  teait  (of 
Cicero,  Horace,  or  any  other  writer)  more  true  to  the 
original  than  any  of  the  individual  editions  or  single 
manuscripts  would  be,  if  taken  alona  It  has  therefore 
"been  the  labour  of  many  learned  men,— especially,  but 
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not  exclusively,  in  Grennany  (that  nation  of  scholars), — 
to  produce  critical  editions  of  the  text  of  all  the  great 
Greek  and  Latin  classics ;  not  only  of  those  whom  I 
have  just  mentioned  as  belonging  nearly  to  the  same 
period  as  the  Christian  Scriptures,  but  also  of  the  older 
Greek  writers  of  the  golden  period  of  Athenian  litera- 
ture,— ^Herodotus,  Thucydides  and  the  great  Dramatists, 
Xenophon,  Plato  and  Aristotle,  and  of  the  most  ancient 
and  venerable  Homer  himself 

The  same  work  precisely  has  been  done,  with  yet  more 
zealous  care  if  possible,  but  purely  by  the  same  critical 
means,  for  the  scriptures  of  the  New  Testament  Only, 
in  the  latter  case,  the  critical  materials  have  been  far  more 
abundant^  in  proportion  to  the  immensely  greater  diffu- 
sion of  the  Christian  Scriptures  and  the  general  reverence 
for  them ;  and  the  result  has  been  proportionately  more 
satisfEujtory,  in  the  production  of  a  Text  of  the  New 
Testament,  which  may  be  deemed  practically  identical 
with  that  originally  written  by  the  evangelists  and  apos- 
tles in  their  respective  pages.  Such  a  text  is  Griesbach's ; 
to  which  little  or  nothing  of  any  importance  to  the  mean- 
ing of  any  passsage  in  the  New  Testament  has  been 
added  by  all  the  care  of  later  editors,  as  Tischendor^ 
Schultz  and  Lachmann. 

The  long  quotation,  given  in  the  previous  chapter, 
from  Tacitus's  account  of  the  Jews  (Emesti  and  Ober- 
lin's  edition),  will  serve  to  illustrate,  to  any  Latiu  scholar, 
the  kind  of  difficulty  often  presented  by  the  teat  of  an 
old  author,  and  some  of  the  modes  of  surmounting  it 
In  a  certain  sentence,  the  text  of  all  the  existing  manu- 
scripts has  these  words,  Necare  quenquam  ex  agnatie, 
nefas;  but  the  sagacious  editor  (though  he  does  not 
venture  to  alter  the  text  on  conjecture)  is  confident  that 
Tacitus  must  have  written  gnoHe  (children),  and  not 
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agnatis  (relations).*  Then  there  is  a  very  strange  Latin 
expression  in  another  place,  where,  however,  the  mean- 
ing is  quite  dear,  to  the  effect  that  there  were  600,000 
people  in  Jerusalem,  of  all  ages  and  both  sexes.  Virile 
ac  mfdiebre  secus  is  considered  the  true  reading ;  though 
some  copies  have  virilis  ac  muLiebris  sescuSy  and  some 
virile  dc  m/idiebre  searus,  either  of  which  latter  woidd  be 
a  much  easier  expression  to  the  Latin  ear.  But  the 
critics  lay  it  down  as  a  good  rule,  to  prefer  the  more 
difficult  reading  (dwrior  preferatur  lectio),  wherever  it 
is  possible  to  get  a  sense  out  of  it ;  as  it  is  more  likely 
that  a  transcriber  should  have  improved  it  by  substitut- 
ing the  easier  or  more  customary  expression,  than  that 
he  should  have  done  the  reversa  So  this  text  must,  on 
critical  principles,  remain  as  it  is,  virile  ac  mvliebre  secus  ; 
and  we  must  suppose  secus  to  be  a  rare  word  used  by 
Tacitus  with  the  same  meaning  as  seasus. 

But  let  it  be  mentioned  here,  that  the  number  of 
manuscripts  of  Tacitus  now  existing  is  very  small  There 
are  only  two  really  ancient  ones;  or  rather  only  one, 
as  the  two  contain  different  parts  of  his  works.  This 
manuscript  was  discovered  in  a  monastery  in  Westphalia 
during  the  pontificate  of  Leo  X. ;  that  is,  early  in  the 
sixteenth  century.  It  seems  to  have  been  written  in 
the  seventh  or  eighth  century,  and  to  have  been  copied 

*  Here  there  can  be  no  practical  donbt  as  to  the  true  reading ;  and  it 
may  seem  strange  at  first  that  critical  editors  shonld,  in  such  a  case,  deny 
themselves  the  pleasure  of  rectifying  a  corrupted  text  But,  if  once  ctm- 
jeetwal  criticism  was  to  be  allowed  the  power  of  altering  the  text  without 
authority  from  manuscripts,  there  is  no  knowing  how  far  it  might  lead ; 
and  the  sober  decision  of  learned  critics  therefore  is,  to  correct  the  text  by 
the  best  readings  of  books  and  manuscripts)  and  to  proi)Ose  any  conjectural 
alterations  that  seem  further  neoessaiy,  in  the  form  of  notes.  The  New- 
Testament  editors  are  perfectly  unanimous  and  inflexible  in  adhering  to  this 
role :  and  such  is,  indeed,  the  abundance  of  manuscripts  in  their  critical 
a^pparattUf  that  there  is  not  a  passage  in  the  New  Testament  which  requires 
a  merely  eonjeetuial  reading  in  order  to  make  out  a  good  meaning. 
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from  one  written  in  the  fourth,  the  imprint  of  which  is 
copied  aLio  in  this.  All  other  existing  manuscripts  of 
Tacitus  were  thought  by  Gronovius  to  have  been  copied 
from  this,  though  they  vary  in  many  readings.  The 
critical  apparatus  for  the  settlement  of  the  text  of 
Tacitus  is  therefore  somewhat  scanty ; — compared  with 
that  of  the  New  Testament  (as  we  shall  presently  see), 
very  scanty  indeed.  Yet  nobody  doubts  the  practica- 
bility of  reading  the  real  Tacitus,  though  here  and  there 
we  may  be  obliged  to  confess  ourselves  at  fault,  and 
believe  that  the  text  is  hopelessly  confused 

While  Tacitus  is  before  us,  it  may  be  also  mentioned, 
as  illustrative  of  the  fate  of  ancient  authors,  that  his 
works  have  come  down  to  us  sadly  mutilated.  His  Hia- 
toriea  are  incomplete  (xt  the  end  ;  so  it  may  possibly  be 
doubted  whether  he  ever  finished  them.  But  his  Annals 
are  defective  in  the  midst,  wanting  most  of  the  6th  book, 
the  7th,  8th,  9th  and  10th,  and  the  beginning  of  the 
11th,  as  well  as  the  end  of  the  16th  and  last  book,  which 
breaks  off  in  the  middle  of  a  sentence.  No  doubt  the 
concluding  pages  were  worn  away,  as  we  sometimes  see 
in  an  old  book  that  has  lost  its  back.  The  loss  of  the 
intermediate  books  we  can  only  charge  to  the  general 
account  of  the  destroyer.  Time. 

Another  illustration  of  the  curious  questions  that  arise 
in  reference  to  ancient  books,  is  aflforded  in  the  works 
ascribed  to  Tacitus.  One  of  these,  a  Dialogue  on  Oror 
tors,  is  not  universally  admitted  to  be  his.  The  style  is 
different  from  that  of  his  other  works,  being  in  fact 
more  like  the  ordinary  phraseology  of  Latin  writers, 
whereas  the  characteristic  style  of  Tacitus  is  very  re- 
markable for  its  intense  condensation  of  idea»  and  almost 
epigrammatic,  and  often  scarcely  grammatical,  brevity 
of  expression  Hence  a  doubt  has  arisen,  on  internal 
grounds,  as  to  the  authorship  of  a  work  not  thus  cha- 
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xacterized  Most  probably,  however,  it  is  bis,  but  refer- 
able to  an  earlier  period  of  his  life ;  and,  thus  considered, 
it  will  mark  the  growth  of  his  very  peculiar  style, — ^that 
style  itself  being  more  suitable,  indeed,  to  the  subjects  of 
his  later  works  than  to  this  on  the  Orators. 

As  all  these  and  similar  principles  of  critical  judgment 
are  applicable,  and  must  be  applied,  to  the  elucidation 
of  ancient  literature,  whether  secular  or  sacred,  it  is  of 
the  greatest  importance  to  the  serious  and  intelligent, 
but  unlearned,  reader  of  the  New  Testament,  to  know 
something  about  the  history  of  the  preservation  of  an- 
cient literature  in  general.  A  brief  popular  explanation 
of  the  most  interesting  matters  connected  with  this  sub- 
ject may  therefore  be  introduced  hera  The  reader  may 
further  consult  Mr.  Isaac  Taylor's  admirable  work  on 
the  subject^  entitled  the  "  History  of  the  Transmission 
of  Ancient  Books  to  Modem  Times,"  which  derives  its 
materials  avowedly  from  the  learned  works  of  Bernard 
de  Montfaucon,  published  in  the  beginning  of  the  last 
century,  and  severally  entitled,  "  PalaBOgraphia  Grceca" 
and  "  BibUotheca  Coisliniana." 

Public  inscriptions  upon  stone,  tiles  or  plates  of  metal, 
may  have  been  earlier  than  books.  Wooden  tablets 
covered  with  wax  and  written  on  with  a  pointed  styhn, 
may  have  been  also  very  early.  But  no  lengthy  docu- 
ment could  be  preserved  by  such  means.  Probably  the 
most  ancient  material  used  for  writing  books  upon  was 
leather,  dyed  red  or  yellow  often,  and  fastened  together, 
skin  after  skin,  in  long  sheets,  on  which  the  document 
was  written  in  columns  downwards  from  edge  to  edge ; 
and  then  the  sheet,  being  rolled  up  from  each  end,  could 
be  roUed  or  unrolled  in  either  direction  so  as  to  open  at 
any  part  required  by  the  reader.  The  synagogue  copies 
of  the  Jewish  law  are  often  of  this  form.  Herodotus 
(in  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century  B.C.)  speaks  of  the 
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use  of  skins  for  writing  npon,  as  a  very  ancient  practice. 
Tliis  very  cnrious  and  instnictive  passage  is  as  follows 
(Herodot  v.  58).  After  speaking  of  the  Greek  letters 
as  derived  from  the  Phoenicians,  and  called  Fhcenician 
by  the  Greeks  themselves,  he  goes  on  thus :  "  And  the 
Ionic  Greeks  from  time  immemorial  have  called  books 
skins  (rac  /SvjSXcfC  St^epac  KoXi&m  &xd  rov  iraXatov  oi^Imvcc), 
because  formerly,  in  the  want  of  papyrus  sheets  (flvtkmv 
again)  they  used  goat  and  sheep  skina  And  even  in 
my  time,  many  of  the  foreign  nations  continue  to  write 
on  this  sort  of  skins." 

Whether  the  skins  here  spoken  of  were  dressed  as 
leather,  or  as  parchment,  does  not  appear,  fiut  parch- 
ment received  its  name,  Pergamene,  among  the  Somans 
(whence  our  word  parchment  is  a  corruption)  from  the 
invention,  or  more  probably  the  improvement,  of  the 
art  of  preparing  it,  supposed  to  have  taken  place  at 
Fergamus,  in  Asia  Minor,  and  ascribed  to  king  Eumenes 
IL,  who  reigned  B.C.  197 — ^159.  Good  parchment  is 
the  best  and  most  durable  material  ever  yet  used  for  the 
preservation  of  documents,  and  the  best  existing  ancient 
manuscripts  are  written  upon  it.  There  is  a  Virgil  in 
the  Vatican  Library,  believed  to  be  as  old  as  the  fourth 
century ;  and  some  other  manuscripts  of  classical  writers 
are  about  as  old.  This  is  the  age  of  the  principal  New 
Testament  MSS. 

But  cheaper  and  more  abundant  materials  were  in 
demand ;  and  the  fibre  of  various  trees  and  plants  sup- 
plied many  such.  The  Latin  name  for  book,  liber,  ori- 
ginally denoted  the  inner  bark  of  a  tree,  used,  no  doubt, 
for  the  purpose  of  writing ;  and  the  Greek  word  Btblos 
(whence  BMe),  was  probably  the  same  as  Byblos,  the 
name  used  by  Herodotus  for  the  Egyptian  papyrus  plant, 
being  indeed  its  name  in  the  old  Coptic  language.  This 
papyrus  (as  the  Greeks  called  it,  and  the  Bomans  after 
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them, — whence  our  word  paper)  was,  for  three  centuries 
before  Christ  and  eight  after,  the  cnstomaiy  writing 
material  throughout  the  known  worid.  Probably  the 
Egyptians  had  used  it  firom  very  eariy  times ;  and  every 
country  that  became  connected  with  Egypt  by  trade, 
successively  obtained  it  This  most  valuable  material 
was  formed  of  the  inner  fibre  of  a  kind  of  reed  that  grew 
abundantly  in  the  marshes  and  still  waters  of  Lower 
Egypt,  the  outer  and  coarser  fibre  of  which  was  employed 
for  weaving  sail-cloth  and  making  ropes.  The  inner  and 
softer  fibre,  being  separated  into  strips,  was  laid  evenly 
on  a  flat  surface,  and  crossed  with  a  similar  layer  in  the 
other  direction;  and  the  two  layers,  being  moistened 
with  water,  were  pressed  together  and  so  adhered,  seem- 
ingly by  their  own  glutinous  nature ;  though  PUny,  in 
his  Natural  History,  describes  them  as  glued  with  the 
Nile  water.  When  dry,  the  sheet  of  papyrus  was  rubbed 
smooth,  and  a  number  of  such  sheets  were  fastened  toge- 
ther to  make  a  roll ;  or,  more  commonly,  they  were  cut 
into  leaves  to  form  a  book,  which  would  lie  flat  and 
escape  the  friction  of  constant  rolling  and  unrolling.  But 
even  in  this  latter  form  the  papyrus  was  found  a  some- 
what brittle  and  perishable  material,  and  it  was  not  un- 
usual to  insert  an  occasional  parchment  leaf  after  every 
five  or  six  papyri,  as  a  strengthener  and  preservative  of 
the  book.  This  was  an  excellent  plan.  There  are  books 
of  this  sort  twelve  hundred  years  old. 

Paper,  in  our  sense  of  the  term,  meaning  a  manufac- 
ture of  fibrous  substances  into  thin  sheets  by  reducing 
them  to  a  pulp,  seems  to  have  been  possessed  by  the 
Chinese  at  the  end  of  the  first  century  of  the  Christian 
era.  And  in  the  seventh  century,  the  Saracens  intro- 
duced into  Europe  what  was  known  as  the  "Charta 
Bombycina>"  or  silk  paper ;  which  is  now  ascertained, 
however,  not  to  have  been  composed  of  silk  (unless  in 
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a  small  degree),  but  chiefly  of  cotton,  the  very  material 
which  now  (in  the  cotton  waste  of  the  Lancashire  mills) 
supplies  a  large  part  of  the  manufacture  of  our  most  ser- 
viceable printing  paper,  tough,  white  and  fine  in  texture. 
Under  the  guidance  of  the  known  history  of  writing 
materials,  those  who  are  skilled  in  ancient  manuscripts 
find,  in  the  material  on  which  any  one  is  written,  proxi- 
mate marks  of  the  age  to  which  it  belongs.  Other 
criteria  are  found  in  the  ink 'employed ;  but  the  most 
important  consist  in  the  character  of  the  handwriting, 
which  varied  in  different  periods,  just  as  the  fashion  of 
printing  has  done  sinca 

'*  The  oldest  Greek  manuscripts  are  written  in  capitals,  called 
unciak,  without  division  of  words,  and  without  marks  of  ac- 
centuation or  punctuation.*  About  the  seventh  century,  the 
custom  of  affixing  the  accents  and  aspirates  appears  to  have 
been  introduced ;  at  the  same  time  a  greater  degree  of  pre- 
cision was  observed  in  the  formation  of  the  letters,  and  in  the 
directness  and  parallelism  of  the  lines.  To  these  improve- 
ments was  added  a  change  in  the  form  of  those  letters  which 
most  impeded  the  rapid  movement  of  the  pen.  In  the  eighth 
and  ninth  centuries,  a  mode  of  writing  which  had  been  long 
before  practised  by  notaries  and  by  the  secretaries  of  public 
persons,  was  adopted  by  the  transcribers  of  books.  This  was 
a  kind  of  running  hand,  those  who  invented  or  who  most 
used  it  being  called  tachygraphoi,  swift  writers.  To  adapt 
the  Greek  letters  to  the  purposes  of  public  business  and  com- 
mon life,  the  square  forms  had  been  changed  for  curves,  and 
uprights  for  slopes ;  and,  while  a  radical  resemblance  to  the 
primitive  character  was  preserved,  facility  and  freedom  were 
obtained.  The  uncial  character  was  not,  however,  altogether 
abandoned  by  the  copyists ;  but  modifications  were  introduced 
with  a  view  to  obtain  greater  facility :  for  the  unconnected 
and  upright  squares  formerly  used  seemed  still  more  operose 

*  For  example,  imagine  Engliah  books  printed  thas :  THEOLDBSTGB 
EBKMANUSCRIPTSAREWRITTENINCAPITALSOALLEDUNCULSWI 
THOUTDIViaiONOFWOKDS,  fto. 
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in  exeGXLtion  after  the  nmning-hand  had  been  adopted.  The 
copyists  of  the  eighth  century  introduced  the  practice  of  com- 
mencing books  or  chapters  with  a  letter  of  large  size,  which 
they  usually  distinguished  by  grotesque  decorations,  somewhat 
in  the  manner  seen  in  the  printed  books  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  Those  who  gained  their  living  by  copying  books, 
found  so  great  an  advantage  in  the  adoption  of  the  tachygraphic 
character,  that  they  presently  sought  to  improve  it  by  every 
device  that  might  favour  the  uninterrupted  movement  of  the 
pen.  Not  content  with  joining  the  letters  of  each  word,  they 
combined  them  in  forms  that  often  bore  little  resemblance  to 
the  component  characters.  The  books  of  the  tenth  and  fol- 
lowing centuries  abound  with  these  contractions  and  symbols. 
Many  intire  words  of  common  occurrence  were  indicated  by 
single  turns  of  the  pen.  A  great  part  of  these  contractions 
were  adopted  by  the  first  printers,  and  many  of  them  con- 
tinued in  use  till  a  very  recent  date."  (Transmission  of  Ancient 
Books,  pp.  58—60.) 

The  evident  superiority  of  parchment  to  all  other 
materials  for  books,  and  its  comparative  scarcity  and 
costliness,  gave  rise  to  a  practice  which  has  probably 
deprived  us  of  many  valuable  works  of  antiquity, — ^that 
of  erasing  what  had  been  written,  and  cleaning  the  skiix 
for  a  second  usa  Such  manuscripts  are  called  Palim- 
psests (scraped  again).  This  practice  was  known  in 
classical  Eoman  times,  as  Cicero  rallies  a  friend  for  writ- 
ing him  a  palimpsest  letter.*  But  its  ravages  upon  books 
were  chiefly  committed  in  the  12th,  13th  and  14th  cen- 
turies, when  (sad  to  say!)  the  new  writings  produced 
were  chiefly  monkish  legends  of  little  interest  and  no 
value;  and  we  know  not  how  many  precious  ancient 
classics  may  have  been  obliterated  to  make  room  for 
them.  In  many  now  existing  manuscripts,  the  marks 
of  an  effectual  erasure  are  plain.  In  many  others,  the 
first  writing  is  not  whoUy  erased ;  and,  in  some,  it  has 

*  Ad  Familiares,  ?ii.  18.    See  alao  IfiartUI,  xiv.  7. 
VOL.  IL  O 
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been  fonnd  practicable,  hj  the  aid  of  chemical  skill,  to 
wash  off  the  newer  writing,  and  then  bring  the  old  into 
deeper  colour  again  so  as  to  be  legibla  A  remarkable 
instance  of  this  kind  has  occurred  in  the  present  century, 
leading  to  the  recovery  of  a  great  part  of  Cicero's  trea- 
tise, De  Bepublica.  A  book  of  this  kind  was  known  to 
have  been  written  by  Cicero ;  and  at  length  Angelo  Mai, 
librarian  of  the  Vatican,  found  it  under  a  palimpsest 
coiomentary  of  Augustine  on  the  Psalms.  It  was  pub* 
lished  in  Some,  dedicated  to  the  reigning  Pope,  Pius 
VIL,  and  was  reprinted  in  England,  by  Mawman,  in 
1823. 

To  this  cursory  account  of  ancient  books  must  be  added 
a  few  words  about  the  book-makers,  or  copyists,  the 
precursors  of  our  modern  printers.  They  were  generally 
e  di3tinct  class  or  profession,  earning  their  livelihood  by 
their  work.  But  men  of  leisure  and  literary  taste  were 
also,  to  some  extent,  their  own  transcribers.  The  Christian 
Scriptures  were  often  transcribed  by  private  hand  for 
private  use.  And  firom  the  very  origin  of  the  monastic 
system,  the  monasteries  became  great  places  for  both 
the  deposit  and  the  transcription  of  books.  The  leisure 
of  the  monks  in  general,  and  the  literary  tastes  of  many, 
disposed  them  to  this  occupatioa  The  Greek  and  Eoman 
classical  authors,  not  less  than  the  Hebrew  and  Christian 
Scriptures,  are  indeed  deeply  indebted  to  the  monks  of 
the  middle  ages  for  the  multiplication  and  preservation 
of  copies ;  and  while  acknowledging  their  services  in 
these  respects,  we  must  hope  and  trust  as  well  as  we 
can,  that  no  great  number  of  very  valuable  works  were 
scoured  out  by  them  (like  Cicero's  Eepublic)  for  pcUimr 
pseat  usa  Generally  speaking,  beyond  all  doubt,  the 
work  of  transcribing  was  done  with  great  care  and  fidelity ; 
and  the  diversities  in  manuscripts  are  no  oftener  ascrib- 
able  to  wilful  fraud,  than  the  diversities  in  editions  since 
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the  days  of  printing.  There  may  have  been  justifiable 
changes  in  the  text  in  both  cases  ;  there  may  be  erroita 
in  both ;  there  may  be  occasional  fraud  in  either.  But 
the  difference  between  manuscript  and  printing  causes, 
certain  necessary  varieties  in  the  law  according  to  which, 
and  the  limits  within  which,  mistakes  would  prevail 
It  is  curious  to  trace  thesa 

There  may  be  different  editions  of  a  manuscript  as 
weU  as  of  a  printed  book ;  and  the  variations  in  the 
second  edition  may  have  received  the  avowed  authority 
of  the  writer,  or  of  some  other  authorized  editor.  In 
this  case,  manuscripts  copied  from  the  one  edition  or  the 
other  will,  of  course,  perpetuate  these  diversities,  just  as 
printed  editions  do,  when  new  editions  are  undertaken 
without  sufficient  inquiiy  for  the  best  authorized  copies 
then  existing. 

In  printed  books,  any  mistake  of  the  press  of  course 
runs  through  the  whole  edition,  unless  (which  is  a  very 
rare  case)  it  be  discovered  and  corrected  while  the  book 
is  being  worked  off.  In  manuscripts  this  is  not  exactiy 
the  case,  but  there  is  something  very  like  it  A  mere 
^slip  of  the  pen"  (as  of  the  type), — a  "clerical  error,** 
which  every  reader  sees  to  be  such  and  corrects  in  read- 
ing (and  probably  corrects  with  a  pen  in  his  own  copy, 
whether  it  be  noted  in  the  table  of  erraJlia  or  not),— 
would  not  be  perpetuated,  but  corrected  by  the  next 
copyist  in  manuscript,  if  he  were  intelligeni  If  stupid, 
however,  or  merely  a  faithful  mechanical  writer,  he  might 
repeat  the  error  with  the  same  perfect  fidelity  with  which 
he  copied  everything  else.  But  various  readings  of  a 
more  important  kind,  such  as  the  change  of  a  word  or 
phrase,  whether  materially  affecting  the  sense  or  not, 
might  go  into  many  copies  at  once,  when  (as  was  often 
done  to  facilitate  tiie  business  of  copying)  one  person 
read  aloud,  and  a  number  of  scribes  wrote  aU  at  once  to 

G  2 
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his  dictation.  In  this  case,  of  course,  any  error  or  care- 
lessness on  the  part  of  the  reader, — ^his  eye  losing  the 
proper  place  in  the  manuscript,  his  omission  of  a  line,  or 
his  repetition  of  something  already  dictated,  his  mistaking 
a  word,  or  mispronouncing  it  so  as  to  sound  like  a  dif- 
ferent word  (not  to  suspect  him  of  wUfvUy  varying  from 
his  copy), — any  of  these  innocent  sources  of  mistake 
would  cause  a  various  reading  to  appear  in  all  the  copies 
made  at  the  same  moment  &om  his  dictation ;  and  in 
any  subsequent  copies  from  these,  the  same  error  would 
be  repeated  by  a  faithful  transcriber. 

Another  source  of  error  to  which  manuscripts  were 
liable  at  the  hands  of  transcribers,  was  the  insertion  of  a 
note,  written  in  the  margin  of  one  copy,  into  the  text 
of  the  next  transcript  A  student  (or  a  pedant)  mighty 
then  as  now,  make  such  marginal  notes.  But  a  manu- 
script note  in  the  maigin  of  a  printed  book  tells  its  own 
story  as  such ;  whereas  a  manuscript  note  upon  a  manu- 
script page  might  seem  like  an  omission  supplied  in  the 
one  copy,  and  requiring  to  be  restored  to  its  place  in  the 
next  The  passage  above  quoted  from  Tacitus  supplies 
an  example  of  a  maiginal  note,  apparently,  inserted  in 
the  text  (see  p.  102). 

On  the  invention  of  printing  in  the  15  th  century,  the 
books  in  highest  esteem,  both  sacred  and  secular,  were 
soon  presented  to  the  world  in  type.  With  the  Mass* 
book  and  the  Latin  version  of  the  Scriptures,  there  also 
appeared  Homer  and  Yiigil,  Thucydides  and  Tacitus, 
JEschylus  and  Terence,  and  all  the  other  Greek  and 
Soman  classics.  All  had  been  preserved  thus  far  by 
exactly  the  same  processes ; — ^they  were  now  published 
in  larger  editions  than  ever  before,  through  the  multi- 
plying power  of  type-printing ;  and  through  that  mul- 
tiplicity of  copies,  they  might  be  considered  thenceforth 
ea&  £rom  all  possibility  of  being  lost  to  the  world. 
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The  first  printed  editions,  whether  of  Homer,  Virgil 
or  the  New  Testament^  were  usually  copies  of  some  one 
manuscript  of  good  reputa  The  same  author,  if  printed 
in  another  place  from  another  manuscript  copy,  pre^ 
sented,  of  course,  the  peculiar  readings,  whatever  they 
might  be,  of  that  second  manuscript  But  careful  editors 
presently  began  to  correct  the  earlier  printed  editions, 
by  comparison  with  each  other  and  with  the  best  manu- 
scripts accessible ;  and  gradually  the  science  of  literary 
criticism  has  been  so  thoroughly  matured,  and  the  critical 
material  of  manuscripts  and  early  editions  so  carefully 
collected  together,  that  all  the  great  surviving  works  of 
ancient  literature  may  now  be  read  in  the  best  editions, 
with  a  practical  confidence  that  we  are  reading,  to  all 
intents  and  purposes,  the  very  words  of  the  authors 
themselves.  Of  course  the  teat  of  some  is  more  com- 
pletely satis&ctory  than  that  of  others ;  and  always  the 
most  satisfactoiy  text  has  been  produced  where  there 
has  been  the  largest  number  of  manuscripts  to  compare, 
and  the  greatest  amount  of  various  readings  to  choose 
from. 

Now,  what  I  particularly  wish  to  note  and  impress  upon 
my  reader's  mind  is  this :  that  the  preservation  of  the 
very  words  of  Matthew  and  the  other  evangelists,  of 
Paul  and  the  other  letter-writers  in  the  New  Testament, 
has  taken  place  through  precisely  the  same  laws  of  human 
nature  and  physical  nature,  the  same  qualities  of  parch-^ 
menty  papyrus  aad-paper,  of  copyist  and  pen,  of  printer 
and  printing-type,  of  mixed  human  knowledge  and  igno^ 
ranee,  care  and  neglect^  through  which  the  Greek  and 
Latin  classics  have  come  down  to  us.  How  many  other 
valuable  writings  of  the  latter  have  been  lost  to  us,  it 
were  vain  to  conjecture.  How  many  other  writings  of 
the  age  of  the  Grospels  and  Epistles  may  have  perished, 
we  know  not    Some,  no  doubt,  have ;  for  we  know  that 
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Luke  speaks  of  ''many^  as  haying;  before  hm,  written 
accounts  of  the  life  of  Jesus  Christ ;  and  Paul  speaks  of 
having  written  a  letter  to  the  Laodiceans,  which  does  not 
appear  bj  that  name  among  the  books  of  our  New  Testa^ 
ment,andis  not  now  known  to  exist,  unless  (as  some  think) 
the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians  be  the  sama  The  claims 
of  the  particular  books  of  the  New  Testament  will  form 
the  subject  of  the  next  chapter.  But  meanwhile,  it  is 
desirable  to  give  the  reader  a  practical  idea  of  the  kind 
of  variations  of  reading  which  prevail  among  manuscripts 
of  the  same  book.  For  when  we  hear  of  there  being 
thousands  of  varuyus  readings  in  manuscripts  of  the  New 
Testament,  we  may  fancy  ourselves  in  danger  of  serioua 
mistake  or  doubt  as  to  the  contents  of  the  Beligion  of 
Jesus  Christ,  unless  it  be  explained  that  the  chief  part 
of  those  thousands  of  readings  consist  of  such  minutiss  as 
the  following  (representing  in  English,  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible, the  corresponding  varieties  in  the  Greek) :  And  is 
a  various  reading  for  but,  or  but  for  cmd;  but  has  been 
omitted ;  and  omitted.  Then  the  Greek  having  extra 
particles  of  this  kind,  these  various  readings  of  the  con- 
nective particles  occur,  perhaps,  five  times  as  often  in 
Greek  as  they  can  in  EnglisL  If  the  preposition  in  ia 
in  one  copy  and  at  in  another,  and  a  third  expresses  the 
idea  without  either,  these  are  various  readinga  The 
pronouns  /,  thou,  he,  we,  &a,  expressed  in  one  MS.  or 
imderstood  in  another,  or  their  being  repeated  or  omitted 
with  a  second  verb,  form  again  so  many  various  readings. 
Jesu^  may  stand  in  one  copy,  where  Christ  is  in  another, 
and  Jesu^  Christ  in  a  third.  The  order  of  two  or  more 
words  may  vary  without  change  of  sense.  Thus  the 
great  bulk  of  the  various  readings  is  of  no  importance 
whatever  to  the  sense,  but  shews  (by  their  being  of  this 
character)  the  intrinsic  faithfulness  of  the  copyists,  as 
well  as  the  minute  industry  of  the  modem  coUaters  of 
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maxmscripta  And  the  same  precisely  is  the  case  with 
the  classical  writers  of  Greece  and  Eoma  Sacred  and 
secular  writers  stand  on  the  same  footing  of  criticism. 
Tacitus,  already  quoted,  wrote  about  the  same  time  as 
most  of  the  New-Testament  writers ;  and  his  text  is  per- 
plexed and  difficult  compared  with  theirs,  for  want  of 
sufficiently  numerous  manuscripts  of  an  early  date. 

I  shall  sum  up  all  that  need  be  said  on  this  subject  in 
the  clear  and  forcible  words  of  Dr.  Bentley,  published  in 
1713.  Six  years  before  that  time,  Dr.  Mill's  celebrated 
critical  edition  of  the  New  Testament  had  been  published, 
containing,  as  was  estimated,  30,000  various  readings. 
It  was  a  noble  contribution  to  sacred  learning.  But  it 
appears  that  the  excellent,  but  timid  and  then  aged.  Dr. 
Whitby,  among  others,  had  weakly  expressed  himself  as 
a&aid  of  its  wasettting  the  text  of  scripture ;  and  Mr. 
Collins  had  used  Dr.Whitb/s  unreasonable  fears  as  a 
warrant  for  asserting  that  the  text  of  scripture  was  alto- 
gether unrehabla  Dr.  Bentley,  probably  the  first  scholar 
of  his  age,  the  editor  of  Terence  and  Horace,*  in  his 
reply  to  Collins  ("Eemarks  upon  a  late  Discourse  of 
Free-thinking"),  thus  clearly  and  fully  explained  the 
critical  value  of  various  readings,  and  shewed  that  the 
Scriptures  are,  in  this  respect,  to  be  treated  exactly  like 
all  other  books  of  the  same  age,  and  that  the  result  is 
in  their  case  eminently  satisfactory,  on  account  of  the 
abundant  manuscripts  :f 

*  Bentle/B  editioiiB  of  these  claados  are  remarkable  for  his  freely  admit* 
ting  oonjectoTsl  readings  into  the  text,  while  other  editors  merely  plaoa 
them  in  notes.  Many  of  his  conjectural  readings  are  very  happy  and  tempt* 
ing;  some  fancifnl ;  most  of  them  bold.  ''Slashing  Bentley,"  Pope  called 
him,  not  without  reason.  The  role  is  now  held  sacred  by  critical  editon, 
to  admit  nothing  merely  conjectural  into  the  text,  whatever  the  intelligent 
reader  may  adopt  into  his  own  judgment  where  the  text  is  plainly  corrupt. 

f  This  extract,  from  a  book  140  years  old,  purposely  reprinted  verbatim 
ei  UUratm,  may  incidentally  illustrate,  by  its  peculiarities  of  spelling,  by 
itsTariooa  obsolete  eontractions  and  the  antiquated  uae  of  capital  letters^ 
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*<The  30000  Yarioos  Lections  are  allow'd  tlien  and  confess'd : 
and  if  more  Copies  yet  are  collated,  the  Sum  -will  still  mount 
higher.  And  what's  the  Inference  from  this )  why,  one  Gr^ 
gory,  here  quoted,  infers,  That  no  Profane  Author  tohatwer  hat 
tuffef'd  90  much  hy  the  hand  of  Timey  as  the  New  Testament  has 
done,  Now  if  this  should  be  found  utterly  false;  and  if  the 
Scriptural  Text  has  no  more  Variations,  than  what  must  neces* 
sarily  have  happened  from  the  nature  of  Things,  and  what  are 
oommon  and  in  equal  proportion  in  all  Classics  whatever ;  I 
hope  this  Panic  will  be  remov'd,  and  the  Text  be  thought  as 
firm  as  before. 

<<  If  there  had  been  but  one  Manuscript  of  the  Greek  Testa- 
ment, at  the  restoration  of  Learning  about  Two  Centuries  ago] 
then  we  had  had  no  Various  Readings  at  alL  And  would  the 
Text  be  in  a  better  condition  then,  than  now  we  have  30000  f 
So  far  from  That ;  that  in  the  best  single  Copy  extant  we  should 
have  had  hundreds  of  Faults,  and  some  Omissions  irreparable. 
Besides  that  the  Suspicions  of  Fraud  and  Foul  Play  would  have 
been  increased  immensly. 

^  It  is  good  therefore,  you*l  allow,  to  have  more  Authors 
than  One ;  and  another  MS,  to  join  with  the  first  would  give 
more  Authority,  as  well  as  Security.  Kow  chuse  that  Second 
where  you  will,  there  shall  be  a  Thousand  Variations  from  the 
First ;  and  yet  Half  or  More  of  the  Faults  shall  still  remain 
in  them  Both. 

'' A  Third  therefore,  and  so  a  Fourth,  and  still  on,  are  desi- 
rable ;  that  by  a  joint  and  mutual  help  All  the  Faults  may  be 
mended :  some  Copy  preserving  the  True  Beading  in  one  place, 
and  some  in  another.  And  yet  the  more  Copies  you  call  to 
assistance,  the  more  do  the  Various  Beadings  multiply  upon 
you :  every  Copy  having  its  peculiar  sHps^  though  in  a  prin- 
cipal Passage  or  two  it  do  singular  service.  And  this  is  Fact, 
not  only  in  the  New  Testament^  but  in  all  Antient  Books 
whatever. 

"  'Tis  a  good  Providence  and  a  great  Blessing,  That  so  many 
Manuscripts  of  the  New  Testament  are  still  amongst  us ;  some 

some  of  the  cbangeB  in  the  style  of  juintiiig  hi  different  periods.    The  dif- 
ference of  type  and  paper  we  cannot  reproduce  for  the  porpoee. 
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procar'd  £rom  Egypty  others  from  Adoy  others  fotmd  in  the 
Wetiem  Churches,  For  the  very  Distances  of  Places,  as  well  as 
Kmnbers  of  the  Books,  demonstrate ;  that  there  could  be  no 
Collusion,  no  altering  nor  interpolating  One  Copy  by  another^ 
nor  All  by  any  of  them. 

"  In  Profime  Authors  (as  they  are  call'd)  whereof  One  Manu<» 
script  only  had  the  luck  to  be  preeerv'd,  as  VeUevM  Fatereulua 
among  the  ZcUinSy  and  Hesydww  among  the  GreiekA  ;  the  Faults 
of  the  Scribes  are  found  so  numerous,  and  the  Defects  beyond 
all  redress,  that  notwithstanding  the  Fains  of  the  learned'st 
and  acutest  Critics  for  Two  whole  Centuries,  those  Books  aie 
still  and  are  like  to  continue  a  mere  Heap  of  Errora  On  the 
eontraiy,  where  the  Copies  of  any  Author  are  numerous,  though 
the  Varuna  Readings  always  increase  in  Proportion ;  there  the 
Text  by  an  accurate  Collation  of  them  made  by  skilfcd  and 
judicious  Hands  is  ever  the  more  correct,  and  comes  nearer  to 
the  true  words  of  the  Author. 

«  Were  the  very  Originals  of  Antient  Books  stiU  in  being ; 
those  alone  would  supersede  the  use  of  all  other  Copies  :  but 
since  That  was  impossiblej^om  ikt  nature  of  Things,  since  Time 
and  Casualties  must  consume  and  devour  all ;  the  subsidiary 
Help  is  ^m  the  various  Transcripts  convey'd  down  to  us, 
when  compar*d  and  examin'd  together. 

"Terence  is  now  in  one  of  the  best  conditions  of  Any  of  the 
Classic  Writers;  the  oldest  and  best  Copy  of  him  is  now  in  the 
Vatican  Library,  which  comes  nearest  to  the  Poef  s  own  hand : 
but  even  That  has  Hundreds  of  Errors,  most  of  which  may  be 
mended  out  of  other  Exemplars,  that  are  otherwise  more  recent 
and  of  inferior  value.  I  my  self  have  collated  several ;  and  do 
affirm  that  I  have  seen  20000  Various  Lections  in  that  little 
Author,  not  near  so  big  as  the  whole  Ifew  Testament :  and  am 
morally  sure,  that  if  Half  the  number  of  Manuscripts  were 
collated  for  Terence  with  that  Mceness  and  Minuteness  which 
has  been  used  in  Twice  as  many  for  the  New  Testament,  the 
number  of  the  Variations  woxQd  amount  to  above  50000. 

^'  Li  the  Manuscripts  of  the  New  Testament  the  Variations 
have  been  noted  with  a  Eeligious,  not  to  say  Superstitious 
Exactnesa  Every  difference  in  Spelling,  in  the  smallest  Par* 
tide  or  Article  of  Speech^  in  the  very  Order  or  Collation  of 
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words  without  leal  change,  has  been  stadioosly  registied  Nor 
has  the  Text  only  been  lansack'd,  but  all  the  Antient  Versions^ 
the  Latin  VtdgcUe,  Italic,  Syriac,  Aethiopicy  Arabic^  Coptic^ 
Armenian,  Gotkie  and  Saxon;  nor  these  only,  but  all  the  dis- 
per8*d  Citations  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  Fathers  in  a  course  of 
500  years.  What  wonder  then,  if  with  all  this  scrupulous 
search  in  eveiy  hole  and  comer,  the  Varieties  rise  to  30000  f 
when  in  all  Antient  Books  of  the  same  Bulk,  whereof  the  MS3 
are  numerous,  the  Yaiiations  are  as  many  or  more;  and  yet  no 
Versions  to  swell  the  Beckoning. 

^  The  Editors  of  Profane  Authors  do  not  use  to  trouble  their 
Readers,  or  risk  their  own  Eeputation,  by  an  useless  list  of 
eyeiy  small  slip  committed  by  a  lazy  or  ignorant  Scribe.  What 
is  thought  commendable  in  an  Edition  of  Scripture,  and  has 
the  name  of  Fairness  and  Fidelity,  would  in  Them  be  deem'd 
Impertinence  and  Trifling.  Hence  the  Beader  not  yers'd  in 
antient  MSS  is  deceived  into  an  Opinion,  that  there  were  no 
more  Variations  in  the  Copies,  than  what  the  Editor  has  com- 
municated. Whereas,  if  the  like  scrupulousness  was  observ'd 
in  registring  the  smallest  Changes  in  Profane  Authors,  as  is 
allowed,  nay  required  in  Sacred ;  the  now  formidable  number 
of  30000  would  appear  a  very  Trifle. 

**  *Tia  manifest^  that  Books  in  Verse  are  not  near  so  ob« 
noxious  to  Variations,  as  Prose  :  the  Transcriber,  if  he  is  not 
wholly  ignorant  and  stupid,  being  guided  by  the  Measures  ; 
and  hindred  from  such  Alterations,  as  do  not  fall  in  with  the 
Laws  of  Numbers.  And  yet  even  in  Poets,  the  Variations  are 
so  very  many,  as  can  hardly  be  oonceiVd  without  use  and  ex« 
perience.  In  the  late  Edition  of  TibuUw,  by  the  Learned  Mr. 
Broukhuiae,  you  have  a  Begister  of  Variom  Lections  in  the  close 
of  that  Book ;  where  you  may  see  at  the  first  view  that  they 
are  as  many  as  the  lines.  The  same  is  visible  in  PlatUtu,  set 
out  by  Partus,  1  my  sel^  during  my  Travels,  have  had  the 
opportunity  to  examin  several  MSS  of  the  Poet  ManUius;  and 
can  assure  you,  that  the  Variations  I  have  met  with  are  twice 
as  many  as  all  the  Lines  of  the  Book.  Our  Discourser  here 
has  quoted  Nine  Verses  out  of  it,  p.  151 :  in  which,  though 
one  of  the  easiest  Places,  I  can  shew  him  xiv  Various  Lections. 
Add  likewise  that  the  MSS  here  used  were  Few  in  comparison : 
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and  then  do  You  imagin,  what  the  Lections  would  amount  to, 
if  Ten  times  as  many  (the  Case  of  Dr.  MiUJ  were  accurately 
ezamin'd.  And  yet  in  these  and  all  other  Books,  the  Text  is 
not  made  more  precariotu  on  that  account,  but  more  certain 
and  authentic  So  that  if  I  may  advise  you ;  when  you  bear 
more  of  this  Scarecrow  of  30000,  be  neitiier  astonish*d  at  the 
Sum,  nor  in  any  pain  for  the  Text 

^  *Tia  plain  to  me,  that  your  Learned  WhMyiu,  in  his  In- 
Tective  against  my  Dead  Friend,  was  suddenly  surpriz'd  with 
a  Panic;  and  under  his  deep  concern  for  the  Text  did  not  reflect 
at  all  what  that  Word  really  means.  The  present  Text  was 
first  settled  almost  200  years  ago  out  of  several  MSS  by  Robert 
Stephens  a  Printer  and  Bookseller  at  Faris :  whose  beautiful 
and  (generally  speaking)  accurate  Edition  has  been  ever  since 
counted  the  Standard,  and  foUow'd  by  all  the  rest.  Now  this 
specific  Text  in  your  Doctor's  notion  seems  taken  for  the  Sacred 
Original  in  every  Word  and  Syllable :  and  if  the  Conceit  is 
but  spread  and  propagated,  within  a  few  Years  that  Printer'a 
Ldfallibility  wiU  be  as  zealously  maintain'd  as  an  JEvangd/istB 
or  Apostles, 

"Dr.  Mill,  were  he  alive,  would  confess  to  Your  Doctor, 
That  this  Text  fix'd  by  a  Printer  is  sometimes  by  the  Various 
Eeadings  rendered  uncertain^  nay  is  proVd  certainly  wrong. 
But  then  he  would  subjoin,  That  the  Beal  Text  of  the  Sacred 
Writers  does  not  now  (since  the  Originals  have  been  so  long 
lost)  ly  in  any  single  MS  or  Edition ;  but  is  dispers'd  in  them 
alL  'Tis  competently  exact  indeed,  even  in  the  worst  MS  now 
extant :  nor  is  One  Article  of  Eaith  or  Moral  Precept  either 
perverted  or  lost  in  them;  chuse  as  awkwardly  as  you  can, 
chuse  the  worst  by  design,  out  of  the  whole  Lump  of  Headings. 
But  the  lesser  matters  of  Diction,  and  among  several  synony- 
mous Expressions  the  Very  Words  of  the  Writer,  must  be  found 
out  by  the  same  Industry  and  Sagacity  that  is  used  in  other 
Books;  must  not  be  risked  upon  the  credit  of  any  particular 
MS  or  Edition,  but  be  sought,  acknowledged,  and  challenged, 
where-ever  they  are  met  with."  (Remarks,  &c,  pp.  64 — 69, 
5th  ed,  London,  1716.) 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

THE  CANON   OF  THB  NEW  TESTAKENTj  OB,  WHT  ITS  BOOKS  ABB 
BEOABDED  AS  AUTHENTIO  AND  OBEDIBLB. 

Bt  the  canon  of  Scripture,  is  meant  the  list  or  cata- 
logue of  the  books  that  constitute  the  Scripture&  Ety- 
mologically,  canon  is,  in  Greek,  the  mechanic's  implement 
called  a  rule  or  square;  thence,  figuratively,  it  denotes 
any  rule,  or  measure,  or  test,  or  principle  of  judgment 
Ecclesiastically,  a  canon  of  the  church  is  a  decree  of  the 
church ;  and  in  critical  theology,  the  canon  of  Scripture 
is  the  catalogue  of  books  resulting  from  the  real  or  sup- 
posed application  of  certain  tests  or  rules  of  selection. 

The  canon  of  the  Old  Testament  (in  Protestant  churches) 
embraces,  as  we  have  before  seen  (Vol  I.  p.  14,  &a),  all 
the  remains  of  Hebrew  literature  that  existed  at,  and  for 
some  time  before,  the  Christian  era ;  the  "  Books  called 
Apocrypha"  being  certain  Greek  Jewish  writings  of  the 
latter  part  of  the  period-  The  distinction  between  car 
nonical  and  apocryphal  is  there  simply  of  a  literaiy  and 
chronological  kind,— the  former  class  including  the  native 
Hebrew  and  more  ancient  literature  of  the  Jews ;  and 
the  latter,  their  more  recent  Greek  literature,  chiefly  of 
Alexandrian  growtL  The  Eoman  Catholic  Church,  how- 
ever, disregards  these  distinctions,  and  pronounces  all 
the  books  of  the  Old  Testament  and  Apocrypha  alike 
canonical,  and  all  of  them  alike  inspired.  That  any 
principle  of  selection  or  exclusion  was  ever  adopted  in 
forming  the  canon  of  the  Jewish  Scriptures  is,  to  say  the 
least,  very  questionable.  Time  alone  appears  to  have 
been  the  discriminator,  and  not  invariably  to  have  been 
guided  by  the  sacredness  of  the  subject-matter  in  what 
he  has  preserved. 
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The  canon  of  the  New  Testament,  however,  belonging 
as  it  does  to  a  much  lower  antiquity,  can  be  shewn  to 
have  been  formed  upon  some  kind  of  principles  of  selec- 
tion and  rejection.  Some  books  have  been,  in  all  periods,' 
regarded  by  Christians  as  sacred,  and  others  not  Some 
have  been  regarded  in  a  more  favourable  light  by  ceiv 
tain  churches  than  by  other  churches,  or  by  certain 
Christians  than  by  other  Christians.  Multitudes  of  books 
professing  to  be  holy  and  apostolical,  besides  those  which 
we  recognize  as  Christian  Scriptures,  existed  in  the  early 
ages  of  the  church.  St.  Luke,  in  the  first  verse  of  his 
Gospel,  expressly  says,  that  ''M<my  have  taken  in  hand 
to  set  forth  in  order  a  declaration  of  those  things  which 
are  most  surely  believed  among  us,  even  as  they  delivered 
them  unto  us,  which  from  the  beginning  were  eye-wit* 
nesses  and  ministers  of  the  word."  And,  whether  he  be 
understood  to  refer  to  the  labours  of  his  precursors  with 
approval  (which  seems  the  obvious  meaning  of  his  allu-» 
sion),  or  (as  some  think)  with  dissatisfaction  and  with  the 
intention  to  displace  their  histories  by  a  more  full  and 
accurate  one  of  his  own, — ^the  fact  is  attested  by  him 
beyond  dispute,  that  there  were  already  existing  many 
records  of  the  gospel  history  in  part,  if  not  as  a  whole. 
That  any  of  these  earlier  records  now  exist,  we  have  no 
reason  to  believa  The  fuller  histories  by  the  evangelists 
may  very  naturally  have  thrown  the  more  fragmentary 
ones  into  oblivion.  But  many  productions  of  the  first, 
second  and  third  centuries  stiU  exists  and  many  others 
now  lost  are  mentioned  by  ecclesiastical  writers,  which 
had  assumed  the  names  of  various  apostles  and  apostolic 
men,  but  were  almost-with  one  consent  rejected  by  the 
early  fathers  of  the  Christian  church  as  forgeries,  or  as 
not  sufficiently  important ;  while  the  books  now  forming 
our  New  Testament  were  accepted  as  canonical,  most  of 
them  unanimously,  and  the  rest  of  them  "Vfith  general^ 
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thougli  not  univeisal,  consent    These  disciinunating  tes- 
timonies will  be  presently  brought  forwari 

But  first,  by  way  of  shewing  the  reader  what  kind  of 
books  falsely  pretending  to  apostolical  authorship,  were 
current  in  the  eaxly  Christian  church,  I  shall  here  quote 
the  titles  of  those  which  are  enumerated  in  the  decree  of 
Gelasius,  who  was  bishop  of  Borne  492 — 196.  This 
decree  emanated  from  a  council  of  seventy  bishops  meet- 
ing at  Borne.  It  enumerates  the  books  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, then  those  of  the  New,  as  we  have  them.  Then 
it  mentions  certain  ecclesiastical  writings  which,  in  due 
subordination  to  the  Scriptures,  the  Boman  Church  per- 
mits to  be  used  "  for  our  edification."  And  then  follows 
this  curious  catalogue  of  "  apocryphal  books  which  are 
not  received."  It  is  aUuded  to  by  Dr.  Lardner  in  his 
«  Credibility  of  the  Gospel  History"  (Works,  V.  248), 
and  is  quoted  by  Jones  in  his  "  New  and  Full  Method 
of  settling  the  Canonical  Authority  of  the  New  Testar 
ment"  (VoL  I.  p.  154),  whence  I  extract  it : 

**  The  decree  of  Pope  Qelasius  concerning  apocryphal  books. 

1.  The  Travels  under  the  name  of  Peter  the  Apostle,  which 
is  also  called  the  Eight  Books  of  St  Clemens,  are  apocryphaL 

2.  The  Acts  under  the  name  of  Andrew  the  AposUe,  are 
apocryphaL 

3.  The  Acts  under  the  name  of  Philip  the  Apostle,  are  apo* 
ozyphaL 

4.  The  Acts  under  the  name  of  Peter  the  Apostle,  are  apo* 
ctyphaL 

6.  The  Acts  under  the  name  of  Thomas  the  Apostle,  are 
apocryphaL 

6.  The  Gospel  under  the  name  of  Thaddaeus,  is  apocryphaL 

7.  The  Grospel  under  the  name  of  Thomas  the  Apostle,  which 
the  Manichees  use,  is  apocryphaL 

8.  The  Grospel  under  the  name  of  Barnabas,  is  apocryphaL 

9.  The  Gospel  under  the  name  of  Bartholomew  the  Apostle, 
isapociyphaL 
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10.  The  Gk>spel  under  the  name  of  Andrew  the  Apostle,  is 
apoGiyphaL 

11.  The  Gospels  corrupted  by  Lucianus,  are  apociyphaL 

12.  The  Gospels  corrupted  by  Hesycbius,  are  apocryphal 

13.  The  Gospel  of  the  Infancy  of  our  Saviour,  is  apocryphal 

14.  The  Book  of  the  Nativity  of  our  Saviour,  of  St.  Mary, 
and  the  Midwife  of  our  Saviour,  is  apocryphal 

15.  The  book  which  is  called  the  Shepherd,  is  apocryphal 

16.  All  the  books  which  Lentilius,  the  disciple  of  the  Devil, 
made,  are  apocryphal 

17.  The  book  which  is  called  the  Acts  of  Thecla  and  Paul 
the  Apostle,  is  apocryphal 

18.  The  Eevelation  ascribed  to  Thomas  the  Apostle,  is  apo- 
cryphal 

19.  The  Eevelation  ascribed  to  Paul  the  Apostle,  is  apo* 
cryphal 

20.  The  Eevelation  ascribed  to  Stephen,  is  apocryphal 

21.  The  Travels  or  Acts  of  St  Mary,  are  apooiyphal 

22.  The  book  called  the  Lots  of  the  Apostles,  is  apocryphal 

23.  The  book  called  the  Pjradse  of  the  Apostles,  is  apo- 
cryphal 

24.  The  book  of  the  Canons  of  the  Apostles,  is  apocryphal 

25.  The  Letter  of  Jesus  to  King  Abgarus,  is  apocryphal** 

Many  other  books  with  similar  titles,  and  no  doubt 
corresponding  pretensions,  to  those  in  Gelasius's  list,  are 
also  mentioned  by  the  writers  of  the  early  Christian 
church.  And  no  small  number  of  such  productions  are 
still  preserved.  They  may  be  read,  and  all  that  is  known 
of  the  others  may  be  learnt,  in  Dr.  Jeremiah  Jones's 
laborious  work  above  quoted.  The  principal  of  them 
were  reprinted  by  Mr.  William  Hone,  in  a  volume  enti- 
tled, the  Apocryphal  New  Testament,  but  M[ithout  any 
critical  appreciation,  on  the  part  of  their  editor,  of  their 
literary  or  theological  characteristica  The  perusal  of 
such  as  now  exist  amply  confirms  the  judgment  of  anti- 
quity in  setting  them  aside  as  apocryphal  Simply  to 
xead  the  books  called  the  Ooepd  of  tiie  Birth  of  Ma^y^ 
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and  the  Infwn/oy  ofJesua,  excites  our  pity  for  the  weak'< 
ness  of  those  who  could  think  they  were  doing  honour 
to  Christ  by  adopting  such  wretched  fictions  into  the 
history  of  his  marvellous  life ;  or  else  our  indignation  at 
the  deep  designing  malice  which  (one  suspects)  may  have 
intended  by  such  stories  to  ridicule  the  intire  belief  of 
Christians.  Whether  books  such  as  these,  ascribing 
miracles  the  most  paltry,  petulant  and  selfish,  to  the 
childhood  of  him  whose  holy  manhood  the  gospel  history 
of  the  New  Testament  describes  as  invested  with  mirar 
culous  powers  the  most  sublime,  and  as  using  them  for  pur- 
poses of  purest  benevolence,  were  written  by  the  weakest- 
minded  of  Christian  devotees,  or  by  the  mostartfiil  ene- 
ioies  of  the  Christian  faith,  may  be  a  question  difficult 
to  decide.  But  the  contrast  between  the  gospel  histories 
of  the  New  Testament  and  these  apocryphal  fictions,  is 
indeed  most  striking.  Equally  so  is  the  contrast  between 
the  simple  but  dignified  history  in  the  book  of  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles,  and  that  addition  to  the  history  of  Paul 
which  has  been  offered  by  some  wretched  romancer  or 
other  of  the  third  or  fourth  century,  under  the  title  of 
the  Acb8  of  Paid  and  Theda  ;  which,  however,  exposes 
its  own  forgery  by  the  palpable  anachronism  of  making 
Paul  the  advocate  of  celibacy  and  of  the  monastic  life, 
while  it  grievously  outrages  the  New-Testament  miracles 
by  its  grotesque  imitations  and  ridiculous  exaggerations^ 
And  just  so,  the  reality  and  genuineness  of  the  New- 
Testament  Epistles  seems  almost  self-evident^  after  read-- 
ing  the  pretended  correspondence  of  Paul  and  the 
philosopher  Seneca,  in  which  vapid  compliment  forms 
the  staple,  and  none  of  the  real  thought  of  Paul  is  to  be 
recognized. 

That  a  true  discrimination  has  been  exercised  in  call* 
ing  such  books  apocryphal,  is  plain  at  onca  But  it  may 
atill  not  be  quite  easy  to  define  what  should  constitute 
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a  book  canonical^  nor  to  say  on  what  gronnds  precisely 
some  of  OTir  Scriptures  have  been  so  regarded 

If  those  grounds  appear  to  have  been  the  conviction 
that  the  books  received  were  inspired,  and  the  rejected 
ones  iminspired,  we  have  still  to  ask  what  were  the  tests 
or  criteria  of  an  inspired  book.  Proved  apostolic  author- 
ship would  probably  be  admitted,  indeed,  as  proving  the 
inspiration  of  a  book ;  but  what  proof,  then,  was  there 
of  the  inspiration  of  the  books  written  by  Mark  and 
Luke,  who  were  not  apostles  ?  No  doubt  the  intrinsic 
qualities  of  those  writings,  and  the  harmony  of  their 
contents  with  those  of  apostolic  books,  asserted  for  them 
a  place  in  the  same  class  of  writings,  whether  under  any 
distinct  theory  of  their  being  also  inspired,  or  imder  the 
natural  perception  of  the  general  competency  and  credi- 
bility of  the  writers.  And  this  natural  perception  of 
truth  was,  ultimately,  the  real  test 

On  the  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures  I  need  say  no 
more  than  I  have  already  said  (VoL  L  p.  25,  &c.),  in  order 
to  keep  clear  the  very  necessary  distinction  between  their 
supposed  inspiration  as  writings,  and  the  more  evident 
inspiration  of  certain  of  their  contents.  The  former  is 
the  old  doctrine,  now  in  rapid  decline  among  thoughtful 
Christians, — a  doctrine  which  weakly  perils  the  credibi- 
lity of  the  Scriptures  themselves,  by  attempting  to  lift 
ihem  above  the  reach  of  literary  criticism.  The  latter 
is  the  solid  basis  on  which  to  vindicate  the  inspiration 
of  the  minds  of  Jesus  and  his  apostles,  as  manifested 
through  the  distinct  literary  facts  of  these  books,  when 
subjected  to  the  customary  tests  of  competent  criticism 
and  philosophy.  The  books  are  records  of  inspired  men, 
but  not  inspired  records  of  them. 

The  greater  part  of  the  books  of  the  New  Testament,, 
then,  have  been  accepted  as  Christian  Scriptures  because 
believed  to  be,  as  they  profess  to  be,  the  works  of  apostles 
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of  Jesus  Christ  And  a  multitude  of  apociyphal  boohs^ 
bearing  (as  we  have  seen)  the  names  of  apostles,  have 
been  rejected  by  universal  consent,  because  perceived  to 
be  not  the  works  of  those  whose  names  they  bear ;  in 
other  words,  they  have  been  rejected  as  forgeries.  So 
tax,  the  rule  of  judgment  has  been  a  perfectly  clear  one ; 
though  in  applying  it  to  some  particular  books  of  the 
New  Testament  there  has  not  been  intire  unanimity  of 
judgment  Thus  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  has  not 
been  universally  admitted  to  be  St  Paul's ;  nor  the  Beve* 
lation  to  be  St  John's ;  nor  have  the  Epistles  known 
as  2  Peter,  2  and  S  John,  and  Jude,  been  universally 
acknowledged  to  be  the  writings  of  the  apostles  whose 
names  they  bear.  In  reference  to  these  books,  accord-* 
ingly,  the  catalogue  of  Scriptures,  as  quoted  by  different 
ecclesiastical  writers,  differs.  And  then  there  are  three 
of  the  most  important  books  of  the  New  Testament^ 
namely,  the  Grospels  by  Mark  and  Luke  and  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles  (also  by  Luke),  which  do  not  profess  to  be 
the  writings  of  apostles,  and  yet  have  been  acknowledged 
as  scriptures  of  Christianity  in  every  list  or  canon  that 
has  ever  been  drawn  up.  The  rule,  therefore,  for  accept- 
ing a  certain  book  as  scripture  or  admitting  it  into  tiie 
canon,  has  not  been  strictly  and  exclusively  that  it  was 
believed  to  be  the  work  of  an  apostle.  A  history  written 
by  one  believed  to  be  competent  to  his  task,  was  a  cre- 
dible history  in  the  Christian  church,  as  everywhere  else. 
A  letter  professing  to  be  written  by  an  apostle,  was 
accepted  if  believed  to  be  his,  or  rejected  if  believed  to 
be  not  his.  But  a  letter  (like  that  to  the  Hebrews) 
without  a  signature,  might  be  accepted  for  its  contents, 
and  its  author  might  perhaps  be  guessed  through  his 
anonyrrKms,  So  the  chief  part  of  the  New  Testament  is 
accepted  as  of  apostolical  authorship ;  the  rest  as  the 
work  of  other  competent  and  credible  writers.    When, 
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therefore,  we  thus  perceive  that  there  is  no  absolute^ 
hard  and  dogmatical  line  of  distinction  to  bound  the 
canon  of  Scripture  and  separate  its  books  generically 
from  all  others  in  the  world, — ^when  we  see  that  there 
are  a  few  books  in  our  New  Testament  generally  believed 
indeed  to  be  of  apostolical  authorship,  but  not  univer- 
sally admitted  to  be  so ;  and  that  there  are  certain  books 
universally  admitted  not  to  be  the  work  of  apostles,  but 
universally  accepted  into  the  list  of  our  Scriptures  as 
genuine  records  of  the  great  fects  of  our  faith, — ^the  con- 
clusion to  be  rationally  and  thankfully  accepted  by  us 
is  this : — ^that  these  histories  and  letters  referring  to  the 
origin  of  the  Christian  religion,  are  to  be  estimated  on 
the  self-same  principles  by  which  all  other  ancient  writ- 
ings stand  or  fall ;  that  there  are  varieties  in  the  strength 
of  evidence  proving  their  respective  authorship,  as  there 
are  in  the  case  of  other  books  on  other  subjects ;  while, 
as  regards  the  chief  part  of  them,  the  evidence  for  their 
authorship  is  the  most  conclusive  that  can  be  offered  for 
any  books  of  equal  antiquity.  And  we  thus  find  exist- 
ing within  the  canon  of  the  New  Testament,  books  of 
various  degrees  of  Christian  value  and  interest  according 
to  their  respective  contents  and  authorship ;  while  there 
are  many  others  beyond  the  canon  that  are  thoroughly 
authentic  and  true  to  their  own  pretensions  as  written  by 
known  and  reputable  authors  of  early  Christian  antiquity, 
but  not  claiming  to  be  regarded  as  sacred  scriptures. 

In  fact,  each  book  of  the  New  Testament  requires  to 
be  looked  at  as  a  separate  book,  or  volume,  or  tract 
(which  it  originally  was) ;  and  its  enumeration  by  suc- 
cessive Christian  writers  as  one  of  a  number  of  writings 
generally  or  universally  recognized  by  Christians  as  con- 
taining their  religion,  is  part  of  the  cumulative  proof 
(not  quite  the  same  for  all  the  books)  of  its  antiquity 
and  genuineness,  of  its  authorship,  and  the  trustwox^ 
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tiuness  of  its  contents.  A  detected  forgery  is  in  every 
case  consigned  to  contempt  or  indignation.  A  book  of 
donbtful  authorship  and  doubtful  importance  must  find 
rank  accordingly,  whether  admitted  into  the  canon  of  the 
church  under  such  avowed  doubts  or  not.  These  are 
the  general  principles  of  literary  criticism,  everywhere 
applicable. 

Augustine,  Bishop  of  Hippo  in  Africa  (AD.  896 — 
430),  writing  against  Faustus  the  Manichean,  thus  speaks 
oi  the  notorious  existence  of  books  falsely  claiming  apos« 
tolic  authorship ;  and  in  tins  rational  and  healthy  tone 
(worthy  of  modem  imitation)  maintains  the  identity  of 
sacred  and  classical  principles  of  criticism : 

**  What  writings  can  ever  claim  the  weight  of  authenticity, 
if  not  those  of  the  evangelists  and  apostles  ?  Of  what  book 
shall  the  authorship  be  considered  certain,  if  it  is  uncertain 
whether  those  letters  are  the  genuine  writings  of  apostleSi 
which  are  declared  and  held  to  be  such  by  the  church  propa- 
gated by  the  apostles  themselves,  and  proclaimed  so  clearly 
through  all  nations  9  As  ii^  indeed,  there  were  not  also  in 
secular  literature  well -ascertained  authors  in  whose  names 
many  writings  have  been  put  forth  since  their  own  time,  but 
rejected,  either  as  not  harmonising  with  their  acknowledged 
works,  or  because,  at  the  time  when  the  former  wrote,  these 
productions  earned  no  such  distinction  as  to  be  commended 
to  posterity  by  them  or  their  nearest  friends.  But  as  regards 
those  books,  on  comparison  with  which  we  reject  others  that 
are  produced  irregularly,  how  do  we  know  them  to  be  the 
works, — of  Hippocrates,  for  instance, — ^unless  for  this  reason : 
that  from  the  veiy  time  of  Hippocrates  uninterruptedly  till 
now,  a  succession  of  evidence  has  so  constantly  attested  them, 
that  to  doubt  it  would  be  the  part  of  a  madman  ?  How  do 
men  know  that  the  works  of  Plato,  of  Aristotle,  of  Cicero,  of 
Yano,  and  other  such  authors,  are  really  theirs,  except  by  the 
same  continuous  attestation  of  successive  periods  ?  Many  men 
have  compiled  many  books  in  ecclesiastical  literature,  not 
iudeed  possessing  canonical  authority,  but  with  some  design 
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of  assiBting  others  or  of  lea3nung  themBelyes.  How  do  we 
know  whose  each  work  is,  except  because  at  the  very  tune 
when  each  man  wrote,  he  introduced  and  published  his  works 
to  all  whom  he  could,  and  the  knowledge  of  the  authorship 
being  from  that  time  forth  extended  to  more  and  more  persons 
and  more  widely  confirmed  to  their  successors,  their  works 
have  thus  come  down  to  our  times ;  so  that  when  we  are 
asked  whose  any  book  is,  we  do  not  doubt  what  we  ought  to 
answer."  (Gont  Faust  lib.  xxziii  cap.  vi,  quoted  by  Lardner, 
ILL  525.*) 

This  same  Augustine  gives  a  fall  account  of  the  canon 
of  Scripture  as  received  in  his  day,  and  enumerates  the 
books  of  the  New  Testament  precisely  as  we  have  them, 
(Lardner,  V.  85.)  We  shall  trace  the  testimonies  upwards 
&om  this  period. 

An  authoritative  decision  of  the  canon  of  the  New 
Testament  is,  by  some,  but  without  suflScient  reason^ 
ascribed  to  the  Council  of  Nicsea,  AD.  325.  Others 
hold,  with  better  reason,  that  the  Council  of  Laodicea 
took  the  subject  in  hand,  about  the  middle  or  latter  part 
of  the  fourth  century.  This  latter  Council  enumerated 
the  books  of  the  Old  Testament  also ;  and  the  record  is 
curious  as  shewing,  both  in  regard  to  the  Old  Testament 
and  the  New,  a  general  agreejnent,  together  with  a  few 
diversities  of  classification.  The  last  two  "canons"  of 
this  Council  are  thus  cited  by  Lardner  (Vol  IV.  308) : 

^That  private  psalms  ought  not  to  be  read  [or  said]  in  the 
church,  nor  any  books  not  canonical,  but  only  the  canonical 
books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament 

"The  books  of  the  Old  Testament  which  ought  to  be  read 
are  these :  1.  The  Genesis  [origin]  of  the  World.  2.  The 
iExodus  out  of  Egypt  3.  Leviticus.  4.  Numbers.  5.  Deu- 
teronomy. 6.  Joshua  the  Son  of  Nun.  7.  Judges,  with  Euth. 
6.  Esther.     9.  The  first  and  second  book  of  the  Kingdoms. 

*  The  edition  of  Laxdner^B  Works  referred  to,  is  thftt  of  Kippia,  in  eleveo 
irob.,  1788. . 
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la  The  tlurd  and  fourth  book  of  the  Kingdoms.  11.  The 
fiist  and  second  book  of  the  Eemains  [Chronicles  or  Supple- 
ments]. 12.  The  first  and  second  book  of  Esdras  [Ezra  and 
Nehemiah].  13.  The  book  of  150  Psalms.  14.  The  Proverbs 
of  Solomon.  15.  The  Ecclesiastea  16.  The  Song  of  Songs. 
17.  Job.     18,  The  twelve  [minor]  Prophets.     19.   Isaiah. 

20.  Jeremiah  and  Baruch,  the  Lamentations  and  the  Epistle. 

21.  EzekieL  22.  Daniel  The  books  of  the  New  Testament 
cure  these  :  The  four  Gospels,  according  to  Matthew,  according 
to  Mark,  according  to  Luke,  according  to  John ;  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles ;  the  seven  Catholic  [general]  Epistles  :  of  James 
one,  of  Peter  two,  of  John  three,  of  Jude  one ;  the  fourteen 
Epistles  of  Paul :  to  the  Homans  one,  to  the  Corinthians  two, 
to  the  Galatians  one,  to  the  Ephesians  one,  to  the  Philippians 
one,  to  the  Colossians  one,  to  the  Thessalonians  two,  to  the 
Hebrews  one,  to  Timothy  two,  to  Titus  one,  to  Philemon  one." 

In  the  list  here  given  for  the  Old  Testament,  it  is  to 
be  observed  that  the  Apocryphal  books  of  Baruch  and 
the  Epistle  of  Jeremiah  are  enumerated  with  Jeremiah 
and  the  Lamentations ;  and  we  may  perhaps  consider  the 
additions  to  Esther  and  to  Daniel  as  also  implied  in  the 
mention  of  those  books ;  but  there  is  no  recognition  of 
the  remaining  books  of  the  Jewish  Apocrypha^  including 
the  most  valuable  of  them. 

In  the  list  of  the  New  Testament,  the  book  of  the 
Eevelation  of  John  is  unmentioned;  one  of  the  few 
books  respecting  which  we  shall  find  these  ancient  cata« 
Ipgues,  or  canons,  continually  varying. 

It  must  be  added,  however,  that  in  some  ancient 
manuscripts  these  concluding  canons  of  the  Council  of 
Laodicea>  on  the  books  of  Scripture,  are  wanting.  And 
the  opinions  of  learned  men,  as  to  the  importance  or 
authority  of  this  Council,  are  not  unanimous.  Probably, 
indeed,  its  omission  of  the  Apocrypha  and  the  Bevelar 
tion  of  John  from  the  list  of  canonical  Scriptures,  may 
have  influenced  the  judgment  of  some  to  disparage  its 
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competency.  Some  say  it  consisted  chiefly  of  Arian 
bishops ;  bnt  it  is  not  easy  to  see  how  that  circumstance^ 
if  true,  conld  influence  their  judgment  respecting  the 
Jewish  Apocrypha  and  the  Eevelation  of  John. 

But  it  is  of  little  or  no  real  importance  to  the  subject 
before  us,  whether  the  CouncQ  of  Laodicea  really  pub- 
lished such  a  catalogue  of  canonical  Scriptures  or  not ; 
since  our  critical  means  of  judging  respecting  each  of 
the  books  in  question  extend  far  higher  up  than  the 
time  of  that  Council,  and  are,  in  fact,  the  very  materials 
on  which  that  Council  must  have  chiefly  relied  for  its 
decision.  The  testimonies  which  we  have  now  to  adduce 
are  not  authoritative  decrees  of  councils  fixing  a  canon 
pf  Scripture,  but  statements  of  fact  as  to  the  general  or 
uniform  reception  of  each  particular  book.  They  rest 
the  question  of  authenticity  on  precisely  the  same  kind 
of  evidence  as  in  the  case  of  all  other  books.  Le  Clerc^ 
t[uoted  by  Lardner,*  says  admirably  on  this  subject ; 

"  We  nowhere  read  of  a  council  of  the  apostles,  or  any  as- 
sembly of  the  governors  of  Christian  churches,  being  convened 
to  determine  by  their  authority  that  such  a  number  of  Gospels, 
neither  more  nor  fewer,  should  be  received.  Kor  was  there 
any  need  of  it,  sincd  it  was  well  known  to  all,  from  the  con* 
earring  testimony  of  contemporaries,  that  these  four  Gospels 
are  the  genuine  writings  of  those  whose  names  they  bear,  and 
siQce  there  is  nothing  in  them  unworthy  of  those  to  whom 
they  are  ascribed,  nor  anythiog  in  any  degree  contrary  to  the 
revelation  of  the  Old  Testament  nor  to  right  reason,  or  at  all 
savouring  of  a  later  age  and  more  recent  hands.  There  was 
no  need  of  a  synod  of  grammarians,  authoritatively  to  pro- 
nounce that  those  writings,  for  instance,  of  Cicero  and  Virgil, 
which  we  without  hesitation  ascribe  to  them,  are  really  the 
fruits  of  those  gifted  minds,  and  to  provide  for  their  reception 
as  such  by  posterity.  Universal  assent,  not  sought  or  can- 
vassed, but  spontaneously  signified  as  occasion  offered,  and 

•  HiBtory  of  ApostleB  and  Eyangelists.    W<»rka,  ToL  YL  p.  29. 
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ulso  the  very  contents  of  the  books  themselves,  precluded  all 
doubt  on  the  part  of  posterity.  So  also  the  authority  of  tho 
Grospels  has  been  rightly  established,  and  has  prevailed  by 
perpetual  consent,  without  any  decree  of  the  governors  of  the 
Church. 

^  We  may  say  the  same  of  the  apostolical  Epistles,  which 
owe  all  their  authority,  not  to  the  judgment  of  any  ecclesias- 
tical council,  but  to  the  concurring  testimony  of  all  Christians, 
and  to  the  matter  itself  which  is  contained  in  theuL*' 

Lardner  then  appeals  for  similar  opinions  to  Basnage's 
History  of  the  Church,  and  Jones  on  the  Canon,  quotes 
Augustine  (already  quoted  a  few  pages  back),  and  con- 
cludes the  consideration  of  the  canon  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment in  these  words  : 

^  Upon  the  whole,  the  writings  of  the  apostles  and  evange- 
lists are  received,  as  the  works  of  other  eminent  men  of  anti- 
quity are,  upon  the  ground  of  general  consent  and  testimony. 
Nor  does  the  canon  of  the  New  Testament  owe  its  establish- 
ment to  the  decisions  of  councils ;  but  it  is  the  judgment  of 
Christian  people  in  general;  and,  so  fiEff  as  we  are  able  to 
perceive,  it  is  a  right  and  reasonable  judgment  And  it  may 
induce  us  to  believe  that  if  men  were  encouraged  to  think 
freely,  in  other  matters  also,  and  to  judge  for  themselves 
according  to  evidence,  and  proper  assistances  were  afforded 
them,  it  would  not  be  at  all  detrimental  to  the  interests 
either  of  truth  or  virtue."     (VL  31.) 

We  have  now  to  trace  the  testimonies  to  the  respective 
books  of  the  New  Testament  upwards  horn  the  time  of 
Augustine,  whose  table  of  contents  has  been  seen  to  be 
identical  with  that  of  our  English  New  Testament  In 
doing  this,  I  merely  abridge  the  clear  and  able  Lectures 
of  Bishop  Marsh  on  the  Authenticity  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment,* or  quote  from  Lardner^s  Credibility.    Dr.  Marsh 

*  See  *'  A  Ooaise  of  Lectnrea  oantaining  a  Description  and  SyBtematio 
Amagement  of  the  several  Branches  of  Diyinity,  &c.,  by  Herbert  Manh, 
D.D.,  F.E.S.  and  F.  A.S.,  Lord  Bishop  of  Peterborough  and  Margaret  Pro- 
fessor, of  Diyinity.    Party.  On  the  Authenticity  of  the  New  Testament.*' 
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begins  with  the  testimony  of  Jerom,  and  ascends  gradu- 
ally to  the  earliest  testimonies.  Lardner  takes  the  series 
in  its  descending  order.  We  get  the  clearest  view  by 
going  tipwarda  from  where  we  find  ourselves  with  the 
New  Testament  in  our  hands,  as  now  received. 

Jebom  was  the  most  learned  of  the  Latin  Fathers. 
He  was  bom  about  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century, 
and  ordained  Presbyter  of  Antioch  A.D.  878.  He  has 
given  a  catalogue  of  the  books  of  the  New  Testament, 
in  a  letter  to  Paulinus  on  the  study  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures, as  follows :  the  four  Evangelists,  Matthew,  Mark, 
Luke  and  John ;  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  abo  by  Luke ; 
Epistles  of  Paul  to  seven  churches.  The  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  (he  says)  most  persons  did  not  consider  as  Paul's 
(though  he  himself  elsewhere  ascribes  it  to  him).  Paul 
wrote  also  to  Timothy,  Titus  and  Philemon.  The  seven 
Catholic  Epistles  he  ascribes  to  James,  Peter,  John  and 
Juda  The  Revelation  of  John,  he  says,  "has  as  many 
mysteries  as  words." 

Gebgobt  of  Nazianzum,  in  the  Greek  Church,  bom 
about  325,  in  a  poem  enumerates  "the  genuine  books  of 
inspired  Scripture"  as  follows :  the  four  Gospels,  under 
the  usual  names ;  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles ;  fourteen 
Epistles  of  Paul ;  seven  Catholic  Epistles,  namely,  one 
of  James,  two  of  Peter,  three  of  John  and  one  of  Juda 
He  omits  the  book  of  Eevelation,  which  he  elsewhere, 
however,  speaks  of  as  John's,  but  which  was  generally 
rejected  by  the  Greek  Church  in  the  fourth  century,  as 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  was  by  the  Latin  Church, 

Epiphanius,  contemporary  with  Jerom,  in  his  third 
book  against  heresies,  enumerates  aU  the  books  thus : 
the  four  holy  Grospels ;  fourteen  Epistles  of  the  holy 
apostle  Paul ;  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles ;  the  Catholic 
Epistles  of  James,  Peter,  John  and  Jude ;  and  the  Beve- 
lation  of  John. 

VOL.  n.  H 
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Athakasius,  appointed  bishop  of  Alexandria  A.D.  326^ 
gives  the  whole  list  thus  (enumerating  the  Epistles  of 
Paul  individually) :  the  four  Gospels,  Matthew,  Mark, 
Luke,  John ;  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles ;  the  seven  Epis* 
ties  of  apostles  called  Catholic,  of  James  one,  Peter  two, 
John  three,  and  Jude  one ;  fourteen  Epistles  of  Paul, 
Bomans,  two  to  the  Corinthians,  Galatians,  Ephesians, 
Fhilippians,  Colossians,  Epistles  to  the  Thessalonians^ 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  two  to  Timothy,  to  Titus  one, 
the  last  to  Philemon ;  also  the  Bevelation  of  John. 
^* These,"  he  adds,  "are  the  fountains  of  salvation,  that 
he  who  thirsts  may  be  satisfied  with  the  oracles  con- 
tained in  them.  In  these  alone  the  doctrine  of  religion 
is  taught." 

EusEBius  is  perhaps  the  most  important  of  all  our 
testimonies  on  this  subject  He  was  bom  at  Caesarea^ 
A.D.  270,  and  became  bishop  of  that  city.  In  his  Eccle- 
siastical History,  he  states  the  result  of  his  diligent  in- 
quiries into  the  reception  of  the  Scriptures  down  to  his 
time,  in  a  chapter  headed,  "  Of  the  Scrif)tures  univer- 
sally acknowledged,  and  those  which  are  not  so."  Hia 
careful  and  candid  discrimination  as  to  the  universal  or 
partial  reception  of  the  diiferent  books  is  so  important, 
that  I  must  quote  it  more  fully  in  his  own  words  from 
Lardner  (VoL  IV.  pp.  227,  &c.).  In  the  previous  chap- 
ter, he  has  spoken  pretty  fully  of  the  four  Gospels  and 
their  authors.    He  here  pursues : 

"  But  it  will  be  proper  to  enumerate  here,  in  a  summary 
way,  the  books  of  the  New  Testament  which  have  been  already 
mentioned.  And  in  the  first  place  are  to  be  ranked  the 
sacred  four  Gospels ;  then  the  book  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles ; 
after  that  are  to  be  reckoned  the  Epistles  of  Paul  In  the  next 
place,  that  called  the  Eiist  Epistle  of  John  and  the  Epistle  of 
Peter  are  to  be  esteemed  authenHc  After  these  is  to  be  placed, 
if  it  be  thought  fit,  the  Bevelation  of  St  John,  about  which 
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we  slxall  observe  the  different  opinions  at  a  proper  season.  Of 
the  controverted  books,  but  yet  well  known  or  approved  by  the 
most  [or  many],  are  that  called  the  Epistle  of  James,  and  that 
of  Jade,  and  the  Second  of  Peter,  and  the  Second  and  Third 
of  John ;  whether  they  are  written  by  the  evangelist  or  ano- 
ther of  the  same  name.  Among  the  tpurums  are  to  be  placed 
the  Acts  of  Paul,  and  the  book  intitled  the  Shepherd,  and  the 
Eevelation  of  Peter ;  and  besides  these,  that  called  the  Epistle 
of  Bamabas,  and  the  book  named  the  Doctrines  of  the  Apos- 
tles. And  moreover,  as  I  said,  the  Eevelation  of  St  John, 
if  it  seem  meet ;  which  some,  as  I  have  said,  reject--^ther8 
reckon  among  the  books  nniversally  received.  Among  these 
also  some  have  reckoned  the  Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews,* 
which  the  Hebrews  who  have  embraced  Christ  make  nse  o£ 
All  these  may  be  reckoned  controverted.  It  was,  however, 
needful  that  I  should  put  down  a  catalogue  of  these  also,  dis- 
tinguishing the  Scriptures  which,  according  to  the  ecclesias- 
tical tradition,  are  trucy  genuine  and  univer9ally  achnovoledged^ 
£rom  those  others  which  are  not  placed  in  the  Testament,  but 
axe  ccfntrooerted  and  yet  appear  to  have  been  hnoum  to  mamy: 
that  by  this  means  we  may  know  these  from  such  as  have 
been  published  by  heretics  wider  the  names  of  apostles^  as  con- 
taining the  Gospels  of  Peter,  and  Thomas,  and  Matthias,  and 
of  some  others ;  and  the  Acts  of  Andrew  and  John  and  other 
apostles.  Which  books  none  of  the  ecclesiastical  writers  in 
the  succession  have  vouchsafed  to  make  any  mention  of  in 
their  writings.  The  style  also  of  these  books  is  intirely  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  the  apostles ;  moreover,  the  sentiments 
and  doctrine  of  those  pieces  are  different  from  the  true  ortho- 
dox Christianity.  All  which  things  plainly  shew  that  those 
books  are  the  forgeries  of  heretics,  Eor  all  which  reasons  they 
are  not  so  much  to  be  reckoned  among  the  spuriouSy  but  are 
to  be  rejected  as  altogether  dbmrd  and  impious" 

In  the  next  chapter,  ''On  the  Epistles  of  the  Apostles," 
Eusebins  says : 

*  Snppoeed  by  mmie  to  have  been  the  Hebrew  ongmal  of  Matthew's 
Gkwpel.  Bat  the  qaestion  is  quite  beyond  Batiafactoiy  solution,  and  con- 
jecture Is  useless. 

H  2 
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**  One  Epistle  of  Peter,  called  his  First,  is  nzdveisally  te- 
ceived.  This  the  elders  of  ancient  times  have  quoted  in  their 
'writings  as  undoubtedly  genuine.  But  that  called  his  Second 
Epistle,  we  have  been  infonned,  has  not  been  received  into  the 
Testament  Nevertheless,  appearing  to  many  to  be  useful,  it 
has  been  carefully  studied  with  the  other  Scriptures.  [AetSf 
Gospdy  Preachiaig  and  Revelation  under  his  name,  are  then 
mentioned  as  '  not  delivered  down  in  the  number  of  Catholic 
writings.']  Of  Paul  there  are  fourteen  Epistles  manifest  and 
well  known.  But  yet  there  are  some  who  reject  that  to  the 
Hebrews,  uiging  for  their  opinion  that  it  is  contradicted  by 
the  Church  of  the  Eomans  as  not  being  Paul's." 

Ensebius  might  certainly  have  been  clearer  in  his 
avowed  classification.  Yet  it  is  plain  that  the  books 
mentioned  by  him  as  tpwrious,  heretical  and  impious^ 
are  books  not  in  our  New  Testament ;  and  of  those  in 
our  New  Testament,  he  has  mentioned  the  following  as 
not  wnivereaUy  cuiknovdedged :  Hebrews,  2  Peter,  2  and 
8  John,  James,  Jude  and  Bevelation ;  while  all  the  others 
he  declares  to  have  been  wiiversaUy^  dcknotdedged  by 
the  Christian  churches,  namely,  the  four  Gospels,  the 
book  of  Acts,  thirteen  Epistles  of  Paul,  one  of  Peter  and 
one  of  John. 

This  distribution  of  the  books  of  the  New  Testament 
by  Eusebius  may  fairly  be  considered  as  decisive  in  fiavour 
of  the  authenticity  of  the  "imdisputed"  books;  while, 
as  regards  the  others,  let  it  be  observed,  it  does  not  dis- 
prove their  authenticity  by  any  means.  It  proves  at 
least  that  they  were  in  existence,  and  were  well  known 
to  Eusebius  and  many  others.  The  doubt  expressed  by 
his  classification  is  as  to  their  authorship.  And  he  says, 
some  held  them  to  be  the  works  of  Paul,  Peter,  John, 
James  and  Jude  respectively,  though  others  doubted  It 
would  be  a  vain  hope  for  any  one  in  the  present  age  to 
decide  absolutely  what  Eusebius  has  thus  left  doubtful 
But  it  is  obvious  to  remark,  that  the  letters  in  question 
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ascribed  to  Peter,  Jolin  and  Jade,  are  all  very  brie^  and 
that  2  and  3  John  are  private  letters ;  both  which  cir- 
cumstances wonld  prevent  their  becoming  rapidly  or 
generally  known,  even  if  they  were  written  by  the  apos- 
tles ihemselvea  The  Epistle  ascribed  to  James  is  longer, 
and  its  matter  truly  of  catholic^  or  general,  use ;  hut, 
whether  from  its  being  addressed  pointedly  to  the  Jewish 
Chiistiaiks  ("the  twelve  tribes  scattered  abroad*^,  or  from 
some  other  cause,  it  is  conceivable  that  it  may  have  been 
his,  though  not  universally  received  as  his.  The  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews  has  not  Paul's  name,  nor  any  other  ncmie^ 
appended, — a  very  evident  occasion  for  different  opinions 
on  its  authorship.  The  Sevelation  calls  its  author  John ; 
yet  some,  from  the  earliest  times,  we  are  here  told,  doubted 
whether  it  was  written  by  the  apostle  of  that  nama  We 
must  accept  these  doubts  and  uncertainties,  from  the 
same  sources  from  which  we  take  the  decisive  proo&  in 
the  other  instance& 

From  Eusebius,  we  ascend  a  step  higher  up  the  stream 
of  Christian  antiquity  to  Origen. 

Obiqen  was  bom,  A.D.  184,  in  Africa,  and  lived  and 
taught  chiefly  in  Alexandria  Many  of  his  very  volu* 
minous  writings  are  lost;  but,  from  what  remain,  the 
following  results  are  clearly  brought  out  by  Dr.  Lardner, 
who  quotes  Origen's  own  words  in  each  instance : 

^Oiigen  received  as  divine  Scripture  the  four  QoBpels  of 
Matthew,  Mark,  Luke  and  John ;  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles, 
written  by  the  eyangehst  Luke ;  thirteen  Epistles  of  the  apostle 
Paul ;  and  likewise  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  which  he  con- 
tinually quotes  as  Paulas,  though  in  one  place  he  delivers  his 
opinion  that  the  sentiments  only  of  the  Epistle  were  the  apos- 
tle's, the  phrase  and  composition  of  some  one  else,  whose  he 
did  not  certainly  know.  He  received  likewise  the  First  Epistle 
of  Peter  and  the  First  of  John.  We  leain  from  him  also  that 
the  Epistle  of  James,  the  Second  of  Peter,  the  Second  and  Third 
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of  John,  and  the  Epistle  of  Jude,  were  then  well  known,  bat 
not  uniyersally  received  as  genuine;  nor  is  it  evident  that 
Origen  himself  received  them  as  sacred  Scriptora  He  owns 
the  book  of  the  Eevelation  for  the  writing  of  John  the  apostle 
and  evangelist ;  he  quotes  it  as  his  without  hesitation ;  nor 
does  it  appear  that  he  had  any  doubt  about  its  genuineness  or 
authority."     (Lardner,  H  543.) 

Tebtulliak,  the  most  ancient  of  tbe  Latin  Fathers, 
was  bom  at  Carthage  about  the  middle  of  the  second 
century.  He  does  not  give  any  list  of  the  Christian 
Scriptures ;  but  in  various  passages  of  his  writings,  he 
mentions  or  quotes  every  separate  book  except  Philemon, 
2  Peter,  2  and  8  John,  and  perhaps  James.  Of  the  Gos* 
pels,  he  says :  ''Among  the  apostles,  John  and  Matthew 
teach  us  the  fedth;  among  apostolical  men,  Luke  and 
Mark  refresh  it"  He  ascribes  the  Revelation  to  Jobn, 
and  says,  ''the  succession  of  bishops  traced  up  to  the 
beginning  will  shew  it  to  be  his."  The  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews,  he  says,  is  by  Barnabas.  These  are  noticeable 
points  of  ancient  opinion.     (See  Lardner,  IL  256,  &c.) 

Clement  of  Alexandria  flourished  at  the  end  of  the 
second  and  beginning  of  the  third  centuries.  He  was 
A  teacher  of  Origen,  according  to  Eusebius.  Though 
many  of  his  works  are  lost,  there  are,  in  what  remain  of 
them,  quotations  from  every  book  except  the  Epistle  to 
Philemon,  the  Second  of  Peter,  and  the  Second  and 
Third  of  Joha  He  gives  one  or  two  noticeable  and 
interesting  opinions  respecting  some  of  these  booka  He 
says  the  Grospels  with  the  genealogies  (Matthew's  and 
Luke's)  were  first  written ;  and  then  Mark's,  at  Eome, 
on  occasion  of  Peter  having  preached  there  attended  by 
Mark,  who  was  intreated  by  many  auditors  to  write  down 
what  Peter  had  preached.  He  says  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  was  Paul's,  and  written  by  him  in  the  Hebrew 
language  for  their  use,  and  translated  by  Luke  into  its 
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Greek  dress,  in  which  alone  we  have  it.  (See  Lardneri 
IL  211.) 

Clement  brings  us  very  near  to  the  apostolic  age.  Bonx 
in  the  middle  of  the  second  century — say  150 — ^he  must 
have  been  contemporary,  and  may  perhaps  have  been 
acquainted,  with  some  surviving  acquaintances  of  the 
apostle  John,  who  had  died  about  the  year  100.  The 
next  and  last  testimony  is  that  of  a  disciple  of  one  of 
John's  disciples. 

IfiEN.fins,  bishop  or  presbyter  of  Lyons  about  the 
middle  of  the  second  century,  was  a  disciple  of  Polycarp, 
who  was  a  disciple  of  St  John.  He  has  no  list  of  the 
Scriptures,  but  speaks  of  them  casually.  He  ascribes 
the  four  Gospels  to  the  four  imiversally  admitted  authors, 
and  quotes  largely  from  each.  He  ascribes  the  book  of 
Acts  to  Luke,  the  companion  of  St  Paul,  and  quotes 
largely  from  it  He  quotes  all  Paul's  Epistles,  except 
the  short  private  letter  to  Philemon,  and  ascribes  them 
all  to  Paul  He  says  nothing  about  the  Hebrews  (which 
the  Latin  Church,  as  before  mentioned,  rejected).  He 
has  quoted  all  the  Catholic  Epistles  except  3  John  and 
Jude.  He  has  quoted  the  Bevelation,  and  ascribed  it  to 
the  apostle  John. 

And  this  Irenaeus  is  the  disciple  of  Polycarp,  who  was 
the  disciple  of  St  John.  We  cannot  go  much  higher—- 
at  least,  not  in  the  same  style  of  testimony — ^nor  need 
we  wish  to  do.  Supposing  the  Scriptures  of  the  New 
Testament  to  have  been  all  written  between  AD.  52  and 
95  or  96  (the  latter  date  being  that  generally  ascribed 
to  the  book  of  Eevelation),  they  must  have  been  well 
diffused  indeed  to  be  thus  known  and  quoted  by  the 
presbyter  of  Lyons,  to  whose  writings  Lardner  gives  178 
as^  the  proximate  date.  The  editors  of  classical  Latin 
and  Greek  authors  of  the  same  period  would  be  agreeably 
surprised  to  find  them  quoted  with  such  profiiseness  up 
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to  the  same  early  date.  But  none  of  the  Greek  or  Latin 
classics  could  ever  claim  the  same  ascendancy  over  the 
minds  and  feelings  of  men  as  these  New-Testament 
Scriptures ;  and  hence  the  difference  in  the  amount  of 
testimonies  to  the  one  class  of  writers  and  to  the  other. 

There  are  still  earlier  Christian  writers  (known  as  the 
Apostolical  Fdthers,  ficom  their  being  contemporary,  or 
nearly  so,  with  some  of  the  apostles),  who  occasionally 
quote  the  books  of  the  New  Testament,  but  in  a  looser 
style  as  we  rise  higher  in  our  dates,  till  it  is  more  and 
more  doubtful  whether  they  are  quoting  expressly  from 
a  written  book  before  them,  or  are  citing  it  from  imper- 
fect memory,  or  whether  they  are  only  repeating  the 
oral  tradition  of  a  sacred  event,  or  the  oral  record  of  a 
sacred  saying,  which  may  correspond  generally,  but  not 
minutely,  with  the  written  record.  And  this  is  exactly 
what  we  ought  to  expect,  if  we  realize  to  our  minds  the 
nature  of  the  case.'"^  The  passages  in  the  Apostolical 
Fathers  which  are  supposed  to  have  reference  to  certain 
passages  of  the  New  Testament,  may  be  found  in  Lard- 
ner  (VoL  IL)  ranged  side  by  side  with  the  scriptural 
passages  most  like  them ;  and  it  will  be  seen  that  they 
usually  correspond  in  a  certain  loose  way ;  just  to  such 
an  extent,  indeed,  as  would  be  naturally  the  case  while 
the  Scriptures  were  rarely  to  be  met  with,  and  some  of 
them  perhaps  still  unwritten.  These  Apostolical  Fathers 
are  Barnabas,  Clement  of  Bome,  Hermas,  Ignatius  and 
Polycarp.*  '  Their  writings  demand  a  brief  notice  here, 
as  lying  close  upon  the  border  line  of  scriptural  anti- 
quity, and  (some  of  them,  at  least)  as  commanding  an 
interest  akin  to  that  which  attaches  to  some  of  the  books 

*  Ooteleriafl,  a  learned  French  deigyman,  published  their  writings  in 
1672.  Archbishop  Wake,  of  Oanterbury,  published  an  English  translation 
in  1698.  I  quote  from  the  latter,  as  republished  in  Hone's  Apoeryphal 
New  Testament^  1821. 
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of  non-apostolical  or  doubtful  authorship  in  the  volume 
of  the  New  Testament  These  Apostolical  Fathers, 
though  highly  reverenced  by  many  Christians  in  all  ages, 
have  been  rightly  refused  a  place  in  the  canon  of  Scrip- 
ture, as  their  writings  do  not  even  pretend  to  apostolical 
authorship,  nor  contribute,  like  those  of  Mark  and  Luke, 
to  the  facts  of  the  Gospel  history.  The  authenticity  of 
some  of  them  is  very  questionable. 

The  Epistle  of  Babnabas  is  mentioned  by  Eusebius 
(in  his  lists  already  quoted)  as  one  of  the  "  spurious** 
books.  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  Origen  and  Jerom,  in- 
deed, quote  from  it  as  the  genuine  work  of  Barnabas, 
the  companion  of  FauL  And  the  modems  in  general 
seem  disposed  to  regard  it  as  his.  Archbishop  Laud,  how- 
ever, on  its  first  publication,  pronoimced  very  strongly 
against  its  genuineness ;  and  Dr.  Jeremiah  Jones  is  very 
decided  in  his  opinion  that  it  is  the  work  of  a  Gentile 
convert  to  Christianity,  whereas  Barnabas  was  a  Jew  of 
the  sacred  tribe  of  Levi  (Acts  iv.  86). 

The  chief  part  of  the  Epistle  seems  designed  to  dispa- 
rage the  importance  of  the  Jewish  ceremonies.  In  this 
respect  it  may  be  compared  with  the  Epistles  of  Paul  to 
the  Gralatians  and  Bomans,  and  still  more  directly  with 
that  to  the  Hebrewa  But  its  inferiority  in  thought  and 
style  to  all  these  is  most  striking.  Barnabas  is  fuU  of 
quotations  from  the  Old  Testament,  including  some  of 
the  finest  anti-ceremonial  passages  in  the  prophets ;  but 
these  are  quoted  almost  without  plan  or  method ;  while, 
in  point  of  argument,  he  is  wretchedly  feeble,  and  his 
allegories  (when  seeking  spiritual  meanings  for  various 
things  in  the  Old  Testament)  are  far-fetched  and  fanci- 
ful, yet  poor  in  imagination  and  often  low  in  taste.  The 
Jewish  temple  had  evidently  been  destroyed  when  this 
Epistle  was  written;  and  its  destruction  seems  to  be 
alluded  to  as  recent    The  passage  which  suggests  this 

b3 
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xemark,  also  illustrates  the  writei^s  extreme  looseness  of 
quotation,  if  (as  it  would  seem)  he  had  in. his  memory 
pur  Lord's  words  respecting  the  temple  of  his  body: 
^*  Destroy  this  temple,  and  in  three  days  I  will  raise  it 
up"  (John  iL  19).  Barnabas  (if  it  be  really  Barnabas)  says, 
"And  again  he  (the  Lord)  speaketh  after  this  manner: 
Behold  they  that  destroy  this  temple,  even  they  shall 
build  it  up.  And  so  it  came  to  pass ;  fot  tkrovyh  their 
vxirs  it  is  now  destroyed  by  their  enemies;  and  they 
dhall  now,  as  the  servants  of  their  enemies,  build  it  up 
again"  (Bam.  Ep.  xiiL  14). 

From  the  few  things  mentioned  of  Barnabas  in  the 
New  Testament,  we  have  no  means  of  judging  minutely 
of  his  mind  or  character.  He  was  a  Levite,  and  Cyprus 
was  his  native  country.  He  sold  his  land,  and  brought 
the  proceeds  to  the  apostles  (Acts  iv.  37).  Luke  speaks 
of  him  as  "  a  good  man,  and  full  of  the  holy  spirit  and 
of  faith"  (xi  24).  He  was  Paul's  companion  in  his  first 
missions  among  the  Gentiles  (xi. — xv.),  till  they  dis- 
agreed about  taking  his  nephew  Mark  as  their  compa- 
nion ;  and  Paid  speaks  of  him  cordially  afterwards  in 
his  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  (ix.  6),  as  he  does  of 
Mark  in  other  Epistles.  This  is  actually  all  we  know 
of  Barnabas.  But  the  puerility  of  the  attempts  made  by 
the  writer  of  this  Epistle,  to  find  spiritual  meanings  for 
the  simplest  things  in  the  Old  Testament,  as  types  of 
Christian  doctrines  or  duties,  is  quite  unworthy  of  an 
intellect  that  could  keep  company  for  a  single  day  with 
PauL  And  one  of  these  arguments  seems  to  shew  that 
the  writer  did  not  even  know  Hebrew.  From  the  tradi- 
tion that  Abraham  had  circumcised  318  men  of  his  house, 
and  the  fact  that  the  Greek  letters  standing  for  318  are 
the  first  two  letters  in  the  name  Jesus  and  a  T  (which 
is  the  same  shape  in  Greek  as  in  English),  this  writer 
solemnly  argues :  "  Wherefore  by  two  letters  he  signified 
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Jesus,  and  by  the  third  his  cross.  He  who  has  put  the 
engrafted  gift  of  his  doctrine  within  us,  knows  that  I 
never  taught  to  any  one  a  more  certain  truth;  but  I 
trust  that  ye  are  worthy  of  it"  (Ep.  BariL  viiL  18,  14). 
The  real  Barnabas  surely  would  have  remembered  that 
Abraham  spoke  Hebrew,  not  Greek,  and  that  the  Hebrew 
letters  for  318  will  not  yield  the  same  argument 

Another  passage  may  be  quoted,  as  shewing  the  utter 
incompetence  of  this  writer  to  illustrate  the  Gospel  his- 
tory. Christ  had  said  to  the  Pharisees,  with  well-placed 
irony,  when  reviled  by  them  for  eating  with  heathen 
tax-gatherers  ("publicans  and  sinners"):  "I  came  not 
to  call  the  righteous,  but  siimers  to  repentance."  This 
pseudo-Barnabas  tells  us:  ''And  when  he  chose  his 
apostles,  which  were  afterwards  to  publish  his  Gospel^ 
he  took  men  who  had  been  very  great  sinners;  that  thereby 
he  might  plainly  shew.  That  he  came  not  to  call  the 
righteous,  but  sinners  to  repentance  "  (iv.  12).  The  writer 
is  for  better  versed  in  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testa^ 
ment  than  in  the  facts  and  sayings  of  the  Gospel  history. 

These  are  sufficient  specimens  of  the  Epistle  of  Bar- 
nabas, which,  in  the  words  of  Dr.  Jones,  "of  all  the 
Apostolic  Fathers,  bids  fairest  for  canonical  authority, 
as  pretending  to  be  wrote  by  one  who  was  expressly  set 
apart  and  sent  forth  to  the  work  of  an  apostle  by  the 
order  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  is  called  an  apostle  (Acts  xiv. 
14),  and  said  to  be  a  good  man,  fuU  of  &ith  and  of  the 
Holy  Ghost."  The  Epistle,  it  may  be  observed,  does 
not  give  itself  any  name,  though  a  postscript  says,  "  The 
end  of  the  Epistle  of  Barnabas  the  apostle,  and  fellow- 
traveller  of  St  Paul  the  apostle." 

A  Gospel  under  the  name  of  Barnabas  was  repudiated 
as  apocryphal  in  Pope  Gelasius's  list  already  quoted, 
and  is  now  lost  But  there  are  portions  existing  of  a 
later  one,  in  Italian,  which  appears  to  have  been  a  Mar 
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hometan  foigeiy  of  a  veiy  strange  kind,  to  which  the 
ncmie  of  Barnabas  was  attached.  (See  Jones  on  the 
Canon,  L  160—168.) 

The  Epistles  of  Clement.  In  Paul's  letter  to  the 
Philippians,  written  from  Some  (ch.  iv.  3),  he  makes 
affectionate  mention  of  "  Clement  and  other  mj  fellow* 
labourers,  whose  names  are  in  the  book  of  life."  It  is 
assumed  that  this  is  the  same  Clement  who  presided  over 
the  Christian  church  at  Borne ;  being  the  fourth  bishop 
of  that  church  according  to  the  Boman  Catholics,  who 
reckon  Peter  as  the  first,  linus  (mentioned  2  Tim.  iv. 
21)  as  the  second,  Anacletus  the  third,  and  Clemens  or 
Clement  the  fourth. 

There  are  two  Letters  ascribed  to  him,  the  first  and 
longer  of  which  has,  with  general  consent,  been  regarded 
as  genuine ;  the  second  is  very  doubtful,  if  not  decidedly 
spurioua  Irenaeus,  Eusebius,  Clement  of  Alexandria^ 
Origen  and  Jerom,  vouch  for  the  first  as  his,  but  say 
nothing  about  a  second.  Photius,  patriarch  of  Constan- 
tinople in  the  ninth  century,  considered  the  first  to  be 
spurious.  It  professes  to  be  addressed  by  "the  church 
of  God  which  is  at  Home,  to  the  church  of  God  which  is 
at  Corinth,  elect,  sanctified  by  the  will  of  God,  through 
Jesus  Christ  our  Lord ;"  and  to  be  written  in  reply  to 
some  things  which  the  latter  "  had  inquired."  Its  subject- 
matter  has  reference  chiefly  to  some  allied  divisions 
among  the  Corinthian  church,  which,  however,  are  spoken 
of  only  under  the  most  vague  and  general  aUusions.  It 
mentions  St.  Paul's  letter  to  them  on  the  same  subject, 
and  abounds  in  expressions  taken  from  that  and  others 
of  St  Paul's  writings,  and  from  the  New  Testament  in 
general,  as  well  as  from  the  Old,  forming  a  remarkable 
contrast  in  this  respect  to  the  Epistle  of  Bamabaa  It 
must  have  been  written  by  some  one  well  acquainted 
with  St  Paul's  writings,  and  is  an  evident  imitation  of 
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them.  It  was  written  after  the  deaths  of  Peter  and 
Paul  (alluded  to  iiL  12 — 15),  which  are  believed  to  have 
occurred,  A.  D.  65,  under  Nero's  persecution.  But  it 
seems  to  speak  of  the  Jewish  temple  as  still  standing — 
**The  chief-priest  has  his  proper  services;"  "The  daily 
sacrifices  are  not  offered  everywhere,  but  only  at  Jeru- 
salem," &C.  (xvii.  18,  20) ;— expressions  which  some  take, 
however,  as  meant  historically,  and  date  the  Epistle 
about  A.D.  96,  notwithstanding  the  destruction  of  the 
temple  in  70.  There  is  a  rich  vein  of  Old-Testament 
illustration,  and  a  pure  moral  and  devotional  feeling; 
throughout  the  Epistle  of  Clement,  for  which  some  have 
been  disposed  to  rank  it  as  inspired ;  while  its  claims 
to  this  character  have,  on  the  other  hand,  been  disputed 
on  the  score  of  its  giving  currency  to  the  strange  story  of 
the  Phoenix  as  a  type  of  the  resurrection.  The  simple 
Clement  propounds  the  following  fable  in  all  good  faith 
(XL  1—7): 

*'  Let  us  consider  that  wondeifdl  type  of  the  resuiiection 
which  IB  seen  in  the  eastern  countries;  that  is  to  say,  in 
Arabia  There  is  a  certain  bird  called  a  Phoenix  :  of  this 
there  is  never  but  one  at  a  time,  and  that  lives  500  years. 
And  when  the  time  of  its  dissolution  draws  near,  that  it  must 
die,  it  makes  itself  a  nest  of  frankincense  and  myrrh  and  other 
spices,  into  which,  when  its  time  is  fulfilled,  it  enters  and 
die&  But  its  flesh  putrefying  breeds  a  certain  worm,  which 
being  nourished  with  the  juice  of  the  dead  bird  brings  forth 
feathers ;  and  when  it  is  grown  to  a  perfect  state,  it  takes  up 
the  nest  in  which  the  bones  of  its  parent  lie,  and  carries  it 
from  Arabia  into  Egypt,  to  a  city  caUed  Heliopolis ;  and  flying 
in  open  day  in  the  sight  of  all  men,  lays  it  upon  the  altar  of 
the  smi,  and  so  returns  from  whence  it  came.  The  priests 
then  search  into  the  records*  of  the  time,  and  find  that  it  re- 
tomed  precisely  at  the  end  of  500  years.  And  shall  we  then 
think  it  to  be  any  very  great  and  strange  thing  for  the  Lord 
of  all  to  raise  up  Uiose  that  religiously  serve  him  in  the  assur* 
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ance  of  a  good  fftith,  when  even  by  a  bird  he  shews  us  the 
greatness  of  his  power  to  fulfil  his  promise  1  For  he  says  in 
a  certain  place,  Thou  shalt  raise  me  up,  and  I  shall  confess 
unto  thee,  &c." 

The  Christian  feeling  of  Clement  is  of  a  far  higher 
order  than  his  judgment,  as  the  following  extract  will 
shew: 

"  Who  is  there  among  you  that  is  generous  1  Who  that  is 
compassionate  1  Who  that  has  any  charity  1  Let  him  say. 
If  this  sedition,  this  contention  and  these  schisms  be  upon  my 
account,  I  am  ready  to  depart ;  to  go  away  whithersoever  ye 
please,  and  do  whatsoever  ye  shall  command  me  :  only  let  the 
flock  of  Chnst  be  in  peace  with  the  elders  that  are  set  over  it'* 
(xxi  U). 

There  is  only  one  known  manuscript  of  the  Epistle 
of  Clement,  and  it  wants  some  pagea  That  MS.  is  re- 
markable as  being  appended  to  the  celebrated  Alexan- 
drine MS.  of  the  Septuagint  and  the  New  Testament^ 
now  in  the  British  Museum.  Such  a  collocation  shews 
the  estimation  in  which  Clement's  Epistle  was  held  by 
the  unknown  proprietor  or  copyist  of  that  ancient  MS., 
the  date  of  which  is  not  later  than  the  sixth  century,  and 
perhaps  as  early  as  the  fourtL 

What  is  called  the  Second  Epistle  of  Clement  consists 
of  two  fragments;  the  longer  one  being  much  in  the 
style  of  the  First  Epistle,  and  the  other  being  a  very 
absurd,  and  even  irreverent,  traditionary  saying  of  the 
Saviour,  expressed  in  the  style  of  a  Delphic  oracle  or 
modem  enigma,  with  a  ridiculous  solution  by  the  sup- 
posed Clement 

HERMA&  In  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Romans  (xvi  14), 
he  says,  "Salute  Asyncritus,  Phl^on,  Hermcbs,  Patro- 
bus,  Hermes,''  &a  To  this  Hermas  certain  books  still 
extant  are  ascribed,  collectively  called  the  Shepherd 
(because  the  Angel  of  Repentance^  who  appears  to  him 
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in  successive  visions,  is  habited  as  a  shepherd),  and  sub- 
divided into  Four  Visions,  Twelve  Commands  and  Ten 
SimUitvdes, 

The  Shepherd  is  mentioned  slightingly  by  Eusebius 
in  a  passage  already  quoted  (p.  147),  and  is  there  called 
a.  "spurious"  book;  but  the  phraseology  of  Eusebius 
is  so  inexact,  that  it  is  not  clear  whether  he  means, 
by  spurious,  to  describe  it  as  not  written  by  Hennas, 
or  merely  as  inadmissible  into  the  list  of  Scriptures. 
Elsewhere  he  says,  "  Forasmuch  as  the  apostle,  in  the 
salutations  at  the  end  of  his  Epistle  to  the  Eomans, 
makes  mention  among  others  of  Hermas,  who  it  is  said 
wrote  the  book  called  the  Shepherd,  it  is  to  be  observed 
that  it  is  doubted  of  by  some.  Wherefore  it  ought  not 
to  be  placed  among  the  books  of  unquestioned  authority. 
By  others  it  is  judged  to  be  a  most  necessary  book,  espe^ 
cially  for  those  who  are  to  be  instructed  in  the  first  ele- 
ments of  religion.  And  we  know  that  it  is  publicly 
read  in  the  churches,  and  that  some  very  ancient  writers 
made  use  of  it"  (See  Lardner,  II.  50.)  Hermas  is 
spoken  of  in  a  similar  way  by  Jerom. 

The  book  dates  itself  as  belonging  to  the  time  of 
Clement,  to  whom  Hermas  is  directed  (at  the  end  of 
Vision  iL)  to  send  a  copy.  Lardner  takes  AD.  100  as 
its  proximate  date.  Only  a  Latin  version  now  exists, 
except  in  the  quotations  from  the  Greek  made  by  other 
ancient  writers.  Hermas  has  many  evident  quotations 
from  all  parts  of  the  New  Testament,  and  seems  to  have 
imitated  the  book  of  Bevelation,  with  the  usual  bad  taste 
of  imitators,  as  shewn  in  his  wire-drawn  similitudes  and 
far-fetched  explanationa  The  church  is  the  constant 
subject  of  his  allegorical  visions,  being  represented  as  an 
elderly  lady  at  one  time,  and  at  another  as  a  square  tower 
in  process  of  bidlding.  The  moral  tone  of  the  book 
is  mainly  excell^nt^  and  it  has  some  passages  of  deep 
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truth  and  impiessiveness.  The  doctrine  of  repentance, 
as  taught  him  by  ^'that  Shepherd,  the  Angel  of  Hepent- 
ance/'  is  generous  and  tender,  worthy  of  the  Heavenly 
Father,  and  encouraging  to  his  frail  human  offspring. 
This  is  in  the  Eighth  Similitude,  of  the  willow  roda  grow- 
ing green  again.  The  completion  of  the  church,  and 
a  great  approaching  consummation,  not  definitely  d&« 
scribed,  but  such  as  was  vaguely  anticipated  by  the 
Christians  in  general  for  a  century  or  two  after  the  death 
of  their  Lord,  is  the  staple  subject  of  the  Similitudea 
Martyrdom  is  especially  honoured:  "Whosoever  have 
suffered  for  the  name  of  the  Lord,  are  esteemed  honour^ 
able  by  the  Lord ;  and  all  their  offences  are  blotted  out^ 
because  they  have  suffered  death  for  the  name  of  the 
Son  of  God"  (SimiL  ix.  234).  Hennas  is  well  worth 
reading,  though  rather  tiresome  towards  the  end  of  his 
Similitudea 

Ignatius^  bishop  or  president  of  the  church  of  An- 
tioch,  in  Syria,  is  the  next  of  the  Apostolical  Fathers. 
And  to  him  seven  Epistles  still  extant  are  ascribed, 
which  Lardner  dates  A.D.  107.  He  suffered  martyrdom 
at  Some  that  year.  Eusebius  says  that^  as  he  was 
marched  under  guard  through  Asia  Minor  on  his  way  to 
Some,  he  confirmed  the  churches  in  the  cities  through 
which  he  passed ;  and  that  from  Smyrna,  where  Folycarp 
was  bishop,  he  wrote  letters  to  the  churches  at  Ephesus, 
Magnesia,  Trallium  and  Bome;  and,  having  reached 
Troas,  that  he  wrote  to  the  churches  at  Philadelphia  and 
Sm3rma,  and  also  one  to  Polycarp,  the  president  of  the 
latter.  These  seven  Epistles  are  generally  believed  to 
have  been  preserved  in  the  compositions  now  bearing 
their  respective  titles.  But  these  compositions  exist  in 
two  different  editions,  as  it  were,  the  one  much  more  full 
than  the  other ;  and  it  is  supposed  that  the  additional 
parts  are  interpolations  by  later  handa    There,  is  great 
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sameness  (as  miglit  indeed  be  expected)  in  these  Epistles^ 
each  church  being  exhorted  to  unity  and  due  subordina- 
tion to  their  bishop,  and  warned  against  heresies.  Among 
these  heresies,  the  most  distinctly  named  is  that  of  deny- 
ing that  Jesus  Christ  had  come  in  the  fleshy — ^a  mystical 
idea  just  budding  in  the  New-Testament  times,  and  here 
full-blown.  Says  Ignatius,  smartly  enough,  to  the 
Smymfleans :  "If  all  these  things  were  done  only  in  show 
by  our  Lord,  then  do  I  also  only  seem  to  be  bound." 
And  again,  more  gravely:  "  He  suffered  truly,  as  he  also 
truly  raised  up  himself ;  and  not,  as  some  imbelievers 
say,  that  he  only  seemed  to  suffer,  they  themselves  only 
seeming  to  be.  And  as  they  believe,  so  shall  it  happen 
unto  them  when,  being  divested  of  the  body,  they  shall 
become  mere  spirita  But  I  know  that  even  after  his 
resurrection  he  was  in  the  flesh ;  and  I  believe  that  he 
is  still  so." 

/  hdieve  he  is  stiU  so  I  Thus  one  dogmatic  conceit 
provokes  its  opposite.  The  asperity  of  feeUng  shewn  in 
the  above  passage  prevails  throughout  these  Epistlea 
Even  the  tone  in  which  Ignatius  anticipates  his  martyr- 
dom is  hard  and  defiant,  to  a  degree  that  seems  unnatural, 
when  he  begs  the  Soman  Christians  not  to  interfere  on 
his  behalf :  "  I  beseech  you  that  you  shew  not  an  un* 
seasonable  good-will  towards  me.  Suffer  me  to  be  food 
to  the  wild  beasts,  by  whom  I  shall  attain  unto  God 
For  I  am  the  wheat  of  God ;  and  I  shall  be  ground  by 
the  teeth  of  the  wild  beasts,  that  I  may  be  found  the 
pure  bread  of  Christ  Bather  encourage  the  beasts,  that 
they  may  become  my  sepulchre,  and  may  leave  nothing 
of  my  body ;  that,  being  dead,  I  may  not  be  troublesome 
to  any.  Then  shall  I  be  truly  the  disciple  of  Jesus 
Christ,  when  the  world  shall  not  see  so  much  as  my 
body"  (Bom.  iL  2 — 6).  There  wants  the  genuine  touch 
of  nature,  I  think,  in  these  letters.    They  do  not  interest 
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one  aa  they  ought  to  do,  if  really  written  in  the  dr- 
cumstances  alleged. 

PoLTOABP,  the  last  of  these  Apostolical  Fathers,  is 
believed  to  have  written  the  letter  to  the  Philippians 
which  bears  his  name,  shortly  after  the  death  of  Ignatius^ 
to  whom  he  alludes  as  ''the  blessed  Ignatius."  There 
is  little  doubt^  external  or  internal,  about  the  genuine* 
ness  of  this  Epistle.  It  is  genial  and  interesting  to  read. 
It  is  clearly  a  letter  "  that  might  be  real,"  which  one 
cannot  feel  in  reading  those  last  mentioned.  It  is  fall 
of  New-Testament  quotations  and  allusions,  all  in  good 
taste,  while  marked  by  serious  earnestness  of  purposa 
Paul  and  his  letter  to  the  Philippian  church  are  most 
respectfully  alluded  to,  and  many  expressions  from  his 
Epistles  are  interwoven  with  the  exhortations  of  Poly- 
carp  to  the  same  church.  The  ''Antichrist  who  does 
not  confess  that  Jesus  Christ  is  come  in  the  flesh,"  is 
firmly  denoimced,  but  less  fiercely  than  in  the  Epistles 
of  Ignatius.  This  looks  more  like  a  genuine  letter,  free 
from  the  interpolations  of  a  later  and  more  controversial 
age. 

Such,  then,  are  the  writings  of  the  five  "Apostolical 
Fathers."  They  are  the  next  in  antiquity  to  the  Scrip- 
tures of  the  New  Testament,  and  their  non-admission 
into  its  canon  shews  us  clearly  upon  what  principles  the 
selection  was  made.  These  are  not  the  writings  of  apos- 
tles; so  fietr  they  had  no  claim  to  be  regarded  as  Chris- 
tian Scriptures.  Nor  are  they  histories  of  Oospd  facts 
by  apostolic  men  ;  otherwise  Barnabas  or  Clement  might 
have  been  admitted,  with  Mark  and  Luke,  to  give  his 
testimony.  All  the  books  of  the  New  Testament  belong, 
or  have  been  believed  to  belong,  to  one  or  the  other  of 
these  classes,  and  have  been  accepted  more  or  less  con- 
fidently as  such.  All  of  them,  except  the  histories  of 
Mark  and  Luke,  claim  to  be,  or  have  been  believed  to 
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be,  the  writings  of  apostle&  As  regarcb  some^  indeed, 
the  authorship  has  been  acknowledged  to  be  less  dear 
than  as  regards  others ;  and  we  must  therefore  look  with 
appropriate  discrimination  upon  the  claims  of  the  dis- 
puted  books.  This  we  shall  endeavour  to  do  as  they 
come  individually  under  review  in  the  order  of  the  New* 
Testament  Scriptures. 

The  rejection  of  all  other  apocryphal  books  from  the 
New-Testament  canon,  proceeded  upon  the  perception 
that  they  were  forgeries  so  far  as  they  professed  to  be 
the  works  of  apostles,  and  destitute  of  Christian  autho- 
rity of  any  kind  so  far  as  they  called  themselves  by  other 
name&  It  is  a  truly  melancholy  thing  to  read  the  pro- 
fane legends  contained  in  some  of  these  books,  such  as 
the  '*  Gospel  of  the  Birth  of  Mary,"  falsely  ascribed  to 
Matthew;  the  " Protevangelion,"  to  James  the  Less; 
and  those  infamous  burlesques  upon  the  Saviour^s  his- 
tory called  the  books  of  his  "  Infancy,"  one  of  which 
insults  the  name  of  Thomas.  They  are  as  foolish,  in 
their  way,  as  the  weakest  fictions  of  the  Jewish  Apo- 
crypha. Many  of  their  legends  re-appear  in  the  Koran 
of  Mahomet^  who  professed,  indeed,  to  receive  the  divine 
mission  both  of  Moses  and  of  Christ,  but  whose  view  of 
Judaism  is  as  little  scriptural  as  his  view  of  Christianity, 
the  Babbins  of  the  former  and  the  Fathers  of  the  latter 
dispensation  being  confounded  by  him,  in  hopeless  dis- 
order, with  the  Scriptures  of  each.  After  making  all 
possible  allowance  for  the  ignorance  and  weakness  of 
well-meaning  men,  converts  from  Jewish  ceremonialism 
or  from  Heathen  superstition,  whose  new  zeal  for  Chris- 
tianity, joined  to  no  small  share  of  self-conceit,  may  have 
led  them  to  drive  their  rash  pens  in  the  race  of  legendary 
lore, — ^the  perusal  of  such  specimens  of  early  Christian 
heathenism  as  these  books  contain  (their  legends  deserve 
no  better  name),  inclines  me  to  believe  that  they  owe 
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their  origin,  in  many  instances,  to  the  artifice  of  the 
enemies  of  Christianity,  rather  than  to  the  superlative 
folly  of  its  Mends.  A  clever  unbeliever  might  burlesque 
the  infancy  of  the  Saviour,  by  ascribing  to  it  miracles 
of  puerile  precocity  and  of  boyish  mischief  and  malice ; 
but  how  any  disciple  of  Christ  could  think  to  honour  the 
Gk)spel  or  its  hero  by  such  wretched  fancies,  surpasses 
modem  imaginatioa  The  result  certainly  is,  what  the 
unbeliever  would  make  his  object, — ^to  degrade  Chris- 
tianity. 

The  canon  of  the  New  Testament,  then,  comes  out 
clearly  thus :  it  contains  all  books  known  or  widely  be- 
lieved (though  not  universally  believed)  to  be  written 
by  apostles  of  Christ ;  together  with  a  Grospel  by  Mark, 
and  a  Gospel  and  history  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles 
by  Luke,  both  of  them  companions  of  apostles,  and  be- 
lieved to  be  competent  historians  of  the  origin  of  Chris- 
tianity. No  other  existing  books  answer  either  of  these 
descriptions ;  while,  as  regards  some  even  of  these,  the 
evidence  of  their  belonging  to  the  rank  of  apostoUc 
writings  is  less  clear  than  in  other  cases,  and  must  be 
taken  in  each  case  on  its  own  merits,  when  we  read  the 
respective  books. 


CHAPTER  V. 


THE  RELATION  OF  OHRISTIANITT  TO  JUDAISM,  AlO)  OF  THE  NEW 
TESTAMENT  TO   THE   OLD. 

EvBBT  Christian  feels  that  there  is  a  dose  connection 
between  the  Scriptures  of  the  New  Testament  and  those 
of  the  Old,  implying  a  corresponding  relation  between 
the  Christian  Sevelation  and  Ihe  Jewish,  of  which  they 
are  respectively  the  records. 
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Thx  Law  is  continuaUy  lefeired  to  by  the  firat  pieach^ 
of  the  Qospel  in  terms  of  the  highest  respect  and  reyer* 
ence,  even  while  they  vindicate  their  own  freedom  and 
that  of  their  converts  from  its  obligations,  as  being  super- 
seded by  the  Gospel  The  New-Testament  Scriptures 
aboimd  in  quotations  from  the  Old,  &i^d  allusions  to  its 
incidents  and  characters  as  venerable  and  sacred  Their 
&cts  imply  the  previous  history  of  the  religion  of  Moses, 
and  their  woids  express  an  imdoubting  belief  in  its 
divine  origin.  Thus  a  belief  in  the  divine  origin  of 
Christianity  implies  the  recognition  of  Judaism  as,  in  a 
broad  and  general  sense  at  leasts  of  divine  origin  also. 

But  in  order  intelligently  to  appreciate  the  true  con- 
nection of  the  Jewish  religion  and  its  scriptures  with  the 
Christian,  it  is  chiefly  of  importance,  in  the  first  instance, 
to  beep  the  two  diOinct,  and  look  at  them  apart  We 
must  first  see  their  respective  characteristics^  and  then 
judge  of  their  mutual  relation.  Judaism  is  not  Chris- 
tianity, nor  is  Christianity  Judaism ;  and  the  Scriptures 
of  the  two  religions  are  separable,  and  must  be  kept 
separate  if  their  relation  to  each  other  is  to  be  faithfully 
traced.  To  confound  the  two,  as  if  they  were  identical, 
is  not  the  way  to  trace  their  mutual  relations.  Tet  this 
mistake  is  often  committed.  Scripture,  in  the  poptilar 
way  of  using  it,  ia  made  to  be  all  one  indivisible  book ; 
instead  of  a  multitude  of  books  recording  and  referring 
to  two  different  religions,  which  grew  up  at  an  interval 
of  fifteen  centuries  from  each  other.  Some  persons  have 
found,  in  every  individual  thing  in  the  Jewish  Scriptures, 
a  tjfpe  and  prophecy  of  something  in  the  Christian. 
Swedenboig  imagined  a  spiritual  or  mystical  sense  to 
belong  to  the  commonest  incidents  of  the  patriarchal 
and  Jewish  history.  The  Puritans  and  Scotch  Cove- 
nanters applied  to  themselves^  with  undoubting  faith,  all 
the  Old-Testament  promises  and  exhortations  to  the 
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Jews  as  the  people  of  God,  and  heartily  laxinched  agaihst 
Popery,  Prelacy  and  Monarchy,  all  the  woes  of  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures  against  Babylon,  Tyre  and  Edom, 
the  heathen  and  their  idols  !  The  most  recent,  and  per- 
haps the  most  extreme,  example  of  this  unintelligent 
confounding  of  the  Jewish  and  Christian  Scriptures,  is 
seen  in  Mormonism,  which  again  unhesitatingly  appro* 
priates  all  the  Jewish  promises  to  its  own  '*  Latter-day 
Saints,"  and  finds  its  Canaan  beyond  the  Bocky  Moun- 
tains of  North  America ;  while,  being  unrestrained  by 
the  stem  morality  and  high  devotional  feeling  of  the  old 
Puritans,  it  justifies  the  foul  polygamy  of  its  leaders  by 
the  patriarchal  history  and  the  Mosaic  Law,  and  grossly 
materializes  the  Deity  by  the  most  stupid  literalizing  of 
some  of  the  fine  figures  of  Hebrew  poetry. 

The  first  step,  therefore,  towards  seeing  the  Jewish 
and  Christian  Scriptures  in  their  proper  connection,  is  to 
keep  them  as  distinct  &om  each  other  as  possible,  and 
to  notice  the  respective  attributes  of  the  two  religions, 
whether  by  comparison  or  by  contrast.  Their  contrasts 
are  indeed  very  strong  in  many  points  of  view,  while 
their  mutual  relation  and  connection  are  evident  enough, 
if  we  will  note  the  progress  of  Divine  Sevelation,  as  from 
its  dawn  to  its  full  day. 

Judaism  was  characteristically  ceremonial  and  outward. 
While  the  spiritual  worship  of  the  One  God  was  plainly 
its  ultimate  object^  its  endless  and  minute  ''command- 
ments contained  in  ordinances"  fill  the  successive  pages 
of  its  Law.  Christianity,  on  the  other  hand,  is  altogether 
spiritual  and  inward.  It  enjoins  ''no  more  sacrifice," 
but  "  worship  in  spirit  »id  in  truth."  Then  Judaism, 
from  the  very  nature  of  ceremonial  worship,  and  even 
beyond  its  inherent  necessity,  was  local ; — ^in  one  place 
only  might  its  sacrifices  be  offered.  The  Christian  wor- 
ship is  unrestricted,  requiring  neitlier  priest  nor  temple 
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nor  offering,  save  that  of  the  heart's  aspiration  to  Him 
who  is  all-present.  Judaism  again  is,  by  the  palpable 
tacts  of  nearly  eighteen  centuries,  declared  to  have  been 
temporaiy,  and  to  have  come  to  an  end.  Christianity 
seems  to  bear  no  mark  of  limited  duration,  and  we 
believe  it  to  be  for  all  time.  Thus  distinct  and  different 
are  the  two  religions,  considered  in  themselves. 

Yet  a  common  basis  of  revealed  truth  connects  and 
harmonizes  the  old  dispensation  with  the  new.  Their 
relation  is  historical,  and  the  developement  of  divine 
truth  is  progressive  in  their  pages. 

In  connection  with  the  writings  of  the  Jewish  pro- 
phets, we  have  traced  the  growth  of  a  mixed  national 
and  religious  expectation,  which  pointed  the  hearts  of 
the  Israelitish  people  still  forward  to  something  unful- 
filled. When  in  captivity  in  Babylon,  they  were  taught 
confidently  to  expect  their  return  to  their  own  land 
That  return  was  fulfilled ;  yet  the  romantic  hopes  which 
had  clustered  round  the  vivid  descriptions  of  their  pro- 
phets^ were  &r  from  being  fulfilled  in  it  The  retuming 
exiles  were  a  feeble  band  The  nation  did  not^  as  with 
one  heart  and  soul,  accept  their  opportunity.  Many 
lingered  and  were  lost  among  the  heathen  nations  around 
The  rebuilding  of  the  temple  was  a  slow  and  difficult 
work,  and  its  glory  did  not  equal  that  of  the  former 
house.  Happy  times  returned  indeed,  but  not  the  glo- 
rious times  that  had  been  thought  of  Judea  did  not 
become  the  pride  of  the  whole  world,  nor  did  the  (Gen- 
tiles hasten  to  learn  the  Law  from  Zion.  Still  the 
Jewish  heart  did  not  droop.  Its  faith  was  ever  elastic 
Its  hope  looked  onward  and  onward  yel^  for  a  better, 
more  complete  and  permanent  fulfilment  of  the  heavenly 
vision  it  had  caught  And,  age  after  age  "  disappointed 
still  and  still  believed,"  the  same  Jewish  hope  is  even 
now  patiently  anticipating  the  restoration  of  Israel  from 
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their  greatest  dispersion  to  the  holy  land  of  their  history, 
and  the  re-establishment  of  the  Jewish  religion,  in  a  purer 
and  more  spiritual  form  perhaps,  but  still  as  the  model 
faith  and  ceremonial  of  the  world.  And  this  same  idea 
of  the  yet  destined  restoration  of  the  Jews  to  their  land, 
is  oddly  mixed  up  with  the  expectation  held  by  many 
Christians  of  the  millennial  reign  of  Jesus  Christ  on 
earth.  These  veiy  interesting  facts  in  the  history  of  the 
Jewish  mind  have  fully  developed  themselves,  in  the 
course  of  our  study  both  of  the  Jewish  prophets  and  of 
the  later  Jewish  Apocrypha,  This  kind  of  expectation 
is  even  attested,  as  we  have  seen,  by  the  Boman  histo- 
rian,  Tacitus,  as  especially  prevailing  about  the  time  of 
the  Christian  era. 

AVhen  Jesus  of  Nazareth  b^;an  to  preach,  expectation 
was  on  tip-toe  in  Judea  and  Galilee,  ready  to  hail  him 
as  the  inaugurator  of  the  new  Judaism  The  Messiah 
was  impatiently  looked  for.  Enthusiasm  had  already 
welcomed  more  than  one  artfdl  claimant  of  the  sacred 
office^  and  been  sadly  disappointed.  The  functions  as- 
signed to  this  coming  personage,  in  the  popular  mind, 
were  those  of  Prophet  and  King  united.  The  Jews  ex- 
pected a  teacher  who  shoTild  shew  the  way  of  God  more 
perfectly ;  but  they  also  expected  a  leader  who  should 
rescue  them  from  the  Boman  yoke,  **  restore  the  king- 
dom to  Israel,"  and  himself  ascend  the  throne  of  David 
his  father. 

John  the  Baptist  was  still  preaching  and  saying :  ''The 
kingdom  of  heaven  is  at  hand.  I  am  the  voice  of  one 
crying  in  the  desert,  P^are  ye  the  way  of  the  Lord, 
make  hijs  paths  straight.  I  am  not  the  Christ ;  but  there 
is  one  standing  among  you  whom  ye  have  not  recognized. 
He  it  is  who,  coming  after  me,  is  preferred  before  me ; 
whose  shoe's  latchet  I  am  not  worthy  to  unloose."  John 
even  designated  Jesus  personally  when  he  baptized  him; 
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and  all  eyes  were  fixed  upon  the  latter  wherever  he 
tanght  and  wrought  his  merciful  miracles.  '*  The  people 
were  astonished  at  his  teaching ;  for  he  taught  them  aa 
one  having  authority,  and  not  as  the  scribes,"  who  merely 
expounded  the  Law  of  Mosea  When  they  saw  his 
miracles,  "they  glorified  God,  saying.  That  a  great  pro- 
phet is  risen  up  among  us,  and  that  Gk)d  hath  visited 
his  people."  Their  reasoning  comment  was:  "When 
Christ  Cometh,  will  he  shew  us  more  miracles  than  those 
which  this  man  hath  done  ?"  "  Is  not  this  the  Christ?'' 
was  the  great  question  from  mouth  to  mouth,  demand- 
ing an  answer  in  the  heart  and  mind  of  eveiy  thought- 
fully religious  Jew. 

llieir  only  grave  doubt,  as  regarded  the  claims  of  Jesus 
of  Nazareth  to  this  high  office,  arose  from  his  intire 
abstinence  from  political  and  military  actioa  One  who 
could  have  taught  as  he  did,  and  worked  miracles  like 
his,  and  who  wotild  also  (if  we  can  conceive  the  suppo- 
sition) have  raised  the  standard  of  national  independence, 
would  soon  have  been  at  the  head  of  the  assembled  hosts 
of  Israel  His  lowly  origin  they  would  not  then  have 
scorned,  for  they  believed  Jesus  to  be  of  the  royal  house 
of  David,  through  Joseph  his  father.*  The  obscurity 
of  Nazareth  they  would  not  then  have  despised,  nor  have 
contemptuously  demanded  how  a  prophet  could  be  ex- 
pected thence,  if  his  prophesyings  had  touched  the  key- 
note of  their  national  prejudices  and  hope& 

But  he  raised  no  standard  of  revolt.  He  issued  no 
royal  prodamatioa  And  so  the  national  hopes  of  Israel 
wavered,  and  finally  (except  in  a  more  limited  circle  of 
adherents)  withdrew  themselves  from  his  person  and 
cause.  And  Jewish  vexation  and  hatred  presently  pro- 
cured his  destruction  at  the  hands  of  the  Homan  gov- 

•  Sm  Luke  iT.  22 ;  John  i.  i$,  tl  42. 
VOL.  U.  I 
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emor,  on  the  absurd  charge  of  maMog  himself  that  yeiy 
king  whom  they  had  vainly  hoped  to  find  him ! 

The  relation  of  Christianity  to  Judaism  is  seen  in  a 
very  clear  point  of  view  in  our  Lord's  mode  of  asserting 
his  own  claims  to  the  character  of  the  Messiah  or  Christ 
This  was  such  as  truth  and  simplicity  required  in  these 
most  difficult  circumstances.  He  was  the  Christ  that 
fvas  to  came,  but  not  such  a  Christ  as  was  expected. 
Jewish  expectation  did  not,  in  fact,  accord  with  the 
divine  purposa  Though  seeming  to  arise  out  of  Jewish 
prophecy,  it  was  not  destined  to  be  fulfilled  even  to  the 
letter  of  the  prophets'  words.  The  national  hope  had 
not  yet  been  sufficiently  purified  to  amderstand  that  the 
Messiah's  kingdom  was  to  be  altogether  spiritual  and 
inward,  not  temporal  at  alL  He  who  came  in  this 
popular  yet  ill-understood  character,  had  therefore  a 
twofold  work  to  do.  He  had  to  prove  himself  the  ex- 
pected Christ,  and  also  to  correct  the  current  mistakes 
respecting  the  Christ  And  how  to  do  tins,  was  the 
touchstone  at  once  of  sincerity  and  of  prudence. 

To  have  said,  plainly  and  publicly  on  all  occasions^ 
''I  am  the  Christ,"  would  have  given  the  most  untrue 
idea  of  what  he  really  was,  because  his  countrymen 
would  at  once  have  assumed  that  he  was  the  temporal 
Christ  the  King  and  Conqueror,  whom  they  looked  for. 
A  true  word  is  really  false,  if  used  purposely  in  its  true 
but  uncommon  sense,  without  explanation,  to  those  who 
are  sure  to  take  it  in  the  false  but  popular  sensa  Jesus, 
therefore,  did  not  publicly  avow  himself  the  Christ  till 
near  the  end  of  his  ministry.  To  his  disciples,  he  did 
indeed  so  declare  himself;  but  he  bade  them  '*tell  no 
man  that  he  was  the  Christ,  till  he  should  be  risen  from 
the  dead."  He  most  commonly  called  himself  the  Son 
of  Man,  after  the  manner  of  the  prophet  Ezekiel,  whose 
continual  use  of  that  beautiful  and  expressive  term  we 
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have  before  noticed.*  He  constantly  appealed  to  his 
works,  in  answer  to  those  who  inquired  about  his  pre- 
tensions. When  John  the  Baptist,  being  in  prison,  and 
possibly  thinking  himself  neglected  and  forgotten  by 
him  whom  he  had  heralded,  sent  some  of  his  disciples  to 
Jesus  to  ask,  "  Art  thou  he  that  should  come,  or  look 
we  for  another?^'  the  record  proceeds :  ''In  that  same 
hour  he  cured  many  of  their  infirmities  and  plagues,  and 
of  evil  spirits,  and  unto  many  that  were  blind  he  gave 
sight  Then  Jesus  answering,  said  unto  them,  Go  your 
way,  and  tell  John  what  things  ye  have  seen  and  heard ; 
how  that  the  blind  see  and  the  lame  walk,  the  lepers  are 
cleansed  and  the  deaf  hear,  the  dead  are  raised,  and  to 
the  poor  the  gospel  is  preached.  And  blessed  is  he 
whosoever  shall  not  be  offended  in  me," — ^who  shall  not 
be  scandalized,  shall  not  stumble,  at  the  contrast  between 
his  own  expectation  and  my  fulfilment  of  the  office  and 
character  of  the  Messiah  (Luke  vii  19 — ^23).  When  the 
Jews  in  Jerusalem,  at  the  feast  of  the  Dedication,  came 
to  Jesus  and  said  to  him,  "  How  long  dost  thou  make  us 
to  doubt?  If  thou  be  the  Christ,  tell  us  plainly," — ^he 
replied,  "I  told  you,  and  ye  believed  not:  the  works 
that  I  do  in  my  Father^s  name,  they  bear  witness  of  me" 
(John  X.  24,  25). 

In  this  manner  Jesus  asserted  his  Messiahship  by  his 
conduct ;  while,  by  the  same  remarkable  course  of  con- 
duct, he  set  before  the  minds  of  his  countrymen  a  purer 
and  more  spiritual  idea  of  the  Messiah's  kiugdom  ihan 
they  had  attained.  His  life  and  actions  were  intuitively 
felt  to  have  this  bearing.  Men  "mused  in  their  hearts 
whether  he  was  the  Christ  or  no ;"  and  if  they  did  not 
reject  his  claims  for  being  unlike  their  own  idea,  they 
gradually  purified  their  idea  in  conformity  with  what 
they  understood  and  felt  of  his  character  and  aima 

•  See  VoL  L  p.  492. 
l2 
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But  the  time  came  when  no  more  reserve  on  his  part 
was  necessary  or  admissibla  Having  calmly  set  forth, 
in  his  person  and  life,  the  spiritual  idea  of  that  Messiah- 
ship  which  he  was  understood  to  claim,  he  avows,  to- 
wards the  close  of  his  ministry,  the  hitherto  ambiguous 
name  of  Messiah  or  Christ  Having  fully  set  forth  its 
true  idea,  he  can  truthfully  appropriate  the  word.  And 
he  does  it  in  the  most  decisive  and  conspicuous  way 
possible, — more  plainly  than  by  speech,  more  widely 
than  by  proclamation, — ^namely,  by  his  triumphal  entiy 
(as  it  is  called)  into  Jerusalem  on  one  of  the  days  of  the 
last  Passover.  By  this  act,  he  avows  himself  the  Messiah, 
and  is  understood  by  every  Jew  present  to  express  this 
meaning  and  no  other,  while  he  emblematizes  the  simple 
state  of  the  ancient  Jewish  monarchy,  before  the  horse, 
forbidden  by  the  Jewish  law  (Deut  xviL  16),  was  known 
in  Jewish  usage,  and  when  he  accepts  the  acclamations 
of  the  assembled  people  to  the  "Son  of  David  who 
Cometh  in  the  name  of  Jehovah."  This  was  an  unequi* 
vocal  assertion  that  he  claimed  to  be  regarded  as  the 
Messiah.  And  the  immediate  result  of  the  very  act 
which  proclaimed  his  pretensions  thus  conspicuously  was, 
to  precipitate  his  death,  through  the  real  or  affected 
jealousy  of  the  Boman  governor  (suggested  by  the  Jewish 
priests  and  rulers)  towards  his  alleged  claim  to  be  the 
"  King  of  the  Jews."  Thus  the  event  itself  shews  plainly 
that  an  earlier  avowal  of  the  Messiahship,  in  the  popular 
ear,  could  only  have  led  to  a  fallacious  adhesion  to  his 
supposed,  but  not  real,  claims,  and  must  have  precipi- 
tated his  death  before  he  could  have  had  time  to  illustrate 
the  real  spirit  of  the  Messiah's  reign. 

Jesus  then  distinctly  claims  to  have  fulfilled  the  office 
of  the  Jewish  Messiah,  while  defining  it  very  differently 
from  the  prevalent  expectation. 

In  his  character  of  Messiah,  he  shews  us  the  con- 
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nection  of  the  old  Judaism  with  the  new  GospeL  He 
fulfils  the  expectation  so  far  as  it  is  to  be  fulfilled ;  he 
opens  new  aspects  of  religious  faith  and  duty  that  were 
quite  unexpected  by  the  Jewish  mind 

Our  Lord's  personal  conduct  in  reference  to  Judaism 
was  that  of  one  ''bom  under  the  Law."  He  observed 
its  ceremonie&  He  attended  its  solemn  anniversaries  at 
Jerusalem,  apparently  with  scrupulous  regularity.  His 
personal  mission  was  confined  to  the  Jews  in  Galilee  and 
Judea^  and  so  was  that  of  his  apostles  during  his  Ufe, 
acting  under  his  direction ;  while  various  occasions,  how- 
ever, brought  him  into  connection  with  the  hated  Samar 
ritan  and  the  despised  Gentile,  and  shewed  that  his 
religious  ideas  and  sympathies  reached  fax  beyond  hia 
coimtrymen — to  the  whole  world  To  the  Gentile 
woman  to  whom  he  said,  ''  I  am  not  sent  but  to  the  lost 
sheep  of  the  house  of  Israel,"  he  gave,  with  the  miracle 
of  mercy,  his  blessing  upon  her  spirit  of  religious  faith 
(Matt  XV.  21,  &c.).  That  finest  announcement  of  the 
Bpirituality  of  Christian  worship — "  God  is  a  Spirit,  and 
ihey  that  worship  Him  must  worship  Him  in  spirit  and 
in  truth :  the  Father  seeketh  such  to  worship  Him" — 
was  made  to  a  Samaritan  woman  (John  iv.  23, 24).  And 
on  a  Boman  centurion  he  bestowed  the  memorable  bless* 
ing — "  I  have  not  found  so  great  faith,  no,  not  in  Israel" 
(Matt  viiL  10),  In  these  passages  of  our  Lord's  per- 
sonal ministry,  the  universality  of  the  Gospel  design 
is  manifest^  which  he  also  plainly  expressed  in  his  dis- 
course recorded  in  the  tenth  chapter  of  John's  Gospel^ 
where  he  speaks  of  having  other  sheep  "  not  of  this  fold," 
whom  he  would  bring  and  make  "  one  flock*  and  one 
shepherd" 

Jesus  declared,  in  his  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  that  he 

*  wolfnni.     The  Common  Venion  tranalAtef  tm  if  dv\^  were  repeated, 
a&d  mmm  a  gxeat  beauty  in  the  SaTioux^s  expreenon  (John  z.  16). 
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came,  not  to  destroy  the  Law  or  the  Prophets,  but  to 
fulfil  them.  And  how  did  he  fdlfil  them,  except  bj 
adding  what  was  deficient  as  yet,  and  by  giving  new 
prominence  to  the  great  principles  of  essential  tru&  and 
morality  which  they  contained,  so  as  to  throw  their  local 
and  temporary  attributes  into  the  shade,  and  carry  for- 
ward the  great  design,  of  which  they  formed  the  earlier 
stages,  to  its  fiill  developement  ? 

Jesus  Christ,  in  the  very  spirit  of  the  old  prophets, 
uniformly  disparaged  the  ceremonial  by  the  side  of  the 
moral  law.  He  makes  very  emphatic  the  superiority  of 
mercy  to  sacrifice  Pharisaism,  with  its  self-righteous- 
ness and  hypocrisy,  was  the  one  form  of  human  sin  that 
moved  his  indignation  more  than  his  pity  towards  the 
offenders.  This  Son  of  Man  declares  himself  "  Lord  of 
the  SabbaiL"  The  Good  Shepherd  will  bring  other 
sheep  into  his  fold.  All  this,  while  the  temple  is  still 
standing  and  its  service  obligatory  upon  the  Jews,  is  a 
sufGlciently  clear  preparation  for  opening  the  blessings 
of  revealed  religion  to  the  Gentile& 

And,  besides  aU  this,  he  most  clearly  and  expressly 
foretold  the  coming  abolition  of  the  Jewish  distinction, 
the  destruction  of  the  city  and  temple,  and  the  opening 
of  a  New  Age  upon  the  closing  of  the  Jewish  Age,  as 
about  to  take  place  before  the  generation  around  him 
should  have  passed  away.  In  this  manner,  Judaism  was 
to  be  fulfitled  in  Christianity ;  and,  being  fulfilled,  was 
thenceforth  to  resign  its  functions,  important  and  suc- 
cessful as  they  had  been  hitherto,  in  the  developement 
of  revealed  religion. 

The  Great  Teacher,  in  his  Sermon  on  the  Mount  (Matt 
V.  VL  vii),  passes  in  review  a  variety  of  current  maxims 
and  precepts,  some  belonging  to  the  Jewish  Scriptures, 
others  claiming  no  higher  origin  than  the  common 
thought  of  mankind;  and  authoritatively  pronounces 
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his  judgment  npon  each,  repudiating  all  that  is  false  in 
morals,  raising  what  is  low  in  sentiment  to  a  purer  at- 
mosphere, deepening  what  is  superficial  in  motive  till  it 
reaches  the  heart,  enlarging  what  is  narrow  into  world- 
wide benevolence,  and  stamping  each  correction  of  what 
"Ye  have  heard  said,"  by  his  emphatic  "I  say  unto 
you-" 

The  Christian  Teacher  carefully  separates  the  moral 
from  the  ceremonial  part  of  Judaism,  when  he  repub- 
lishes, with  the  sanction  of  his  express  approval,  the  Ten 
Commandments  of  Mount  Sinai  .He  sums  these  up  in 
two  great  commandments,  in  answer  to  a  Jewish  scribe 
who  has  asked  him,  "Which  is  the  first  commandment 
of  all  ?" — ^a  precedence  variously  given  by  the  scribes  to 
the  law  of  Sacrifice,  to  that  of  the  Sabbath,  or  to  that 
of  Circumcision.  "The  first  of  aU  the  commandments 
is,  Hear,  0  Israel,  The  Lord  our  God  is  one  Lord ;  and 
thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart,  and 
with  all  thy  soul,  and  with  all  thy  mind,  and  with  all 
ihy  strength :  this  is  the  first  commandment  And  the 
second  is  like,  namely  this  :  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neigh- 
bour as  thyself  There  is  none  other  conmiandment 
greater  than  thesa"  The  scribe  imderstands  Judaism 
well  enough  to  assent  to  this  doctrine,  and  replies,  "  Well, 
Master,  thou  hast  said  the  truth ;  for  there  is  one  God, 
and  there  is  none  other  but  He ;  and  to  love  Him  with 
all  the  heart,  and  with  aU  the  understanding,  and  with 
aU  the  SQul,  and  with  all  the  strength,  and  to  love  one's 
neighbour  as  oneself  is  more  than  all  whole  burnt-offer- 
ings and  sacrificea  And  when  Jesus  saw  that  he  an- 
swered discreetly,  he  said  unto  him.  Thou  art  not  far 
fifom  the  kingdom  of  God"  (Mark  xiL  28—34). 

Jesus  Christ  even  particularized  the  six  command- 
ments of  the  second  table  of  the  covenant  of  Sinai,  in 
reply  to  a  young  man  who  asked  him,  What  shall  I  do 
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that  I  may  inherit  eternal  life?  "Thou  knowest  the 
commandments :  Do  not  commit  adultery,  Do  not  kill, 
Do  not  steal,  Do  not  bear  false  witness,  Defraud  not 
(equivalent  to  "Covet  not*^.  Honour  thy  fether  and 
mother"  (Mark  x.  19).  The  conspicuous  place  assigned 
in  the  Jewish  Law  to  these  Ten  Commandments,  and 
their  subsequent  recognition  by  Christianity,  has  already 
been  mentioned  in  connection  with  their  earlier  history. 
(See  VoL  I.  p.  195,  &a) 

Such  are  the  leading  traces  of  the  connection  of  Chris- 
tianity with  Judaism,  whether  in  contrast,  comparison 
or  progressive  developement,  which  we  see  in  the  life 
and  conduct  of  Jesus  himself  After  his  death,  his  apos- 
tles were  divinely  admonished,  but  with  difficulty  per^ 
suaded  (such  was  the  strength  of  their  Jewish  prejudice), 
to  preach  the  Gospel  to  Gentiles  as  well  as  Jews.  The 
vision  of  Peter,  the  discussions  of  the  Christian  church 
at  Jerusalem,  and  especially  the  conversion  of  Paul  and 
his  most  vigorous  ministry  among  the  Grentiles,  are  the 
new  features  in  the  progress  of  the  Gospel  as  detailed 
in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  Then  the  Epistles  of  Paul 
present  to  us,  in  didactic  form,  the  relation  of  the  young 
Gospel  to  the  old  Judaism,-— on  the  one  hand  as  recom- 
mending itseK  to  the  attention  of  spiritually-minded 
Jews,  and  on  the  other  as  asserting  its  sufficiency  for  the 
religious  guidance  and  blessing  of  the  Gentile  world. 
The  Epistie  to  the  Hebrews  exhibits,  in  great  richness 
of  poetical  detail,  the  process  of  Jewish  thought  in 
accepting  Christianity ;  while  those  to  the  Galatians  and 
Homans  touch  the  same  subject  at  various  points>  in 
their  more  immediate  purpose  of  shewing  how  the  new 
and  better  covenant  of  Christianity  embraces  Jew  and 
Gentile  on  equal  terms  of  free  grace  and  love,  though 
the  first  covenant  had  contemplated  the  Jews  alone. 

While  Christianity  thus  recognizes  Judaism  as  its 
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antecedent,  and  traces  its  own  origin  to  the  midst  of  the 
Jewish  history  and  institutions,  thoughts,  opinions  and 
feelings,  it  is  very  necessary  for  the  Christian  student 
carefully  to  separate  the  Grospel  as  revealed  by  Christ 
from  certain  Jewish  ideas  often  implied  in  the  record. 
The  most  frequently  recurring  of  these  is  the  Jewish 
doctrine  of  demoniacal  possession  (by  which,  in  our 
Saviour^s  time,  all  disorders  affecting  the  mind  and  the 
speech  were  popularly  explained),  respecting  which 
notion  I  have  only  now  to  refer  to  what  I  have  already 
said  on  the  subject  in  the  preliminary  chapter  on  "the 
Kelation  of  the  Scriptures  to  Natural  Science"  (Vol.  L 
p.  56,  &c.).  So  the  Jewish  impersonations,  Mammon, 
Beelzebub  and  Satan,  do  not  necessarily  become  part 
of  the  revealed  Christian  theology  through  being  found 
in  the  record  of  the  origin  of  Christianity,  as  the  current 
belief  of  our  Lord's  time.  If  it  was  no  part  of  his  mission 
to  teach  or  unteach  respecting  them,  they  are  left  to  the 
indirect  support  or  opposition  of  human  science,  and  of 
the  great  principles  of  the  Christian  theology  aa  clearly 
taught  by  Christ 

There  is  an  idea  plainly  traceable  in  the  New-Testa- 
ment writers,  and  as  plainly  proved  erroneous  by  the 
facts  of  subsequent  history,  which  it  is  of  great  import- 
ance to  keep  separate  fix)m  the  revealed  principles  of 
Christianity.  It  is  the  expectation  of  a  new  order  of 
things,  outward  as  well  as  spiritual, — ^a  physical  as  weU  • 
as  a  moral  new  creation, — answering  the  idea  of  an  end 
of  ike  world,  rather  than  the  mere  end  of  the  Jewish  age 
and  (he  opening  of  the  Christian  age,  TMs  idea  evi- 
dently occupied  the  minds  of  the  early  Christians,  and 
even  of  the  apostles  themselves.  It  appears  most  plainly 
(yet  not  very  definitely  even  there)  in  the  Epistles  to 
the  Thessalonians.  Perhaps  it  was  the  remains  of  the 
Jewish  Messianic  or  Millennial  expectatioa    We  shall 

i3 
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have  occasion  to  speak  of  it  more  fully  in  connection 
with  Christ's  prophecy  of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem, 
the  coming  of  the  Son  of  Man,  and  the  end  of  the  age, 
as  recorded  in  the  Gospel  histories,  where  this  outward 
expectation  prevailing  in  the  minds  of  the  writers  seems 
to  have  tinged  the  records  in  a  way  that  decisively 
proves  them,  at  any  rate,  to  be  older  than  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem,  when  the  prophecy  was  so  differently,  but 
80  thoroughly,  fulfilled.  Thus  the  mistaken  idea  of  the 
writer  may  date  the  antiquity  of  his  record ;  and  the 
genuineness  of  the  Gospel  histories  may  be  seen  in  the 
very  doubt  whether  this  Gospel  prediction  has  been  quite 
accurately  set  down. 

A  very  important  series  of  points  of  contact  between 
Judaism  and  Christianity  are  found  in  thefrequent  quota" 
tions  from  the  Scriptures  of  the  former,  as  being  "ful- 
filled" in  the  events  of  the  latter.  To  these  we  must 
now  give  a  very  careful  attention. 

We  have  seen  how  the  Jewish  mind,  from  the  days 
of  the  Captivity  at  any  rate,  was  continually  looking 
forward  to  a  brighter,  though  vaguely  defined,  future. 
When  Jesus  Christ  came,  those  who  received  his  mission 
as  the  fulfilment  of  their  Messianic  expectations,  con- 
stantly and  very  naturally  referred  to  those  venerated 
and  poetical  Scriptures,  the  fulfilment  of  which  they  had 
been  continually  anticipating,  as  now  actually  fulfilled 
in  him.  And  who  shall  wonder  or  find  fault  with  them, 
if  they  were  guided  more  by  feeling  and  imagination, 
than  by  critical  exactness  and  deliberate  opinion,  in 
these  references?  Accordingly,  we  find  it  continually 
said,  in  the  history  of  our  Lord's  ministry,  "Then  was 
fulfilled  that  which  was  spoken  by  the  prophets ;"  or, 
"  Thifl  was  done  that  it  might  be  fulfilled  which  was 
spoken."  At  other  times,  when  an  incident  is  narrated, 
the  narrator  introduces  a  quotation  by  saying,  "As  it  is 
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written  in  the  prophets,"  or,  "As  the  Scripture  saith," 
or  similar  expressions.  Often  the  Scriptures  are  referred 
to  by  the  phrase,  "  According  to  the  Scriptures,"  where 
it  is  difficult  to  find  any  passage  in  the  Old  Testament 
distinctly  and  verbally  applicable.  The  intelligent  reader 
asks.  What  is  the  real  import  of  these  references  fix)m  the 
New  Testament  to  the  Old ; — ^whether  they  are  quota- 
tions for  illustration's  sake  merely,  or  whether  the  pas- 
sages referred  to  in  the  Old  Testament  can  really  be 
regarded  as  having  been  written,  in  every  instance,  in 
direct  contemplation  and  prediction  of  the  events  to 
which  they  are  thus  applied  in  the  New? 

On  this  question  there  is  room  for  great  difference  of 
opinion.  But  it  is  scarcely  possible  seriously  and  intel- 
ligently to  maintain  that  all  the  passages  thus  quoted 
had  this  original  and  direct  meaning.  This  will  be  per- 
fectly obvious  from  the  actual  instances  which  will  pre- 
sently be  adduced.  The  fact  is,  that  many  quotations 
from  the  Old  Testament  are  applied  by  the  writers  of 
the  New  in  so  loose  and  inexact  a  manner,  that  it  is 
impossible  to  believe  either  that  the  New-Testament 
event  recorded  was  anticipated  by  the  writer  of  the  Old 
Testament  in  the  words  quoted,  or  that  the  New-Testa- 
ment writer  believed  it  to  have  been  intended  by  those 
words.  Many  New-Testament  critics  therefore  regard 
these  quotations  from  the  Old  as  proceeding  simply  upon 
the  principle  on  which  we  ourselves  quote  fi*om  our  own 
favourite  authors,  in  illustration  of  the  subject  in  hand, 
wherever  any  appropriate  and  expressive  passage  occurs 
to  us ;  and  believe  that  they  no  more  mean  by  their 
quotations  to  say  that  the  old  writer  had  the  events  of 
their  narrative  in  view,  than  we  do  when  we  quote 
Milton,  Shakspeare,  or  one  of  the  old  Greek  or  Soman 
classics,  in  illustration  of  the  evjents  we  are  narrating,  or 
the  thought  or  feeling  which  we  desire  to  recommend 
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Let  US  hear  two  high  authorities  on  this  very  curious  and 
interesting  subject    The  first  is  Bishop  Chandler : 

"  Indeed,  all  the  prophecies  alleged  in  the  New  Testament 
are  not  equally  clear  of  Christ,  nor  were  they  intended  to  be 
equally  conclusive.  Some  are  quoted  after  the  JewUh  manner, 
in  books  written  for  them  that  abeady  believed,  not  to  con- 
vince, but  to  illustrate  and  confirm ;  and  among  those  alleged 
as  proo&,  if  there  be  doubt  concerning  some  few  of  them,  that 
doth  not  affect  all  the  prophecies  that  have  been  so  applied  in 
the  New  Testament,  those  especially  of  which  there  is  no 
reason  to  doubt"     (Bishop  Chandler^s  Introduction^  p.  xiiL) 

The  other  authority  is  Dr.  Hey,  once  Professor  of  Divi- 
nity in  Cambridge  University,  who  speaks  more  boldly 
and  in  more  general  terms  : 

''  One  thing  which  has  occasioned  difficulty  is,  quotations  of 
prophecies  being  introduced  with  '  that  it  might  he  fulfUed  ;' 
but  this  is  mere  idiom;  it  means  no  moie  than  d  propos  does 
in  French ;  or  than  our  saying, '  I  dreamt  of  you  last  night ; 
now  I  meet  you,  the  dream  is  out'*'  (Dr.  Bey's  Lectures  in 
Divinity,  VoL  I.  p.  259.) 

We  have  already  in  part  anticipated  this  subject  when 
noticing  some  of  the  most  remarkable  of  those  Old- 
Testament  passages,  as  they  occur  in  their  original  con- 
nection. While  pursuing  the  historical  order  of  inves- 
tigation (the  natural  and  right  order,  I  should  think),  I 
have  not  disguised  my  clear  and  decided  conviction  (for 
which  I  have  assigned  my  reasons  as  we  have  proceeded), 
to  the  effect  that  many  even  of  those  passages  which  are 
most  appropriately  and  strikingly  applicable  to  the  mis- 
sion and  times  of  Jesus  Christ,  had  a  much  nearer  appli- 
cation in  view  when  spoken  by  the  Jewish  propheta  I 
have  also  endeavoured  to  develope  the  very  important 
and  interesting  fact,  that  the  immediate  expectations  of 
the  Jews  and  their  prophets  were  again  and  again  sorely 
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disappointed  in  the  nearer  issue,  and  that  the  result  of 
sach  disappointments  always  was  to  drive  their  elastic 
hope  still  forward  to  a  more  distant  future,  and  progres- 
sively to  refine  their  idea  of  the  kind  of  future  to  be 
expected.  We  have  traced  this  Messianic  or  Millennial 
hope  through  the  later  prophets  of  the  Old  Testament, 
and  in  various  books  of  the  Greek  Apocrypha ;  and  the 
Gk>spels  next  shew  us  the  mixed  state  of  worldly  and 
spiritual  expectation  with  which  the  Jews  of  our  Saviour's 
time  were  more  and  more  eagerly  expecting  the  "Messiah 
that  was  to  coma" 

It  is  indeed  very  difficult  for  minds  accustomed  to  the 
grave  literalness  of  English  speech,  if  not  also  trained  to 
the  confident  dogmatism  of  English  theology,  to  doubt 
whether  it  really  is  meant>  when  a  New-Testament  writer 
says,  "  Then  was  fdlfilled  that  which  was  spoken  by  the 
prophet/'  that  the  thing  had  been  actually  predicted  by 
the  prophet  with  that  express  and  sole  application  in 
view.  But  it  is  a  simple  question  of  idiom,  whether 
such  expressions  were  used  with  what  seems  to  us  so 
loose  a  meaning.  Those  parts  of  the  New  Testament 
in  which  the  quotations  occur,  must  be  examined  one 
by  one ;  and  it  will  be  found,  beyond  all  rational  doubt, 
that  in  some  instances  the  prophet  appealed  to  is  not  a 
predicter  at  all,  but  a  teacher,  in  the  larger  Jewish  sense 
oi prophet;  and,  in  some  instances  at  least,  it  can  admit 
of  no  doubt  that  the  fulfilment,  so  called,  is  brought  in 
merely  by  way  of  accommodation,  comparison  or  appli- 
cation So  that  this  veiy  literal  and  absolute  view  of 
the  matter  must  be  quite  given  up,  and  the  whole  ques- 
tion must  be  approached  fipom  a  higher  point  of  view, 
and  with  a  disengaged  mind. 

I  shall  now,  therefore,  bring  forward  the  principal 
specific  instances  of  alleged  fulfilment  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament in  the  New ;  and,  by  comparing  the  supposed 
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prediction  with  the  event  described,  shall  supply  the 
materials  for  my  reader  to  decide  for  himseU^  whether 
these  retrospective  references  fipom  the  New  Testament 
to  the  Old  imply  strict  prediction  on  the  part  of  the  Old, 
or  whether  they  are  (as  maintained  by  the  learned  men 
above  appealed  to)  merely  quoted  as  illustrations,  accom- 
modations and  coincidencea 

It  is  to  be  observed  that,  in  the  original  Greek  of  the 
New  Testament,  these  quotations  for  the  most  part  agree 
with  the  Septuagint  version,  thereby  shewing  that  the 
evangelists  and  others  were  accustomed  to  the  use  of 
that  version,  and  did  not  recall  the  passages  to  mind  in 
the  original  Hebrew.  Where  the  Greek  of  the  Septua- 
gint differs  considerably  (as  in  some  places  it  does)  from 
the  Hebrew,  the  New-Testament  quotations  represent 
the  former,  not  the  latter ;  and  they  only  differ  from  the 
former  just  as  passages  quoted  from  memory  might  do ; 
for  we  do  not  imagine  the  writer  imrolling  his  MS.  of 
the  Greek  Old  Testament  for  every  quotation  he  adduces. 
We  are  not  always  moie  scrupulous  in  our  own  practice ; 
but,  with  a  Bible  in  every  room  of  the  house,  and  a  Con- 
cordance perhaps  also  at  hand,  often  quote  loosely  from 
memoiy  and  apply  passages  at  random. 

The  quotations  from  the  Old  Testament  in  the  New 
have  been  very  minutely  examined  by  Dr.  Palfrey  in 
his  BelaHon  between  Judaism  cmd  Christianity^  to  which 
book  I  must  refer  my  reader  for  a  frdler  illustration  of 
the  subject  than  there  is^  room  for  here.  But  I  must 
here  quote  his  very  ample  and  conclusive  instances  from 
other  than  scriptural  writers  among  the  ancients,  who, 
when  illustrating  their  subject-matter  by  passages  from 
well-known  and  venerated  writers,  use  expressions  ex- 
actly equivalent  to  the  New-Testament  phrase,  "  That 
it  might  be  fulfilled,"  without  ever  being  suspected  of 
meamng  that  the  older  writer  had  predicted  the  more 
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recent  event  After  analyzing  the  phrase,  "  That  it  might 
be  fulfilled,"  &a,  he  pursues : 

"Let  us  now  pass  to  the  tuus  loquendiy  the  practice  of 
•writers,  which  is  the  surest  criterion  of  the  meaning  of  words 
and  combinations  of  words;  and,  by  a  few  examples  from 
other  sources,  enable  ourselves  to  judge  what  is  the  received 
and  authorized  force  of  such  expressions  as  that  in  question. 

"  /FHian  (*  Hist.  Var.,'  lib.  IIL  cap.  29)  says  that  Diogenes 
the  Cynic  used  to  say, '  that  hQ  fulfilled  (cjnrXjypoi)  and  endured 
in  himself  all  the  curses  of  tragedy,  for  he  was  a  vagabond,' 
&a  Olympiodonis,  in  his  Life  of  Plato,  applying  to  bim  a 
line  of  Homer,  says :  '  The  bees  came  and  filled  his  mouth 
with  honey-comb,  thai  it  might  he  true  of  him,  that  'song 
sweeter  than  honey  flowed  from  his  tongue.'  Cicero,  in  his 
Oration  for  PubHus  Sextins  (§  57),  referring  to  some  lines, 
which,  when  recited,  had  been  thought  by  the  audience  to  be 
applicable  to  himself,  says  :  '  Of  me  the  elegant  poet  wrote.' 
Again,  in  his  Oration  for  Cneius  Plancius  (§  24),  he  quotes 
two  lines  which  he  says  were  addressed  to  his  sons  by  *  a  poet 
of  eminence  and  talent,'  and  then  proceeds, '  which  lines  their 
author  vjrote  not  to  stimrdate  those  royal  youth  to  toil  and  honor, 
but  to  stimulate  us  and  our  children.'  Jerome  (*  Epist.  103 
ad  Paulin.')  uses  this  language  :  *In  usiB  that  Socratic  saying 
fulfilled,  <  This  little  I  know,  that  I  know  nothmg.'  ('  0pp.,* 
Tom.  IV.  Pars  IL  p.  574,  ed.  Martianay.)  Commenting  on 
the  clause,  'and  babes  shall  rule  over  them'  (Is.  iiL  4),  he 
applies  it  to  the  leaders  of  the  Jews  in  his  own  day,  and  says 
that  in  them  'the  prophecy  is  fulfilled.'  (*Opp.,'  Tom.  IIL 
p.  36.)  And  again,  on  the  words,  '  The  child  shall  behave 
himself  proudly  against  the  ancient,  and  the  base  against  the 
honorable'  (Is.  iiL  5),  he  says  (*  0pp.,'  Tom.  III.  p.  37)  that 
when  this  ikkea  place,  *  that  apostolic  saying  will  be  fulfilled, 
*  They  shall  bite  one  another,  and  be  devoured  by  one  another.' 
(Comp.  Gal.  v.  15.)  Plutarch,  quoting  a  line  in  which  Homer 
describes  Agamemnon,  says  (*  De  Portun.  Alexand.,'  ToulVIL 
p.  310,  edit.  Eeisk.)  that  *  Homer,  in  the  same  verse,  set  forth 
the  greatness  of  Agamemnon,  and  uttered  a  prophecy  of  Alex- 
ander' (fic/iaKrevrac).     Epiphanios  ('Opp.,'  Tom.  L  p.  125, 
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edit  Petay.)  says  that  '  in  Ebion  is  fulfilled  what  is  written, 
*I  was  almost  in  all  eviL'  (Comp.  Plov.  v.  14.)  Eusebius 
(*  Hist  Eccles./  lib.  IL  cap.  1),  referring  to  the  conversion 
of  the  Ethiopian  ofl&cer  by  Philip  (comp.  Acts  viii  27 — 33), 
says  :  '  So  that  the  prophecy  obtained  its  fulfilment  in  him, 

*  Ethiopia  stretcheth  forth  her  hands  to  God.'  (Comp.  Ps. 
Ixviii.  31.)  Again  (Ibid.,  cap.  23),  in  a  passage  quoted  j&om 
Hegesippus,  relating  to  the  martyrdom  of  James  the  Just : 
'They  fulfilled  that  which  is  written  in  Isaiah  (Is.  iiL  10), 
'Let  us  take  away  thejust^  because  he  is  a  reproach  to  us,  for 
they  shall  eat  the  fruit  of  their  doings.'  In  a  letter  from  the 
churches  of  Lyons  and  Yienne  to  those  of  Asia,  preserved  by 
the  same  writer  (Ibid.,  lib.  V.  cap.  1),  after  a  relation  of  some 
persecutions  experienced  by  the  former  churches,  it  is  said  : 

*  Then  was  fulfilled  the  declaration  of  our  Lord,  *  The  day  will 
come,  when  every  one  that  slayeth  you  wiU  think  that  he  doth 
(Jod  service.'  (Comp.  John  xvi  2.)  And  again  (Ibid.):  *The 
madness  both  of  the  governor  and  of  the  people,  as  of  some 
savage  beast,  blazed  forth  so  much  the  more,  to  show  the  same 
wicked  hatred  to  us,  that  the  Scriptures  might  hefidfUedy  'He 
that  is  ui^just,  let  him  be  unjust  still ;  and  he  that  is  righteous, 
let  him  be  righteous  stilL'  (Comp.  Apoc  xxii  11.)"  (Kela- 
tion  between  Judaism  and  Christianity,  pp.  28 — 30.) 

Dr.  Palfrey  next  adduces  similar  instances  from  Syriac 
and  Jewish  writers,  including  the  writers  of  the  Apo- 
crypha and  the  Talmud,  who  quote  the  Old  Testament 
in  the  same  simply  illustrative  way ;  "though  (he  adds) 
what  we  have  been  speaking  of  belongs  to  a  habit,  not 
of  the  Jewish  or  the  Oriental,  but  of  the  human  mind ; 
and  .^Elian,  Cicero,  Plutarch,  Eusebius  and  Jerom,  might 
serve  us  sufficiently,  without  reference  to  Syriac  op 
Hebrew  authorities."    (P.  81.) 

Dr.  Palfrey  himself  classes  the  New-Testament  quota- 
tions from  the  Old  imder  four  heads,  as  follows : 

"  1.  To  the  first  head  belong  those  passages,  which  really 
were  supernatural  predictions,  and  really  are  referred  to  as 
auch.    For  instance,  when  our  Lord  says  that  Moses  wrote  of 
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him  (John  y.  46),  I  understand  him  to  refer  to  the  sapematu- 
Tally  conveyed  knowledge  possessed  by  Moses  of  his  futoie 
advent  and  character;  a  knowledge  naturally  incident  to 
Moses's  office  as  minister  of  the  preparatory  dispensation,  and 
expressed  by  him,  for  example,  in  that  prophecy  appealed  to 
by  Peter  in  an  address  to  his  countrymen  (Acts  iii  22)  :  *  A 
prophet  shall  the  Lord  your  God  raise  up  unto  you  of  your 
brethren,  like  unto  me ;  him  shall  ye  hear  in  all  things'  (Deut 
xviiL  15);  as  well  as  in  Moses's  record  of  the  promise  made 
to  the  first  three  Hebrew  patriarchs,  that  in  their  posterity 
should  '  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth  be  blessed.'  (Gen.  xii 
3;  xviii.  18;  xxiL  18;  xxvL  4.) 

'*  And  on  this  class  of  references,  being  to  real  proof  texts, 
— supernatural  predictions  fulfilled, — I  find  occasion  for  two 
remarks.  The  first  is,  that  they  present  no  difficulty  whatever 
in  their  application.  The  use  of  them  in  the  New  Testament 
does  not  strike  the  reader  as  foreign  to  their  original  sense. 
On  the  contrary,  it  is  the  sense  which  he  would  naturally  put 
upon  them  as  they  stand  in  their  original  connection.  Secondly, 
I  consider  every  instance  of  this  class  of  references  to  be  to 
the  Law,  the  Pentateuch,  the  five  books  of  the  supematurally 
endowed  lawgiver  Moses ;  and  not  to  any  other  part  of  Old 
Testament  Scripture. 

*'  2.  Li  the  second  class  of  these  quotations,  nothing  but  a 
legitimate  rhetorical  accommodation  is  designed.  They  are 
taken,  as  from  their  nature  they  may  well  be,  indifferently 
from  all  parts  of  the  Old  Testament  collection. 

'^  3.  The  third  class  of  the  texts  in  question  consists  of  those 
which  are  produced  as  references  to,  or  proof  of,  the  opinions 
entertained  in  ancient  times  concerning  the  Messiah  who  was 
eventually  to  appear;  and,  when  produced  from  any  other 
part  of  the  Old  Testament  except  the  Pentateuch,  they  leave 
it  an  open  question,  as  far  as  the  mention  of  the  Messiah  is 
concerned,  whether  the  authors  of  the  language  quoted  pos- 
sessed any  supernatural  information  concerning  him.  That  a 
great  prophet  was  to  come  after  himself,  could  be  a  fact  known 
to  Moses  only  through  a  direct  divine  communication.  There 
was  no  other  source  whence  he  could  derive  it  They  who 
came  after  him,  however,  knew  it  from  his  own  recorded 
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declaration ;  and,  for  a  series  of  ages,  every  Jew,  on  Moses's 
authority,  without  any  new  inspiration  of  his  own  on  the  sub- 
ject, confidently  and  joyfully  recognized  the  fact  Sometimes 
this  last  class  of  texts,  indicative  of  the  opinions  of  times 
between  Moses  and  Jesus  respecting  the  coming  Messiah,  the 
nature  of  his  office,  the  extent  of  his  kingdom,  and  the  spirit 
of  his  fEdth,  are  used  by  the  Apostles  in  argument  with  the 
Jews  of  their  own  day.  But  there  is  no  instance  of  this  kind, 
where  the  argument  used  implies  an  assertion,  on  the  part  of 
the  New  Testament  writers,  of  supernatural  authority  pos- 
sessed by  the  authors  of  the  Old  Testament  language  which 
they  quote. 

^  4.  The  remaining  class  of  the  texts  in  question,  akin  to 
that  last  mentioned,  does  not  so  commonly  comprehend  parti- 
cular quotations,  but  consists  rather  of  references  to  the  general 
tenor  of  the  Old  Testament,  showing  to  the  Jews,  that,  on  their 
own  principles  of  interpretation,  without  arguing  the  question 
whether  those  principles  were  correct  or  not.  Old  Testament 
Scripture  did  not  supply  them  with  those  objections  to  the 
faith  of  Jesus  which  they  imagined."  (Eelation,  &c,  pp. 
18—20.) 

With  these  very  judicious  aids  to  our  inquiry,  we 
proceed  to  examine  the  quotations  actually  made  in  the 
New  Testeunent  fix)m  the  Old  If  we  pursue  the  subject 
through  the  four  Gospels,  perhaps  that  will  be  thought 
sufficient ;  and  we  may  safely  regard  the  quotations  in 
the  Acts  and  Episties  as  adndtting  at  least  equal  free- 
dom of  interpretation.  I  shall  first  take  the  passages  as 
they  occur  in  the  order  of  St.  Matthew's  Gospel,  with 
the  parallel  places  in  the  other  three,  and  then  adduce 
the  quotations  that  are  special  to  each  of  the  others. 

1. 

Matt  122:  *'']^ow  cUl  this  uhxs  d<me  that  U  might  he  fidJUled 
vihich  tffos  tpahm  of  the  Lord  by  the  prophety  saying,  Behold,  a 
virgin  shall  be  with  child,  and  shall  bring  forth  a  son,  and 
they  shall  call  his  name  Emmanuel,  which  being  interpreted 
ia,  God  with  us." 
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The  reference  is  to  Isaiah  viL  14,  which  goes  on  thus : 

^  Milk  and  honey  shall  he  eat^ 
When  he  shall  know  to  refuse  the  evil  and  choose  the  good ; 
For,  hefore  this  child  shaU  know  to  refuse  the  evil  and  choose 

the  good, 
The  land  that  thou  abhorrest  shall  be  forsaken  of  both  her 

kings." 

(See  VoL  L  p.  433,  &c.)  Was  this  language  of  Isaiah, 
then,  strictly  and  literally  predictive  of  the  birth  of 
Jesus  Christ?  What  new  time  of  plenty  dawned  upon 
Judea,  when  he  began  to  know  how  to  refuse  the  evil 
and  choose  the  good  ?  What  opposing  country  became 
desolate  when  he  grew  into  boyhood?  And  was  his 
name  really  called  Emmanuel  ?  The  history  tells  us  he 
was  named  Jesus  (Saviour).  As  an  application  or  illus- 
trative quotation,  the  use  made  of  Isaiah's  language  is 
suitable  and  striking ;  it  may  have  been  vaguely  applied 
by  the  Jews  to  their  expected  prince  and  deliverer ;  it 
is  so  applied  here  by  the  evangelist  to  Jesus  Christ  But 
^^  an  actual  prediction  actually  fulfilled,  the  evangelist 
does  not  require  us  to  regard  it,  nor  will  the  connected 
words  of  Isaiah  allow  us  to  do  so. 

2. 

Matt,  il  4 — 6  (see  also  John  viL  42) :  **  When  he  (Herod 
the  king)  had  gathered  all  the  chief  priests  and  scribes  of  the 
people  together,  he  demanded  of  them  where  Christ  should  be 
bom.  And  they  said  unto  him.  In  Bethlehem  of  Judea :  for 
thus  it  is  toritten  by  the  prophet^  And  thou,  Bethlehem,  in  the 
land  of  Juda,  art  not  the  least  among  the  princes  of  Juda  :  for 
out  of  thee  shall  come  a  Governor,  that  shall  rule  my  people 
Israel" 

Micali  (v.  2)  is  the  prophet  quoted.  If  we  read  him 
with  the  verse  preceding  and  that  following,  it  is  plain 
that  Micahi  was  thinking  of  the  Assyrian  invasion  of  his 
country,  and  hoping  for  an  earlier  and  different  deliverer : 
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*'  Kow  gather  thyself  in  troops,  0  daughter  of  troops : 
He  hath  laid  siege  against  us  : 
They  shall  smite  the  judge  of  Israel  with  a  rod  upon  the 

cheek. 
But  thou,  Bethlehem  Ephratah, 
Though  thou  he  little  among  the  thousands  of  Judah, 
Yet  out  of  thee  shall  come  forth  unto  me  a  ruler  in  Israel, 
Whose  goings  forth  have  heen  j&om  of  old,  from  everlasting. 
Therefore  will  He  give  them  up  until  the  time  that  she  which 

trayaileth  hath  brought  forth : 
Then  the  remnant  of  their  brethren  shall  return  unto  the 

children  of  Israel" 

Eeferring  to  Vol  I.  (pp.  44f6-8)  for  the  plain  import  of 
Micah's  language,  we  have  still  a  few  observations  to 
add  here :  (1)  Micah's  words  do  not  seem  to  imply  Hrth 
in  Bethlehem,  but  descent  from  the  family  of  David 
which  sprang  from  BethlehenL  (2)  The  application  here 
made  of  his  words  is  not  by  the  evangelist,  but  by  the 
scribes  and  priests,  shewing  the  current  expectation  of 
the  Jews  to  the  effect  that  the  Messiah  would  be  bom 
in  Bethlehem.  (3)  The  quotation  is  very  loosely  made 
(the  comparison  of  the  two  passages  in  English  suffi- 
ciently represents  the  variation),  and  such  verbal  inexact- 
ness, though  allowable  in  quoting  for  accommodation  or 
illustration's  sake,  would  be  inexcusable  if  literal  pre- 
diction were  believed  and  literal  fulfilment  asserted. 

3. 

Matt  ii  14,  15  :  ''He  (Joseph)  took  the  yoimg  child  and 
his  mother  by  night,  and  departed  into  Egypt :  and  was  there 
until  the  death  of  Herod :  that  it  might  be  fulfilled  which  wag 
tpoken  of  the  Lord  by  the  prophet^  saying,  Out  of  Egypt  have  I 
called  my  son." 

Hosea^  xL  1,  is  the  prophet  quoted : 

''  When  Israel  was  a  child,  then  I  loved  him, 
And  called  my  son  out  of  Egypt" 
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Can  any  one  seriously  consider  these  two  passages  as 
prediction  and  folfilment?  The  words  of  Hosea  are  not 
a  prediction  at  all,  but  a  statement  of  the  historical  fact, 
ihat  the  Jews  had  been  delivered  fix)m  Egypt  in  the 
days  of  Mosea  To  a  Jewish  evangelist,  narrating  the 
flight  of  the  holy  family  into  Egypt  and  the  return  thence, 
it  was  very  natural  that  the  mention  of  their  coming  out 
of  Egypt  should  have  recalled  associations  with  the  long 
past  history  of  the  nation,  and  the  words  of  Hosea  might 
be  veiy  innocently  quoted  in  strict  accordance  with 
Jewish  scriptural  taste.  But  in  this  sense  alone,  of  illus- 
trative coincidence,  could  he  mean  to  say  it  was  fulfilled. 
Even  in  this  sense,  indeed,  the  quotation  is  somewhat 
£etnciful  and  far-fetched ;  and  as  there  are  some  critical 
doubts  about  the  absolute  genuineness  of  the  first  two 
chapters  of  Matthew  (which  will  be  considered  in  their 
proper  place),  and  the  journey  into  Egypt  is  not  men- 
tioned by  any  other  evangelist,  these  doubts  are  strength- 
ened rather  than  diminished  by  this  and  a  far  more 
flagrant  instance  (soon  after  occurring)  of  inappropriate 
and  whimsical  quotation  &om  the  Old  Testament,  such 
as  are  thought  hardly  worthy  of  St.  Matthew's  mind, 

4. 
Matt  ii.  17, 18  :  ^Then  (in  the  massacre  of  the  children  in 
Bethlehem  by  Herod's  order)  wasfulfiUed  ihat  which  twu  spoken 
by  Jeremy  theprophety  saying,  In  Bama  was  there  a  voice  heard, 
lamentation,  and  weeping,  and  great  mourning ;  Bachel  weep* 
ing  for  her  children,  and  would  not  be  comforted,  because  they 
are  not" 

Jeremiah  xxzi  16  corresponds ;  and  the  language  is 
irresistibly  applicable  to  the  tragedy  of  Bethlehem,  but 
certainly  was  not  a  prediction  of  it,  for  these  plain  rea- 
sons :  Bama  and  Bethlehem  were  not  the  same  place ; 
Bama  was  in  the  tribe  of  Ephraim,  Bethlehem  in  Judah ; 
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Ephraim  was  descended  fi[X)in  Bachel,  but  Judah  was 
the  son  of  Leah.  So  it  was  Leah,  and  not  Bachel,  who 
had  cause  to  weep  for  her  children  slaughtered  in  Beth* 
lehem ;  as  Bachel  had  done  in  the  time  of  Jeremiah  for 
the  desolation  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel  in  war.  *'  All 
this  "  (says  Dr.  Palfrey)  "  Matthew  knew  and  understood 
quite  as  well  as  wa  And  it  is  impossible  that  he  should 
have  intended  to  say  that  there  was  a  prediction  of  Jere- 
miah, where  every  intelligent  reader  sees  that  there  was 
none ;  that  there  was  a  prediction  of  weeping  in  Bamah 
of  Ephraim,  which  was  fulfilled  by  a  weeping  in  Beth- 
lehem of  Judah ;  and  that  a  prediction  of  Bachel's  sorrow 
for  her  children  was  fulfilled  in  the  death  of  children 
not  of  her  blood.  We  have  to  trifle  very  absurdly  with 
words,  in  the  attempt  to  prove  that  Matthew  trifled 
with  them,  if  possible,  more  absurdly  stiH  If  we  will 
dismiss  such  idle  and  unauthorized  refinements,  and 
bring  to  his  Gospel  the  good  sense  which  we  should  not 
refuse  to  any  other  book  but  the  Bible,  we  shall  see 
that  the  language  simply  expresses  the  plain  and  perti- 
nent meaning : — ^the  sharp  and  comfortless  distress  of 
bereaved  mothers  at  Bethlehem,  at  this  time,  might  be 
well  described  in  language  used  anciently  by  Jeremiah 
when  he  was  speaking  of  the  desolation  of  Samah  and 
Ephraim."    (P.  43.) 

6. 
Matt,  ii  23  :   '<  And  he  (Joseph)  came  and  dwelt  in  a  city 
called  Nazareth  ;  thai  U  might  be  fulfilled  which  vm  spoken  dy 
the  prophets^  He  shall  be  called  a  Nazarene.*' 

Now  it  is  remarkable  that  this  is  nowhere  spoken  by 
any  of  the  prophets.  There  is  nothing  to  be  found  any- 
where in  the  Old  Testament  about  the  Messiah,  or  any 
other  person,  being  a  citizen  of  Nazareth.  The  place 
is  never  mentioned  in  the  Jewish  Scriptures.  Yet  we 
have  here  the  full  phrase  which  English  readers  so  nar 
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toially,  yet  erroneonsly,  consider  as  pomting  to  actual 
piediction  and  distinct  fulfilment — HuU  it  might  beful^ 
filled  which  was  spoken  by  the  prophets.  "Prophets"  in 
the  plural  number  too ;  thus  largely  cited,  where  not  one 
of  them  has  a  word  on  the  subject  This  passage  seems 
to  shew  that  the  habit  of  referring  back  to  the  Old 
Testament  for  correspondences  with  the  events  of  the 
New,  might  soon  lead  to  the  mechanical  use  of  this 
phrase,  and  make  those  who  so  constantly  used  it  femcy, 
or  even  assume^  such  correspondences  to  exist  where 
there  are  nona  It  is  an  idle  phrase  in  this  instance 
truly.  The  only  attempt  to  find  a  correspondence  in  the 
Old  Testament  makes  matters  worse.  We  are  referred 
to  the  history  of  Samson  (in  Judges  xiii  6),  where  it  is 
said,  "  No  razor  shall  come  upon  his  head ;  for  the  child 
shall  be  a  Nazirite*  imto  Ood  from  the  womb."  If  this 
was  the  reference  in  the  writers  mind,  who  claims  it  as 
fulfilled  by  Jesus  Christ  being  the  son  of  a  Nazarene 
fieunily,  it  shews  either  a  strange  confusion  of  thought 
in  the  confusion  of  two  words  so  like  in  form,  but  so 
different  in  sense;  or  else  (if  deliberately  made)  it  is 
the  perpetration  of  a  mere  ptm,  though  called  the  ful- 
filment of  that  "which  was  spoken  by  the  prophets." 
Dr.  Palfrey  considers  this  conceit  (as  he  calls  it)  to  have 
been  deliberately  adopted  by  Matthew,  and  adds :  "  Gould 
he  have  anticipated  what  a  race  of  critics  would  arise  in 
after  times,  and  what  would  be  the  cost  of  his  indul- 
gences, in  this  way,  of  a  writer's  natural  taste,  it  may 
be  presumed  that  he  would  have  scrupulously  abstained 
from  its  gratification."  Many  persons  have  great  diffi- 
culty in  ascribing  either  the  conceit  or  the  inadvertence 
to  Matthew  at  all,  and  (assuming  his  Gospel  to  have 
been  originally  written  in  Hebrew)  make  his  Greek  trans- 

*  See  Nvinbers  tI.  for  the  *']av  of  the  Na&zite"  (or,  len  qozieeUy, 
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later  responsible  for  ibis,  witb  the  whole  of  the  first  two 
chapters. 

6. 
Matt  iii  1 — 3  :  "  In  those  days  came  John  the  Baptist^ 
preaching  in  the  wilderness  of  Judea,  and  saying,  Eepent  ye ; 
for  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  at  hand.  For  this  is  he  that  wom 
tpoken  ofbyihe  prophet  Esadaa,  saying,  The  voice  of  one  citing 
in  the  wilderness,  Prepare  ye  the  way  of  the  Lord,  make  his 
paths  straight" 

Here  John  the  Baptist  seems  to  apply  Isaiah's  words 
to  himself  as  he  also  does  in  the  Gospel  of  John  (L  23). 
In  Mark's  Gospel  (i  1 — 4),  the  evangelist  quotes  and 
applies  to  him  the  same  words.  So  does  Luke  (iii  2 — 6), 
quoting  farther  from  Isaiah's  animated  words : 

''Every  valley  shall  be  filled,  and  every  mountain  and  hill 
shall  be  brought  low ;  and  the  crooked  shall  be  made  straight^ 
and  the  rough  ways  shall  be  made  smooth ;  and  all  flesh  shall 
see  the  salvation  of  God." 

This  passage  is  found  in  the  fortieth  chapter  of  Isaiah, 
which,  whether  rightly  ascribed  to  a  second  Isaiah  or 
not  (see  Vol  L  p.  493,  &c.),  begins  a  series  of  animated 
promises  to  the  Jews,  as  captives  in  Babylon,  that  they 
shall  be  restored  to  their  own  land : 

"  Comfort  ye,  comfort  ye  my  people,  saith  your  Grod. 
Speak  ye  comfortably  to  Jerusalem,  and  cry  unto  her, 
That  her  warfare  is  accomplished,  that  her  iniquity  is  par- 
doned; 
That  she  shall  receive  of  the  Lord's  hand 
[Blessings]  double  to  the  punishment  of  all  her  sins. 
The  voice  of  him  that  crieth  in  the  wilderness,"  &c 

The  original  meaning  of  Isaiah  must  be  quite  evident 
Whether  the  Jews  of  later  times  had  invested  the  pas- 
sage with  a  meaning  applicable  to  their  expected  Mea- 
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dab,  I  know  not    But  the  Baptist  and  the  evangelists 
very  tastefully  and  appropriately  apply  it  thus. 

7. 
In  the  narratives  of  our  Lord's  temptation,  we  have 
the  following  citations  from  the  Old  Testament : 

*'  He  ( Jeeus)  answered  and  said.  It  is  vrriMen^  Man  shall  not 
live  by  bread  alone,  but  by  every  word  that  proceedeth  out  of 
the  mouth  of  God.'* 

This  is  Matt  iv.  4 ;  a  little  shortened  in  Luke  iv.  4 ; 
and  quoted  from  Deut  viii  3,  where  it  is  spoken  of  the 
Israelites  fed  with  manna  in  the  wilderness  at  the  word 
of  God 

The  tempter  then  quotes  Scripture,  saying  (Matt  iv.  6), 

"  K  thou  be  the  Son  of  God,  cast  thyself  down ;  for  it  ii 
toritten^  He  shall  give  his  angels  charge  concerning  thee ;  and 
in  their  hands  they  shall  bear  thee  up,  lest  at  any  time  thou 
dash  thy  foot  against  a  stone."     (Luke  iv.  10  corresponds.) 

This  quotation  is  from  Psalm  xci  11,  12,  where  the 
blessedness  of  him  "that  dwelleth  in  the  secret  place  of 
the  Most  High  *'  is  described. 

^It  is  written,  Thou  shalt  not  tempt  the  Lord  thy  God*' 
(Matt  iv.  7,  and  Luke  iv.  12),  is  quoted  from  Deut  vL  16, 
where  it  runs,  *'  Yb  shall  not  tempt^"  &a 

''  It  is  vnitten,  Thou  shalt  worship  the  Lord  thy  God,  and 
Him  only  shalt  thou  serve"  (Matt  iv.  10,  and  Luke  iv.  8),  is 
quoted,  not  with  verbal  exactness,  but  in  spirit,  from  Deut  vi 
13,  or  X.  20  : 

'^  Thou  shalt  fear  the  Lord  thy  God,  and  serve  Him,  and 
shalt  swear  by  His  name." 

^  Thou  shalt  fear  the  Lord  thy  Gknl :  Him  shalt  thou  serve, 
and  to  Him  shalt  thou  cleave,  and  swear  by  His  name." 

All  these  passages,  introduced  by  the  phrase,  It  is 
written,  illustrate  the  habit  of  the  devout  Jew  to  think 
in  Scripture  language,  and  reason  against  temptation 

vou  n.  s 
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with  Scripture  precepts  and  promises.    *Bat  no  one,  I 

suppose,  will  maintain  that  these  passages  were  written 

in  the  Law  and  the  Psalms  with  a  view  to  our  Lord's 

use  of  them^  or  to  the  abuse  of  one  of  them  by  another 

personage. 

8. 

Matt  ir.  12 — 16 :  (Jesus)  ''leaving  ITazareth,  came  and 
dwelt  in  Capernaum,  which  is  upon  the  sea-coast,  iu  the  bordeis 
of  Zabulon  and  Nephthalim ;  that  it  might  befiUJiUed  which  wot 
spoken  hy  Emou  the  prophet^  saying,  The  land  of  Zabulon,  and 
the  land  of  Nephthalim,  by  the  way  of  the  sea,  beyond  Jordan, 
Galilee  of  the  Gentiles  j  the  people  which  sat  iu  darkness  saw 
great  light ;  and  to  them  which  sat  in  the  region  and  shadow 
of  death  Hght  is  sprung  up.*' 

This  is  quoted  somewhat  loosely  (as  if  by  memory 
only)  from  Isaiah  ix.  1,  2,  the  meaning  of  which,  in  its 
original  connection  with  the  prophecies  against  the  As- 
Jsyrians  and  the  hopes  of  the  royal  house  then  centering 
upon  prince  Hezekiah,  may  be  seen  in  VoL  L  p.  436. 
The  words  were  sufficiently  appropriate  for  Matthew 
to  quote  in  reference  to  the  greater  light  now  rising 
upon  Gralilee,  though  it  was  not  really  in  Galilee  beyond 
Jordan,  but  on  ihia  side  Jordan,  that  Jesus  dwelt  when 
in  Capernaum ;  for,  what  would  be  quite  incorrect  if 
seriously  quoted  as  a  distinct  fulfilment  of  a  distinct 
prediction,  is  perfectly  true  in  spirit  and  meaning  when 
appUed  as  quotations  are  applied,  illustratively  and 
figuratively,  by  ourselves  perpetually.  We  must  learn 
the  meaning  of  the  Jewish  expression.  Thai  it  might  be 
fulfiUed,  by  the  latitude  of  these  quotations ;  and  not 
attempt  to  strain  the  passages  quoted  into  unnatural 
meanings  because  this  phrase  is  used  in  applying  them. 

9. 
Matt  viiL  16, 17  :  "When  the  even  was  come,  they  brought 
unto  him  (Jesus)  many  that  were  possessed  with  demons :  and 
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lie  cast  out  the  spirits  with  his  word,  and  healed  all  that  were 
sick  :  that  it  might  be  fuIJUled  which  wt$  tpohen  by  E$aicu  the 
proffiket^  taying^  Himself  took  our  infirmities  and  bare  our  sick- 


The  passage  referred  to  is  Isaiah  liil  4 : 

^^  Surely  he  hath  borne  our  grieft  and  carried  our  sorrows ; 
yet  did  we  esteem  him  stricken,  smitten  of  God  and  afflicted," 

&C. 

It  is  part  of  the  well-known  description  of  the  sorrows 
of  the  "  servant"  of  Jehovah,  and  of  his  expected  glory, 
which  goes  through  chapters  liL  to  Iv.  of  Isaiah,  and 
the  various  interpretations  of  which  I  have  given  in  its 
place  (VoL  L  pp.  498-9).  Matthew  here  applies  his  quot- 
ation in  a  manner  that  must  appear  to  strictly  orthodox 
people  merely  illustrative  and  accommodatory,  as  being 
quite  inconsistent  with  their  idea  of  the  meaning  of 
Isaiah.  Matthew  says:  "He  took  our  infirmities  and 
bare  our  sicknesses,"  was  fulfilled  when  Christ  cured 
diseases  (bare  them  away,  that  is).  But  most  Christians 
would  reject  Matthew's  interpretation,  and  maintain  that 
it  was  fulfilled  by  his  suffering  the  punishment  of  their 
sins  in  their  behalf  St  Peter  makes  what  such  persons 
consider  a  preferable  application  of  the  prophet's  idea» 
when  he  says  (1  Pet  iL  24,  25) : 

"  Who  his  own  self  bare  our  sins  in  his  own  body  on  the 
tree,  that  we,  being  dead  to  sins,  should  live  unto  righteous- 
ness :  by  whose  stripes  ye  were  healed.  For  ye  were  as  sheep 
going  astray,  but  are  now  returned  unto  the  Shepherd  and 
Bishop  of  your  souls.'* 

If  the  latter  of  these  ideas  be  the  original  meaning  of 
Isaiah's  words,  and  if  they  be  taken  as  in  that  sense  a  strict 
prediction  of  Christ's  work  and  office,  the  sense  ascribed 
to  them  by  Matthew  must  be  a  mistaken  one.  Yet* 
he  introduces  his  allusion  with  the  usual  phrase  in  its 

K  2 
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strongest  form,  That  it  might  he  fulfilhdy  &a  Both 
Matthew  and  Pet^r  may  be  correct,  however,  in  using 
the  words  as  an  appropriate  and  illustrative  quotation 
merely,  with  varied  meanings  in  view. 

10. 
Matt  UL  13  (also  xiL  7)  :  ^'  But  go  ye  and  learn  what  that 
meaneth ;  I  will  have  mercy,  and  not  sacrifice ;  for  I  am  not 
come  to  call  the  righteous,  but  sinners  to  repentance.'* 

These  words,  addressed  by  Christ  to  the  Pharisees 
who  reproached  him  for  eating  with  Matthew  and  his 
fellow  "  publicans,"  are  quoted  from  Hosea  vi  6 ; 

'^  I  desired  mercy,  and  not  sacrifice, 
And  the  knowledge  of  Grod  more  than  bumtofEerings.'' 

There  are  many  similar  passages  in  the  Hebrew  Psalms, 
Proverbs  and  Prophets,  which  the  Pharisees  must  have 
strangely  overlooked  in  magnifying  the  importance  of 
ceremony  as  they  did    But  they  are  not  predictive. 

11. 

In  Matt  XL  9 — 14  (also  Luke  viL  27),  Jesus,  speaking 
of  John  the  Baptist,  says : 

**  But  what  went  ye  out  for  to  see  f  A  prophet  ?  yea,  I  say 
unto  you,  and  more  than  a  prophet  For  this  is  he  of  whom  ii 
is  written^  Behold,  I  send  my  messenger  before  thy  face,  which 
shall  prepare  thy  way  before  thee.  *  *  *  For  all  the  prophets 
and  the  law  prophesied  (taught — ^were  the  recognijEed  sources 
of  instruction)  until  John.  And  if  ye  will  receive  it^  this  is 
Elias  which  was  for  to  come." 

In  chap,  zvii  12  (and  Mark  ix.  12, 13),  Jesus  again 
points  to  John  the  Baptist  under  the  character  of  Elias 
who  must  first  come ;  and  Luke  (i  17)  makes  the  angel 
predict  to  Zecharias,  that 

^  He  shall  go  before  Him  (the  Lord  (rod)  in  the  spirit  and 
power  of  EliaSy  to  tarn  the  hearts  of  the  fitthers  to  the  chil- 
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dien,  and  the  diaobedient  to  the  wisdom  of  the  juat;  to  make 
xeady  a  people  prepared  for  the  Lord." 

Malachi  ill  1,  and  iv.  5,  6,  are  the  Old-Testament 
Scriptures  thus  alluded  to ;  and  very  loosely  they  are 
quoted,  as  will  be  apparent  on  comparison,  the  originals 
being  as  follows : 

**  Behold,  I  will  send  my  messenger. 
And  he  shall  prepare  the  way  before  me ; 
And  the  Lord  whom  ye  seek  shall  suddenly  come  to  his 

temple, 
Even  the  messenger  of  the  covenant  whom  ye  delight  in," 

&C. 

"  Behold,  I  win  send  you  Elijah  the  prophet 
Before  the  coming  of  the  great  and  dreadful  day  of  the 

Lord: 
And  he  shall  turn  the  heart  of  the  fathers  to  the  children, 
And  the  heart  of  the  children  to  their  fathers, 
Lest  I  come  and  smite  the  earth  with  a  curse." 

Li  the  former  passage  in  Malachi,  the  Messenger  of 
the  Covenant  seems  to  be  the  same  person  as  the  Lord 
who  is  to  come  to  his  temple.  In  the  second,  Elijah  is 
mentioned  as  preceding  the  "  day  of  the  Lord."  In  the 
Gospel,  both  the  titles  Messenger  and  Elijah  are  appUed 
to  John  the  Baptist,  though  he  is  not  also  called  the 
Lord,  who  seems  synonymous  with  the  Messenger  in 
Malachi  On  Jewish  principles  of  quotation,  the  applica- 
tion is  sufficiently  illustrative ; — on  the  dogmatic  Chris- 
tian view  of  prophecy  fulfilled,  there  is  endless  confusion 
between  the  supposed  prediction  in  Malachi  and  fhe 
claimed  fulfilment  in  Matthew.  For  the  original  import 
of  Malachi's  prophecy,  and  its  progressive  meaning  in 
the  Jewish  mind,  I  can  only  refer  my  reader  to  the  pre- 
vious volume  (pp.  509-10).  In  the  time  of  Christ,  the 
Jews  were  expecting  the  Messiah,  and  expecting  that  he 
would  be  preceded  by  some  one  "  in  the  spirit  and  power 
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of  ElijaV  if  not  by  El^'ah  personally.    To  the  Messiah, 

or  bis  forerunner,  or  both,  the  words  of  Malachi  were 

irresistibly  applicable. 

12. 

Matt  xiL  17 — 21.  Jesus,  knowing  the  designs  of  the 
Pharisees  against  him,  sought  privacy,  but  in  vain ;  and 
then,  continuing  his  works  of  healing,  charged  those  who 
had  been  benefited  ''not  to  make  bini  known:" 

'*  Thai  it  might  befulJUled**  (St.  Matthew  adds),  "^  which  was 
jpoken  by  Etaicu  the  prophet^  saying,  Behold  my  servant  whom 
I  have  chosen ;  my  beloved,  in  whom  my  soul  is  well  pleased : 
I  will  put  my  spirit  upon  him,  and  he  shall  shew  judgment  to 
the  Gentiles.  He  shall  not  strive  nor  ciy ;  neither  shall  any 
man  hear  his  voice  iu  the  streets.  A  bruised  reed  shall  he 
not  break,  and  smoking  flax  shall  he  not  quench,  till  he  send 
forth  judgment  unto  victoiy.  And  in  his  name  shall  the 
Grentiles  trust*' 

Esaias,  here  quoted,  is  he  whom  we  have  called  the 
''  later  Isaiah  ;"  and  his  theme  is  quite  clear  and  intelli- 
gible in  his  own  pages,  through  the  fortieth  and  follow- 
ing chapters,  which  we  have  lately  spoken  of  as  contain- 
ing the  assurance  of  the  return  of  the  captive  Jews  to 
their  own  land.  The  passage  here  quoted  is  Isaiah  zliii 
1 — t  There  are  some  verbal  diversities  among  the 
Hebrew,  the  Septuagint,  and  Matthew's  GrospeL  The 
most  instructive  of  these  is  the  occurrence  in  the  Sep- 
tuagint of  the  limiting  words,  Jaoa6  and  Israd  ("Jacob 
my  servant^"  "  Israel  mine  elect'*),  which,  though  not  in 
the  Hebrew  just  here,  occur  continually  before  and  after 
in  the  same  prophecy,*  and  plainly  define  its  original 
meaning  as  having  reference  to  the  people  of  Jacob  or 
Israel,  and  not  to  Jesus  Christ  (See  YoL  I.  p.  495.) 
Most  appropriately,  poetically  and  tastefully  does  Mat- 
thew quote  this  passage  respecting  the  meekness  of  the 

«  8mIb.  iL  27;  zlL  8,  9,  U;  aOu.  19aDd24;  lUiili  xUv.  1,  Ito. 
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senrant  of  God,  in  iUostration  of  the  deportment  of  liis 
holy  Master.  But  snrely  Matthew  knew,  and  would 
have  us  know,  the  difference  between  original  and  ao- 
conunodated  descriptions. 

13. 

Matt  xiL  39,  40  (also  xvi  4,  more  briefly,  and  Luke 
zL  29 — 32).  In  reply  to  the  demand  for  a  sign  in  the 
sky,  Jesus  says : 

**  There  shall  no  sign  be  given  but  the  sign  of  the  prophet 
Jonas.  Por  as  Jonas  was  three  days  and  three  nights  in  the 
whale's  belly,  so  shall  the  Son  of  Man  be  three  days  and  three 
nights  in  the  heart  of  the  eartL'' 

Was  Jonah's  history,  then,  a  type  or  prediction  of  the 
burial  and  resurrection  of  Jesus  ?  Our  Lord  is  here  pre- 
dicting his  own  resurrection,  but  not  quoting  Jonah  as 
having  foretold  it.  And  he  emphasizes  the  predicted 
period  of  three  days  from  his  own  death  to  his  resurrec- 
tion, by  referring  to  the  recorded  three  days  of  Jonah's 
reputed  entombment  Without  deciding  how  much  of 
Jonah's  story  is  real  and  how  much  fictitious,  his  name 
is  made  to  serve  as  a  memoria  techmca  to  the  Jewish 
mind  when  Christ's  resurrection  shall  be  announced. 
The  sign  of  Jonah  is,  Three  days.  The  coincidence  is 
remarkable ;  the  suggestion  of  memory  will  be  completely 
effectual  When  the  third  day  shall  be  found  to  have 
realized  the  resurrection,  three  days  will  be  remembered, 
by  the  token  of  "  Jonah,"  as  the  time  predicted. 

14. 
Matt  xiiL  1 3 — 1 5  :  "  Therefore  speak  I  to  them  in  parables  j 
because  they  seeing  see  not ;  and  hearing  they  hear  not ;  neither 
do  they  understand.  And  in  them  U  fuLjiUed  the  prophecy  of 
£9aia8j  which  saith.  By  hearing  ye  shall  hear,  and  shall  not 
understand ;  and  seeing  ye  shall  see,  and  shall  not  perceive : 
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for  this  people's  heart  is  waxed  gross,  and  their  ears  are  dull 
of  hearing,  and  their  eyes  they  have  closed ;  lest  at  any  time 
they  should  see  with  their  eyes,  and  hear  with  their  ears,  and 
should  understand  with  their  heart,  and  should  he  converted^ 
and  I  should  heal  theuL" 

Mark  (iv.  12)  gives  the  same  quotation  more  briefly, 
and  Luke  (viiL  10)  still  more  so.  But  they  both  intro- 
duce it  rather  differently,  and  in  a  manner  that  may  seeni 
to  require  comment  They  both  represent  our  Lord  as 
saying,  he  speaks  to  the  multitude  in  parables, 

^  ITuUy  sedngy  they  may  not  perceive^  and  hearing  they  may 
not  understand.*' 

This  seems,  to  a  literal  mind,  a  very  different  idea  from 
St.  Matthew's,  who  says,  because  they  do  not  see,  &c. 

John  (xii  37 — 41),  quoting  another  passage  fix)m 
Isaiah,  puts  this  by  its  side  in  a  yet  more  perplexing 
way,  as  if  the  unbelief  reproved  as  wicked  was,  after  all, 
no  fault  of  the  unbelieving  themselves : 

**  But  though  he  (Jesus)  had  done  so  many  miracles  before 
them,  yet  they  beUeved  not  on  him ;  That  the  saymg  of  Esomu 
the  prophet  might  hefuljUled^  which  he  spake :  Lord,  who  hath 
believed  our  report  ?  and  to  whom  hath  the  arm  of  the  Lord 
been  revealed  9  Therefore  they  covZd  not  bdievey  because  that 
Esaiae  said  again :  He  hath  blinded  their  eyes  and  hardened 
their  heart ;  that  they  should  not  see  with  their  eyes,  nor 
understand  with  their  heart,  and  be  converted,  and  I  should 
heal  them.  These  things  said  Esaias,  when  he  saw  his  glory 
and  spake  of  him." 

Let  us  see  what  Isaiah's  own  words  are,  which  are  so 
variously  quoted  and  applied.  They  cannot  literally, 
pud  as  predictions  of  Christ,  bear  contradictory  mean- 
ings. The  passage  referred  to  by  all  the  four  evangelists 
is  Isaiah  vi  9,  10 : 

^  And  he  said.  Go  and  tell  this  people  : 
Hear  ye  indeed,  but  understand  not ; 
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And  see  ye  indeed,  but  perceive  not 

Make  the  heart  of  this  people  fat. 

And  make  their  ear%  heavy,  and  shut  their  eyes ; 

Lest  they  see  with  their  eyes,  and  hear  with  their  ears, 

And  understand  with  their  heart,  and  conyert,  and  be  healed.** 

The  passage  joined  to  it  by  John  is  Isaiah  liii  1  (''Who 
hath  believed  our  report?"  &c.),  and  belongs  to  the 
series  of  descriptions  of  the  return  from  Babylon  already 
alluded  to ;  being  quite  separate  from  the  other,  as  found 
in  the  book  of  Isaiah.  The  one  indeed,  according  to  the 
view  we  hold,  was  written  by  the  earlier  Isaiah,  and  the 
other  by  the  later  prophet  of  the  same  nama  Now  what 
does  this  prophecy  of  Umias,  quoted  by  all  the  evangel* 
ists,  originally  and  properly  mean? 

It  is  plainly  a  description  of  the  mental  and  moral 
deadness  of  the  Jews  of  Isaiah's  own  time,  which,  it  is 
expressly  said  (vi  11,  12),  will  continue  to  prevail 

^  Until  the  cities  be  wasted  without  inhabitant^ 
And  the  houses  be  without  man, 
And  the  land  be  utterly  desolate, 
And  the  Lord  have  removed  men  far  away, 
And  there  be  a  great  forsaking  in  the  midst  of  the  land.'* 

This  state  of  things  is  announced  to  Isaiah  in  vision, 
at  the  opening  of  his  prophetic  commission,  as  that  to 
which  he  is  to  address  himself:  it  is  the  state  of  religious 
apathy  existing  in  his  day,  and  pointing  to  the  captivity 
as  its  end.  But  this  state  of  things  is  expressed  by  him 
in  a  remarkable  and  figurative  way.  The  prophet  repre- 
sents himself  as  instructed  to  say  to  the  people,  "  Hear 
and  understand  not"  He  is  told  to  '^make  their  heart 
gross."  Of  course  we  take  this  to  mean,  that  he  was  to 
tell  them  how  unobservant  they  were,  and  try  to  startle 
their  grosa  minds  fit)m  such  a  dangerous  insensibility. 
^'Mdke  their  heart  gross"  means,  know  how  gross  it  is ; 
JMieve  it  gross,  ^fuppoae  it  gross,  and  declare  it  gross  ] 

K  3 
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for  you  cannot  suppose  it,  or  speak  of  it  a^  being,  more 
BO  than  is  the  fact  "  Say  to  them,  Hear  and  understand 
not"  With  cutting  irony  rouse  their  little  thought  if 
possible,  by  denying  that  they  have  any.  The  meaning 
is  plain  enough  as  it  stands  in  Isaiah.  It  is  a  description 
of  his  own  times ;  not  a  prediction  of  times  to  come. 

But  in  times  long  after,  it  was  only  too  applicabla 
And  Christ  and  his  evangelists  variously  applied  it  to  the 
men  of  their  day,  and  to  the  stupid  insensibility  shewn 
towards  the  spiritual  truths  of  the  Gospel  In  Matthew 
the  words  vary  somewhat  from  Isaiah ;  but  the  variations 
strip  the  passage  of  some  of  its  figurative  expressions, 
and  substitute  the  plain  meaning.  "  By  hearing  ye  will 
hear  and  not  understand,"  &c. ;  "  for  this  people's  heart 
is  waxed  gross,  »  *  ♦  and  their  eyes  they  have  closed," 
&c.,  is  our  Lord's  exposition,  or  paraphrase,  of  the  bolder 
expressions  of  the  prophet,  "  Make  their  heart  gross ;" 
"  Say  to  them.  Hear  and  understand  not" 

Then  Mark  and  Luke  seem,  to  the  cursory  reader,  to 
say,  that  our  Lord  "spoke  in  parables  in  order  that  they 
seeing  may  not  perceive,"  &c.  But  this  is  only  an  ab- 
breviation of  the  often-recurring  phrase,  "  This  was  done 
that  it  might  be  fidfiUed,"  &g.  It  does  not  mean  that 
Jesus  so  acted  to  prevent  their  perceiving  ;  but  to  fulfil 
the  description  of  those  who  do  not  perceiva  And  the 
phrase  itself,  whether  in  full  or  abbreviated,  merely 
describes  the  restdt,  but  not  the  purpose  of  the  agent 
Perhaps  we  may  say  it  further  bespeaks  the  habit  of 
mentally  referring  everything  to  the  inscrutable  purposes 
of  Providence.  Practically  it  means,  So  this  was  fulfilled  ; 
Thus  it  came  to  pass  ;  while  the  mind  may  also  venture 
to  glance  at  the  possible  designs  of  the  Great  Ruler,  and 
aay  in  its  secret  thought,  Such  was  the  wiU  of  Heaven  ! 

John,  who  does  not  relate  our  Lord's  application  of 
this  passage  of  Isaiah,  but  applies  it  himself  uses  much 
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greater  freedom  both  in  quoting  and  in  applying  it  He 
quotes  it  as  if  the  words  were,  "  Hb  hath  blinded  tiieir 
eyes  and  hardened  their  heart;**  by  which  we  should 
naturally  understand  the  Divine  Being  to  be  meant ; 
whereas,  in  the  original  words,  the  Prophet  is  told  to  do 
this,  and  the  command  is  evidently  a  fine  figure  of  speech, 
describing  the  state  of  things  abeady  existing  in  the 
closed  eyes  and  ears  and  hardened  hearts.  Then  John 
puts  two  passages  from  the  old  prophets  together ;  and, 
not  content  with  finding  an  appropriate  verbal  applica- 
tion of  each  to  the  Jewish  neglect  of  the  spiritual  claims 
of  Jesus,  fancifolly  accounts  for  the  one  statement  by 
the  other,  and  materially  alters  the  meaning  of  the  latter 
in  making  it  serve  as  an  explanation  of  the  former. 

These  very  various  forms  and  applications  of  this  one 
passage  from  the  Old  Testament,  as  quoted  four  times 
by  the  writers  of  the  New,  should  teach  us  to  accept 
their  own  vague  meaning  when  they  speak  of  the  fulfil- 
ment of  Scripture,  instead  of  attempting,  from  our  nar- 
rower ide%  to  prove  a  fulfilment  such  as  they  never 
imagined. 

15. 
.  Matt  xiiL  34,  35  :  ''All  these  things  spake  Jesus  unto  the 
multitude  in  parables,  and  without  a  parable  spake  he  not  unto 
them ;  that  it  miglU  hefulJlUed  which  toas  spoken  hy  the  prophet, 
saying,  I  wiU  open  my  mouth  in  parables,  I  will  utter  things 
which  have  been  kept  secret  from  the  fouadation  of  the  world." 

Here  Matthew  finds  another  frilfilment  of  the  older 
Scriptures,  besides  that  which  Jesus  himself  had  sug- 
gested, in  his  use  of  the  method  of  instruction  by  para- 
bles, or  illustrative  comparisons.  The  prophet  here 
alluded  to  is  one  of  the  psalmists  ;  no  prophet  at  all  in 
the  sense  of  prediction,  but  a  true  Jewish  prophet  in  the 
wide  sense  of  (mtspeaker  or  teacher.  The  Psalm  in 
q,uestion  is  not  .pre^Uctiye,  but  historical  and  didactic 
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intiiely.  The  reference  is  to  Psalm  IxxviiL  2,  which  is 
very  loosely  quoted, — ^from  memory  probably,  and  with 
sufficient  exactness  for  Matthew's  idea  of  an  illustaitive 
quotation,  which  is  all  he  means  by  saying,  that  it  might 
he  fulfilled;  but  not  with  that  exactness,  either  of  quotsr 
tion  or  of  application,  which  he  surely  would  have  studied, 
if  he  had  meant  what  so  many  Christian  interpreters  will 
have  him  meaa    The  Psahn  quoted  says, 

"  I  wiU  open  my  mouth  in  a  parable ; 
I  will  utter  dark  sayings  of  old ;" 

the  second  line  corresponding  in  sense,  but  not  in  words, 
.to  Matthew's  citation.  And  the  term  rendered  parable 
in  the  Psalm,  means  many  things  besides  such  parables 
as  our  Lord's  aUegoriea  It  is  the  title  of  the  book  of 
Proverbs,  and  means  any  weighty  saying,  or  any  figura- 
tive saying.  (See  VoL  I.  p.  371.)  Here,  then,  the  ful- 
fUment  of  a  prophet's  words  is,  the  appropriate  application 

of  a  psalmist's. 

16. 

Matt  XV.  7 — 9  :  "  Ye  hypocrites !  toeU  did  Esaias  prophesy 
ofyouy  saying,  This  people  draweth  nigh  unto  me  with  their 
mouth  and  honoureth  me  with  their  Hps,  but  their  heart  is  far 
&om  me.  But  in  vain  do  they  worship  me,  teaching  for  doc* 
trines  the  commandments  of  men." 

Mark  (viL  6,  7)  has  a  parallel  passage. 

Isaiah  xxix.  13,  is  the  passage  referred  to.  It  is  de- 
scriptive of  the  men  of  the  prophet  s  own  time  (the  men 
who  have  eyes  to  see,  but  perceive  not;  and  ears  to  hear, 
but  understand  not) ;  it  is  applicable  to  others  besides, 
and  is  applied  by  Jesus  to  the  men  of  his  day.  TTeU  did 
Esaias  prophesy  of  you,  is  simply  equivalent  to  saying, 
The  prophecy  of  Esaias  weU  describes  you. 

17. 

Matt  x^  4,  5  (Christ's  triumphal  entry  into  Jerusalem) ; 
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*'  All  this  was  done,  that  it  might  be  fiilfilled  which  was  spoken 
by  the  prophet,  saying,  Tell  ye  the  daughter  of  Sion,  Behold, 
thy  King  cometh  unto  thee,  meek  and  sitting  upon  an  ass,  and 
a  colt  the  foal  of  an  ass." 

Mark  (xi)  and  Luke  (xix.)  narrate  the  incident,  but 
without  adducing  the  prophecy  as  fulfilled.  John  quotes 
the  prophecy  more  briefly  thus  (xii  14,  15) : 

"  And  Jesus,  when  he  had  found  a  young  ass,  sat  thereon, 
as  it  19  written,  Fear  not,  daughter  of  Zion ;  behold,  thy  King 
cometh  sitting  on  an  ass's  colt." 

The  passage  referred  to  is  Zechariah  ix.  9 : 

"  Eejoice  greatly,  0  daughter  of  Zion ; 
Shout,  0  daughter  of  Jerusalem ; 
Behold,  thy  King  cometh  unto  thee  : 
He  is  just  and  having  salvation  [bringing  deliverance], 
Lowly  and  riding  upon  an  ass, 
And  upon  a  colt^  the  foal  of  an  ass," 

See  Vol  I.  p.  451,  for  the  connection  and  original  meanr 
ing  of  Zechariah's  words.  They  were  taken  by  the 
Jews  as  pointing  to  a  coming  temporal  Messiah.  Jesus^ 
when  he  had  shewn  in  his  life  and  ministiy  the  purely 
spiritual  nature  of  that  office,  openly  claimed  to  be  the 
Messiah  by  thus  enacting  the  scene  described  by  the 
prophet.  And  his  coimtrymen  understood  his  meaning. 
So  hefuifiUed  what  was  spoken  by  the  prophet ;  though 
Zechariah  may  have  anticipated  an  earlier  king,  whose 
xeign  would  be  a  temporal  sovereignty,  peaceful  and 
happy  for  Israel 

18. 
Matt  XXL  13  (also  Mark  xi.  17,  and  Luke  xix.  46).  On 
^*  cleansing"  the  temple,  Jesus  said :  ^Itis  wrUteTi^  lii/bj  house 
shall  be  called  the  house  of  prayer ;  but  ye  have  made  it  a  den 
of  thieves."  (Compare  Is.  IvL  7  and  Jerem.  vii  11.) 
■  Matt  xxi  1 6.  When  the  children  cried,  Hosanna  to  the  Son 
of  David,  '*  Jesus  saith  unto  them,  Ye%  haye  ye  never  reod^  Out 
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of  the  mouth  of  babes  aad  sucklings  thou  hast  peifected  piaiBe** 
(compare  Ps.  viiL  2). 

To  his  parable  of  the  faithless  husbandman  dispossessed 
of  the  vineyard,  he  adds : 

Matt  xzL  42  (also  Markxii  10, 11,  and  Luke  zjl  17) :  "Did 
ye  never  read  in  the  ScriptureSy  The  stone  which  the  builders 
rejected,  the  same  is  become  the  head  of  the  comer ;  this  is  the 
Lord's  doing,  and  it  is  marvellous  in  our  eyes'*  (compare  Ps, 
cxviiL  22,  23). 

These,  like  many  similar  instances,  are  appropriate 
quotations,  illustrative  and  striking,  but  not  generally 
thought  to.  be  predictive  of  Gospel  incidents,  because 
not  introduced  by  the  assertion,  then  was  fuifiUed.  Yet 
there  seems  no  superior  appropriateness  or  directness  of 
applicability  in  some  of  the  passages  already  examined 
where  that  phrase  occurs.  That  phrase  must,  in  short, 
be  taken  as  equivalent  to  these:  "It  is  written,"  "Did 
ye  never  read  in  the  Scriptures ;"  and  we  shall  thus  find 
the  true  principle  on  which  the  Old  Testament  is  per- 
petually quoted  in  the  New. 

19. 
Matt  zxii  41 — 45  (also  Mark  xiL  35 — 37,  and  Luke  zx. 
41 — 44)  :  "  While  the  Pharisees  were  gathered  together,  Jesus 
asked  them,  saying,  What  think  ye  of  (the)  Christ  ?  whose  son 
is  he  f  They  say  unto  him,  The  Son  of  David.  He  saith  unto 
them,  How  then  doth  David  in  spirit  call  him  Lord,  saying, 
The  Lord  said  unto  my  Lord,  Sit  thou  on  my  right  hand,  till 
I  make  thine  enemies  thy  footstool  1  If  David  then  call  him 
Lord,  how  is  he  his  son?" 

The  Psalm  thus  quoted  by  our  Saviour  is  the  cx^ 
which,  if  any  one  could  read  it  without  knowing  that  it 
was  thus  referred  to  in  the  New  Testament,  would  be 
naturally  r^arded  as  written  in  celebration  of  a  victo- 
xious  Jewish  king,  "the  rod  of  whose  strength  should 
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be  sent  forth  from  Zion,"  and  who  should  "  rule  in  the 
midst  of  his  enemies ;"  "  at  whose  right  hand  Jehovah 
would  strike  through  kings  in  the  day  of  his  wrath," 
''  ruling  among  the  heathen,  and  filling  the  places  with 
dead  bodies."  All  these  expressions  in  the  Psalm  are 
plainly  indicative  of  its  original  design,  and  little  suit- 
able indeed  to  a  direct  description  of  Jesus  Christ.  The 
Psahn  is  intitled,  "a  Psalm  of  David,"  which  may  equally 
mean,  "  a  Psalm  for  David,"  or  "  on  David ;"  and  it  may 
suitably  be  regarded  as  written  on  occasion  of  his  victo- 
ides  over  his  enemies  and  his  firm  establishment  on  the 
throna  The  Jews  further  regarded  it  as  applicable  to 
their  expected  Messiah,  who  was  also,  in  their  idea,  to 
be  a  warrior  prince ;  and  perhaps  even  as  predictive  of 
him.  Then  they  spoke  of  the  Psalm  as  written  hy  David, 
mentally  contemplating  ("  in  spirit ")  a  future  and  greater 
king.  And  on  their  own  principles  of  interpretation  our 
Saviour  here  argues  with  them. 

His  argument  is  often  thought  to  have  been  designed 
simply  to  puzzle  and  confound  his  Pharisee  persecutors. 
I  believe  it  was  designed,  indeed,  to  confound  them,  but 
by  the  very  reverse  process  to  that  of  puzzling  them, 
namely,  by  convicting,  if  not  convincing.  No  Jew  could 
be  refdly  at  a  loss  to  say  how  the  expected  Messiah  king 
was  to  be  both  Davids  Lord  and  David's  Son.  Any  one 
of  them  could,  if  he  had  chosen,  have  answered :  "  He 
is  to  be  his  Son,  by  descent  from  the  royal  house ;  he  is 
to  be  his  Lord,  by  reason  of  the  wider  and  more  glorious 
empire  which  he  will  set  up."  "  Great  Davids  greater 
Son"  (whether  temporal  or  spiritual  greatness  were  in- 
tended), expresses  the  whole  idea.  But  the  Pharisees 
did  not  choose  to  give  this  reply,  lest  it  should  seem 
applicable  to  the  claims  of  Jesus  himself  They  could 
not  answer  In'm^  because  they  would  not.  Their  answer 
would  have  recoiled  upon  themselves ;  as  just  before 
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(Matt  XXL  25),  when  Jesus  asked  them  whether  John 

the  Baptist's  mission  was  "  from  heaven  or  &om  men," 

and  they  were  too  politic  to  say  either  the  one  or  the 

other,  but  replied,  "  We  cannot  teU."     "  Neither  do  I 

tell  you,"  retorted  Jesus,  "by  what  authority  I  do  these 

things."    But  the  parallel  which  he  had  suggested  would 

have  made  the  same  answer  obviously  applicable  to  the 

claims  of  John  and  to  his  own ;  and  just  so,  the  candid 

Jewish  answer  to  this  question  about  David's  Son  and 

David's  Lord,  would  have  too  evidently  included  him 

in  its  terms  as,  possibly  at  least,  the  Christ    So  they 

•'could  not  telL" 

20. 

Matt  xxiv.  15  (also  Mark  xiii.  14)  :  "When  ye  therefore 
shall  see  the  abomination  of  desolation,  spoken  of  by  Daniel 
the  prophet,  stand  in  the  holy  place.*' 

Daniel  xiL  11  is  here  alluded  to,  and  is  as  follows : 

"  And  fix)m  the  time  that  the  daily  sacrifice  shall  be  taken 
away,  and  the  abomination  that  maketh  desolate  set  up,  there 
shall  be  a  thousand  two  hundred  and  ninety  days.*' 

The  desolating  abomination  was  a  heathen  army. 
Daniel's  words  had  plain  reference  to  the  Syrians  under 
Antiochus  Epiphanes;  our  Lord's  prediction  speaks  in 
the  same  terms  of  the  Bomans.  He  uses  Daniel's  appro- 
priate and  descriptive  expression,  but  does  not  mean 
that  his  words  were  a  prediction  of  the  Boman  conquest 
of  Judea^  which  he  now  himsdf  foretela, 

21. 

Matt  xxvL  24  :  "  The  Son  of  Man  goeth  (uitu  tmUen  of 
him:  but  woe  unto  that  man  by  whom  the  Son  of  Man  is 
betrayed  !'* 

Mark  xiv.  21  :  "  The  Son  of  Man  indeed  goeth,  as  it  ii 
unittm  of  him:  but  woe,"  &o. 

LukezxiL22:  ^'Andtroly  theSon  of  Mangoeth,«»  ttfAU 
deUrmimd:  but  woe  unto  that  man  by  whom  he  is  betrayed  I'* 
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(Mark,  ix.  12,  on  another  occasion  says,  Jesus  told  his  disci- 
plesy  Peter,  James  and  John,  **  How  it  is  vrritten  of  the  Son  of 
Man,  that  he  must  suffer  many  things,  and  be  set  at  nought'*) 

It  is  not  easy  to  find  any  passage  in  the  Old  Testament 
which  declares  in  plain  terms  that  the  Messiah  should 
be  put  to  deatL  Certainly  the  Jews  had  no  idea  of 
anything  of  the  kind  Even  our  Lord's  disciples  revolted 
firom  his  first  suggestion  of  it  ''Be  it  far  from  theQ, 
Lord,"  said  Peter  impetuously;  "this  shall  not  be  untp 
thee !"  (Matt  xvi  22). 

It  is  observable  that  Luke,  in  recording  our  Lord's 
words  as  above,  makes  him  say,  not  ds  it  is  written,  but 
€LB  it  was  determined;  and  some  interpreters  take  the 
phrase  as  it  is  written  to  be  simply  equivalent  to  this. 
They  refer  us  to  such  passages  as  that  in  Psalm  cxxxix. 
16 :  "  7w  iky  hook  all  my  members  were  vrritten,  when 
as  yet  there  was  none  of  them."  But  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  Matthew  meant  thus  simply  to  say  "  as  decreed 
by  Providence,"  or  "  as  written  in  the  book  of  the  Divine 
purposes."  He  continually  refers  to  the  incidents  of 
Christ's  life  as  written  in  ihe  Scriptures,  or  in  the  Pro- 
phets: and  he  quotes  the  Scriptures  more  frequently, 
and  perhaps  more  loosely,  than  the  other  evangelists. 
May  not  the  phrase,  as  used  here,  bespeaJs  merely  this 
habit  of  the  Jewish  mind,  through  which  the  writer 
inadvertently  assumes  that  a  particular  incident  must 
have  been  foreshadowed  in  scriptural  language,  though 
he  does  not  quote  any  such  language,  and  we  cannot 
even  find  any?  Luke,  at  least,  makes  Jesus  say  " deter- 
mined," not  "writtea" 

22. 

Matt  xxvi  31  (also  Mark  xiv.  27):  "Then  saith  Jesus 
unto  them  (the  disciples).  All  ye  will  be  offended  because  of 
me  (will  fall  away  from  me)  this  night :  for  it  is  written,  I 
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will  smite  the  shepheid,  and  the  sheep  of  the  flodk  shall  be 
scattered  abroad.** 

It  is  not  certain  whether  the  quotation  is  to  be  taken 
as  a  continuation  of  our  Lord's  own  words,  or  as  the 
evangelists'  addition  in  recording  what  Jesus  had  said. 
Probably  the  latter ;  for  John,  who  was  present,  does  not 
give  the  quotation  (xvi  32).  The  passage  "is  written" 
in  Zechariah  xiiL  7,  8 : 

^  Awake,  0  sword,  against  my  shepherd. 
And  against  the  man  that  ia  my  fellow, 
Saith  the  Lord  of  hosts. 

Smite  the  Shepherd,  and  the  sheep  shall  be  scattered ; 
And  I  will  turn  mine  hand  upon  the  little  ones. 
And  it  shall  come  to  pass  that  in  all  the  land  (saith  the 

Lobd) 
Two  parts  therein  shall  be  cat  off  and  die ; 
But  the  third  shall  be  left  therein.*' 

This  is  certainly  a  picture  of  warlike  invasioa  The 
connected  lines,  not  quoted  in  the  Gh>spels,  shew  this. 
Probably  the  passage  refers  to  the  Assyrian  invasion  of 
the  kingdom  of  Israel,  and  its  subvewion  by  Shalma- 
nezer.  (See  VoL  I.  pp.  413  and  452.)  It  is  only  as 
illustrative,  by  the  figui'e  so  aptly  employed,  and  not  as 
predictive  of  Christ's  death  and  the  temporary  dispersion 
of  his  disciples,  that  Jesus,  or  his  evangelist,  applies  it 
to  the  occasion  which  so  naturally  suggested  the  beau* 
tiful  and  tastefiil  image — "It  is  written,  I  wiU  smite  the 
shepherd,"  &c.  like  many  other  quotations,  it  is  not 
scrupulously  exact  But  it  is  exact  enough  for  illustra- 
tion, though  not  for  prediction  dogmatically  declared  to 
be  fulfilled. 

23. 
Matt  zzvL  53y  54 :  "Thinkest  thou  that  I  cannot  now 
pray  to  my  Father,  and  He  shall  presently  give  me  more  than 
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twelve  legions  of  angels  9  But  how  then  shall  the  Scripttlies 
be  fiilfilledy  that  thus  it  must  be  T  (See  Mark  xiy.  49,  moxe 
-vagaely.) 

The  remarks  under  No.  21  are  applicable  hera  Mat- 
thew alone  preserves  these  specific  words  of  Jesus.  I 
cannot  resist  the  feeling  that  the  allusion  to  the  fulfil- 
ment of  scripture  is  Matthew's  in  recording  them,  not 
Ghiisfs  in  speaking  theuL 

24. 
Matt  xxvL  66,  after  relating  the  apprehension  of  Jesus 
by  the  officers  of  the  chief  priests : 

''  But  all  this  was  done,  that  the  Scriptures  of  the  prophets 
might  be  fulfilled." 

This  allusion  again  is  not  specific ;  and  we  can  only 
say,  in  general  terms,  that  the  prophecies  r^arded  by 
the  Jews  as  predictive  of  the  Messiah,  had  not  led  them 
to  expect  a  suffering  and  persecuted  prophet  like  Jesus : 
but  the  apostles  of  Jesus,  when  they  gained  a  truer  idea 
of  the  Messiah  from  the  facts  of  his  life  and  death,  no 
doubt  recurred  to  the  Old-Testament  Scriptures  with  a 
truer  feeling,  and  thenceforth  rejected  from  their  inter- 
pretation all  that  was  inconsistent  with  the  now  realized 
mission,  if  they  did  not  also  see  some  written  intimations 
of  the  Messisdi's  sufferings  and  death,  where,  like  other 
Jews,  they  had  overlooked  them  before.  That  the  old 
Scriptures  were,  in  the  largest  and  truest  sense,  amply 
fulfilled,  must  have  been  the  abiding  thought  of  those 
who  saw  Judaism  expiring  after  having  given  birth  to 
Christianity.  And  this  is  a  sufficient  vindication  of  any 
vague  and  general  allusions  like  that  now  before  us. 

25. 
Matt  xxvii  9, 10  (in  the  account  of  Judas's  remorse 
and  suicide) : 
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"Then  was  fulfilled  that  which  was  spoken  by  Jeremy  the 
prophet^  saying,  And  they  took  the  thirty  pieces  of  silver,  the 
price  of  him  that  was  valued,  whom  they  of  the  children  of 
Israel  did  value,  and  gave  them  for  the  pottei^s  field,  as  the 
Lord  appointed  me." 

There  is  no  such  passage  in  Jeremiah ;  but  in  Zechar 
riah  (xL  13)  we  find,  no  doubt,  the  place  intended,  under 
a  very  excusable  mistake  of  the  nama  It  is  very  loosely 
quoted,  in  point  of  words,  as  a  comparison  of  the  two 
will  shew  y  while,  in  point  of  meaning,  it  must  be  plain 
to  any  unprejudiced  reader,  that  there  is  the  very  slight- 
est possible  link  of  connection  between  them.  "Thirty 
pieces  of  silver"  occur  in  both  transactions ;  and  this,  with 
the  mention  of  a  "  potter,"  seems  the  extent  of  the  resem- 
blance. The  passage  in  Zechariah  (xi  10 — 14)  carries 
its  own  interpretation  too  plainly  to  be  misunderstood 
(See  VoL  I.  p.  451.)  The  prophet  is  directed  (ver.  4)  to 
"feed  the  flock  of  the  slaughter,  whose  possessors  slay 
them,  and  hold  themselves  not  guilty."  He  takes  his 
two  crooks.  Beauty  (or  Favour)  and  Bands,  the  one  de- 
noting the  Divine  mercy,  the  other  the  brotherly  union 
that  should  prevail  between  the  kingdoms  of  Judah  and 
Israel  Presently  he  cuts  asunder  the  crook  Favour,  to 
symbolize  the  breaking  of  the  covenant  between  God  and 
the  people  of  Israel  Then  he  demands  his  wages  for  his 
services  as  shepherd ;  and  being  insulted  by  the  offer  of 
thirty  pieces  of  silver,  he  "  casts  them  to  the  potter  in 
the  house  of  the  Lord,"  and  then  cuts  asunder  his  other 
crook,  Bands,  to  "break  the  brotherhood  between  Judah 
and  Israel"  (to  signify  that  it  was  broken.). 

^  And  I  said  unto  them,  If  ye  think  good,  give  me  my  price ; 
and  if  not,  forbear.  So  they  weighed  for  my  price  thirty  pieces 
of  silver."  (This  appears,  from  Ex.  xxi  32,  to  have  been  the 
legalized  value  of  a  slave ;  and  the  iosult  was  felt  by  the  pro- 
phet)   **  And  the  Lord  said  unto  me,  Cast  it  unto  tiie  potter. 
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A  goodly  price  that  I  was  prized  at  of  them !  And  I  took 
the  thirty  pieces  of  silver,  and  cast  them  to  the  potter  in  the 
house  of  the  Lord"  (12,  13). 

This  poUer  in  the  house  of  the  Lord  is  a  great  per- 
plexity to  the  interpreters,  and  in  aU  probability  the 
original  Hebrew  was  "the  treasury,"  a  word  not  much 
unlike  (T:ri«  instead  of  nsv).  The  Septuagint  has  "  the 
fdmace,"  xavtvriipiov ]  and  Matthew  has  "the  potter,* 
KepafievQ,  and  tells  us  that  the  priests  bought  the  potter^s 
field  to  bury  strangers  in,  as  the  fulfilment  of  these 
words.  Let  this  quotation  be  tried  by  the  rules  of 
quotation,  and  it  may  be  justified;  but  any  one  who 
insists  upon  the  relation  of  prediction  to  fulfilment  be* 
tween  the  words  of  Zechariah  and  the  incident  in  the 
Gospel  history,  and  who  ascribes  miraculous  inspiration 
to  MattheVs  very  free  and  loose  quotation  of  Zechariah's 
words  as  Jeremiah's,  is  labouring  hard  (whether  know- 
ingly or  ignorantly)  to  bring  contempt  upon  the  Scrip- 
tures and  upon  Seligion. 

^^. 
Matt  xxvii  35  :  ^^  And  they  crucified  him,  and  parted  his 
garments,  casting  lots ;  that  it  might  be  fulfilled  which  was 
spoken  by  the  prophet,  They  parted  my  gaiments  among  them, 
and  upon  my  vesture  did  they  cast  lots.*' 

John  (six  23,  24$)  gives  it  more  minutely: 

^  Then  the  soldiers,  when  they  had  crucified  Jesus,  took  his 
garments,  and  made  four  parts,  to  every  soldier  a  part ;  and 
also  his  coat :  now  the  coat  was  without  seam,  woven  from  the 
top  throughout  They  said  therefore  among  themselves,  Let 
us  not  rend  it,  but  cast  lots  for  it,  whose  it  shall  be  :  that  the 
scripture  might  be  fulfilled,  which  saith,  They  parted  my 
raiment  among  them,  and  for  my  vesture  they  did  cast  lots." 

In  6riesbach*s  Greek  Testament,  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  passage  beginning  with  the  words,  that  <<  migH  6^ 
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/kd/Sled,  is  not  really  a  part  of  MattHeVs  GospeL  Mark 
and  Liike,  each  of  whom  mentions  the  parting  of  the 
garments  and  casting  lots,  make  no  allusion  to  this  pas- 
se^e  in  the  Old  Testament  Kor  does  Matthew,  in  his 
trae  text  John  does,  as  above  shewn.  We  must  there- 
fore suppose  that  the  quotation  occurred  (as  it  veiy 
natui-ally  might)  to  some  reader  or  transcriber  of  Mat- 
thew, who  may  have  marked  it  at  first  only  in  the  margin 
of  his  manuscript,  and  that  a  later  transcriber  inserted 
it  Whence  it  is  found  in  the  text  in  some  copies,  but 
not  in  the  most  ancient  The  quotation  is  from  Psalm 
zxiL  18,  and  verbally  agrees  with  the  Septuagint  The 
wonder  is,  to  find  that  it  was  not  really  quoted  by  Mat- 
thew. Whoever  added  it  to  his  narrative^  did  so,  appa- 
rently, in  the  very  same  spirit  of  illustrative  quotation 
which  prevails  throughout  the  genuine  portions  of  his 
GospeL  The  Psalm  was  written,  there  is  no  reason  to 
doubt,  by  David,  and  in  reference  to  some  period  of 
distress  and  dif&culty  in  his  own  life.  Bishop  Young 
says,  "  However  some  of  the  circumstances  in  this  Psalm 
do  most  surprisingly.indeed  accord  with  the  incidents  of 
Ohrisf  s  life  and  death,  yet  there  are  others  which  seem 
unequivocally  to  shew  that  they  cannot  be  considered 
as  prophecies  of  him."  (New  Trandation  of  the  Psalms^ 
quoted  by  Wellbeloved  in  loco.) 

27. 
Matt  xzvii  46  :  "  And  about  the  ninth  hour  Jesus  cried 
with  a  loud  voice,  saying,  £11,  Eli,  lama  sabachthani  1  that  is 
to  say.  My  God,  my  God,  why  hast  thou  forsaken  me  f    (Also 
Mark  zv.  34.) 

These  are  the  opening  words  of  the  Psalm  last  men- 
tioned. How  naturally  did  they  occur  to  the  feelings 
of  the  Saviour  in  agony !  And,  though  he  said  no  more 
aloud  than  these  few  words,  we  naturally  suppose  him 
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to  have  gone  on  mentally  reciting  other  parts  of  that 
beantifolly  appropriate  meditatioa  It  is  not  a  ciy  of 
anguish  throughout,  but  expresses  strong  confidence  in 
the  mysterious  Providence  which  seems,  to  mortal  appre- 
hension, to  have  forsaken  the  sufferer.  Surely  the  dying 
Saviour  dwelt  with  comfort  upon  such  reflections  as 
these,  which  follow  in  the  course  of  the  Psalm  : 

^^  He  hath  not  despised  nor  abhoixed 
The  affliction  of  the  afflicted ; 
IS'either  hath  He  hid  his  face  from  him. 
But  when  he  cried  unto  Him,  He  heard. 
•  •  ♦  • 

They  shall  praise  t^e  Lord  that  seek  Him* 

Tour  heart  shaU  live  for  ever. 

All  the  ends  of  the  world  shall  remember, 

And  turn  unto  the  Lord ; 

And  all  the  kindred  of  the  nations  shall  worship  before  Thee.** 

We  have  thus  gone  through  the  Old-Testament  quota* 
tions  in  Matthew's  Qospel  which  claim  to  have  been 
JkdfiUed  in  the  Gospel  history,  putting  side  by  side  with 
them  the  parallel  quotations  in  the  other  Gospels,  and 
comparing  them  with  the  original  passages  in  the  Old 
Testament  We  have  now  to  mention  such  as  are  found 
in  one  or  more  of  the  other  Evangelists,  but  not  in  Mat- 
thew.   Mark  has  only  one  such,  and  he  has  it  in  common 

with  Luke. 

28. 

Mark  xv.  28 :  ''And  the  Scripture  was  fdlfflled  which  saith, 
And  he  was  numbered  with  the  transgressors." 

Luke  xxii  37  :  "  For  I  say  unto  you,  that  this  that  is 
written  must  yet  be  accomplished  in  me.  And  he  was  reckoned 
among  the  transgressors ;  for  the  things  concerning  me  have 
an  end** 

The  words  are  in  Isaiah  llil  12,  occurring  in  that  beau* 
tiful  and  affecting  description  of  the  '^  servant  of  Qod** 
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as  a  "  man  of  sorrows,"  from  which  there  are  other  quota- 
tions in  Matthew  already  cited     (See  No&  9  and  12.) 

The  Gospel  of  Luke  supplies  a  few  additional  quota- 
tions from  the  Old  Testament  not  already  adduced. 

29. 
Luke  L  54,  55 :  ''He  hath  holpen  his  servant  Israel,  in 
remembraQce  of  his  mercy ;  as  He  spake  to  our  fathers,  to 
Abraham,  and  to  his  seed  for  ever." 

These  words,  in  Mary's  beautifdl  song  of  gratitude, 
beginning,  "My  soul  doth  magnify  the  Lord,"  refer  to 
the  divine  promise  made  to  Abraham,  that  "  in  his  seed 
all  the  nations  of  the  earth  should  be  blessed"  (Gren. 
xviiL  18),  and  anticipate  the  approaching  fulfilment  of 
that  promisa  The  whole  song  is  further  illustrative  of 
our  present  inquiry  into  the  spirit  of  scriptural  quotation, 
as  it  is  largely  made  up  of  expressions  from  many  parts 
of  the  Old  Testament,  put  together  simply  as  appropriate 
in  sentiment,  and  not  as  believed  to  be  predictive  of  the 
events  to  which  she  applies  them.  The  references  in 
the  margin  of  the  BiKe  will  enable  any  one  to  trace  such 
portions  of  Mary's  song  to  their  original  places  in  the 
Old  Testament 

30. 

Luke  L  67 — 79,  is  a  highly  illustrative  passage : 

**  And  his  father  Zacharias  was  filled  with  the  holy  spirit^ 
and  prophesied,  saying, 

Blessed  be  the  Lord  God  of  Israel ; 
For  He  hath  visited  and  redeemed  His  people ; 
And  hath  raised  up  a  horn  of  salvation  for  us 
In  the  house  of  His  servant  David ; 
(As  He  spake  by  the  mouth  of  His  holy  prophets, 
Which  have  been  since  the  world  began ;) 
That  we  should  be  saved  from  our  enemies, 
.  And  from  the  hand  of  all  that  hate  us ; 
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To  peiform  the  m&rcj  promised  to  oar  fiithera. 

And  to  remember  His  holy  coyenant ; 

The  oath  which  He  sware  to  our  father  Abraham, 

That  He  wotild  grant  unto  ns. 

That  we,  being  delivered  out  of  the  hand  of  our  enemies. 

Might  serve  Him  without  fear, 

In  holiness  and  righteousness  before  Him 

All  the  days  of  our  life. 

And  thou,  child,  shalt  be  called  the  Prophet  of  the  Highest ; 

For  thou  shalt  go  before  the  face  of  the  Lord  to  prepare  His 

ways, 
To  giye  knowledge  of  salvation  nnto  His  people 
By  the  remission  of  their  sins. 
Through  the  tender  mercy  of  our  God ; 
Whereby  the  day-spring  from  on  high  hath  visited  us, 
To  give  light  to  them  that  sit  in  darkness  and  in  the  shadow 

of  death, 
To  guide  our  feet  into  the  way  of  peace." 

There  is  little  or  nothing  in  the  above  spirited  p^age 
that  can  be  said  to  be  directly  quoted  from  any  of  the 
"  holy  prophets'*  of  the  Old  Testament,  except  the  apo- 
strophe to  his  child  as  "Prophet  of  the  Highest,  to  go 
before  the  face  of  the  Lord ;"  but  it  is  quite  in  the  spirit 
of  many  of  them  when  anticipating  the  vaguely  imagined 
future  of  the  Jewish  nation  and  their  religioa  Zacha- 
rias's  words  express  the  ideal  Judaism  of  the  expected 
Messiah's  leign,  as  mixed  up  of  temporal  and  of  spiritual 
blessings.  The  "horn  of  salvation"  bespeaks  the  hope 
of  a  temporal  deliverance,  such  as  is  afterwards  repeated 
in  the  expectation  of  being  "saved  from  our  enemies" 
and  "  delivered  out  of  their  hand ;"  while  the  concluding 
verses  shew  the  more  spiritual  side  of  the  Jewish  ex- 
pectation as  it  prevailed  in  the  time  of  Jesus  Christ 
The  prophets  are  appealed  to  rather  than  quoted. 

Then  this  poetical  effusion  of  Zacharias's,  we  shall 
do  well  to  notice,  is  called  prophesying.    Yet  it  is  not 

VOL.  IL  .    L 
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a  prediction,  but  a  declaration  that  things  formerly  pre- 
dicted are  now  come  to  pass.  To  prophesy,  was  to  utter 
ferrent  religious  thoughts,  whether  didactically,  or  in 
exhortation,  or  in  devotional  acts,  or  in  prediction.  And 
the  Holy  Spirit,  ascribed  on  such  occasions  to  the  pro- 
phet, was  not  understood  to  be  always  miraculous.  This 
has  been  fully  explained  in  connection  with  the  Schools 
of  the  Prophets  (VoL  I  p.  276,  &a).  Zacharias,  filled 
with  holy  feeling,  prophetized  in  the  language  above 
quoted,  faithfully  catching  and  communicating  the  spirit 
of  many  parts  of  the  Jewish  Scriptures,  while  scarcely 
in  any  case  pointedly  quoting  a  single  passage.  And 
he  vividly  illustrates  the  feeling  of  the  Jews  in  the  time 
of  Christ,  while  trying  to  recognize  the  fulfilment  of 
their  national  expectation  in  the  events  transacting  before 
their  eyes. 

31. 

Luke  iv.  16 — 21  :  Jesus  "came  to  Nazareth  ♦  *  *  and 
went  into  the  synagogue  on  the  sabbath-day,  and  stood  up  for 
to  read  And  there  was  delivered  unto  him  the  book  of  the 
prophet  Esaias ;  and  when  he  had  opened  the  book,  he  found 
the  place  where  it  was  written,  The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  is  upon 
me,  because  he  hath  anoiuted  me  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  the 
poor  :  he  hath  sent  me  to  heal  the  broken-hearted,  to  preach 
deliverance  to  the  captives,  and  recovering  of  sight  to  the 
blind,  to  set  at  liberty  them  that  are  bruised,  to  preach  the 
acceptable  year  of  the  Lord  And  he  closed  the  book,  and  he 
gave  it  again  to  the  minister  (attendant),  and  sat  down.  And 
the  eyes  of  all  them  that  were  in  the  synagogue  were  &stened 
on  him.  And  he  began  to  say  unto  them,  This  day  is  this 
scripture  fulfilled  in  your  ears.*' 

Fulfilled  indeed!  Yes,  truly;  verified  beyond  the 
truth  even  of  the  great  events  respecting  which  it  was 
originally  spoken.  They  are  the  words  of  the  younger 
Isaiah  (IxL  1 — 3),  the  herald  of  the  return  from  Babylon, 
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who  says  of  himself  and  in  his  own  person,  '^The  spirit 
of  the  Lord  God  is  upon  me  *  *  to  preach  good  tidings 
unto  the  meek,''  &c. ;  and  who  goes  on  to  say,  ''They 
shall  bmld  the  old  wastes,  and  raise  up  the  fonner  de» 
solations,  and  they  shall  repair  the  waste  cities,  the  deso-< 
lations  of  many  generations."  Here  is  a  worthier  fulfil- 
ment now,  but  not  the  accomplishment  of  a  prediction, 
"  The  scripture  of  Isaiah  was  that  day  fulfiUed*'  (says  Dr. 
Sykes,  in  his  Essay  on  the  Truth  of  the  Christian  Seli^ 
gion),  "no  otherwise  than  as  Jesus  did  preach  the  ac- 
ceptable year  of  the  Lord  in  one  sense»  as  Isaiah  had 
done  before  him  in  another  sensa  Not  that  our  Saviour 
meant  any  double  completion  of  prophecies;  but  he 
applied  or  accommodated  the  words  of  Isaiah  to  the 
present  occasion;  and  they  were  equally  true  in  both 
instances,  in  that  which  the  prophet  used  them,  and  in 
that  which  Jesus  used  them ;  and  consequently  the  term 
fulfilled  does  not  signify  a  designed  event  accompUshed^ 
or  that  the  Messiah  was  in  the  intention  of  Providence 
to  preach  upon  these  words  in  the  synagogue  at  Naza* 
leth,  but  only  this,  that  the  words  of  Isaiah  are  this  day 
verified:'  (Essay,  pp.  263,  266,  quoted  in  Palfrey's  Eela- 
tion,  &a,  p.  149.) 

32. 

Luke  xviii  31 — 34  :  "  Behold,  we  go  up  to  Jerosalem,  and 
all  things  that  are  written  by  the  prophets  concerning  the  Son 
of  Man  shall  be  accomplished  (or,  will  be  accomplished,  fulfilled 
or  completed,  in  the  Son  of  Man).  For  he  will  be  delivered 
unto  the  Gentiles,  and  will  be  mocked,  and  spitefully  entreated, 
and  spitted  on :  and  they  will  scourge  him,  and  put  him  to 
death ;  and  the  third  day  he  shall  rise  again.  And  they  un- 
derstood none  of  these  things ;  and  tins  saying  was  hid  &om 
them,  neither  knew  they  the  things  that  were  spoken." 

'   In  No&  21  and  24, 1  mentioned  how  rare  the  passages 
loe  in  the  Old  Testament  which  suggest,  or  even  admits 

L  2 
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the  idea  of  a  suffering  Messiah.  No  such  idea  had  pofih 
sessed  the  Jewish  mind,  at  any  rate,  in  the  time  of  Jesus. 
He  infiised  it  with  difficulty  into  the  minds  even  of  his 
disciples,  with  the  strong  evidence  of  the  facts  of  his  life 
to  aid  the  conviction.  On  the  occasion  now  before  us, 
<'  the  disciples  vmderstoad  none  of  these  Ikinga!'  If  they 
did  not  understand  his  assertion  of  his  impending  suf- 
ferings, death  and  resurrection,  they  certainly  did  not 
understand  that  such  events  were  indicated  in  the  Scrip- 
tures. Indeed,  Isaiah  liiL  is  the  chief  passage  that  seems; 
even  in  retrospect,  to  bear  strongly  upon  tlus  view  of  the 
Messiah's  history.  So  that  we  must  take  the  reference 
to  the  Old-Testament  Scriptures  in  connection  with  the 
disclosure  of  the  approaching  sufferings  of  the  Messiah, 
as  importing  rather  that  their  fulfilment  was  shewn  to 
be  consistent  with  his  suffering  state,  than  that  their 
testimony  clearly  proved  it  Here  Jesus  teUs  his  dis- 
ciples, in  fact,  that  insult,  suffering  and  death  awaited 
him,  and  that  glory  would  follow ;  and  thus  all  the  great 
pointings  of  the  Scriptures  would  be  realized,  though 
very  differently  firom  the  manner  in  which  they  had  been 
accustomed  to  read  those  Scriptures  hitherto.  Contrary 
to  the  general  expectation,  and  even  the  obvious  letter 
on  which  it  is  founded,  the  great  design  and  real  spirit 
of  the  Law  and  the  Prophets  will  be  realized  in  the 
Gospel  of  a  crucified  Messiah. 

33. 
Luke  xzL  22 :  ''  These  be  the  days  of  vengeance  (punish* 
ment)y  that  all  things  which  are  written  may  be  fulfilled." 

Our  Lord  is  here  predicting  the  destruction  of  Jeru- 
salem. His  own  prophecy  contains  the  things  to  be  ful- 
filled. But  in  what  sense  can  they  be  called  the  things 
which  are  written,  at  the  moment  when  he  spoke  them  ? 
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Either  the  expression  was  not  his  in  speaking,  but 
Luke's  afterwards  in  writing  them,  or  it  is  a  phrase  de- 
noting the  Divine  purposes, — ^the  things  written  in  the 
Divine  wilL 

34. 

Luke  zziv.  25 — 27  :  "  Then  said  he  unto  them  (to  Cleopas 
and  the  other  disciple  on  the  way  to  Emmaus  on  the  resurrec- 
tion-day}, 0  fools,  and  slow  of  heart  to  believe  (slow  in  believ- 
ing) all  that  the  prophets  have  spoken  i  Ought  not  Christ  to 
have  suffered  these  things,  and  to  enter  into  his  glory  t  And 
beginning  at  Moses  and  all  the  prophets^  he  expounded  unto 
them  in  all  the  Scriptures  the  things  concerning  himsel£" 

Luke  xxiv.  44 — 47 :  ''And  he  said  unto  them  (the  apostles]^ 
These  are  the  words  which  I  spake  unto  you,  while  I  was  yet 
with  you,  that  all  tilings  must  be  fulfilled  which  were  written 
in  the  Law  of  Moses,  and  in  the  Prophets,  and  in  the  Psalms, 
concerning  m&  Then  opened  he  their  understanding,  that 
they  might  understand  the  Scriptures,  and  said  unto  them, 
Thus  it  is  written,  and  thus  it  behoved  Christ  to  suffer,  and  to 
rise  from  the  dead  the  third  day ;  and  that  repentance  and 
remission  of  sins  should  be  preached  in  his  name  among  all 
nations,  beginning  at  Jerusalem.'* 

This  very  comprehensive  reference,  by  our  risen  Lord 
himseli^  at  the  end  of  the  third  Gospel,  to  the  testimony 
of  Moses  and  the  Prophets  concerning  himself,  seems  a 
suitable  occasion  for  a  general  summaiy  of  the  subject 
on  the  part  of  the  present  writer. 

How  deeply,  yet  how  fruitlessly,  has  every  studious 
reader  regretted,  that  the  evangelist,  who  tells  us  of 
these  conversations  of  Jesus  after  his  resurrection,  has  not 
also  preserved  the  substance  at  least,  if  not  all  the  details, 
of  the  exposition  which  he  gave  of  Moses  and  the  Pro- 
phets as  referring  to  him !  Yain  is  the  regret  We  can 
only  imagine  what  it  is  probable  that  he  may  have  said, 
by  what  we  know  him  to  have  really  said  and  done  on 
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other  occasions  throughout  his  mission.  We  cannot 
reproduce  the  lost  conversation  itself;  but  we  may  peiv 
haps  realize  pretty  justly  its  general  purport  and  sub- 
stance. 

We  cannot  doubt  that  he  had  both  a  negative  and  a 
positive  exposition  to  make.  While  he  expounded  what 
Moses  and  the  Prophets  had  really  said  that  had  proper 
reference  to  him  and  his  Gospel,  he  surely  must  hare 
also  deprecated  and  put  his  veto  upon  many  ideas  which 
they  were  generally  supposed,  by  the  Jews  of  his  day,  to 
have  taught ; — ^ideas  believed  by  Cleopas  and  his  com- 
panion among  the  rest,  who  ''trusted  that  it  had  been 
he  which  should  have  redeemed  Israel,"  and  (as  shewn 
in  this  very  expression)  trusted  that  he  would  have  been 
a  warrior  prince,  and  would  have  delivered  them  from 
their  subjection  to  the  Eomans,  and  made  Israel  again 
an  independent  and  powerful  kingdom.  The  veiy  topic 
on  which  he  found  them  talking  shews  how  deeply  they 
were  still  possessed  with  the  idea  of  a  temporal  Messiah 
(derived,  as  they  believed,  from  the  prophets,  if  not 
fix)m  Moses),  how  they  had  watched  his  life  and  ministry 
with  these  hopes  (not  altogether  unmingled,  let  us  trust, 
with  higher  and  purer  ones),  and  finding  these  hopes 
extinguished  by  his  crucifixion,  were  perplexed  and  sad 
when  he  met  them.  His  first  words  to  them  are  care- 
fully preserved  by  the  evangelist — "  0  foolish  and  slow 
of  heart  at  believing  all  that  the  prophets  have  spoken !" 
You  think  you  are  believing  the  prophets,  in  looking  for 
one  who  shall  make  Israel  again  a  people  of  renown. 
You  take  the  Messiah  to  be  a  sceptred  warrior.  And 
you  wiU  "  look  for  another,"  as  this  who  is  come  does 
not  suit  your  idea !  Foolish  and  slow  of  heart !  You 
have  not  apprehended  the  real  spirit  of  the  Law  and  the 
Prophets,  which  prophesied  until  John  and  are  to  give 
place  now  to  the  more  spiritual  kingdom  of  heaven. 
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Ton  ninst  nnleam  that  idea  of  a  temporal  Messiah  and 
an  outward  reiga  If  you  read  it  in  the  prophets,  you 
must  r^ard  it  as  their  patriotic  desire  and  hope,  but 
not  as  a  divine  promise  through  them.  You  must  read 
again  the  various  intimations  of  the  times  to  come,  with 
unprepossessed  and  spiritual  vision.  You  must  cany 
forth  the  idea  of  a  progressive  religion,  dawning  in  Eden 
and  glowing  amid  the  dweUings  of  the  patriarchs,  ma- 
tured (while  somewhat  hardened)  into  system  by  the  Law* 
giver,  and  refined  and  spiritualized  in  the  instructions 
of  your  poets,  sages  and  prophets ;  you  must  abate  some* 
thing  firom  this  national  and  exclusive  notion,  and  seo 
Judaism  as  the  germ  of  a  world-wide  fiEdth ;  you  must 
refine  somewhat  this  outward  and  temporal  idea^  and 
think  of  a  kingdom  of  heaven  within,  the  kingdom  of 
religion  in  the  heart ;  and  then  say  if  it  was  not  fitting 
that  Christ  should  suffer  these  things  and  enter  into  his 
glory. 

Our  Lord's  own  deportment  throughout  his  mission 
is  a  sufficient  clue  to  what  we  naturally  think  must  have 
been  his  exposition  on  this  n^ative  side  of  the  question. 
He  would  not  call  himself  the  Messiah  in  public ;  but 
having  lived  the  true  Messiahship  in  its  spiritual  beauty 
and  gloiy,  he  at  last  publicly  avowed  himself  by  that 
name,  and  was  crucified  for  the  avowaL  Now  risen 
from  the  dead,  he,  no  doubt^  expounds  Moses  and  the 
Prophets  as  not  precluding,  but  rather  favouring,  on  the 
true  and  laige  view  of  their  scope  and  purpose,  this  spi« 
ritual  Messiahship.  Ko  doubt  he  deprecates  the  ten* 
dency  of  the  Jewish  mind  to  dwell  upon  the  vulgar  idea 
of  outward  royalty  in  connection  with  the  reign  of  reli- 
gion. He  deprecates  the  Jewish  thirst  for  war  and  con* 
quest,  and  describes  the  purer  royalty  of  one  who  should 
sway  the  hearts  of  men  of  all  nations  and  kindred  and 
tongues.    He  gives  prominence  to  eveiy  more  spiritual 
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fhougbt  in  their  national  hope ;  and  wheieyer  prophets 
announce  a  Prince  of  Peace  and  anticipate  an  age  of 
peace,  he  points  to  these  as  the  real  attributes  of  the 
Messiah's  reign,  and  makes  peace  itself  a  word  of  diviner 
blessing  to  the  inward  soul  than  even  the  prophets  had 
meant  it  to  convey. 

Then,  again  (still  judging  by  his  conduct  throughout 
his  mission),  we  naturally  suppose  that  the  risen  Jesus, 
in  expounding  Moses  and  the  Prophets^  may  have  point- 
edly shewn  that  many  things  generally  r^arded  by  his 
countrymen  as  spoken  concerning  him,  had  really  no 
allusion  to  him  at  all,  at  least  not  as  direct  predictions 
of  his  work  and  office.  We  have  seen  how  free  and 
loose  was  the  Jewish  habit  of  scriptural  quotation. 
When  his  disciples  woxdd  quote  Elias  as  an  example  for 
calling  down  fire  from  heaven,  we  know  how  he  rebuked 
them  (Luke  ix.  54,  &c.)  for  that  application  of  Scriptura 
To  the  Sadducees,  in  reproval  of  their  gros&i  and  sceptical 
interpretation  of  the  Law  of  Moses,  he  said,  ^'Ye  do 
greatly  err,  not  knowing  the  Scriptures  nor  the  power  of 
God"  (Matt  xxiL  29,  &c.).  And  to  Pilate,  when  chaiged 
with  treason  against  Csesar  by  those  who  knew  he  claimed 
to  be  the  Messiah,  he  said,  ''  My  kingdom  is  not  of  this 
world."  All  applications  of  scriptural  language,  however 
prevalent  in  Jewish  use,  and  however  exalting  to  the 
kingly  power  and  magnificence  of  him  to  whom  they 
were  popularly  applied,  he  must,  we  think,  have  at  least 
passed  by,  if  not  more  actively  disclaimed,  in  expound* 
ing  in  all  the  Jewish  Scriptures  the  things  concerning 
himself 

But  I  think  it  probable  that  he  would  dwell  more  on 
the  general  spirit  of  Moses  and  the  Prophets,  than  upon 
any  particular  passages  and  words.  Certainly  their 
general  bearing  upon  the  Gospel  Age  to  come  is  much 
more  easily  traceable  than  their  verbal  references  to  it 


If  JesTLS  on  this  occasion  shewed,  in  broad,  bold  lines 
of  light,  the  relation  of  the  opening  to  the  closing  dis- 
pensation,— ^the  fitness  of  the  Jewish  religion  to  prepare 
men's  minds  for  still  better  things,  and  its  unfitness  to 
be  r^arded  as  itself  the  good  that  conld  satisfy  the  re- 
ligious wants  of  the  human  race  in  all  ages  ; — ^if  he  only 
repeated  from  his  Sermon  on  the  Mount  some  of  his 
illustrations  of  the  mode  of  enlarging  the  Jewish  morality 
into  the  Christian,  and,  from  his  conversation  with  the 
woman  of  Samaria^  his  enlargement  of  the  idea  of  wor- 
ship from  that  which  the  Jew  localized  in  Jerusalem 
and  the  Samaritan  on  the  holy  Mount  Gerizim,r  into 
the  simply  grand  Christian  idea  that  "  Grod  is  a  Spirit; 
and  they  that  worship  Him  must  worship  Blm  in  spirit 
and  in  truth ;" — ^if  he  did  this  and  no  more,  the  disciples 
on  the  way  to  Emmaus  might  feel  that  they  thenceforth 
really  understood  Moses  and  the  Prophets  in  their  rela- 
tion to  the  Christ  now  manifested,  and  might  be  satisfied 
that  it  behoved  Christ  even  to  suffer  as  he  had  done,  and 
to  enter  thus  upon  his  glorious  reign !  Of  textual  quo- 
tations, they  might  never  see  the  end;  but  the  great 
relation  of  the  Law  to  the  Gospel,  of  Moses  and  the  Pro- 
phets to  Christ,  is  not  to  be  obscured  by  textual  diffi- 
culties, nor  does  it  depend  for  its  developement  upon 
textual  niceties.  The  true  spirit  of  progressive  Judaism 
developes  itself  into  active  sympathy  with  the  spirit  of 
the  opening  Gospel 

From  this  broad  and  elevated  point  of  view,  let  us 
now  briefly  glance  at  the  contents  of  those  Old-Testa- 
ment Scriptures  in  which  Moses  and  the  Prophets  hav^ 
virtually  throughout,  and  verbally  and  expressly  in  some 
places,  spoken  the  things  concerning  Christ. 

He  "  began  at  Moses."  The  testimony  of  Moses  to 
Christ  and  Christianity  is  twofold :  (1)  as  historian  of 
the  patriarchal  dispensations  of  religion  before  his  own 
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time,  and  (2)  as  himself  the  Lawgiver  to  the  Jewish 
people.  Looking  back  from  the  Christian  point  of  view, 
we  see  in  those  simple  records  of  the  primitive  race  of 
men,  and  of  the  communications  which  they  were  per- 
mitted to  hold  (through  some  undescribed  agency  or 
other)  with  the  Divine  Being,  a  manifest  intimation, 
from  the  very  first,  of  the  care  of  the  Almighty  Father 
for  the  spiritual  happiness  of  His  children.  The  reli* 
gious  ideas,  that  God  is  One,  that  God  is  good,  that 
God  loveth  righteousness  and  hateth  iniquity,  were  the 
blessed  gift  of  His  earliest  revelations  to  those  with 
whom  He  walked  in  Eden,  to  those  whom  He  saved 
from  the  flood,  and  to  Abraham,  Isaac  and  Jacob,  among 
whose  tents  He  dwelt  This  primitive  religion  of  the 
ancestors  of  the  Jewish  race,  contrasting,  as  it  painfully 
does,  with  the  earliest  records  of  religion  everywhere 
else  in  the  world,  plainly  bespeaks  the  Divine  interven- 
tion in  the  past,  and  therein  tells  of  the  Christ  that 
was  to  coma  Whether  particular  passages  interspersed 
throughout  its  venerable  records  have  a  more  direct 
verbal  reference  to  him  or  not,  where  their  language  is, 
to  say  the  least,  strikingly  applicable ; — ^whether,  in  the 
enmity  between  the  serpent  and  the  seed  of  the  woman, 
there  be  special  reference  to  Christ,  or  to  all  that  is 
good  in  all  human  beings,  and  perfectly  good  in  Christ, 
their  spiritual  head ; — ^whether  Noah's  preservation  was 
rightly  understood  by  the  Jews  to  testify  simply  the 
approval  of  God  towards  the  righteous  in  his  own  age, 
or  was  also  designed  at  the  time  (as  Christians  have  since 
commonly  understood  it)  to  point  to  the  future  salvation 
by  Christ; — and  whether  Abraham  took  the  promise^ 
that  "  in  his  seed  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  should  be 
blessed,"  as  merely  giving  the  temporal  hope  which  the 
Jews  chiefly  cherished  in  point  of  fact,  or  whether  he 
took  it  in  anticipation^  as  we  may  in  retrospect  interpret 
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it,  to  portend  the  spiritual  blessings  of  ChrisVs  Gospel 
for  all  the  nations  of  the  world ; — at  any  rate,  the  divine 
foists  are  here  in  the  books  of  Moses,  those  fax^ts  through 
which  Almighty  God  was  preparing  the  germ  of  pure 
religion  for  its  future  developement  through  many  stages, 
till  it  should  blossom  into  the  Christian  morality  and  the 
Christian  hopa  "Spinning  at  Moses,"  the  risen  Lord 
doubtless  expounded  these  great  features  of  the  patriarchal 
religion  as  ''  things  concerning  himself" 

Then  Moses,  as  Lawgiver,  has  his  own  personal  testi- 
mony-also  to  giva  He  carries  revealed  religion  a  great 
step  forward.  Becording  the  patriarchal  revelations,  he 
himself  further  reveals  the  Law.  What  does  it  tell  of 
Christ? 

In  its  whole  character  and  provisions,  the  Law  is  evi- 
dently temporal,  local,  and  therein  prospective.  Local 
and  limited  it  must  have  been  always  felt  to  be,  through 
the  very  nature  of  its  ceremonies  and  its  single  place  of 
sacrificial  worship.  Their  outside,  carnal  character  must 
have  made  every  spiritual-minded  Jew  look  for  an  in- 
ward meaning,  if  not  for  a  future  fulfilment  and  abolition^ 
of  the  ceremonies  themselves.  Jesus  Christ,  reviewing 
the  completed  ages,  declares  them  fulfilled  in  his  Gospel, 
and  sees  in  them  the  preparation,  and  virtually  the  pre- 
diction, of  the  coming  Age.  These  ceremonies  were  the 
"  shadows  of  the  true  tabernacle."  "  The  Law  was  the 
schoolmaster  to  bring  men  to  Christ"  If  we  did  not 
find  one  word  recorded,  by  which  the  Lawgiver  could  be 
proved  to  have  looked  forward  to  far  future  days,  his 
work  itself  is  plainly  predictiva  It  is  the  prophecy,  or 
rather  the  promise,  of  the  good  God,  that  He  will  still 
watch  over  the  spiritual  instruction  and  developement  of 
the  human  raca 

But  Moses  spoke,  in  express  words  and  in  a  most  em- 
phatic way,  a  prediction,  which,  if  it  does  not  point  to 
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Jesus  solely  or  peculiarly,  includes  him  and  is  completed 
in  him.    He  solemnly  said  to  the  people  of  Israel : 

**  The  Lord  thy  Grod  will  raise  up  unto  thee  a  Prophet  firom 
the  midst  of  thee,  of  thy  hrethren,  like  unto  me  ;  imto  him  ye 
shall  hearken ;  according  to  all  that  thou  desiredst  of  the  Lord 
thy  God  in  Horeh  in  the  day  of  the  assembly,  saying,  Let  me 
not  hear  again  the  voice  of  the  Lord  my  God,  neither  let  me 
see  this  great  fire  any  more,  that  I  die  not  And  the  Lord 
said  unto  me.  They  have  well  spoken  that  which  they  have 
spoken.  I  will  raise  them  up  a  Prophet  from  among  their 
brethren,  like  unto  thee,  and  will  put  my  words  in  his  mouth; 
and  he  shall  speak  unto  them  all  that  I  shall  command  him. 
And  it  shall  come  to  pass,  that  whosoever  will  not  hearken 
imto  my  words  which  he  shall  speak  in  my  name,  I  will  re- 
quire it  of  him.  But  the  prophet,  which  shall  presume  to 
speak  a  word  in  my  name,  which  I  have  not  commanded  him 
to  speak,  or  that  shall  speak  in  the  name  of  other  gods,  even 
that  prophet  shall  die.  And  if  thou  say  in  thine  heart.  How 
shall  we  know  the.  word  which  the  Lord  hath  not  spoken  f 
When  a  prophet  speaketh  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  if  the  thing 
follow  not,  nor  come  to  pass,  that  is  the  thing  which  the  Lord 
hath  not  spoken,  but  the  prophet  hath  spoken  it  presumptu- 
ously: thou  shalt  not  be  afraid  of  him"  (Deut  xviii  15 — 22). 

The  simplest  and  most  obvious  meaning  to  ascribe  to 
these  words  is,  that  a  succession  of  prophets  (or  teachers, 
in  the  large  Jewish  sense  of  the  word)  should  arise — 
men  like  Moses — to  mediate  the  Divine  commands  to- 
wards their  fellow-men.  (See  VoL  L  p.  276.)  Such  a 
succession  of  prophets  was  given ;  and  the  series  was 
crowned  by  Jesus  and  his  apostles.  In  two  of  the  earliest 
recorded  apostolical  discourses,  one  by  Peter  and  the 
other  by  Stephen  (Acts  iii  22,  23,  and  viL  37),  these 
words  of  Moses  are  most  appropriately  and  powerfully 
quoted  as  fiQfilled  in  Jesus  Christ  There  is  no  difficulty 
in  expounding  to  the  very  letter,  in  the  Scriptures  of 
Moses,  these  things  as  "concerning  Christ" 
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''And  all  the  pTopheis/'  the  risen  Teacher  also  appealed 
to.  Not  minutely,  textuaUy  and  verbally,  one  would 
think,  was  it  possible  for  him,  that  afternoon,  to  run 
through  the  multitude  of  books  thus  designated.  Nor, 
as  already  hinted,  should  we  in  that  manner  gain  the 
dearest,  broadest  and  truest  idea  of  the  foreshadowing 
of  the  Gospel  in  the  Jewish  Scriptures.  The  plainest 
and  strongest  testimony  of  these  prophets  to  the  Christ 
as  destined  to  come,  is  foimd  in  the  general  character  of 
their  writings; — ^so  unsacerdotal,  so  anti-ceremonial,  so 
purely  moral,  are  the  representations  they  constantly 
give  of  religion ; — so  well  do  they  fulfil  the  service  of 
purifying  and  refining  Judaism,  tiU  it  becomes  in  their 
hands  almost  a  practical  anticipation  of  Christianity. 
The  Jewish  prophets  (as  we  have  continually  observed 
in  analyzing  their  writings)  always  make  prominent  the 
mardl  and  devotional  side  of  Judaism.  If  there  was  a 
danger  of  sacrifice  and  ceremony  being  preferred  to 
virtue  and  holiness  of  hearty — if  the  ceremonial  priest- 
hood were  liable  to  degenerate  into  formalists  and  pha- 
risees, — ^the  succession  of  Jewish  prophets  wad  the  healthy 
antidote  to  this  tendency.  They  are  the  preachers  of 
pure  morals.  They  make  light  of  the  ceremonies,  which 
were  still  obligatory  under  the  Law.  They  turn  men's 
minds  altogether  to  the  practice  of  virtue  and  spiritual 
piety.  In  this  they  are  really  the  prophets  of  the  Christ 
to  coma  They  are  preparing  the  way,  whether  con- 
sciously or  unconsciously,  for  his  Gospel 

Meanwhile,  these  prophets  (as  we  have  already  seen) 
are  all  full  of  a  vague  idea  of  a  bright  future  about  to 
dawn.  It  is  indeed  a  Jewish  future,  a  national  hope, 
and  yet  including  the  Gentiles  also  as  the  destined  re- 
cipients of  spiritual  blessings  from  Judea.  Very  vague, 
but  most  genial  and  most  true  to  the  aspiring  and  trustful 
dictates  of  the  religious  nature,  is  this  Jewish  hope, 
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whicli  expresses  itself  in  the  words  of  many  of  these 
prophets,  and  which  never  found  itself  satisfied  till,  in 
the  days  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  it  consented  at  last  to 
part  with  its  temporal  and  outside  dress,  and  recognize 
in  him  the  spiritual  Saviour  for  whom  it  inly  yearned. 
The  Apostle  Peter  speaks  of  these  older  prophets  as 
having  "inquired  and  searched  diligently,  what,  or  what 
manner  of  time,  the  spirit  of  Christ  which  was  in  them 
did  signify,  when  it  testified  beforehand  the  sufferings 
of  Christ  and  the  glory  that  should  follow ;"  and  adds, 
that  it  was  revealed  to  them  "that,  not  imto  themselves, 
but  unto  us,  they  did  minister  these  things," — "things 
which  the  angels  desire  to  look  into"  (1  Pet  i  10 — 12). 
So  the  writer  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  after  enume- 
rating the  men  of  faith  in  olden  times,  says,  "These  all, 
having  obtained  a  good  report  through  failli,  received  not 
the  promises,  God  having  provided  some  better  thing 
for  us,  that  they  should  not,  without  us,  be  made  per- 
fect" (Heb.  XL  39,  40).  In  this  way  all  the  prophets,  in 
their  vaguest  longings  for  the  dimly-seen  future,  and 
imder  a  sense  of  the  incompleteness  of  the  dispensation 
in  which  they  stood,  put  upon  record  thoughts  and  aspi- 
rations which,  in  spirit  at  least,  and  in  the  great  inter- 
pretation of  events,  were  claimed  by  Christ  as  among 
"the  things  concerning  himself" 

And  among  these  "prophets"  are  also  included,  ac- 
cording to  Jewish  usage,  the  psalmists,  and  generally  all 
the  devotional  and  moral  writers  of  the  Jewish  Scriptures. 
The  Psalms,  the  Proverbs,  the  Ecclesiastes,  the  book 
of  Job,  all  develope  (like  the  Prophets  more  strictly  so 
called)  the  moral  and  devotional  side  of  Judaism,  and  in 
490  doing  they  are  truly  anticipators  of  Christianity  and 
pioneers  of  its  way.  While  the  Jewish  ceremonies  filled 
the  books  of  Moses,  and  occupied  not  only  the  temple 
services  but  many  home  incidents  in  the  life  of  the  pious 
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Jew,  tempting  the  Pharisaic  spirit  to  ostentation  and 
arrogance, — ^these  books  of  Jewish  morals  and  devotion, 
and  of  earnest,  reverent  speculation  upon  Grod's  high 
providence  and  man's  faculties,  duties  and  hopes,  were 
the  nutriment  of  the  inner  religious  life  to  this  nation 
who  worshiped  the  One  spiritual  God.  And  those  who 
had  most  deeply  imbibed  the  moral  and  devotional  spirit 
of  these  Jewish  Scriptures,  were  the  least  "slow  of  heart " 
to  perceive  how  they  pointed  to  "something  better"  as 
in  reserve,  and  to  welcome  that  something  better  when 
given  in  Jesus  Christ. 

In  this  way  at  least,  with  however  much  or  however 
littte  besides  of  mere  verbal  reference,  the  Scriptures  of 
Moses  and  the  Prophets  point  to  Christ  and  are  fulfilled 
(completed,  verified,  accomplished,  made  one  grand  whole) 
in  hiTTi, 

We  have  now  examined  all  the  all^d  predictions 
from  the  Old  Testament  that  are  quoted  in  the  first  three 
Gospela  There  are  a  few  additional  ones  in  John's 
Gospel  still  to  be  considered.  They  will  require  very 
brief  comment  They  are  generally  very  free,  and  some- 
times loose,  quotations ;  and  their  application  is  usually 
such  as  at  once  declares  itself  simply  illustrative,  and  not 
strictly  predictive.  These  will  complete  this  long  chapter, 
and  wiU  fairly  establish  the  rule  of  interpretation  ap- 
plicable to  the  Old-Testament  quotations  in  the  remain- 
ing books  of  the  New, 

35. 

John  i  51 :  <<  Hereafter  ye  shall  see  heaven  opened,  and 
the  angels  of  Gk>d  ascending  and  descending  upon  the  Son  of 
Man," 

seems  a  pretty  plain  allusion  to  Jacob's  vision  (Gen. 
xxviii  12),  in  which  that  patriarch  saw  the  angels  of  God 
ascending  and  descending  on  the  ladder,  or  flight  of  steps^ 
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fix)m  eaith  to  heaven.  Jesus  Christ  does  not^  indeed, 
quote  this  as  a  prophecy  of  his  own  spiritual  intercourse 
with  the  Divine  Being,  but  uses  it  as  an  illustration, 
appropriate  and  tasteful  It  would  have  had  the  same 
force  exactly  if  the  evangelist  had  added,  "  Then  shall 
the  Scripture  be  fulfilled." 

36. 
John  ii  17  (on  the  cleansing  of  the  temple)  :  ''His  disciples 
remembered  that  it  was  written,  The  zeal  of  thine  house  eateth 
me  up." 

The  quotation  is  from  Ps.  Ixix.  9,  a  Psalm  ascribed 
to  David  ;  and  if  written  originally  by  David,  probably 
adapted  afterwards  to  the  Babylonian  or  Syrian  times  of 
persecution : 

''  For  the  zeal  of  thine  house  hath  eaten  me  up ; 
And  the  reproaches  of  them  that  reproached  thee  are  fallen 
upon  me." 

The  disciples  remember  it  as  a  record  of  the  past; 
they  apply  it  as  suitable  to  the  present 

37. 

John  iii  14,  15  :  '' As  Moses  lifted  up  the  serpent  in  the 
wilderness,  even  so  must  the  Son  of  Man  be  liftied  up  ;  that 
whosoever  believeth  in  him  should  not  perish,  but  have  eternal 
life." 

(See  Numbers  xxL  6 — 9.)  It  is  a  comparison,  tasteful 
and  forcible,  to  the  Jewish  mind  especially; — ^it  is  an 
application,  a  fidfilment,  without  regarding  the  former 
event  as  a  type  or  prediction  of  the  latter.  It  is  like 
**  the  sign  of  the  prophet  Jonah"  (in  No.  13)  ;  a  verbal 
coincidence  suggesting  the  reference. 

38. 
John  V.  39,  40:  ^^ Search  the  Scriptures  (Jesus  said  to  the 
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JewB^  for  in  them  ye  think  ye  have  eteinal  life ;  and  Aeytxte 
they  i«AmA  tatify  of  me.** 

This  general  reference  opens,  but  without  settling,  the 
whole  subject,  as  folly  discussed  in  No.  34 

39. 
John  V.  46,  47  :  "  Had  ye  believed  Moses,  ye  would  have 
believed  me ;  for  he  wrote  of  me,** 

No  doubt  the  celebrated  passage,  "A  prophet  shall 
the  Lord  raise  up,  like  me,*'  &c.,  already  considered  in 
No.  34. 

40. 

John  vi  14,  15:  "Then  those  men,  when  they  had  seen 
the  miracle  that  Jesus  did,  said.  This  is  of  a  truth  that  Pro- 
phet thai  should  come  into  the  world.  When  Jesus  therefore 
perceived  that  they  would  come  and  take  him  by  force,  to  make 
him  a  hvng^  he  departed  again  to  a  mountain  himself  alone.'* 

Here  is  the  Jewish  expectation  of  a  prophet,  and  of 
that  prophet  as  a  king. 

41. 
John  VL  45 :  "It  is  written  in  the  prophets,  And  they  shall 
be  all  taught  of  God.     Every  man,  therefore,  that  hath  heard 
and  hath  learned  of  the  Eather,  cometh  unto  me." 

The  allusion  is  to  one  or  both  of  the  following  pas- 
sages, in  which  the  Jewish  future  is  earnestly  anticipated 
as  an  age  of  purer  religion : 

Is.  Uv.  13 : 
"And  all  thy  children  shall  be  taught  of  Jehovah ; 
And  great  shall  be  the  peace  of  thy  childrea" 

Jerem.  xxxL  33,  34  : 
"  After  those  days,  saith  Jehovah, 
I  will  put  my  law  in  their  inward  parts, 
And  write  it  in  their  hearts ; 
And  I  will  be  their  God,  and  they  shall  be  my  people. 
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And  they  shall  teach  no  more  evGrj  man  his  neighbour^ 

And  eveiy  man  his  brother,  saying,  Know  Jehovah : 

For  they  shall  all  know  me, 

From  the  least  of  them  nnto  the  greatest  of  them,  saith 
Jehovah." 

42. 

John  yiL  37 — 39  :  ''Jesus  stood  and  cried,  saying.  If  any 
man  thirsty  let  him  come  unto  me  and  drink.  He  that  be- 
lieveth  on  me,  as  the  Scripture  hath  said,  out  of  his  belly  shall 
flow  rivers  of  living  water.  (But  this  he  spake  of  the  Spirit^ 
which  they  that  believe  on  him  should  receive,"  &c.) 

These  very  words  are  nowhere  to  be  found  in  the 
Scripture.    The  passages  most  like  are  the  following : 

Prov.  xviii.  4 : 
^'  The  words  of  a  man's  mouth  are  as  deep  waters, 
And  the  wellnspring  of  wisdom  as  a  flowing  brook." 

Is.  xiiS: 
"Therefore  with  joy  shall  ye  draw  water  out  of  the  wella  of 
salvation." 

Is.  xliv.  3  : 
**  For  I  will  pour  water  upon  him  that  is  thirsty, 
And  floods  upon  the  dry  ground  : 
I  will  pour  my  spirit  upon  thy  seed. 
And  my  blessing  upon  thine  o£fepring." 

Is.  Iviii  11  : 
"  Thou  shalt  be  like  a  watered  garden, 
And  like  a  spring  of  water  whose  waters  fedl  not" 

Evidently  the  general  figure,  and  not  the  precise  words, 
is  designed  to  be  reproduced.  Probably  the  customary 
phrase,  "As  the  Scripture  hath  said,"  is  introduced  by 
the  evangelist,  and  does  not  belong  to  our  Lord's  own 
words, 

43. 

John  viiL  56  :  ''  Your  father  Abraham  rejoiced  to  see  my 
day :  and  he  saw  it»  and  was  glad" 
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The  promise  to  Abraham,  in  Gen.  xii  3  and  xxiL  18,  is, 
that  "in  his  seed  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  should  be 
blessed;" — a  blessing  conferred  npon  us  through  the 
history  of  the  Jewish  nation  as  the  seed  of  Abraham^ 
completed  in  Jesus  Christ  in  "  the  end  of  the  agea*' 

44. 

John  XL  49 — 52,  is  a  curious  passage,  where  the  evan- 
gelist^  recording  the  advice  of  Caiaphas  to  put  Jesus  to 
death  (because  "  it  was  expedient  that  one  man  should 
die  for  the  people,  and  that  the  whole  nation  perish 
not"),  says  that  the  high-priest  "did  not  speak  this  of 
himself,  but  prophesied  that  Jesus  should  die  for  that 
nation,  and  not  for  that  nation  only,  but  that  he  should 
gather  together  in  one  the  children  of  God  that  were 
scattered  abroad." 

Certainly  the  language  of  Caiaphas  himself  bears  no 
such  meaning,  nor  can  we  ascribe  any  such  thought  to 
the  mind  of  the  high-priest  But  John,  in  retrospect, 
gives  his  words  a  meaning  derived  from  the  progress  of 
eventa  He  says,  in  effect,  that  the  words  received  a 
higher  fulfilment  than  they  had  designed.  They  ad- 
mitted a  meaning  which  the  speaker  little  thought  o£ 
They  were  a  prophecy  of  a  death  fraught  with  more  than 
Jewish  and  temporal  deliverance. 

I  allude  to  this  (which  is  no  quotation  from  the  Old 
Testament)  as  explanatory  of  the  system  of  verbal  illus- 
tration and  parallel,  so  familiar  to  the  New-Testament 
writera  If  John  finds  the  fulfilment  of  the  high-priest's 
hostile  words  in  a  spiritual  and  Christian  sense,  it  was 
far  more  obvious  to  appropriate  the  expressions  of  the 
Hebrew  prophets,  psalmists  and  sages,  whenever  appli- 
cabla 

45. 

John  xii  34  :  ^'  The  people  answered  him,  We  have  heard 
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out  of  the  Law  that  Christ  abideth  for  erer :  and  how  sayest 
thou,  The  Sou  of  Man  must  be  lifted  up  T 

The  Jews  had  a  notion  that  their  Messiah  should  be 
immortal  on  eartL  They  said  they  had  "heard  it  out 
of  the  Law/'  But  we  search  Law,  Prophets  and  Psalms, 
in  vain  for  any  such  statement  The  wish  was  father  to 
the  thought  Prejudice  likes  to  quote  high  authority, 
and  believes  that  its  own  opinions  are  in  Scripture^ 
though  it  cannot  quote  chapter  and  verse  for  themu 

Such  passages  as  the  following, — ^Ps.  Ixxxix.  86,  37» 
ex.  4,  Is.  ix.  7,  Ezek  xxxviL  25,  Daa  iL  44?,  Micah  iv.  7, 
— are  referred  to  in  the  margin  of  the  Bible  as  probably 
alluded  to  in  this  popular  impression.  They  do  not  say 
that  the  king  shall  never  die,  but  that  the  kingdom  shaU 
he  everlasting.    Truly,  an  important  distinction  I 

46. 
John  xiiL  18  :  "I  speak  not  of  you  all :  I  know  whom  I 
have  chosen :  but  (that  the  Scripture  may  be  fulfilled),  He 
that  eateth  bread  with  me  hath  lifted  up  his  heel  against  me.** 

The  quotation  is  from  Ps.  xli  9,  written  by  David  in 
sickness,  when,  to  add  to  his  bodily  affliction,  he  had 
the  desertion  of  one  or  more  friends  to  complain  o£ 
Ahithophel  is  commonly  understood  to  be  pointed  at  in 
the  words : 

«  Yea,  mine  own  f&miliar  friend  in  whom  I  trusted, 
Which  did  eat  of  my  bread,  hath  lifted  up  his  heel  against 
me.'* 

The  quotation  is  apt  and  touching,  yet  not  perfectly 
appropriate.  Judas  was  not  Christ's  familiar  friend,  nor 
did  he  eat  of  his  bread  in  the  sense  of  the  original  Our 
Lord  therefore  adapts  the  expression  by  omitting  the 
one  phrase  and  changing  the  other  into  "eateth  bread 
foUk  me."  The  words,  "that  the  Scriptures,"  &a,  may 
be  John's,  not  Chrisf  s. 
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47. 
John  XV.  25  :  ^This  cometh  to  pass,  that  the  word  might 
be  falfilled  that  is  written  in  their  Law,  They  hated  me  withr 
out  a  cause." 

The  word  was  fulfilled ;  but  it  was  a  mere  word,  not 
a  prediction.  The  words  are  not  even  in  the  Law  proper, 
but  in  various  Psahns.  The  psalmist  speaks  of  some 
who  hate  him  without  cause,  and  fight  against  him 
without  cause  (Ps.  xxxv.  19,  Ixix,  4,  dx.  3).  Such  words 
were  indeed  verified  in  him  who  was  "holy,  harmless 
and  undefiled,  and  separate  from  sinners.'' 

48. 
John  xviL  12  :  ^  Those  that  thou  gayest  me,  I  have  kept 
(and  none  of  them  is  lost  but  the  son  of  perdition);  that  the 
Scripture  might  be  fulfilled." 

There  is  nothing  to  be  found  respecting  the  "son  of 
perdition,"  nor  indeed  is  there  any  prediction  of  Judas 
whatever  in  the  Old  Testament.  The  recurrent  phrase^ 
"That  the  Scripture  might  be  fulfilled,"  seems  to  have 
dropped  in  here,  as  it  were,  mechanically  ifrom  the  evan- 
gelists pen.  It  is  wisely  suggested,  indeed  (see  Palfrey, 
p.  182),  "that  the  fulfilment  of  Scripture  here  brought 
to  view  refers,  not  to  the  loss  of  the  son  of  perdition, 
but  to  the  keeping  of  the  other  disciplea"  This  is  very 
likely ;  but  still  the  fulfilment  is  not  verbal ;  for  there 
is  nothing  to  be  found  in  the  Old  Scriptures  applicable 
in  words  to  those  whom  he  had  "kept"  The  fulfilment 
of  Scripture  is  in  the  wide  sense  of  the  establishment  of 
the  GospeL  This  was  taking  place  through  the  faith- 
fulness of  those  respecting  whom  Jesus  says,  "  While  I 
was  in  the  world,  I  kept  them  in  thy  name,  and  none  of 
them  is  lost  (but  the  son  of  perdition) ;  that  the  Scrip 
ture  might  be  fulfilled." 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  evangelist,  presently  aftei; 
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notes  with  equal  caxe  the  fulfilment  of  his  Mastoids  words 
jnst  now  spoken  In  zviii  8,  9,  when  Judas  and  the 
oficers  come  to  apprehend  him,  he  says, ''  If  ye  seek  me, 
let  these  go  their  way;"  and  John  immediately  adds, 
"  That  the  saying  might  be  fulfilled  which  he  spake,  Of 
them  which  tixou  gayest  me  have  I  lost  none."  Not  the 
highest  and  worthiest  fulfilment  of  his  Lord's  words ;  but 
we  see  how  strong  is  the  desire  of  noting  coincidences^ 
parallels  or  other  fulfilments. 

49. 
John  xix.  28  :  ''After  this,  Jesus,  knowing  that  all  things 
were  now  accompHshed,  that  the  Scripture  might  be  fulfilled, 
saith,  I  thirst" 

Theologians  have  spent  idle  time,  to  no  purpose,  in 
searching  for  any  Scripture  that  says  this.  Probably  the 
phrase  about  fulfilment  should  be  taken  with  what  goes 
before,  not  with  what  follows.  And  then  we  have  the 
better  and  higher  sense  brought  out :  knowing  that  all 
things  were  accomplished  in  fulfilment  of  the  Scriptures, 
Jesus  had,  at  length,  and  not  till  then,  a  thought  to  spend 
upon  his  own  sensations  of  agony,  and  said,  I  thirst 
Beautiful  and  true  this  meaning !  But  the  continually- 
recurrent  phrase  is  so  purely  parenthetical,  that  it  might 
easily  be  spared,  or  might  seem  to  have  been  somewhat 
carelessly  and  mechanically  thrown  in,  perhaps  by  a 
transcriber. 

50. 
John  xix.  36  : ''  These  things  were  done,  that  the  Scripture 
should  be  fulfilled,  A  bone  of  him  shall  not  be  broken." 

The  Scripture  spoken  of  (Exod.  xii  11  and  46),  de- 
scribing the  ceremony  of  the  passover,  directs  that  it  be 
eaten  in  haste,  with  sandals  on  feet  and  staff  in  hand,  as 
by  men  preparing  for  flight,  and  that  not  a  bone  of  the 
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paAchal  lamb  ahall  be  broken  (which  men  wotdd  do 
when  they  had  time  leisurely  to  taste  the  marrow).  The 
BilegedfulfilmeTU  is,  the  omission  of  the  soldiers  at  the 
cross  to  break  the  legs  of  Jesus,  who  was  dead  already ! 
It  seems,  at  first  sight,  one  of  the  most  fcur-fetched  and 
inappropriate  of  applications.  The  intelligence  of  the 
reader  revolts ;  his  good  taste  is  offended.  Such  a  com- 
parison could  scarcely  have  occurred  to  the  evangelist 
at  the  awful  hour  of  the  crucifixion.  But  he  wrote  his 
Grospel  long  years  afterwards,  when  the  cross  of  Christ 
was  looked  at  with  less  of  aaguish  and  more  of  exulta* 
tion,  and  when  the  comparison  had  grown  familiar  (which 
we  see  in  1  Cor.  v.  7)  of  Jesus  Christ  to  the  Jewish 
passover,  as  the  great  deliverance  from  the  bondage  of 
the  Law.  So,  with  this  expressive  figure  in  his  mind,  the 
evangelist  finds  a  detailed  resemblaace,  where  a  better 
taste  would  still  avoid  the  details.  At  all  events,  this 
fviJUUng  of  Scriptwre  shews  very  decisively  how  wide 
and  lax  the  use  of  that  phrase  was. 

51. 

The  next  verse  is  an  equally  lax  accommodation  of 
ancient  Scripture  to  passing  incident : 

John  xix.  37  :  ^  And  agam,  another  Scripture  saith.  They 
shall  look  on  him  whom  they  pierced." 

In  Zech.  xii  10,  the  Almighty,  representing  himself 
(in  the  words  of  the  prophet)  as  grieved  and  woimded 
by  the  ingratitude  of  his  people,  says, 

**  And  I  will  pour  upon  the  house  of  David, 
And  upon  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem, 
The  spirit  of  grace  and  of  supplications ; 
And  they  shall  lOok  upon  (to)  me  whom  they  have  pierced,** 
&c 

This  is  no  prediction  of  the  Gospel  event,  nor  is  the 
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application  very  suitable;  but  the  passage  associated 
itself  in  the  evangelist's  mind  with  the  event  he  was 
describing. 

52. 
John  zx.  9  :  **  As  yet  they  knew  not  the  Scripture,  that  he 
must  rise  again  from  the  dead." 

The  disciples  at  the  sepulchre  are  the  persons  spoken 
o£  It  is  impossible  (as  already  observed)  to  find  any 
Scripture  of  the  Old  Testament  which  clearly  foretels 
the  rising  of  Christ  from  the  dead.  No  such  expectation 
had  been  formed  by  the  most  religious  Jews  from  their 
study  of  the  Scriptures.  But  those  Scriptures  must,  at 
least,  be  so  interpreted  as  not  to  preclude  such  a  con- 
summation. They  must  be  so  read  as  to  permit  the 
great  and  true  fulfilment  And  this  is  the  meaning  of 
the  verse  before  ua  They  did  not  so  understand  the 
Scriptures  as  to  admit  the  thought  of  a  resurrection. 
They  soon  learnt  to  read  them  as  not  precluding  it ;  and 
God  was  his  own  interpreter  for  all  besides,  in  the  new 
religious  history  now  opening  to  the  world. 


PART  I. 

THE  FOUE  GOSPELS; 

OB,  CHRISTIANITT  AS  TAUGHT  BY  JESUS  CHRIST  HIMSELF. 


Thb  simplest  and  most  obvions  division  of  the  books 
of  the  New  Testament  is  into  two  parts  : 

L  The  four  Gospels,  or  histories  of  the  life  of  Jesus 
Christ,  presenting  the  earliest  scriptural  aspect  of  Chris* 
tianity,  as  taught  by  the  Founder  himself ;  and 

II  The  Acts  of  the  Apostles  and  the  apostolical 
Letters  to  various  churches  and  individuals  ;  which  pre* 
sent  the  second  scriptural  aspect  of  Christianity,  in  the 
preaching  and  writings  of  the  apostles  of  Jesus  Christ 
after  his  death,  and  in  their  controversies  with  Jews  on 
the  one  hand  and  Gentiles  on  the  other. 

These  two  divisions  embrace  all  the  books  of  the  New 
Testament,  except  the  Apocalypse,  or  Eevelation  of  St 
John,  which  is  quite  of  a  different  kind  from  all  the 
rest,  and  must  be  reserved  for  distinct  consideration. 

The  order  in  which  the  books  of  the  New  Testament 
were  wiitten,  was  very  different  from  that  in  which  they 
stand  conveniently  arranged  for  our  Christian  usa  First 
the  histories,  and  then  the  illustrative  epistles,  is  plainly 
the  true  order  for  the  reader ;  but  the  reverse  was  the 
order  in  which  the  books  were  written,  namely:  epistles 

VOL.  n.  X 
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first,  in  aid  and  illustration  of  the  oral  preaching  of  the 
Gospel,  and  the  retrospective  record  of  that  preaching 
afterwards,  when  the  eye-and-ear-witnesses  of  the  min- 
istry of  Jesus  were  fast  resigning  their  work  to  others' 
hands.  Then,  and  not  till  then,  were  the  Gospel  his- 
tories written,  to  supply  to  future  ages  the  knowledge 
of  the  things  hitherto  attested  by  word  of  mouth.  Some 
of  St  Paul's  letters  were,  no  doubt,  the  earliest  written 
books  of  the  New  Testament  While  he  was  addressing 
these  to  various  churches  and  individuals,  on  occasions 
arising  out  of  his  ministry,  the  four  Gh)spels  were  still 
unwritten ;  and  if  (as  is  very  likely  in  itself,  and  seems 
clear  fipom  the  opening  verses  of  Luke's  Gospel)  there 
already  existed  some  more  or  less  full  records  of  the 
life  and  actions,  the  instructions  and  miracles,  of  Jesus 
Chiisti  which  had  been  compiled  and  preserved  by  his 
personal  Mends  and  disciples,  these  were  not  in  general 
use  at  any  rate,  nor  were  they  the  means  by  which  the 
Gospel  was  in  those  days  chiefly  promulgated.  The  early 
Christian  churches  learnt  their  Christianity  by  hearing, 
not  by  reading.  The  apostles  preached  the  history  of 
Christy  before  any  of  them  wrote  it 

Dr.  Lardner  regards  the  Epistles  to  the  Thessalonians 
as  the  earliest  written  books  of  the  New  Testament, 
dating  them  A.D.  52.  The  rest  of  St  Paul's  letters  he 
refers  to  the  period  firom  62  to  62;  the  Hebrews  he 
dates  63 ;  the  Epistle  of  James,  61  or  62 ;  those  of  Peter, 
64.  Then  he  places  the  Gospels  of  Matthew,  Mark  and 
Luke,  and  Luke's  history  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles, 
about  63  and  64 ;  Jude's  Epistle,  64  or  65 ;  John's 
Gospel,  68 ;  his  First  Epistle  about  80 ;  and  his  Second 
and  Third  between  80  and  90 ;  and  the  Sevelation,  95 
or  96.  (Plan  prefixed  to  Hist  of  Apostles  and  Evangel- 
ists, Kippis's  Edit,  YoL  VL)  I  am  not  aware  that  more 
modem  criticism  has  done  anything  to  invalidate  the 
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general  correctness  of  this  chronological  scheme.  Its 
leading  features  are  quite  in  accordance  with  the  motives 
naturally  ascribable  to  the  writers  of  the  Epistles  and 
the  Gospels  respectively ;  and  it  is  fully  borne  out  by 
the  internal  marks  of  authorship  which  the  books  them- 
selves present.  A  much  later  period  has  indeed,  by  some 
German  critics,  been  ascribed  to  the  four  Gospels ;  but 
this  has  been  done  in  defiance  of  the  testimony  alike  of 
Christian  and  of  Heathen*  antiquity,  and  on  the  strength 
of  conjectural  arguments  alone,  the  chief  attractions  of 
which  appear  to  have  been  their  ingenuity  and  their 
boldnesa  I  shall  glance  at  these  in  their  place ;  but  shall 
not  give  them  a  greater  proportionate  claim  on  my  reader's 
time  than  I  have  found  them  to  command  over  my  own 
convictions. 

The  Foub  Gosfelb,  by  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke  and 
John,  are  four  several  biographical  accounts  of  Jesus 
Christ, — four  several  memoirs,  or  histories  of  his  life 
and  teaching. 

The  word  Gospel  is  continually  applied  in  these  books 
to  the  iubstance  of  Christ s  mission:  thus,  "he  preached 
the  Gk)spel;"  "repent  and  believe  the  GospeL"  Pro- 
perly denoting  the  substance  of  Christ's  mission,  it  is 
also  prefixed  to  the  memoirs  of  that  mission  as  their 
title.  The  original  Greek  word  is  evaru/d,  literally 
meaning  goodrtidvngs  (a  truly  descriptive  name  for  the 
revelation  of  God  in  Jesus  Christ) ;  whence  come  our 
English  words  evcmgelist  for  the  writer  of  the  history, 
and  evcmgeUcal  for  the  nature  of  the  contents.  Oospel 
is  an  Anglo-Saxon  word,  with  exactly  the  same  meaning, 

*  Celsoi,  the  acatd  and  elaborate  opponent  of  Christianity,  who  'wrote 
about  A.D.  176,  attests  the  leading  Christian  facts  by  his  comments  on 
some  of  them  and  his  perversions  of  others ;  and  proves  the  existence,  in 
his  time,  of  many  books  of  the  New  Testament^  by  his  quotations  from 
them.    (See  Lardner,  Vol  YIU.  p.  9,  ko.) 
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namely,  goodrspd^  or  else  QoSs  spel;  "good  news,"  or 
"  Gtod's  news  ;" — a  beautiful  and  true  description  of  the 
contents  of  these  books.  So  we  have  here  OocFs  tidings 
according  to  Matthew,  who  has  written  the  life  of  Jesus 
Christ;  then  we  have  the  same  "Grospel"  according 
to  Mark  ;  the  same  again  as  written  by  Luke ;  and  the 
same  as  written  by  John ; — one  history  from  four  differ- 
ent pens. 

The  biographical  form  in  which  the  Christian  religion 
was  given  and  has  been  preserved,  is  remarkable.  Chris- 
tianity is  essentially  the  record  of  a  lifa  The  religion 
of  Jesus  is  inseparable  from  his  personal  history,  and 
from  the  picture  which  that  history  gives  us  of  his  cha- 
racter. Should  any  one  endeavour  to  tabulate  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Gospel  in  systematic  order,  or  to  arrange 
its  precepts  into  a  code  of  morals,  apart  from  the  living 
lustory  of  its  great  Prophet,  the  result  would  be  but  as 
the  dead  ashes  of  a  plant  in  the  chemist's  crucible,  from 
which  all  vitality  and  fr-agrance  were  evaporated  The 
scene,  the  circumstance,  the  occasion,  at  once  gives  to 
the  doctrine  or  the  precept  the  special  form  by  which  it 
may  seem,  at  first  sight,  limited,  and  also  directs  us  to 
the  principle  in  which  we  may  find  its  universality. 
Jesus  Christ  is  continually,  in  evident  unconsciousness 
himself,  the  central  figure  in  our  conception  of  Christian 
faith  and  duty.  We  cannot  separate  him  in  our  thoughts 
fix)m  what  he  said  and  daily  realized  of  a  Heavenly 
Father's  providence,  watchful  and  kind,  and  a  fatherly 
bosom  open  to  prayer.  We  cannot  separate  him  in  our 
thoughts  ftx)m  the  precepts  of  benevolent  love  and  self- 
sacrifice  which  gain  their  true  sanction  in  his  lifa  We 
cannot  detach  the  characteristic  parable  frx)m  its  speaker, 
nor  the  characteristic  miracle  frx)m  its  worker,  whose 
soul  is  embodied  in  the  word  and  the  act  We  cannot 
realize,  in  our  own  persons^  the  happiest  inspiration  or 
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the  most  blessed  solace  of  religion,  otherwise  than  through 
tacit  sympathy  with  his  heart's  anguish  and  his  spirit's 
peace.    Jesus  Christ  is  himself  the  GospeL 

It  has  not  been  so  with  other  religious  leaders,  in- 
spired or  uninspired.  In  no. other  case  does  the  personal 
Ufe  and  history  of  the  founder  occupy  this  prominence. 

Judaism  was  what  it  was,  as  a  system,  apart  from  the 
personal  character  of  its  founder.  His  laws  do  not  tell 
us  what  Moses  himself  was.  They  may  give  us  a  glimpse 
of  his  intellectual  ability,  but  nothing  more.  They  are 
best  understood  when  codified,  or  arranged  in  a  tabular 
view  under  their  appropriate  headings.  And,  so  arranged, 
they  shew  an  outward  system  well  adapted  for  the  world's 
special,  yet  temporary,  needs ;  because  what  the  world 
then  needed  was  a  system  of  outward  laws  and  ordinances^ 
not  merely  a  moral  and  spiritual  influence  addressing 
the  individual  heart  and  conscience. 

Mahomet,  professing  to  receive  both  Judaism  and 
Christianity,  and  to  improve  upon  them  both,  seems  not 
to  have  appreciated  the  progress  that  had  taken  place 
from  the  old  law  of  "the  letter,"  to  the  new  "law  of 
the  spirit  of  life  in  Jesus  Christ ;"  and  his  religion  is 
contained  in  chapters  propounding  doctrines  and  en- 
joining duties  as  professed  orades,  in  imitation  of  the 
Law  of  Moses,  but  more  absolute  in  their  style,  and 
declared  to  have  been  verbally  dictated  by  Heaven.  His 
life  was  chiefly  an  illustration  of  that  part  of  the  Koran 
which  bids  the  true  believers  propagate  their  religion  by 
the  sword. 

Socrates  is,  of  aU  ancient  uninspired  teachers,  the  one 
whose  personal  individuality  enters  most  into  his  teach- 
ing. He  himself  wrote  nothing ;  and  what  is  preserved 
of  his  instructions  by  two  of  his  disciples  is  in  the  form 
of  dialogue,  often  implying  some  personal  traits  of  an 
illustrative  kind;  while  the  dialogue  itself  is  always 
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conducted  in  that  peculiar  manner  of  question  from  the 
teacher,  tending  to  draw  out  the  desired  answer  from  the 
learner's  own  thought,  which  has  earned  the  name  of 
Socratic.  But  what  we  thus  know  of  the  mind  of  So- 
crates is  intirely  in  its  intellectual  aspect  So  far  as  he 
touches  upon  directly  religious  questions,  it  is  intellec- 
tual convictions  that  he  brings  out ;  and  in  morals  (his 
chief  subject),  his  purpose  is  to  elicit  the  theory  of  mo- 
rality. Thus  it  is  altogether  as  a  reasoner  that  we  know 
Socrates  through  his  biographers.  Xenophon's  Memo- 
rqbUia  are  the  intellectual  memoirs  of  his  master ;  and 
Plato's  Dialogves  are  intellectual  sketches  of  him,  whether 
real  or  imaginary.  His  reasonings  live  among  the  pre- 
cious remains  of  ancient  thought  But  of  the  inany  whose 
personal  influence  upon  the  intellect  of  his  countrymen 
was  so  wide  in  his  life-time,  the  world's  heart  and  life 
now  retain  no  perceivable  trace. 

The  influence  of  the  Christian  religion,  wonderfid  and 
wide-spread  as  it  is  and  has  been,  is,  in  short,  the  influence 
of  A  LiFB ; — that  influence  in  part  intellectual,  pro- 
ducing convictions  of  high  religious  truth ;  but  chiefly 
moral,  devotional  and  practical,  suggesting  aspirations 
of  faith  and  prompting  to  works  of  love  and  duty.  This 
life  is  written  in  the  books  of  the  four  evangelists,  Mat- 
thew, Mark,  Luke  and  John. 

It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  various  other 
narratives  of  the  life  of  Jesus  (in  whole  or  in  part)  were 
in  very  early  times  current,  besides  these  four, — a  fact 
attested  by  Luke  in  the  introduction  to  his  GospeL 
How  many  such  there  may  have  been,  we  know  not ; 
nor  do  we  know  whether  any  of  them  pretended  to  the 
character  of  a  complete  history  of  our  Saviour's  ministry. 
Perhaps  they  were  chiefly  fragments,  such  as  naturally 
precede  the  production  of  a  f\ill  memoir.  Certain  it  is, 
however,  that,  before  the  end  of  the  second  century, 
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these  four  were  in  universal  use,  and  were  the  only  ones 
in  use  among  Christians, — a  fact  implying  that  they  had 
abeady  been  used  so  long  as  necessarily  to  refer  their 
composition  back  to  the  very  times  when  their  reputed 
authors  lived.* 

The  old  Fathers  of  the  church  presently  found  abun- 
dant reasons — ingeniously  mystical — to  account  for  this 
notorious  fact  that  there  were  just  four  Gospels,  and  no 
more  nor  fewer ; — ^reasons,  in  short,  why  there  must  be 
four  and  could  not  be  more.  Such  reasonings,  fancifcd 
and  absurd  as  they  are,  plainly  attest  the  facts.  Ire- 
nseus  (who  flourished  about  178)  says : 

"  Not  can  there  be  more  or  fewer  Gospels  than  four.  For 
as  there  are  four  regions  of  the  world  in  which  we  live,  and 
four  catholic  spirits  [cardiaal  winds  f\,  and  the  church  is  spread 
all  over  the  earth,  and  the  Grospel  is  the  pillar  and  foundation 
of  the  church,  and  the  spirit  of  life ;  in  like  manner  was  it  fit 
it  should  have  four  pillars,  breathing  on  all  sides  incorruption 
and  refreshing  mankind  Whence  it  is  manifest,  that  the 
Word,  the  founder  of  all  things,  who  sits  upon  the  cherubim 
and  upholds  all  things,  having  appeared  to  men,  has  given  ua 
a  Gospel  of  a  four-fold  character,  but  joined  in  one  spirit 

*  Professor  Norton  computes,  from  ingeniously  obtdned  bnt  very  rational 
daki,  that  at  the  end  of  the  second  centniy  there  were  probably  not  fewer 
than  60,000  copies  of  one  or  other  of  the  GK)8peIs  diffused  over  the  world. 
(Genuineness  of  the  Gospels,  I.  82.)  Of  course  I  am  not  ignorant  of  the 
theory  of  certain  modem  Ctorman  critics,  which  snpposes  the  time  of  Ire* 
nnns  (when  these  four  histories  are  so  distinctly  spoken  of  as  (Ae  histories 
of  Jesus  Christ)  to  have  been  the  time  at  which  they  were  firtt  written^ 
and  that  they  at  once  superseded  aU  the  other  histories  of  the  Saviour  by 
the  simultaneous  assent  of  Christians  everywhere,  who  agreed  to  receiye 
them  as  the  woiks  of  Christ's  apostles  and  contemporaries,  though  hitherto 
unknown,  and  to  put  intireiy  out  of  use  (and  out  of  ezistenoe  too)  all  other 
well-known  books  of  earlier  date.  A  theory  so  little  accordant  with  our 
conscious  experience  of  human  Qonduct  and  motiye,  may  serre  for  the  exer- 
cise of  intellectual  sword-f  endng,  but  need  not  detain  us  in  our  search  into 
the  actual  characteristics  of  the  Gospel  histories.  English  theology  may 
hare  less  subtlety,  but  it  demands  more  solidity  than  these  wire-drawn 
thearies  yield. 
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The  Gospel  according  to  John  declares  his  primary  and  glo- 
rious generation  from  the  Father  :  '  In  the  beginning  was  the 
Word.'  But  the  Gospel  according  to  Luke,  being  of  a  priestly 
character,  begins  with  Zacharias  the  priest  offering  incense  to 
God  Matthew  relates  his  generation  which  is  according  to 
man  :  '  The  book  of  the  generation  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of 
David,  the  Son  of  Abraham.'  Mark  begins  from  the  pro- 
phetic spirit,  which  came  down  from  above  to  men,  saying, 
'  The  beginning  of  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  as  it  is  written 
in  Esaias  the  prophet'"     (See  Lardner,  IL  158.) 

Gregory  of  Nazianzmn  (about  370)  says :  "  Matthew 
wrote  £Dr  the  Hebrews,  Mark  for  the  Italians,  Luke  for 
the  Greeks ;  for  all  that  great  herald  John,  enlightened 
^th  the  heavenly  mysteries."    (Lardner,  IV.  408.) 

Presently  Christian  art  began  to  memorialize  the  font 
evangelists  in  those  fanciful  emblems  which  ecclesiasti- 
cally represent  them  even  in  our  timea  Matthew  is 
painted  and  sculptured  as  a  Man  or  a  Cherub,  Mcurk  as  a 
lion,  Luke  as  an  Ox,  and  John  as  an  Eagla  Mrs.  Jame- 
son, in  her  beautiful  book  on  Sacred  and  Legendary 
Art  (VoL  I.  p.  98),  gives  this  very  interesting  account 
of  the  growth  of  these  emblems : 

^'The  earliest  type  under  which  the  four  evangelists  are 
figured  is  an  emblem  of  the  simplest  kind  :  four  scrolls  placed 
in  the  four  angles  of  a  Greek  cross  (+),  or  four  books  (the 
Gospels),  represented  allegorically  those  who  wrote  or  promul- 
gated them.  The  second  type  chosen  was  more  poetical, — ^the 
four  rivers  which  had  their  source  in  Paradise.  Bepresenta- 
tions  of  this  kind,  in  which  the  Saviour,  figured  as  a  lamb 
holding  the  cross,  or  in  his  human  form,  with  a  lamb  near  him, 
stands  on  an  eminence,  from  which  gush  four  rivers  or  foun- 
tains, are  to  be  met  with  in  the  catacombs,  on  ancient  sarco* 
phagi  preserved  among  the  Christian  relics  in  the  Vatican,  and 
in  several  old  churches  constructed  between  the  second  and 
the  fifth  century. 

^^  At  what  period  the  four  mysterious  creatures  in  the  vision 
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of  Ezekiel  were  fiist  adopted  as  significant  symbols  of  the  four 
evangelists,  does  not  seem  clear.  The  Jewish  doctors  inter- 
preted  them  as  figoring  the  four  archangels,  Michael,  Eaphael, 
Gabriel,  Uriel ;  and  afterwards  applied  them  as  emblems  of 
the  four  prophets,  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  DanieL  By  the 
early  oriental  Christians,  who  typified  the  whole  of  the  Old 
Testament,  the  transfer  of  the  emblem  to  the  fonr  evangelists 
seems  obvious  and  easy :  we  find  it  alluded  to  as  early  as  the 
second  century.  The  four  '  beasts*  of  corresponding  form  in 
the  Eevelation,  which  stood  round  the  throne  of  the  Lamb 
(iv.  7),  were  likewise  thus  interpreted.  But  it  was  not  till 
the  fifth  century  that  we  find  these  symbols  assuming  a  visible 
form  and  introduced  into  works  of  art.  In  the  seventh  century, 
they  had  become  almost  universal  as  distinctive  attributes." 

Before  examining  the  special  character  and  contents 
of  each  Gospel,  we  must  speak  of  the  first  three  col- 
lectively. 

Stbuotubb  of  tha  FmsT  Three  GospELa 

Every  attentive  reader  of  the  New  Testament  must 
have  noticed  that  the  (xospels  of  Matthew,  Mark  and 
Luke  very  closely  resemble  each  other  in  many  parts, 
and  that  the  Gospel  of  John  is  very  different  in  its  con- 
tents firom  the  other  threa  The  first  three  have  parallel 
passages  almost  throughout,  while  in  John  almost  every- 
thing is  additional  to  the  contents  of  the  others.  A 
Harmony  of  the  Gospels,  where  they  are  arranged  side 
by  side  in  parallel  columns,  shews  this  very  plainly. 
The  fourth  column  is  almost  uniformly  empty  where 
two  of  the  others,  or  perhaps  all  the  three,  are  filled ; 
and  where  the  fourth  is  filled,  there  is  seldom  anything 
corresponding  to  it  in  any  of  the  other  three,  till  we 
come  to  the  concluding  passages  of  our  Saviour's  history. 
It  is  clear  that  the  first  three  Grospels  have  a  certain 
common  groundwork  (whether  explainable  by  us  or  not) 
which  the  fourth  scarcely  shares,  and  that  the  materiaLs 
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of  John's  Gk)spel  are  almost  intirely  additional  to  Ihose 
of  the  rest  So  long  since  as  the  beginning  of  the  fourth 
century,  the  ecclesiastical  historian,  Eusebius,  drew  up 
what  he  called  his  Ten  Canons  or  Tables  of  the  Gospels, 
distinguishing  those  parts  of  the  history  of  Jesus  which 
were  found  in  aU  the  four  Gospels,  those  found  in  three 
of  them,  those  in  two,  and  those  found  in  only  ona 

It  is  further  observable,  that  the  correspondence  among 
the  first  three  evangelists  often  extends  even  to  a  verbal 
agreement  There  are  frequently  many  verses  in  succes- 
sion almost  word  for  word  the  same  in  two  or  three  of 
these  writera  This  occurs  chiefly,  indeed,  in  reporting 
the  words  spoken  by  Christ,  and  in  detailing  incidents 
with  which  conversations  are  mixed  up ;  but  it  is  also 
the  case  in  simple  narrative,  where  it  cannot  be  explained 
by  any  d^ree  of  correctness  of  memory  on  the  part  of 
independent  narrators.  These  correspondences  so  curious, 
coupled  with  diversities  equally  striking,  will  be  seen 
at  a  glance  in  the  columns  of  any  good  Harmony*  of 

*  Tbe  newest,  and  perhi^s  the  beet,  EogUflh  Harmony  ii  that  of  the 
late  Dr.  Lant  Carpenter  (1835).  The  great  use  of  a  Harmony  of  the  Qos- 
P^]b  is,  to  present  in  one  view  all  the  varions  acconnte  of  the  same  incident ; 
the  fuller  deecriptioo  of  which  in  one  nanatire  compensatee  the  mora 
meagre  account  given  of  it  in  another ;  and  the  diversities  respecting  which 
are,  to  an  intelligent  reader,  full  of  truth  and  instruction,  as  shewing  how 
the  same  fact  may  appear  to  different  witnesses  from  different  points  of 
view,  and  as  giving  evidence,  tfaer^ore,  of  the  essential  credibility  of  the 
Gospel  narrativesL  The  less  intelligent  reader  may  be  startled  and  shocked 
at  these  diversities,  which  are  sometimes  really  irreconcilable  in  various 
minute  particulars ;  especially  if  he  has  also  imbibed  the  idea  of  a  verbal 
inspiration  as  belonging  to  the  Scriptures,  which  naturally  seems  to  him  to 
preclude  the  possibility  of  those  little  inconsistencies  which  the  Harmony 
discloses  as  existing  in  ^t.  We  may  add,  that  the  compilers  of  Harmonies 
(to  whose  laborious  painstaking  all  thanks  are  due)  have  sometimes,  in 
their  enthusiasm  for  harmonizing,  inwoven  into  the  history  a  sort  of  double 
statement  of  certain  events,  where  the  wiser,  as  tiie  more  obvious,  ooursa 
might  have  been,  to  suppose  that  the  oocurrenoe  is  narrated  by  the  different 
historians  with  essential  truth,  but  circumstantial  variations,  irreooncilaUe 
in  themselves,  yet  not  of  vital  moment  to  reooneile. 
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the  Gospels.  They  have  given  occasion  to  many  curious 
speculations  about  the  composition  of  the  first  three 
Gospels,  at  which  we  must  briefly  glance.  But  first,  a 
few  examples  shall  be  introduced  of  those  phenomena 
which  ingenious  critics  have  laboured  so  hard  to  explain. 
Ko  one  can  compare  the  parallel  accounts  without  feel- 
ing that  they  have  some  bond  of  connection,  or  are  refer- 
able, to  a  certain  extent,  to  a  common  origin.  But 
whether  that  origin  was  documentary  or  oral,  or  both,  is 
a  question  that  has  given  rise  to  theories  more  clever 
perhaps  than  wisa 

Here  are  the  three  accounts  of  the  calling  of  Matthew 
to  the  apostleship,  his  farewell  entertainment  to  his  fel- 
low tax-gatherers  or  publicans,  and  Christ's  doctrine  on 
fiasting. 


Matt  ix.  9—17 : 
^And  as  Jesus 
passed  forth  from 
thence,  he  saw  a 
man,  named  Mat- 
thew, sitting  at  the 
receipt  of  custom : 
and  he  saith  unto 
him,  Follow  me. 
And  he  arose,  and 
followed  him.  And 
it  came  to  pass,  as 
Jesus  sat  at  meat 
in  the  house,  be- 
hold, many  publi- 
cans and  siimers 
came  and  sat  down 
with  him  and  his 
disciples.  And  when 
the  Pharisees  saw 
it^  they  said  unto 


Mark  ii  13—22 : 
"And  he  went 
forth  again  by  the 
sea  side;  and  all  the 
multitude  resorted 
upto  him,  and  he 
taught  them.  And 
as  he  passed  by,  he 
saw  Levi  the  son  of 
Alpheus,  sitting  at 
the  receipt  of  cus- 
tom, and  said  unto 
him.  Follow  me. 
And  he  arose,  and 
followed  him.  And 
it  came  to  pass,  that, 
as  Jesus  sat  at  meat 
in  his  house,  many 
publicans  and  sin- 
ners sat  also  toge- 
ther with  Jesus  and 


Luke  V.  27—39 : 
"And  after  these 
things  he  went 
forth,  and  saw  a 
pubUcan,  named 
Levi,  sitting  at  the 
receipt  of  custom : 
aud  he  said  unto 
him.  Follow  me. 
And  he  left  all,  rose 
up,  and  followed 
hirnu  And  Levi 
made  liim  a  great 
feast  in  his  own 
house  :  and  there 
was  a  great  com- 
pany of  publicans 
and  of  others  that 
sat  down  with  them. 
But  their  scribes 
and  Pharisees  muT- 
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(MaU.) 
his  disciples,  Why 
eateth  your  Master 
urith  publicans  and 
sinners  1  But  when 
Jesus  heard  that, 
he  said  unto  them, 
They  that  be  whole 
need  not  a  physi- 
cian, but  they  that 
are  sick.  But  go  ye 
and  learn  what  that 
meaneth,  I  wHlhave 
mercy,  and  not  sa- 
criiice :  for  I  am  not 
come  to  call  the 
righteous,  but  sin- 
ners to  repentance. 


Then  came  to 
him  the  disciples  of 
John,  saying,  Why 
do  we  and  the  Pha- 
risees fast  oft,  but 
thy  disciples  fast 
not?  And  Jesus 
said  unto  them, 
Can  the  children  of 
the  bridechamber 
mourn,  as  long  as 
the  bridegroom  is 
with  them?  but  the 
days  will  come, 
when    the    bride- 


(Ma/rh) 
his  disciples :  for 
there  were  many, 
and  they  followed 
him.  And  when 
the  scribes  and  Pha- 
risees saw  him  eat 
with  publicans  and 
sinners,  they  said 
unto  his  disciples. 
How  is  it  that  he 
eateth  and  drinketh 
with  publicans  and 
sinners?  When  Je- 
sus heard  it,  he  saith 
unto  them.  They 
that  are  whole  have 
no  need  of  the  phy- 
sician, but  they  that 
are  sick :  I  came 
not  to  call  the  righ- 
teoiis,  but  sinners 
to  repentance. 

And  the  disciples 
of  John  and  of  the 
Pharisees  used  to 
fast :  and  they  come 
and  say  unto  him. 
Why  do  the  disci- 
ples of  John  and  of 
the  Pharisees  fast, 
but  thy  disciples 
fast  not?  And  Jesus 
said  unto  them,Can 
the  children  of  the 
bridechamber  fast 
while  the  bride- 
groom is  with  them? 


mured  against  his 
disciples,  saying, 
Why  do  ye  eat  and 
drink  with  publi- 
cans and  sinners? 
And  Jesus  answer- 
ing, said  unto  them, 
They  that  are  whole 
need  not  a  physi- 
cian; but  they  that 
are  sick.  I  came 
not  to  call  the  righ- 
teous, but  sinners 
to  repentance. 


And  they  said 
unto  him.  Why  do 
the  disciples  of 
John  fast  often,  and 
make  prayers,  and 
likewise  the  disci- 
ples of  the  Phari- 
sees ;  but  thine  eat 
and  drink?  And  he 
saidunto  them.  Can 
ye  make  the  chil- 
dren of  the  bride- 
chamber fast,  while 
the  bridegroom  is 
with  them?     But 
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(Matt,) 
groomshallbe  taken 
from  them,  and  then 
shall  they  fast  I^o 
man  putteth  a  piece 
of  new  cloth  nnto 
an  old  garment ;  for 
that  which  is  put  in 
to  M  it  up  taketh 
fcom  the  garment, 
andthe  rentis  made 
worse.  I^either  do 
men  pnt  new  wine 
intooldbottles ;  ebe 
the  bottles  break, 
and  the  wine  ron- 
neth  out,  and  the 
bottles  perish :  but 
they  put  new  wine 
into  new  bottles^ 
and  both  are  pre- 
served." 


(Mairh.) 
as  long  as  they  have 
the  bridegroom 
with  them,  •  they 
cannot  fast  But 
the  days  will  come 
when  the  bride- 
groom shall  be 
taken  away  from 
them,and  thenshall 
they  fast  in  those 
days.  1^0  man  ako 
seweth  a  piece  of 
new  cloth  on  an  old 
garment :  else  the 
new  piece  thatiilled 
it  up  taketh  away 
from  the  old,  and 
the  rent  is  made 
worse.  Andnoman 
putteth  new  wine 
into  old  bottles : 
else  the  new  wine 
doth  burst  the  bot- 
tles, and  the  wine 
is  spilled,  and  the 
bottles  will  be  mar* 
red :  but  new  wine 
must  be  put  into 
new  bottles." 


(JMe,) 
the  days  will  come, 
when  the  bride- 
groom shall  be 
taken  away  from 
them,and  then  shall 
they  fast  in  those 
days.  And  he  spake 
also  a  parable  unto 
them :  Ko  man  put- 
teth a  piece  of  a 
new  garment  upon 
an  old;  if  otherwise, 
then  both  the  new 
maketh  a  rent,  and 
the  piece  that  was 
taken  out  of  the 
new  agreeth  not 
with  the  old.  And 
no  man  putteth 
new  wine  into  old 
bottles ;  else  the 
new  wine  will  burst 
the  bottles  and  be 
spilled,  and  the 
bottles  shall  pensh. 
But  new  wine  must 
be  put  into  new 
bottles ;  and  both 
are  preserved.  Ko 
man  also  having 
drunk  old  wine 
straightway  desir- 
eth  new  :  for  he 
saith,  The  old  is 
better," 


And  here  are  the  three  accounts  of  the  cuie  of  the 
lunatic  boy ; 
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Matt.  xviLU— 18: 
"  And  whei\  they 
were  come  to  the 
multitude,  there 
came  to  him  a  cer- 
tain rryKtij  kneeling 
down  to  him,  and 
saying,  Lord,  have 
mercy  on  my  son : 
for  he  is  lunatic,  and 
sore  vexed:  for  oft- 
times  he  fallethinto 
the  fire,  and  oft  into 
the  water.  And  I 
brought  him  to  thy 
disciples,  and  they 
could  not  cure  him. 


Then  Jesua  an- 
■wered  and  said,  O 
fiuthless  and  per^ 
verse  generation  1 
how  long  shall  I  be 
with  you?  how  long 


Markix.  14—29: 
"And  when  he 
came  to  his  disci- 
ples, he  saw  a  great 
multitude  about 
them,  and  the 
scribes  questioning 
with  them.  And 
straightway  all  the 
people,  when  they 
beheld  him,  were 
greatly  amazed,  and 
running  to  him  sa- 
luted him.  And  he 
asked  the  scribes. 
What  question  ye 
with  them)  And 
one  of  the  multitude 
answered  and  said. 
Master,  I  have 
brought  unto  thee 
my  son  which  hath 
a  dumb  spirit:  and 
wheresoever  he 
taketh  him,  he  tear- 
eth  him;  and  he 
foameth^andgnash" 
eth  with  his  teeth, 
and  pineth  away; 
and  I  spake  to  thy 
disciples  that  they 
should  cast  him  out; 
and  they  could  nCt 

Heanswereth  him 
and  saith,  O  faith- 
less .  generation ! 
how  long  shall  I  be 
withyou?  howlong 
shall  I  suffer  you  I 


Luke  ix.  37 — 42 : 
''And  it  came  to 
pass,  that  on  the 
next  day,  when  they 
were  come  down 
from  the  hill,  much 
people  met  him. 
And  behold,  a  man 
of  the  company 
cried  out,  saying. 
Master,  I  beseech 
thee,  look  upon  my 
son :  for  he  is  mine 
only  child :  and,  lo, 
a  spirit  taketh  him, 
and  he  suddenly 
crieth  out ;  and  it 
teareth  him  that  he 
foameth  again;  and, 
bruising  him,  hard* 
ly  departeth  from 
him.  And  I  be- 
sought thy  disciples 
to  cast  himout;  and 
they  could  not 


And  Jesus  an- 
swering said,  O 
faithless  and  per- 
verse generation ! 
how  long  shall  I  be 
with  you,and  su&r 
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(MaU,) 
shall  I  suffer  you? 
brmg  him  hither  to 
in&  And  Jesus  re- 
buked the  demon ; 
and  he  departed  out 
of  him :  and  the 
child  was  cured 
from  that  very 
hour." 


(Mark.) 
bring  him  unto  me. 
And  they  brought 
him  unto  him :  and 
when  he  saw  him, 
straightway  the  spi- 
rit tare  him;  and  he 
fell  on  the  ground, 
and  wallowed  foam- 
ing. And  he  asked 
his  father,  Howlong 
is  it  ago  since  this 
came  unto  him  t 
And  he  said,  Of  a 
child:  andofttimes 
ithathcasthim  into 
the  fire,  and  into  the 
waters,  to  destroy 
him;  but  if  thou 
canst  do  anything^ 
have  compassion  on 
us,  and  help  us.  Je- 
sus said  unto  him, 
If  thou  canst  be- 
lieve, all  things  are 
possible  to  him  that 
believetL  And 
straightway  the  fa- 
ther of  the  child 
cried  out,  and  said, 
with  tears,  Lord,  I 
believe ;  help  thou 
mine  unbelief. 
When  Jesus  saw 
that  the  people 
came  running  toge- 
ther, he  rebuked  the 
foul  spirit,  saying 
unto    him,    Thou 


(Luki,) 
you?  bring  thy  son 
hither.  And  as  he 
was  yet  a-coming, 
the  demon  threw 
him  down,  and  tare 
him.  And  Jesus  re- 
buked the  unclean 
spirit,  and  healed 
the  child,  and  deli- 
vered him  again  to 
his  father." 
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(Mark.) 
dumb  and  deaf  spi- 
rit, I  charge  thee, 
come  out  of  him, 
and  enter  no  more 
into  him.  And  the 
spirit  cried,  and 
rent  him  sore,  and 
came  out  of  him : 
and  he  was  as  one 
dead ;  insomuch 
that  many  said,  He 
is  dead  But  Jesus 
took  him  by  the 
hand,  andlifted  him 
up ;  and  he  arose. 
.And  when  he  was 
come  into  the  house, 
his  disciples  asked 
him  privately, Why 
could  not  we  cast 
him  out )  And  he 
said  unto  them,This 
kind  can  come  forth 
by  nothing  but  by 
prayerand  fasting." 

These  instances  may  sufficiently  illustrate  the  kind  of 
lesemblance  and  diversity  which  prevail  among  the 
evangelists  in  narrating  the  same  incidents.  The  closest 
verbal  resemblances  are  found  where  the  words  of  Christ 
or  those  with  whom  he  converses  are  recorded ;  and  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  chief  part  of  the  (rospel 
history  is  either  of  this  interhcuiory  kind,  or  else  con- 
tains the  parables  and  other  discourses  of  our  Lord. 
The  amount  of  mere  narrative  unmixed  with  conversa- 
tion, is  very  small  indeed ;  and  whenever  or  however  the 
first  record  of  any  of  these  incidents  may  have  been  put 
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into  writing,  it  is  plain  that  the  previous  oral  tecoid 
must  have  kept  its  order  and  spirit  in  men's  minds  far 
more  easily  and  more  faithfully  through  this  intermix- 
ture, than  could  have  been  the  case  with  any  mere  naiv 
rative  with  little  or  no  conversation  alternating.  Some 
of  our  Lord's  conversations,  and  other  incidents  also  of 
the  Gospel  history,  are  placed,  by  the  different  evangel- 
ists, in  very  various  order  of  time ;  and  it  is  evident 
that,  in  all  such  cases,  one  or  other  of  the  narrators  must 
be  mistaken  as  to  some  particulars  of  time  or  circum- 
stanca  This  fact  seems  also  to  defy  the  idea  of  their 
having  copied  from  each  other,  or  from  any  complete 
narrative  of  earlier  date  than  their  own. 

The  parallel  columns  above  shew  also  a  very  interest- 
ing characteristic  of  Mark's  Gospel,  which  is  of  great 
importance  in  any  attempted  theory  of  the  origin  of  the 
three.  Mark's,  though  much  the  shortest  of  them  aU,  is 
in  many  of  its  individual  passages  the  longest  and  most 
fall  of  detail,  abounding  in  those  graphic  little  touches 
of  incident  or  circumstance  which  seem  almost  to  bespeak 
an  eye-witness.  This  is  well  shewn  in  the  second  of  the 
above  parallels ;  and  there  are  other  similar  instances, 
which  seem  quite  decisive  against  the  idea  sometimes 
suggested,  that  Mark  is  an  epitomizer  of  Matthew's 
longer  Gospel  It  is  not  the  character  of  an  epitome  or 
abstract  to  leave  out  large  and  important  portions  of  the 
original  and  longer  work  (the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  for 
instance,  is  not  in  Mark  at  all),  and  to  lengthen  many  of 
the  parts  preserved.  Whether  any  satisfactory  theory 
has  yet  been  suggested  to  accoomt  for  the  mixed  harmony 
and  divergency  of  the  Gospel  narratives,  it  may  be  diffi- 
cult to  pronounce.  Nor  is  it  reasonable,  indeed,  to  expect 
that  we  can,  by  the  exercise  of  the  subtlest  criticism, 
resolve  those  ancient  books  into  the  elements  from  which 
their  writers  may  have  composed  them  eighteen  centuries 
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ago,  and  decide  precisely  whicli  parts  had  been  previoxwly 
put  into  writing,  and  how  those  more  ancient  writings 
were  used  by  our  evangelists, — which  parts  were  current 
in  apostolical  forms  of  oral  instruction,  and  which  were 
derived  &om  the  personal  knowledge  and  memory  of  the 
individual  writer,  or  of  those  to  whom  he  had  special 
access.  We  do  not  attempt  thus  to  resolve  other  ancient 
histories  and  biographies.  Xenophon  wrote  memoirs  of 
his  master  Socrates  (the  Memorabilia)  ;  and  Plato,  ano- 
ther disciple,  wrote  those  immortal  Dialogues  in  which 
he  IB  understood  to  have  ascribed  to  his  master  some  of 
his  own  philosophical  refinements,  in  addition  to  the 
strong  wisdom  of  Socrates  himself  But  no  one  thinks 
it  necessary  to  ask  (still  less,  to  answer  or  to  guess)  what 
earKer  records  of  the  instructions  of  Socrates  may  have 
existed  before  Xenophon  and  Plato  wrote.  There  may 
possibly  have  been  older  written  memoranda  of  that 
great  teachei^s  doings  and  sayings,  on  which,  as  well  as 
on  the  faithful  stores  of  memory,  the  memoir  writers  of 
the  great  heathen  Sage  could  draw.  There  may  have 
been ; — or,  there  may  not  have  been.  If  there  were,  no 
doubt  Xenophon  at  least,  as  more  truly  the  biographer, 
used  them  intelligently  and  faithfolly.  If  there  were 
not,  he  at  least  diligently  put  into  writing  what  was 
already  cherished  in  many  a  faithful  and  loving  disciple's 
memory  as  well  as  his  owa  We  cannot,  however,  reach 
ferther  back  than  to  Xenophon  and  Plato.  They  are  to 
us  the  original  biographers  of  Socrates.  And  so  are  the 
evangelists  to  us  the  original  biographervof  Jesus  Christ 
We  can  go  no  higher  than  their  works.  Of  whatever 
there  was  previously  written  in  their  day,  no  doubt  they 
made  the  best  use  that  they  could.  But  whatever  that 
may  have  been,  it  is  all  long  since  lost  The  evangelists 
are  to  tM  the  original  authorities.  Still,  if  Plato  had 
written  Memorabilia  as  well  as  Xenophon,  or  (to  make 
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the  case  truly  parallel)  if  two  other  disciples  had  pro- 
duced memoiis  of  that  simple  kind,  while  Plato's  Diar 
logues  gave  us  (as  they  do)  his  mastei's  philosophy  as 
seen  through  the  medium  of  his  own, — scholars  would, 
no  doubt,  have  found  it  a  curious  and  interesting  task  to 
harmonize  the  three  memoir  writers,  and  also  to  look  at 
the  whole  life  fix)m  the  point  of  view  assumed  by  the 
fourth.  And  if  they  ventured  to  conjecture  the  prior 
existence  of  some  primitive  memoir  or  memoirs,  they 
would  put  forth  the  idea  very  modestly  as  a  mere  lite- 
rary theory,  and  would  not  consider  it  any  detriment  to 
the  authority  of  the  extant  memoir  writers,  that  they 
probably  had  access  to  still  earlier  memoranda  of  the  life 
of  Socratea  If  they  found  (as  no  doubt  they  would  have 
done)  great  verbal  agreements  as  well  as  great  differences 
in  the  three  syTioptical*  memoirs  of  the  Sage,  they  might 
perhaps  have  accepted  the  theory  of  partial  records  of 
an  earlier  date,  to  account  for  the  correspondence;  or 
they  might  perhaps  have  thought  it  a  sufficient  explanar 
tion,  to  remember  how  weighty  his  sayings  often  were 
in  meaning,  and  how  terse  and  striking  in  their  style  of 
expression,  and  how  it  was  the  habit  of  his  most  devoted 
pupils  to  recal  them  to  each  other's  thoughts  whenever 
they  met,  reciting  them  in  affectionate  emulation,  and 
supplying  each  othei^s  defects  of  memory,  till  they  had 
almost  gained,  in  this  their  oral  pubKcation,  the  form  in 
which  Xenophon  presently  afterwards  perpetuated  them 
beyond  further  risk  of  changa 

Just  such  intelligent  questionings  are  appropriate,  and 
just  to  such  an  extent  are  theories  allowable  (and  no 
farther),  on  the  origin  of  the  Gospel  histories. 

*  A  tenn  applied  by  critics  to  the  first  three  Qoepehi,  as  fleyerally  or 
conjointly  famishing  a  wynapnt,  or  general  yiew,  of  the  life  of  Christ ; 
while  St.  John^s  Gospel  presents  certain  pasBages  in  foU  detail,  but  not  a 
general  history  of  the  whole. 
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In  Marsh's  Michaelis*  (VoL  IIL  Pi  ii),  there  is  a 
most  learned  Dissertation  on  the  Origin  and  Composition 
of  ike  Three  First  Canonical  Oospds,  in  which  all  the 
leading  hypotheses  on  the  subject  are  enumerated  and 
described.  He  first  mentions  those  "  authors  who  sup- 
pose that  the  succeeding  evangelists  copied  from  the 
preceding,"  and  examines  GriesbacKs  hypothesis  in  par- 
ticular, who  considered  Mark's  Gospd  to  have  been 
copied  from  the  other  two.  All  these  theories  are  pro- 
nounced unsatisfectory.  If  copying  is  the  admitted  ex- 
planation of  resemblances,  those  diversities  in  the  sup- 
posed copyist  which  seem  the  reverse  of  improvements, 
form  diflaculties  more  formidable  to  the  theory,  than  any 
resemblances  which  it  solves  are  arguments  in  its  favour. 
''The  authors  who  suppose  that  our  evangelists  made 
use  of  a  common  document  or  documents,"  are  next  re- 
viewed, and  Eichom  in  particular ;  and  then  "  the  authors 
who  have  united  both  of  the  preceding  suppositions."  It 
is  scarcely  possible,  in  reading  all  these  numerous  and 
contradictory  schemes  (if  we  have  patience  indeed  to 
read  through  them),  to  avoid  being  impressed  with  the 
thought^  how  utterly  fanciful  and  arbitrary  they  all  are. 
The  learned  translator  of  Michaelis,  however,  has  an 
hypothesis  of  his  own,  which  he  considers  quite  un- 
exceptionable and  satisfactory.  It  is  somewhat  compli- 
cated and  very  precise.  It  tells  us  (conjecturally,  but 
decisively)  the  very  sources  of  every  part  of  each  of  the 
first  three  Gospels,  and  explains  all  their  agreements  and 
all  their  diversities  as  clearly  as  if  he  had  seen  the  evan- 
gelists at  their  work,  with  the  older  Greek  and  Hebrew 
Gospels  before  them !  The  following  is  Dr.  Marsh's  own 
description  of  his  hypothesis,  which,  he  says,  "will  solve 

*  Introdaotion  to  the  New  Testoment,  by  John  David  Michaelis,  lato 
Fh>feeBor  of  the  UniYenity  of  Gdttingeii,  ftc  ;  traaalated  and  augmented 
with  Notei^  &c.,  by  Herbert  Marsh  (afterwards  Bishop  of  Peterb(ttoa|El>)* 
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the  phenomena  of  every  description  in  a  very  satisfectoiy 
manner,  and  in  a  manner  perfectly  consistent  with  divine 
inspiration:** 

^  St.  Matthew,  St.  Mark  and  St.  Luke,  all  three  used  copies 
of  the  common  Hebrew  document  M :  the  materials  of  which 
St  Matthew,  who  wrote  in  Hebrew,*  retained  in  the  lan- 
guage in  which  he  found  them,  but  St  Mark  and  St  Luke 
translated  them  into  Greek.  They  had  no  knowledge  of  each 
other*s  Gospels ;  but  St  Mark  and  St  Luke,  besides  their  copies 
of  the  Hebrew  document  M,  used  a  Greek  translation  of  it 
which  had  been  made  before  any  of  the  additions,  a,  /3,  &c.y 
had  been  inserted.  Lastly,  as  the  Gospels  of  St  Mark  and  St 
Luke  contain  Greek  translations  of  Hebrew  materials,  which 
were  incorporated  into  St  Matthew's  Hebrew  Gospel,  the  per- 
son who  translated  St  Matthew's  Hebrew  Gospel  into  Greek, 
frequently  derived  assistance  from  the  Grospel  of  St  Mark, 
where  St  Mark  had  matter  in  common  with  St  Matthew; 
and  in  those  places,  but  in  those  places  only,  where  St  Mark 
had  no  matter  in  common  with  St  Matthew,  he  had  frequently 
recourse  to  St  Luke's  Gospel'*    (Vol  HL  Pt  ii  p.  361.) 

To  accept  this  hypothesis,  must  require  a  rare  union 
of  deep  critical  skill,  vivid  imaginative  power  and  self- 
reliant  judgment,  such  as  I  neither  profess  nor  expect  in 
my  reader.  It  is  a  mere  hypothesis  for  the  very  learned 
and  very  clever ;  it  is  no  solution  to  the  many  careful  and 
earnest  students  of  the  New  Testament 

I  must  add,  however,  that  the  supposition  of  "  a  com- 
mon document  or  documents"  having  been  used  by  the 
writers  of  the  three  Gospels,  is  held  under  two  very  dif- 
ferent views  of  the  virtual  authenticity  of  those  historiea 
Eichom  does  not  regard  the  apostle  Matthew  and  the 
apostolic  men  Mark  and  Luke,  as  really  the  republishers 
of  those  older  Hebrew  and  Greek  documents ;  but  sup- 

*  St  Mattbew*B  Gospel  is  known  to  ns  only  in  Greek,  bnt  it  is  an  andent 
and  still  prevalent  opinion  that  it  was  originally  written  in  Hebrew,  and 
translated,  by  himself  or  some  one  else,  into  Greek  as  we  hare  it 
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poses  the  Gospels  under  their  names  to  have  been  written 
by  unknown  authors  near  the  end  of  the  second  century, 
and  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  documents  themselves  to  be 
later  than  the  days  of  the  apostles.  Michaelis  and  his 
translator,  on  the  other  hand,  believe  the  three  Gospels 
to  be  the  genuine  works  of  Matthew,  Mark  and  Luke, 
end  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  documents  to  have  been  such 
productions  as  Luke  alludes  to  in  his  already  quoted 
introduction,  "  Forasmuch  as  many  have  taken  in  hand," 
&a  Of  Eichom's  hypothesis,  so  utterly  destructive  of 
the  genuineness  of  the  Gospel  histories.  Professor  Norton 
speaks  as  follows,  and  not  without  adducing  ample  proof 
of  Ids  statements  respecting  the  four  Gospels : 

^  The  original  Oospel  is  regarded  by  Eichom,  not  only  as  the 
common  source  of  our  first  three  Gospels,  but  likewise  of  cer- 
tain apociyphal  Gospels  which  were  in  use  before  them.  These, 
according  to  him,  were  the  following  :  the  Gospel  of  the  He- 
brews ;  the  Gospel  of  Marcion ;  the  Memoirs  by  the  Apostles, 
used  by  Justin  Martyr  j  the  Gospel  adopted  by  Cerinthus  and 
his  sect  j  Gospels  used  by  Tatian  in  composing  his  Diatessaron  ;* 
and  those  used  by  the  Apostohc  Fathers.  These  Gospels,  and 
our  first  three  Grospels,  are  aU  supposed  to  have  been  so  inti- 
mately connected  as  to  prove  their  derivation  from  a  common 
original ;  and  the  knowledge  which  we  possess  respecting  their 
contents  is  regarded  as  illustrating  the  process  of  change  and 
growth  which  they  had  all  gone  through.  I  shall,  in  the  course 
of  this  work,  remark,  under  the  proper  heads,  upon  the  (rospels 
mentioned  by  Eichom,  and  endeavour  to  shew  that  the  Gospel 
of  the  Hebrews  was  probably,  in  its  primitive  state,  the  He- 
brew original  of  St  Matthew ;  that  the  books  used  by  Justin 
were  our  four  Gospels;  that  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that 
the/cmr  Gospels,  which,  toward  the  end  of  the  second  century, 
Tatian,  who  had  been  a  disciple  of  Justin  Martyr,  made  the 
basis  of  his  Diatessaron,  were  the  four  canonical  Grospels ;  that 
Marcion  had  a  mutilated  copy  of  St  Luke, — a  iBct  which,  in 

*  DJatewiron,  fowr-fM  WMTaiiio$^  or  hook  formed  <mt  affwur. 
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consequence  of  the  ezaminationB  that  have  taken  place  since 
Eickom  wrote,  seems  now  to  be  generally  undisputed ;  that  the 
scanty,  uncertain,  contradictory  information  respecting  Gerin- 
thus  and  his  sect,  affords  no  ground  for  the  conclusion  that  they 
used  a  peculiar  Gospel ;  and  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  writ- 
ings ascribed  to  Apostolic  Fathers  which  may  justify  the  sup- 
position that,  previously  to  the  general  reception  of  our  four 
Gospels,  other  Gospels  were  in  circulation  among  Ghristians  aa 
authentic  histories  of  Christ"  (Norton's  Genuineness  of  the 
Gospels,  VoL  L  pp.  61,  62.) 

The  accomplished  l^ew-England  divine  just  quoted, 
after  carefully  reviewing  the  theory  of  an  original  Oospd 
as  put  forth  by  Eichom  and  by  Michaelis,  proposes  the 
following  very  simple  theory  for  explaining  "the  strik- 
ing correspondences  in  matter  and  language  which  exist 
among  the  first  three  Gospels."  He  reminds  us  that 
"the  discourses  of  the  apostles  and  first  preachers  of 
Christianity  must  have  consisted,  in  great  part,  of  nar- 
ratives of  the  life  of  Jesus ;"  and  that  "  all  the  informar 
tion  which  we  now  derive  fix)m  the  first  three  Gospels, 
must  have  been  orally  conmiumcated  by  them  over  and 
over  again."  After  further  observations  in  the  same 
strain,  he  says : 

^  We  conclude,  then,  that  portions  of  the  history  of  Jesus^ 
longer  or  shorter,  were  often  related  by  the  aposUes ;  and  it 
is  evident,  that  the  narrative,  at  each  repetition  by  the  same 
individual,  would  become  more  fixed  in  its  form,  so  as  soon  to 
be  repeated  by  him  with  the  same  circumstances  and  the  same 
turns  of  expression.  Especially  would  no  one  vary  from  him- 
self in  reporting  the  words  of  his  Master. 

<<We  have  next  to  consider,  that  the  apostles,  generally, 
would  adopt  a  uniform  mode  of  relating  the  same  events.  The 
twelve  apostles,  who  were  companions  of  our  Saviour,  resided 
together  at  Jerusalem, — ^we  know  not  for  how  long  a  period, 
certainly  for  several  years, — acting  and  preaching  in  concert 
This  being  the  case,  they  would  confer  together  continually ; 
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they  would  be  present  at  each  othei^s  discourses,  in  which  the 
events  of  their  Master^s  life  were  related ;  they  would,  in  com- 
mon, give  instruction  respecting  his  history  and  doctrine  to 
new  converts,  especially  to  those  who  were  to  go  forth  as  mis- 
8ionarie&  From  all  these  circumstances,  their  modes  of  nar« 
rating  the  same  events  would  become  assimilated  to  each  other. 
Particularly  would  their  language  be  the  same,  or  nearly  the 
same,  in  quoting  and  applying  passages  of  the  Old  Testament 
as  prophetical,  and  in  reciting  the  words  of  Jesus,  whose  very 
expressions  they  must  have  been  desirous  of  retaining.  But 
the  verbal  agreement  among  the  first  three  (rospels  is  found, 
as  we  have  seen,  principally  where  the  evangelists  record  words 
spoken  by  Christ  or  by  others,  or  allege  passages  from  the  Old 
Testament  Elsewhere  there  is  often  much  resemblance  of 
conception  and  expression,  but,  comparatively,  much  less  verbal 
coincidence. 

**  Previously,  then,  to  the  composition  of  the  first  three 
Gospels,  we  may  believe  that  the  narratives  which  they  con- 
tain had  assumed,  in  the  manner  explained,  a  form  more  or 
less  definite.  Matthew,  an  apostle,  would  commit  to  writing 
those  narratives  which  he  and  the  other  apostles  had  been 
accustomed  to  communicate  orally.  Mark  and  Luke,  who 
derived  their  knowledge  from  the  apostles,  would  record  those 
narratives  which  they  had  heard  from  them.  But  if  the  ac- 
counts of  the  apostles  had  been  committed  to  writing  by  ever 
so  many  different  historians,  still,  the  written  agreeing  with 
the  oral  accounts,  and  the  oral  accounts  agreeing  with  each 
other,  all  those  accounts  must  have  had  a  striking  correspond- 
ence. But,  however  definite  might  be  the  form  which  any 
oral  narrative  had  assumed,  still  there  would  be  variations  of 
language,  and  minor  circumstances  would  be  omitted  or  in- 
serted, as  it  was  orally  related  by  different  individuals,  or  by 
the  same  individual  at  different  times,  or  recorded  by  different 
writers.  We  should  expect,  therefore,  to  find,  in  histories  in 
which  these  narratives  were  collected,  such  intermingled  agree- 
ments and  variations  as  appear  in  the  first  three  Gospels.  Thus, 
then,  generally,  may  the  resemblance  between  the  first  three 
Gospels  be  explained.  In  the  oral  narratives  of  the  apostles, 
we  find  their  common  archetype,  an  archetype,  from  its  veiy 
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nature,  partly  fixed  and  partly  fluctuating,  and  such,  therefore, 
as  is  required  to  account  at  once  for  their  coincidence  and  their 
diversity."    (Genuineness,  VoL  I  pp.  288,  289.) 

Further  explanations  and  illustrations  of  this  very 
simple  and  natural  theory  follow,  which  I  have  not  room 
to  quota  That  it  will  solve  all  the  phenomena  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  minutely  learned,  I  do  not  undertake 
to  say ;  but  it  throws  a  broad  light  of  sound  sense  upon 
a  subject  hitherto  treated  in  too  recondite  and  learned, 
and  far  too  technical,  a  manner.  And  it  may  be  ob- 
served, that  Mr.  Norton's  theory,  though  it  makes  no 
reference  to  the  documents  alluded  to  by  Luke,  does  not 
preclude  them  from  some  little  share  in  the  explanation 
of  verbat  coincidences,  as  there  is  no  reason  why  Matthew 
or  Mark  may  not  have  hit  upon  some  of  the  very  docu- 
ments mentioned  by  Luke. 

In  this  position,  then,  I  am  quite  content  to  leave  the 
various  theories, — some  so  complex,  and  one  at  least  so 
simple, — ^by  which  it  is  sought  to  explain  how  the  first 
three  Grospels  were,  or  may  have  been,  formed;  and 
shall  now  enter  upon  the  investigation  of  their  respective 
characters  and  contents,  as  they  have  come  down  to  our 
hands. 

I  propose  to  take  them,  not  exactly  in  the  order  in 
which  they  usually  stand;  but  to  begin  with  Marks 
Grospel,  as  being  the  shortest  and  simplest,  and  contain- 
ing, as  already  mentioned,  scarcely  any  incident  or  dis- 
course that  is  not  found  in  one  or  both  of  the  others. 
That  Mark's  Gospel  was  the  first  written,  and  may  even 
have  been  seen  by  the  other  evangelists,  is  indeed  the 
opinion  of  some  ;*  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  if  our 

*  See  on  this  sabjeot  a  yery  able  and  luminous  trtide  in  the  Proepeotiye 
Beview,  Feb.  1850,  oddly  mislntitled,  by  the  printer,  "The  Belation  of  the 
Third  to  the  First  Two  Gospels.'*  Its  subject  is,  The  JUlaUm  of  Marias 
Ooipd  to  thou  of  Matthew  and  Luke, 

VOL.  n.  N 
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purpose  is  simply  to  gain  a  clear  idea  of  the  lespective 
histories  of  Christ's  life  famished  by  the  four  eyangelists, 
Mark  is  the  one  for  us  to  b^in  witL  We  shall  find  in 
him  the  simplest  and  briefest  outline  of  Christ's  life; 
yet  such  as  he  (and  Peter  also,  if  the  latter  sanctioned 
his  publication)  must  have  regarded  as  a  sufficient  ac- 
count of  the  origin  of  the  GospeL  If  we  next  take  up 
Matthew,  we  may  gain  a  clear  idea  of  the  reiy  interest* 
ing  additions  which  he  contributes  to  the  life  and  ministry 
of  our  Saviour,  and  of  the  special  characteristics  of  his 
GospeL  Examining  Luke  next^  we  shall  find  further 
additions  of  a  very  valuable  order,  and  introduced  in 
a  very  singular  manner,  which  are  peculiar  to  him  alone. 
And  John,  who  wrote  considerably  after  all  the  others» 
will  form  a  supplement  to  the  narratives  of  them  all, 
introducing  chiefly  firesh  materials  which  they  almost 
intirely  omit 

To  each  of  these  histories,  it  is  an  obvious  course  to 
prefix  such  personal  particulars  as  can  be  ascertained 
respecting  their  several  writers.  Not  only  is  this  neces* 
sary  to  give  us  confidence  in  the  authenticity  of  the 
history,  but  it  adds  wonderfully  to  the  interest  we  take 
in  it,  to  find  a  life-like  individuality  pervading  the  work 
of  each  narrator,  in  addition  to  that  which  inspires  the 
life  and  character  of  him  who  is  the  subject  of  all  the 
four. 
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The  evangelist  Mark  is  made  known  to  us  by  several 
glimpses  in  the  New-Testament  Scriptures.  The  first 
mention  of  him  is  in  an  incidental  allusion  to  his  mother's 
house,  as  a  well-known  place  of  resort  for  the  Christians 
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at  fhe  time  of  their  persecution  by  Herod  Agrippa  (A.D. 
44),  who,  after  putting  to  death  James  the  brother  of 
John,  imprisoned  Peter  with  a  view  to  gain  popularity 
among  the  Jewa  Peter,  when  unexpectedly,  and  per- 
haps miraculously,  set  free>  betook  himself  at  once,  while 
it  was  yet  nighty  "  to  the  house  of  Mary  the  mother  of 
John,  whose  surname  was  Mark,  where  many  were  ga- 
thered together  praying"  (Acts  xiL  12).  This  John, 
sumamed  Mark,  was  afterwards  the  writer  of  the  Gospel 
bearing  that  nama  His  mother^s  house,  we  here  per- 
ceive, was  a  well-known  place  of  Christian  meeting ;  and 
she  and  her  son,  we  naturaUy  infer,  were  early  disciples, 
—perhaps  disciples  of  Jesus  personally  before  his  death. 

John  was  his  Hebrew  name ;  Mark,  or  Marcus,  his 
Soman  surname, — ^when  or  why  added  we  do  not  know. 
But,  in  the  absence  of  family  surnames  among  the  Jews, 
personal  ones  were  very  commonly  assumed,  with  or  with- 
out special  suggestive  occasions, — ^being,  in  fact^  almost 
necessary  in  order  to  distinguish  one  John,  or  Joses,  or 
Thomas,  firom  another.  Our  evangelist  is  generally  spoken 
of  as  Mark,  occasionally  as  John,  and  sometimes  by  both 
names.  Some  persons  have  very  needlessly  fancied  there 
were  two  Marks  in  the  New  Testament,  and  that  John 
Mark  was  a  different  person  from  Mark  the  evangelist 
There  seems  no  more  room  for  this  supposition  than  for 
that  of  another  Peter  besides  Simon  Peter. 

Some  of  the  ancient  ecclesiastical  writers  (but  not  the 
most  ancient)  imagined  Mark  to  have  been  one  of  the 
seventy  disciples  whom  our  Lord  sent  two  by  two  before 
him  to  preach  through  Galilee  (Luke  x.) ;  but  this  is 
mere  supposition,  and  seems  hardly  consistent  with  the 
fact  that  he  has  not  himself  mentioned  this  mission  of 
the  seventy. 

Some  more  modem  critics  think  Mark  was  himself 
the  young  man  whom  he  describes  (ziv.  51,  62)  as  having 

N  2 
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hastily  risen  from  his  bed,  and  mingled,  almost  naked, 
with  the  crowd,  when  disturbed  in  the  middle  of  the 
night  by  the  noise  attending  the  apprehension  of  Christ 
in  the  Garden  of  Olives.  This  again  is  mere  conjecture, 
bespeaking  the  natural  desire  to  find  the  future  historian 
of  these  events  himself  present,  in  some  of  them  at  least, 
and  observant  of  them  at  the  time  they  happened.  If 
Mark  really  was  this  young  man,  that  might,  indeed, 
sufficiently  account  for  his  relating  an  incident  of  so  little 
importance  to  the  general  history,  and  which  he  alone 
of  the  four  evangelists  has  mentioned. 

In  the  further  history  of  the  book  of  Acts,  we  find 
him  connected  with  the  ministiy  of  the  apostles  in  the 
following  incidents.  In  chap.  xiiL,  he  goes  with  Barna- 
bas and  Saul,  as  their  "  minister"  or  attendant^  on  their 
journey  to  Cyprus  and  Asia  Minor ;  but  it  afterwards 
appears  (ver.  13)  that  he  parted  from  them  in  Pamphylia 
in  the  midst  of  their  expedition ;  and  the  most  obvious 
conclusion  to  draw  from  the  tone  of  the  narrative  is, 
that  he  had  done  so  through  faint-heartedness.  For,  in 
ch.  XV.  37 — 40,  he  is  at  Antioch  again  among  the  disci- 
ples ;  and  when  Paul  and  Barnabas  propose  to  "go  again 
and  visit  our  brethren  in  every  city  where  we  have 
preached  the  word  of  the  Lord,  and  see  how  they  do," 
Barnabas  would  have  taken  John  Mark  with  them,  but 
Paul  refused  on  accoimt  of  his  previous  desertion.  Their 
"  sharp  contention"  on  this  subject  resulted  in  Paul  and 
Barnabas  taking  different  routes,  the  former  choosing 
Silas  as  his  companion,  and  the  latter  taking  with  him 
Mark.  Paul's  stem  refusal  to  receive  Mark  again,  seems 
indicative  of  his  own  determined  character  and  zeal ; 
while  the  greater  tenderness  of  Barnabas  to  the  young 
man's  first  weakness,  is  partly  explained  by  the  fact  of 
relationship  between  them,  Mark  being  his  nephew. 
This  fact  transpires  in  CoL  iv.  10,  where  Paul  calls  him 
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"sister's  son  to  Barnabas."*  Of  the  furtliep  proceedings 
of  Barnabas,  with  Mark  as  his  companion,  we  hear  no- 
thing more  than  that  they  went  to  Cyprus,  Bamabas's 
native  country ;  while  Paul  and  Silas  took  the  reverse 
course,  through  Syria  and  Cilicia,  in  revisiting  the  cities 
where  Paul  had  before  preached.  The  historian  of  the 
Acts  foUows  the  course  of  Paul  from  this  time,  and  does 
not  mention  either  Barnabas  or  Mark  again. 

The  remaining  glimpses  which  we  catch  of  Mark  are 
in  the  Epistles  of  Paul,  and  in  one  of  Petef  s ;  and  these 
shew  that  he  had  fully  reinstated  himself  in  the  approval 
of  the  unyielding  apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  and  was  ten- 
derly r^arded  by  Peter. 

In  two  letters  of  Paul's  from  Borne,  we  find  that 
Mark  is  with  him.  In  that  to  the  Colossians  (iv.  10), 
he  seems  to  contemplate  sending  him  to  them, — ^into  the 
very  neighbourhood,  that  is,  of  Mark's  former  faint- 
heartedness and  disgrace, — ^for  he  thus  commends  him 
contingently  to  their  kind  notice :  "  Aristarchus  my 
fellow-prisoner  saluteth  you ;  and  so  does  Marcus,  sis- 
ter's son  to  Barnabas ;  touching  whom  ye  received  com- 
mandment :  if  he  come  unto  you,  receive  him."  And 
in  his  letter  to  Philemon  (24),  Paul  salutes  his  Mend 
from  Marcus,  as  one  of  his  fellow-labourers.  Then  in 
the  second  letter  to  Timothy  (iv.  11),  which  he  wrote 
from  Bome  when  awaiting  his  final  trial  there,  he  asks 
for  Mark  to  come  to  him,  in  terms  which  shew  a  high 
appreciation  of  his  worth  and  an  intimate  personal  ac- 
quaintance :  "  Only  Luke  is  with  me.    Take  Mark  and 

*  So  Barnabaa  was  brother  to  tbe  Maty  at  whoae  bouae  tiie  diadples  wera 
praying  when  Peter  reappeared  from  prison.  Bat  Barnabas  was  a  Levite 
of  Cypros  (Acts  it.  86) ;  whence  some  have  concluded  that  Mark  was  a 
Levite  too ;  which  does  not  absolutely  follow,  as  we  do  not  know  to  what 
tribe  Mark's  &ther  belonged,  though  the  presumption  may  be  in  &T0ur  of 
a  marriage  in  the  same  tribe. 
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bring  bim  with  thee»  for  he  is  profitable  to  me  for  this 
ministry." 

In  this  way  Mark  is  connected  with  the  history  and 
ministrations  of  the  apostle  PauL  There  is  another 
passage  of  the  New  Testament  which  links  him,  briefly 
but  very  emphatically,  with  Peter ;  and  the  earliest 
ecclesiastical  traditions  fill  up  his  history  in  connection 
with  this  latter  apostle,  in  a  manner  to  which  it  is  im- 
possible to  refiise  a  general,  and  almost  a  minute,  assent 

In  Peter^s  First  Epistle  (v.  13),  addressed  to  the 
scattered  Christians  of  Asia  Minor,  he  gives  this  saluta- 
tion :  "  The  church  that  is  at  Babylon,  elected  together 
with  you,  saluteth  you ;  so  doth  Marcus  my  son."  By 
Babylon,^  he  has  been  generally  understood,  &om  very 
ancient  times,  to  have  meant  Bome,  where  both  he  and 
Paul  were  put  to  death,  A.D.  65,  in  Nero's  persecution. 
The  testimony  of  the  ancient  church  is  uniform,  to  the 
effect  that  Peter  spent  some  years  (three  or  four,  more 
likely  than  twenty-five)  in  Some,  and  that  Mark  was 
his  intimate  companion  there.  Probably  they  had  been 
much  together  in  Jerusalem  in  previous  years.  From 
the  endearing  phrase  which  he  uses,  "Marcus  my  son," 
some  have  argued  that  Mark  was  his  convert,  and  had 
been  baptized  by  him.  But  this  is  quite  a  needless 
inference.  An  elderly  apostle  might  very  well  speak  of 
a  younger  fellow -labourer  in  the  Gospel  as  his  son. 
Nothing  more  natural  or  more  affectionate  St  Peter^s 
brief  mention  of  him  in  this  Epistle  is  an  epitome  of  the 
mutual  relation  between  the  apostle  and  the  evangelisty 
which  the  traditions  of  the  Christian  church  have  filled 
up  with  details  seldom  varying  much  from  each  other, 

*  An  ingenious  oonjectnre  propoaes  Cfhalyhon  in  Asia  Minor,  instead  of 
Babylon  ;  the  figurative  use  of  Babylon  for  Eome  not  being  likely,  and  the 
real  Babylon  being  supposed  out  of  the  question.  But  why  not  the  real 
Babylon  I 
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and  on  the  whole  perfectly  credible.  These  ecclesiastical 
traditions  are  given  in  foil  by  Lardner  in  his  History  of 
the  Apostles  and  Evangelists  (VoL  VL  pp.  82 — 92),  and 
many  of  them  in  Jones's  Canon  of  the  ISew  Testament 
(UL  62—72). 

The  ancient  writers  all  s^pree  in  representing  Mark  as 
the  companion  of  Peter ;  and  several  call  him  his  inter-- 
preter,  with  reference,  apparently,  to  the  belief  of  his 
having  composed  this  Gk>spel  with  Peter's  sanction  and 
aid.  .  They  all  agree  that  he  wrote  it  from  the  materials 
gained  through  his  intercourse  with  that  apostle, — some 
saying  that  he  wrote  it  before  Peter  s  death,  others  after, 
< — some  that  he  did  it  at  the  apostle's  instigation  and 
from  his  verbal  dictation,  others  on  his  own  suggestion 
and  with  less  direct  aid  &om  Peter.  There  is  a  general 
agreement  also  to  the  effect  that^  after  the  death  of 
Peter,  Mark  preached  the  Gospel  in  I^ypt,  where  some 
say  he  wrote  his  history,  though  the  general  testimony 
makes  him  to  have  published  it  in  Italy,  if  not  at  Bome. 
Nor  need  we  dispute  the  current  opinion  that  he  died 
in  Alexandria,  or  the  neighbourhood.  The  Boman  Cath- 
olic Church  believes  that  his  remains  were  afterwards 
brought  to  Venice,  of  which  state  he  is  the  tutelar  saint 

The  internal  characteristics  of  Mark's  Gk)spel  fully 
bear  out  the  above  idea  of  its  origin,  as  written  in  Italy, 
and  virtually  representing  the  apostle  Peter's  view  of 
the  life  of  Christ 

If  it  was  published  in  Bome  or  the  neighbourhood, 
and  designed  more  immediately  for  circulation  among 
Gtentiles  and  Gentile  Christians,  this  circumstance  would 
fdUy  explain  and  justify  its  brevity,  since  this  charac- 
teristic arises  chiefly  from  the  omission  of  things  more 
interesting  to  Jewish  Christians  than  to  Gentiles.  For 
instance,  Mark  says  nothing  about  the  genealogy  of 
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Christ,* — a  matter  all-important  to  the  Jew,  a  thing  of 
pure  indifference  to  the  Gkntile ;  nor  about  his  miracu- 
lous birth,* — an  idea  somewhat  conciliatory  to  the  Jewish 
prejudices  felt  against  his  lowly  parentage,  but  to  the 
Boman  mind  too  commonplace  an  incident  to  seem  im- 
pressive among  the  multitude  of  its  mythological  demi- 
gods and  heroes  of  preternatural  descent  Mark's  account 
of  the  temptation  in  the  desert  is  very  briefly  given  in  a 
single  verse.  He  omits  all  mention  of  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount,  in  a  large  part  of  which  Jewish  sayings  are 
examined  and  christianLsed.  He  omits  the  Savioui^s 
denunciations  against  Bethsaida,  Chorazin  and  Caper- 
naum, which  cities  are  compared  to  Tyre  and  Sidon  and 
to  Sodom  ;  also  the  allusion  to  Jonah  and  Nineveh,  and 
the  illustration  of  the  increasing  wickedness  of  "this 
generation"  derived  from  the  Jewish  demonology ; — all 
which  allusions  would  certainly  have  been  destitute  of 
impressiveness  (if  not  of  meaning)  to  Boman  readers. 
He  does  not  relate  the  cure  of  the  centurion's  servant  on 
our  Lord's  arrival  at  Capernaum,  which  (it  is  ingeniously 
suggested)  Peter  might  not  have  witnessed  i(  as  was 
very  natural,  he  went  to  his  own  home  in  that  city 
immediately  on  their  arrival  Then  it  is  observed  that 
he  occasionally  uses  the  very  Hebrew  words  spoken 
by  Christ  on  certain  solemn  occasions,  but  thoughtfully 
supplies  the  interpretation.  How  natural  that  the  warm- 
hearted Peter,  in  narrating  the  potent  miracle  of  which 
he  had  been  an  eye-witness,  should  have  preserved  the 
very  words,  TcUitha  curat,  and  that  Mark  should  have 
explained  them  for  Boman  readers,  ''Damsel,  arise" 
(Mark  v.  41);  and  that  other  word  on  another  occasion, 
Ephphatha,  ''be  opened"  (viL  34);  not  to  mention  the 

*  Some  ooQBider  these  omiasioiiB  to  be  a  strong  presamption  in  fayoiir 
tko  of  the  earlier  aathonhip  of  Mark's  QospeL 
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Hebrew  words  of  Christ  on  the  cross  (Mi,  Mi,  lama 
BcAachthani),  preserved  by  Matthew  also  I 

It  is  farther  remarked  (and  the  observation  is  as  old 
as  Eusebius  and  Chiysostom)  that  Peter's  essential  au- 
thorship of  this  Gospel  is  revealed  in  those  passages 
which  relate  to  himself  personally.  His  impetuous  and 
ardent  character  necessarily  makes  him  the  most  promi- 
nent of  all  the  apostles  in  every  history  of  their  Mastei^s 
Ufa  But  Mark's  manner  of  narrating  the  various  inci- 
dents in  which  Peter  is  conspicuous,  bespeaks  a  pen  in- 
structed, if  not  guided  and  restrained,  by  Peter  himself; 
for  everything  creditable  (as  most  of  those  incidents 
essentially  are)  to  Peter  is  told  in  a  quieter  way  than  by 
the  other  evangelists,  or  is  not  told  at  all ;  whereas  the 
sad  story  of  his  denial  of  Christ  is  given  most  unreserv- 
edly, while  most  penitentially,  in  Mark.  Here  is,  in 
Mark's  Gospel,  no  pronouncing  Peter  blessed  and  giving 
him  the  keys,  on  Ids  confession  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ 
(viii  29,  30,  compared  with  Matt  xvi  16 — )\  no  walk- 
ing on  the  water  to  meet  Jesus  (vi  45 — 60,  compared 
with  Matt  xiv.  28,  &c.) ;  no  fish  with  the  tribute  money 
in  its  mouth  (Matt  xvii  24— 27) ;  no  mention  of  Christ's 
special  prayer  for  Peter  that  his  faith  might  not  fail 
(Luke  xxii  31,  32) ;  no  casting  himself  into  the  sea  to 
meet  Christ  after  Ids  resurrection ;  no  charge  from  Christ 
to  Peter  to  feed  his  sheep  and  his  lambs ;  nor  prediction 
of  his  martyrdom,  as  preserved  by  John,  xxL  7,  15 — 18, 
19.  Mark  has  omitted  these  and  similar  incidents.  Such 
delicate  yet  clear  and  most  interesting  hints  of  iadirect 
authorship  (which  are  more  particularly  enumerated  by 
Jones  and  Lardner  in  the  places  above  referred  to),  place 
the  evangelist  Mark  in  close  alliance  with  the  apostle 
Peter  as  an  historian  of  Christ 

I  have  already  stated  and  shewn  (pp.  251 — 267),  when 
speaking  collectively  of  the  first  three  Gospels,  that 

H  3 
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Mark's,  wliile  much  the  shortest  altogether,  is  in  parti- 
cular places  remarkably  fall  and  minuta  It  has,  in  this 
respect,  all  the  signs  of  being  the  work  of  an  eye^untness, 
A  few  special  instances  out  of  many  will  illustrate  this 
feature  of  Mark's  Gospel.  In  the  call  of  James  and  John 
to  the  apostleship  (i  20),  Mark  alone  mentions  their  leav- 
ing behind  them  "the  hired  servants,"  as  weU  as  their 
fatlier  Zebedee,  in  the  vessel  When  Matthew  and  Luke 
mention  the  cure  of  Simon  Peter's  mother-in-law  in 
Simon's  house,  Mark  (L  29,  30)  calls  it  the  house  of 
Simon  and  Andrew  (here  is  Peter's  respect  for  his  bro- 
ther), and  mentions  James  and  John  as  being  present 
also.  In  the  cure  of  the  paralytic  (iL  4),  Mark  describes 
the  "uncovering  the  roof"  (the  verandah,  apparently), 
in  order  to  let  down  the  sick  man  from  abova  In  the 
voyage  across  the  lake  (iv.  36 — ^38),  the  eye-witness  has 
mentioned  the  unessential  yet  graphic  particular,  that 
"there  were  also  with  him  other  little  ships,"  and  has 
described  Jesus  (as  doubtless  he  saw  him)  as  "  in  the 
hinder  part  of  the  ship  asleep  on  a  pillow."  The  facts 
might  be  quite  true,  and  sufficient  for  history  and  for 
faith,  as  Matthew  and  Luke  give  them,  without  these 
minute  touches ;  but  they  are  more  graphic  and  life- 
like with  these  additions,  which  make  us  feel  that  the 
virtual  narrator  (whether  his  own  penman  or  not)  had 
seen  what  he  describea  Many  more  such  instances 
might  be  quoted ;  but  these  are  sufficient  to  shew  the 
kind  of  internal  signs  which  confirm  the  ancient  tradi- 
tion, in  itself  so  probable  and  so  interesting,  that  Mark 
has  given  us  essentially  a  OcMpel  according  to  St  Peter, 
having  heard  its  incidents  recited  again  and  again  in 
their  warm  and  living  vigour  by  that  noble-hearted  and 
true  though  once  faltering  apostle,  whom  Christ  himself 
sumamed  (though  Mark  does  not  tell  us  this)  the  Rods 
of  his  church.    (See  Matt  xvi  18.) 
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The  public  life  of  Christ,  thus  recorded  by  Mark  for 
the  instruction  of  Peter's  disciples  and  hearers  at  Borne, 
embraced  the  following  series  of  events  and  instructions, 
which  it  is  useful  to  present  in  distinct  abstract  (with 
such  notices  of  time  and  place  as  occur  in  it),  by  way  of 
a  Gospel  outline,  to  be  afterwards  fOled  up  from  the 
other  evangelists.  The  marks  of  time  or  place  are  dis- 
tinguished by  i^ic  type. 

Abstract  of  Mark's  (tObfel. 

Gh.  L  John  the  Baptist's  ministry  in  the  vnldemeUy  east  of 
the  Jordan,  and  the  baptism  of  Jesus  by  him.  12.  The  temp- 
tation of  Jesus.  14.  Preaching  of  Jesus  in  OaliUey  after  John's 
imprisonment.  16.  Calling  of  Simon  and  Andrew,  James  and 
John.  21.  Capernaum:  teaching  with  authority  in  the  syna- 
gogue ;  the  man  with  an  unclean  spirit  cured.  Souse  of  Simon 
and  Andrew:*  cure  of  Simon's  mother-in-law;  of  many  sick 
persons.  Eetirement  and  prayer  in  a  solitary  place.  38.  Tour 
through  the  next  toums^  and  preaching  in  their  synagogues* 
A  leper  cleansed 

Ch.  ii  Eetom  to  Capernaum,  Cure  of  the  palsy.  Teaching 
by  the  shore  of  the  Lake^  or  SeOy  of  Galilee.  14.  Call  of  Levi 
the  son  of  Alpheus.  Jesus  eats  in  his  house  with  publicans 
(Boman  tribute-takers).  18.  Question  of  fasting  argued  with 
John's  disciples  and  the  Pharisees.  23.  Plucking  the  comf 
on  the  sabbath,  and  Christ's  lesson  on  the  subserviency  of  the 
sabbath  to  humanity. 

Ch.  iii  Teaches  again  in  the  synagogue.  Cure  of  the 
withered  hand     6.   Pharisees  confer  with  the  Herodians.^ 

*  Bflamnablj  oonjectared  to  lutye  been  the  abode  of  Jesiu  when  in  Caper- 
aawn  and  the  neighbourhood. 

f  Allowed  by  the  Jewish  Law,  and  also  as  rogaida  grapea  in  a  Tineyard 
(Dent,  zzili.  24,  25),  proTided  no  sickle  was  naed,  and  nothing  carried 
away.  The  Law  laid  no  leetriotion  as  regards  the  sabbath.  Pharisaic  tra- 
dition had  diaooYered  that  scrapie,  unknown  to  Mosee. 

t  A  name  synonymous  with  JtomaiUnng  ;  as  Herod  Antipas,  the  tetnroh 
of  GalUee,  was  a  mere  pnppet  in  the  hands  of  Borne.  Bat  the  name  Hero- 
dian  sared  the  patriot  pride  of  this  essentially  Boman  faction. 
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7.  Jesos  teaches  by  the  iea-nde,  using  a  small  ship  to  avoid 
the  multitude^  who  come  from  Galilee,  Judea  and  Jerusalem, 
Idumea,  Persea,  and  Tyie  and  Sidon.  13.  Jesus  goes  up  a 
mountain,*  and  appoints  the  twelve  apostles.  22.  Scribes 
come  from  Jerusalem  to  oppose  him.  31.  His  mother  and 
his  brethren  are  anxious  for  his  safety,  if  not  doubtful  of  his 
self-possession. 

Ch.  iv.  Jesus  teaches  again  by  the  aeorode.  Parables  of 
the  sower,  &c.     35,  Crosses  the  lak&     Stills  the  storm. 

Ch.  V.  In  the  eounity  of  the  GadareneSy  east  of  the  laka 
Cures  the  maniac  who  lived  among  the  tombs.  "  The  demons 
enter  the  swine."t  21.  In  Galilee  again.  EaLses  Jairus's 
daughter,  and  cures  the  woman  on  the  way. 

*  ProlMkbly  the  Bcene  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  of  which,  however, 
Mark  gires  no  record. 

i*  This  is  the  only  detimcHve  miiacle  performed  by  Jesas  (for  the 
emblematic  blighting  of  the  barren  fig-tree  does  not  deserve  to  be  so 
described).  In  this  instance  of  the  swine,  serious  objections  have  been 
felt  by  tender  religious  minds.  The  sacrifice  of  property  belonging  to  an 
unknown  owner  is  vindicated  by  the  consideration  that  such  property  was 
illegal  and  immoraL  A  Jew  keeping  swine  would  feel  himself  deservedly 
punished  by  their  destruction.  As  for  the  poor  swine  themselves,  I  know 
not  that  humanity  to  animals  would  have  insisted  on  reserving  them  for 
the  butcher.  But  the  full  vindication  of  the  scene  is  found,  perhaps,  most 
simply  by  thoroughly  r«al»nn^  it.  When  we  read  that  "all  the  demons 
besought  him,  saying,  Send  us  into  the  swine,  that  we  may  enter  into  them/' 
of  course  we  understand  that  the  voice  of  the  poor  maniac  himself  spoke 
these  strange  words.  He,  for  the  moment,  personated  the  supposed  demons 
within  him  :  "My  name  is  Legion,  for  we  are  many,"  he  said  before,  v.  9 ; 
and  Legion  was  unwilling  to  be  disposBesaed  of  his  comfortable  dwelling- 
place  in  a  human  body,  and  sent  back  into  ''desert  places"  to  seek  rest 
and  find  none.  This  explains  the  reluctance  of  many  demoniacs  to  be  cured. 
Those  who,  in  their  own  disordered  feeling,  impemnated  the  evil  sinrits, 
shrunk,  of  course,  from  the  approach  of  Christ's  miraculous  mercy  ;  while 
the  few  who  retained  their  own  personal  consciousness,  and  felt  themselves 
to  be  "grievously  vexed  with  demons,"  hailed  him  as  a  deliverer.  Legion 
reads  the  intent  of  Jesus,  and  desperately  says,  "If  thou  send  us  out,  sofEBr 
us  to  go  into  the  herd  of  swine"  (Matt.  viii.  81).  Ttuly  a  nuul  request  t 
Jesus  quietly  pursues  his  benevolent  purpose,  and  in  his  usual  language  (n 
the  only  intelligible  language)  bids  the  demons  come  out ; — ^the  maniac 
suits  the  action  to  the  word ; — Z/egion  goes  into  the  swine, — that  is,  the 
maniac  rushes  wildly  amongst  them  ;  they  run  before  him  down  the  steep 
into  the  lake  ',—L^gr^  is  gone ;  and  the  ma^^  remainB^  "  rostored  to  his 
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CIl  vl  Jesus  goes  to  "his  won  catmtty"  (Natareth)^  and 
teaches  in  the  synagogue  ''without  honour;"  then  in  the 
villages  around.  7.  Sends  out  the  twelve  hy  two  and  two. 
14.  Herod,  tetrarch  of  Galilee,  hears  of  Jesus,  and  guiltily 
thinks  it  is  John  the  Baptist  risen  from  the  dead.  Murder 
of  John  retrospectively  narrated.  30.  The  apostles  return, 
and  Jesus  takes  them  hy  skip  to  a  solitary  place.  Multitudes 
follow,  and  he  feeds  the  5000  miraculously.  46.  Sends  his 
disciples  away  in  the  ship,  and  joins  them,  walking  on  the 
water.  53.  They  land  in  (xennaaret  (on  the  west  side),  where 
he  performs  many  miraculous  cures. 

Ch.  vii  Pharisees  and  scrihes  £rom  Jerusalem  rehuke  him 
for  neglecting  the  traditions  of  the  elders,  and  he  vindicates 
morality  against  ceremonialism.  14.  Unclean  meats  and  un- 
clean thoughts.  24.  Jesus  in  the  neighhourhood  of  Tyre  and 
Sidan.  Cures  the  Syro>phoenician  woman's  child.  81.  Thence 
to  Becapolis  (north-east  of  the  sea  of  Galilee),  where  he  gives 
speech  to  the  deaf  mute  (a  miracle  recorded  only  hy  Mark), 
and  (viiL  1)  feeds  the  4000. 

Ch.  viiL  10.  By  ship  to  DalmantUha  (supposed  to  he  south- 
east of  the  lake),  where  the  Pharisees  ask  for  "  a  sign,"  and 
he  departs  "  to  the  other  side,"  the  disciples  reasoning  ahout 
the  "  leaven  of  the  Pharisees"  on  the  way.  22.  At  Betksaida^ 
in  Galilee,  Christ  cures  a  hlind  man  (another  miracle  mentioned 
by  Mark  alone).  27.  Is  in  the  towns  of  CoBsarea  Fhilippi 
(north  of  Galilee) ;  asks  his  disciples,  who  men  say  he  is ; 
forbids  them  to  call  him  by  the  title  Christ ;  tells  them  he 
must  be  put  to  death,  which  Peter  deprecates,  and  is  rebuked 
by  his  Master.  34.  He  warns  the  people  what  self-sacrifice 
discipleship  required. 

Ch.  ix.  2.  The  transfiguration  occurs  on  a  mountain,  pro- 
bably in  the  neighbourhood  last  mentioned,  though  generally 
reputed  to  have  been  Mount  Tabor,  in  Galilea    (This  was  a 

right  mtnd.*'  Truly  an  afleetfaig  and  genuine  pictore  is  Uiifl,  in  howerer 
qnaini  &  garb  I  and  mort  of  all  in  its  condnsion,  where  the  restored  man 
desires  to  follow  his  benefactor,  who  most  considerately  forbids  him :  "How- 
beit,  Jesus  suffered  him  not,  but  saith  unto  him,  Go  home  to  thy  friends, 
and  tell  them  how  great  things  the  Lord  hath  done  for  thee,  and  hath  had 
compassion  upon  thee."  (See,  on  demoniacal  possession,  VoL  I.  p.  56,  &e.) 
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Tision  of  Moses  and  Elijah,  the  Lawgiver  and  the  great  Pro- 
phet of  Judaism,  speaking  with  Jesus  about  his  destined  deatL) 
14.  On  coining  down,  Jesus  cures  the  dumb  demoniac  child^ 
whom  his  disciples^could  not  30.  They  pass  quietly  through 
Galilee  to  Capemavm^  where  the  disciples  dispute  who  should 
be  greatest  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  and  Jesus  makes  a  little 
child  their  teacher.  38.  Bids  them  consider  as  on  their  part 
those  who  do  not  actively  oppose  them. 

Ch.  z.  Jesus  goes  ^^into  the  coasts  of  Jvdasa  hy  the  farOket 
side  of  Jordan*'  (the  beginning  of  his  final  journey  through 
the  Persea,  to  avoid  passing  through  Samaria  on  his  way  to 
the  last  passover  at  Jerusalem).  The  Pharisees  ''  tempt  him," 
and  he  answers  them.  13.  He  blesses  children.  17.  Answers 
the  young  man,  what  he  should  do  to  inherit  eternal  lifa  28. 
Speaks  of  the  first  in  privileges  being  last  in  blessing,  and  the 
last  first  32.  On  the  way  to  Jerusalem,  tells  the  astonished 
twelve  what  is  to  happen  to  him  there.  James  and  John  ask 
to  sit  on  his  right  hand  and  on  his  left  in  his  kingdom ;  and 
he  gives  them  all  a  lesson  of  humility.  46.  They  come  to 
Jericho,  where  (as  he  departs)  he  gives  sight  to  blind  Barti- 
meus  (son  of  Timeus). 

CL  xL  Arriving  at  Bethphage  and  Bethany  on  the  Mount 
of  Olives,  near  Jerusalem,  he  makes  his  public  entry  as  Messiah 
into  the  &tal  city.  12.  The  barren  fig-tree  is  cursed,  as  the 
emblem  of  the  barren  and  devoted  Jewish  state.  15.  Jesua 
cleanses  the  temple ;  returns  each  evening  to  Bethany  during 
the  feast  of  the  passover ;  and  (27)  confronts  the  chief  priests, 
scribes  and  elders  in  the  temple,  who  demand  his  ^^  authority 
for  doing  these  things." 

Ch.  xiL  He  teaches  by  parables.  The  vineyard  let  to  faith- 
less husbandmen.  The  stone  rejected  by  the  builders  and 
made  head  of  the  comer.  13.  The  Pharisees  and  Herodians 
and  (1 8)  the  Sadducees  are  successively  foiled  in  their  assaults ; 
and  (28)  the  scribe,  understanding  the  supremacy  of  the  two 
gieat  commandments,  is  declared  not  far  from  the  kingdom  of 
God  35.  Jesus  warns  the  people  against  the  Scribes  and 
Pharisees,  and  (41)  blesses  the  widow's  two  mites. 

CL  ziiL  In  sight  of  the  temple  and  its  admirable  structure, 
Jesus  f oietels  the  time  when  <<  there  shall  not  be  left  one  stone 
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upon  another  that  shall  not  be  thrown  down.*'  3.  On  the 
Mount  of  Olives,  he  foretels  to  Peter,  James,  John  and  Andrew, 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  with  more  minuteness. 

Ch.  xiy.  The  passover  draws  on.  In  Bethany,  in  the  house 
of  Simon  the  leper  (the  same,  probably,  as  that  of  Martha, 
Mary  and  Lazarus*),  a  woman  (Mary,  as  Bxplained  by  John) 
anoints  Jesus  with  precious  ointment ;  and  Judas  reveals  his 
own  covetousness,  and  bargains  to  betray  Christ  12.  Jesus, 
with  the  twelve,  celebrates  the  passover  in  the  house,  appa- 
lenlJy,  of  some  well-known  disciple,  and  (22)  institutes  the 
Lord's  Supper.  26.  They  go  out  to  the  Mount  of  Olives, 
where  Christ  foretels  his  desertion  by  all  his  j&iends,  and 
Peter's  denial  of  him.  32.  The  prayer  and  sorrow  in  the 
garden.  43.  The  betrayal  47.  The  attempted  rescue  by  one 
who  drew  a  sword  (and  whom  we  should  have  recognized  at 
once  as  Peter,  if  John's  Gospel  did  not  afterwards  mention  his 
name).  53.  The  examination  before  the  high-priest  65.  The 
insults.     ^Q.  Peter's  denial 

CL  XV.  The  trial  before  Pilate.  15.  The  condemnation. 
16.  The  soldiers'  insults.  The  crucifixion.  39.  The  centurion 
at  the  cross.  40.  The  women.  42.  The  burial  in  the  tomb 
of  Joseph  of  Arimathea. 

Ch.  xvi  The  intended  embalming  by  the  women  afber  the 
sabbath,  and  the  discovered  resurrection.  9.  Christ  appears 
to  Mary  of  Magdala.f     12.  To  two  disciples  in  the  country 

*  The  supposition  that  Martha  Tras  the  widow  of  one  Simon,  who  some 
time  in  his  life  had  been  leprous,  and  so  gained  this  surname,  would  har- 
monize several  expressions  and  account  for  certain  facts  in  the  history.  In 
John's  account  of  this  incident  (xii.  1 — 8),  Martha  "  served,"  proving  that 
she  was  in  her  own  home ;  and  Mary  is  expressly  named  as  the  woman  who 
anointed  Jesus.  Bethany  ia  *Hhe  town  of  Mary  and  her  sister  Martha" 
(John  xi.  1) ;  and  Lazarus,  probably  a  very  yoxmg  man,  lives  with  his  sisters, 
not  they  with  him.  This  home  is  never  called  the  house  of  Lazarus.  In 
Luke  z.  88,  it  is  <' Martha's  house"  expUcitly.  Simon,  the  leper,  never 
makes  his  appearance  in  any  of  the  incidents  at  Bethany.  But  on  the  above 
supposition,  the  house  where  his  widow  lived  with  her  sister  and  brother 
would  naturally  bear  his  name  stilL 

Miohaelisy  however,  supposes  the  entertainment  to  have  been  given  ia 
the  house  of  a  friend,  in  which  Martha,  '*  who  was  a  diligent  housewife^ 
prepaied  the  table."    (Introd.,  Vol.  UL  Ft.  i.  p.  20.) 

t  The  last  twelve  verses  of  Mark's  Gospel  (9—20)  are  of  somewhat 
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(Cleopas,  according  to  Luke,  was  one  of  them,  on  the  way  to 
Emmaus).  14.  Then  to  the  eleven,  whom  he  commissions  to 
"  preach  the  Grospel  to  every  creature,"  and  to  whom  he  pro- 
mises miraculous  attestations.  19.  Then  he  is  <^  received  up 
into  heaven ;"  and  they  go  forth  everywhere  preaching,  "  the 
Lord  working  with  them,  and  confirming  the  word  with  signs 
following." 

Such  is  a  simple  abstract  of  the  history  of  Christ's 
public  life  and  ministry,  as  recorded  by  Mark.  By  this 
account  of  the  matter,  our  Lord's  personal  labours  would 
seem  to  have  been  confined  chiefly  to  Galilee,  while 
also  reaching  to  the  other  side  of  the  Lake  eastward,  to 
Caesarea  Philippi  northward,  and  the  neighbourhood  of 
Tyre  and  Sidon  westward, — ^until  his  fatal  journey  to 
Jerusalem  at  the  last  passover.  We  shall  afterwards 
find,  however,  that  he  was  present  at  Jerusalem  at  other 
Jewish  festivals  (probably  at  each  as  it  occurred  during 
his  short  public  ministry),  returning  thence  to  Galilee. 
Whatever  may  be  the  cause,  Mark  confines  his  history 
(as  Matthew  and  Luke  also  do  theirs)  to  the  transactions 
in  Galilee  and  the  neighbourhood,  until  that  last  journey 
to  JerusalenL  John's  Gospel  alone  supplies  the  incidents 
at  Jerusalem  at  the  previous  festivals. 

As  regards  that  part  of  our  Lord's  ministry  which  was 
transacted  in  Galilee,  Matthew  and  Luke  will  be  found 
to  add  many  things  omitted,  and  to  enlarge  upon  things 

doubtful  authenticitjr,  being  absent  £rom  one  of  the  four  principal  MSS., 
and  marked  as  donbtfol  in  many  of  len  yalne.  (See  Grieebadi^B  Ghreek 
Testament.)  Tet  one  can  bardJy  imagine  that  the  author  oould  consider 
his  work  as  finished  at  Terse  8.  That  would  have  been  an  end  without  a 
conclusion,  and  yeiy  inoonsistent  with  the  orderly  method  observed  in  the 
introduction  of  this  Ghispel,  which  opens  with  an  appropriate  title :  '*  The 
beginning  of  the  Qospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of  God."  The  last  twelve 
yerses  form,  in  fact,  a  most  appropriate  and  regular  ending ;  the  little  repe- 
tition (in  the  9th  yerse)  of  part  of  what  had  been  said  in  the  first,  being 
no  more  than  is  easily  explained  if  we  suppose  this  conclusion  to  have  been 
the  author's  own  rapid  summary  of  the  Gospel  history  after  the  resurreotioii 
flf  Jesos. 
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briefly  mentioned,  in  Mark.  Most  particxdarly,  they  give 
a  large  additional  store  of  onr  Lord's  parables  and  other 
instructions.  It  cannot  fail  to  be  observed,  however, 
that  they  often  materially  vary  from  the  order  in  which 
Mark  has  related  certain  incidents  common  to  them  aU. 
And  the  order  again  varies  often  between  Matthew  and 
Lnka  Nor  is  this  surprising,  nor  really  important  Whe- 
ther certain  instructions  were  given  by  Christ  before  or 
after  certain  others, — whether  a  miracle  upon  a  blind 
man  preceded  or  followed,  by  a  few  weeks  or  months, 
one  performed  upon  a  paralytic, — ^is  of  no  religious  im- 
portanca  One  can  imagine  Peter,  and  the  other  apostles 
in  like  manner,  storing  up  each  incident  and  each  parable, 
and  repeating  them  very  carefully  to  other  disciples  again 
and  again,  while  comparatively  negligent  of  their  exact 
order  of  time,  and  presently  forgetful  of  it  The  only 
misfortune  is,  when  readers  demand  from  these  writers,  or 
ascribe  to  them,  an  infallibility  of  chronological  memory, 
which  they  do  not  exhibit  nor  profess ;  and  when,  finding 
the  three  or  four  assumed  infallible  memories  to  be  in- 
consistent with  each  other  in  point  of  fact,  they  are  weakly 
apprehensive  for  the  credit  of  Christianity,  thus  staked 
upon  a  fiction  of  their  own  false  reverence.  Any  Haiv 
mony  of  the  Gospels  will  shew  the  real  state  of  the  case, 
in  the  frequent  transpositions  which  it  has  been  foimd 
necessary  to  make  of  portions  of  each  Gospel,  in  order 
to  bring  side  by  side  such  portions  as  are  parallel  to 
each  other. 

I  shall  now  analyze  the  other  Gospels  in  turn,  to  see 
how  they  severally  enlarge  the  materials  thus  far  pre- 
sented by  Mark  ;  and  shall  preface  each,  as  I  have  done 
his,  by  a  biographical  notice  of  the  author.  And,  with- 
out disparaging  the  meritorious  labours  of  the  Harmo- 
nists, who  have  endeavoured,  often  with  considerable 
success,  to  reconcile  together,  by  various  allowable  sup- 
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positions,  the  seeming  discrepancies  of  statement  in  the 
different  writers,  I  may  hope  the  plan  here  adopted  may, 
in  its  turn,  help  to  give  a  distinct  view  both  of  the  har- 
mony and  the  discrepancy,  by  presenting  a  clear  outline 
of  the  Gospel  incidents  themselves,  and  of  the  varied 
order  and  different  degrees  of  fulness  with  which  they 
are  narrated  by  the  different  evangelists. 
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It  is  by  no  means  clear  whether  Matthew's  or  Luke's 
Gospel  was  the  earlier  written  ;  nor,  indeed,  that  Mark's 
was  the  earUest  of  the  three.  Considering  them  all  to 
have  been  produced  about  the  same  time,  and  indepen* 
dently  of  each  other,  we  are  endeavouring  merely  to 
adopt  that  ord&r  of  perusal  which  will  leave  the  clearest 
impression  of  their  respective  contents.  With  this  view, 
we  have  first  analyzed  Mark's,  the  shortest  and  simplest 
of  the  threa  It  is  of  little  importance  whether  we  take 
MattheVs  or  Luke's  next  But  Matthew's  has  a  special 
daim  to  precedence,  in  the  fact  that  he  was  an  apostle 
of  Christ,  and  an  eye-witness,  therefore,  of  most  of  the 
events  recorded  by  him ; — at  least,  of  those  occurring 
after  his  ninth  chapter,  where  his  own  call  to  the  apostle- 
ship  is  narrated ;  and  no  doubt  also  of  many  things  pre- 
ceding lus  call,  and  his  mingling  in  which  may  have  led 
to  it  and  justified  it  The  fact  of  his  apostleship  disposes 
some  Harmonists  to  prefer  his  order  of  events  to  that  of 
Mark  or  Luke,  where  they  differ.  Yet  it  is  thought,  on 
the  other  hand,  that  Matthew  has,  in  several  instances, 
brought  together  into  one  passage  discourses  or  events 
properly  belonging  to  several  occasions,  through  their  simi- 
larity of  character.    These  are  questions  of  accuracy  of 
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memory  on  the  part  of  the  several  evangelists,  on  which 
we  may  well  despair  of  deciding  between  Matthew  and 
Peter  (as  represented  by  Mark),  or  the  unknown  testi* 
monies  appealed  to  by  Luke. 

Matthew  gives  the  following  acconnt  of  his  own  csdl 
to  the  apostleship  : 

<^  And  as  Jesus  passed  forth  from  thence  (Capernaum  ?),  he 
saw  a  man,  named  Matthew,  sitting  at  the  receipt  of  custom  : 
and  he  saith  unto  him,  Follow  me.  And  he  arose,  and  fol- 
lowed him.  And  it  came  to  pass,  as  Jesus  sat  at  meat  in  the 
house,  behold,  many  publicans  and  sinners  (tribute-takers  and 
Gentiles?)  came  and  sat  down  with  him  and  his  disciples. 
And  when  the  Pharisees  saw  it,  they  said  unto  his  disciples, 
Why  eateth  your  Master  with  publicans  and  sinners  ?  But 
when  Jesus  heard  that,  he  said  unto  them,  They  that  be  whole 
need  not  a  physician,  but  they  that  are  sick  But  go  ye  and 
learn  what  that  meaneth,  I  will  have  mercy  and  not  sacrifice : 
for  I  am  not  come  to  call  the  righteous,  but  sinners  to  repent- 
ance" (Matt  ix.  9— 13). 

In  Mark  (ii  13—17)  and  Luke  (v.  27—32),  there  is 
evidently  the  same  history ;  but^  instead  of  Matthew 
being  its  subject,  we  are  surprised  and  perplexed  to  find 
that  the  person  in  question  is  named  Levi.  Mark  calls 
him  "Levi  the  son  of  Alpheus,"  and  also  specifies  that 
he  was  receiving  custom  near  the  sea-side, — ^that  is,  the 
side  of  the  Lake  of  Galilea  He  was  one  of  the  Boman 
publicans,  or  tribute-collectors,  though  himself  a  native 
Jew;  and  it  is  probable  that  he  was  collecting  a  toU 
upon  passengers  and  merchandize  crossing  the  Laka 

But  was  Matthew  the  same  person  as  Levi  ?  Or  were 
they  two  publicans,  both  called  at  the  same  time?  And 
if  two  different  persons,  both  called  by  Christy  did  they 
both  become  apostles,  or  was  Levi  merely  a  disciple? 
And  why  does  Matthew  mention  his  own  call  merely, 
without  alluding  to  Levi ;  while  Mark  and  Luke  men- 
tion only  Levi,  without  a  word  about  Matthew  ? 
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It  is  a  curious  and  perplexing  question  of  personal 
identities,  and  both  sides  of  the  question  have  had  their 
advocates  from  the  most  ancient  times  to  the  present 

Perhaps  the  most  common  opinion  is,  that  Levi  was 
only  a  surname  for  Matthew,  the  apostle  and  evangelist 
But  how  is  it,  then,  that  Mark  and  Luke,  who  call  him 
Levi  on  this  occasion,  call  him  Matthew  in  their  lists  of 
the  apostles?  (Mark  iii  18,  and  Luke  vL  15  ;  also  Acts 
i  13).  The  passages  now  enumerated  are  absolutely  aU 
in  which  either  Matthew  or  Levi  is  mentioned,  and  we 
must  be  content  to  leave  the  matter  in  some  doubt  But 
the  patronymic  given  to  Levi  by  Mark,  of  "son  of 
Alpheus,"  seems  to  shew  that  Levi  was  not  Matthew, 
For,  in  all  the  lists  of  the  apostles,  we  have  "  James  the 
son  of  Alpheus,"  also  known  as  James  the  Less,  or  the 
younger  (Mark  xv.  40),  to  distinguish  him  from  James 
the  son  of  Zebedee;  and  Paul  further  designates  thi3 
James  the  son  of  Alpheus,  "James  the  Lord's  brother" 
(Gal  L  19).  Then  again,  in  the  lists  of  the  apostles, 
there  is  a  Judas,  the  brother  of  this  James,  the  "  Judas 
not  Iscariot"  (John  xiv.  22), — the  Jude  whose  Epistle 
stands  among  the  New-Testament  Scriptures ;  and  these 
two  names,  James  and  Jude,  are  also  enumerated  among 
the  "brethren"  of  Jesus  by  Matthew  (xiii.  55,  56) :  "Is 
not  this  the  carpenter's  son  ?  Is  not  his  mother  called 
Maiy?  And  his  brethren,  James  and  Joses  and  Simon 
and  JudasT'  (See  also  Mark  vL  3.)  Now,  if  Matthew 
was  the  same  as  Levi  the  son  of  Alpheus,  he  must  have 
been  one  of  the  Lord's  "brethren"  (whatever  degree  of 
relationship  we  understand  to  be  implied  in  that  term). 
But  he  is  not  mentioned  among  them,  though  four 
brothers  are  mentioned  by  nama  Nor  is  there  any  hint 
of  Matthew's  sustaining  such  a  relationship ;  while,  in 
all  the  three  lists  of  the  apostles  (which  I  shall  now  give 
side  by  side),  James  is  expressly  described  as  son  of 
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Alpheus,  and  Judas  is  called  his  brother  by  Luke.  With 
these  parallel  lists  before  us,  I  shall  now  take  the  oppor- 
tunity, not  merely  of  distinguishing  Matthew  firom  Levi, 
but  also  of  identifying  some  of  the  less  conspicuous  apos- 
tles under  their  various  surnames^  and  of  tracing  the 
feimily  connection  which  subsisted  between  some  of  them 
and  our  Lord. 

The  following  are  the  lists  of  the  apostles  as  given  by 
Matthew,  Mark  and  Luke  respectively,  in  the  veiy  words 
of  eacL  Luke  repeats  the  same  names  in  the  book  of 
Acts  in  a  slightly  varied  order.    (See  Acts  i.  13.) 


By  Matthew 
{X.  2-4). 

"Now  the  names  of 
the  twelve  apostles 
axe  these: 

(1)  Simon,  who  is  called 
Peter  and 

(2)  Andrew  his  brother; 

(8)  James  the  son  of 
Zehedee,  and 


(i)  John  his  brother ; 

(5)  Philip  and 

(6)  Bartholomew; 

(7)  Thomas,  and 

(8)  Matthew  the  pub- 
lican; 

(9)  James  the  son  of 
AlphenSy  and 

(10)  Lebbens,  whose 
surname  was  Thad- 
deus; 

(11)  Simon  the  Canaan- 
ite,  and 

(12)  Jadaslscariot^  who 
also  betrajei  him.*' 


ByMiRX 
(iiL  14—19). 

"  And  he  ordained 
twelve,  that  they 
should  be  with  him, 
&c. : 

(1)  And  Simon  he  sur- 
named  Peter ; 

(8)  and  James  the  son  of 
Zebedee, 

(4)  and  John  the  bro- 
ther of  James  (and 
he  snmamed  them 
Boanerges,  which  is, 
The  sons  of  thunder) ; 

(2)  and  Andrew, 

(5)  and  Philip, 

(6)  and  Bartholomew, 

(8)  and  Matthew, 

(7)  and  Thomas, 

(9)  and  James  the  son 
of  Alpheufl^ 

(10)  and  Thaddens, 


(11)  and  Simon  the  Oa- 
naanite, 

(12)  and  Judas  Iscariot^ 
which  also  betrayed 


By  LuKB 
(vi.  18—16). 

"He  chose  twelve^ 
whom  also  he  named 
apostles: 

(1)  Simon  (whom  ha 
also  named  Peter), 

(2)  and  Andrew  his  bro- 
ther, 

(8)  James 


(4)  and  John, 

(5)  PhiUp 

(6)  and  Bartholomew, 

(8)  Matthew 

(7)  and  Thoma% 

(9)  James  the  son  of 
Alpheus, 

(11)  and  Simon  called 
Zelotes, 

(10)  and  Judas  the  bro- 
ther of  James, 

(12)  and  Judas  Iscariot^ 
which  also  was  the 
traitor.*' 
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In  the  first  list,  Matthew's,  I  have  numbered  the  names 
from  1  to  12;  and  in  the  other  lists,  I  have  placed 
opposite  to  each  name  the  number  to  which  it  seems 
to  correspond  in  Matthew's.  With  most  of  the  names 
there  is  no  difficulty  or  doubt.  Even  their  general  order 
is  the  same  in  all  the  three  lists,  with  a  few  inversions 
only. 

The  two  pairs  of  brothers,  Simon  Peter  and  Andrew, 
James  and  John,  stand  first  in  all,  only  that  Andrew's 
name  is  varyingly  linked  with  that  of  his  brother,  or 
postponed  to  those  of  James  and  John,  who  were  fre- 
quently united  with  Peter  in  nearer  attendance  upon 
Christ 

The  history  and  character  of  Peter  are  conspicuous 
in  the  Gospel  history.  James  and  John,  the  sons  of 
Zebedee,  are  also  well  known.  The  name  Boanerges 
was  probably  applied  to  them  by  our  Lord  on  occasion 
of  their  proposing  (Luke  ix.  54),  to  "  command  fire  from 
heaven"  upon  the  Samaritan  villagers.  The  tragical 
death  of  James  in  Herod's  persecution  (Acts  xiL  2)  seems 
to  shew  that  he  was  early  prominent  as  a  preacher  of  the 
GospeL  Of  John,  "  the  disciple  whom  Jesus  loved,"  we 
shall  say  more  when  we  come  to  his  (rospeL  Andrew 
makes  no  figure  in  the  history ;  but  he  appears  (John  i 
40)  to  have  been  a  disciple  of  John  the  Baptist^  and,  as 
such,  was  ''looking  for  the  kingdom  of  God;"  and  he 
seems  first  to  have  pointed  the  attention  of  his  more 
ardent  brother,  Simon,  to  the  probability  of  Jesus  proving 
to  be  the  MessiaL  He  says  a  few  words  in  the  miracle 
of  feeding  the  five  thousand  (John  vi  8). 

Philip  stands  fifth  in  all  the  lists.  He  was  of  Beth- 
saida^  the  city  of  Andrew  and  Peter ;  and  his  first  in- 
terview with  Jesus,  and  his  conversation  with  Nathaniel 
thereupon, — that  "  Israelite  indeed  without  guile,"  yet 
full  of  prejudice  (to  whose  confident  objection — "Can 
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there  any  good  thing  come  out  of  Nazareth  ?" — ^he  calmly 
replies,  "  Come  and  see"), — ^is  a  scene  highly  creditable 
to  the  characters  of  both  parties  (John  L  43—51).  Nathar 
niel,  according  to  this  narrative  in  John's  Gospel,  appears 
to  have  become  a  disciple,  and,  we  naturally  presume, 
an  apostle ;  and  he  is  mentioned  also  among  the  apostles 
in  John  xxL  2.  But  there  is  no  Nathaniel  in  any  of  the 
above  lists.  Probably  he  was  the  same  as  Bartholomew, 
who  stands  next  to  Philip,  and  whose  name  appears 
nowhere  elsa  Bartholomew  is  a  mere  patronymic,  in 
£a£t,  meaning  the  son  of  Tholomew  ;  and  the  sixth  apos- 
tle in  Matthew's  list,  there  can  be  little  doubt,  was 
Nathaniel,  sumamed  Bartholomew,  or  the  son  of  Tho- 
lomew  (or  Ptolemy).  Bar  in  Syriac,  is  equivalent  to 
Mac  in  Scotch,  0'  in  Irish,  and  Ap  in  Welsh. 

Thomas  stands  next  He  (5nly  comes  forward  indi- 
vidually on  three  occasions  in  the  history.  The  first 
time  is  (John  xL  16)  when  Jesus,  hearing  of  the  illness 
of  Lazarus,  is  dissuaded  by  the  more  timorous  of  his  dis- 
ciples from  going  into  Judea  again,  lest  the  Jews  should 
stone  him ;  but  Thomas  bravely  said,  **  Let  us  also  go, 
that  we  may  die  with  him."  The  second  occasion  shews 
him  as  a  somewhat  Hteral-minded  and  hard-headed  rea- 
soner  (John  xiv.  6),  when — ^in  reply  to  his  Lord's  words, 
"Whither  I  go  ye  know,  and  the  way  ye  know" — ^he 
confesses,  with  fearless  sincerity,  "  Lord,  we  know  not 
whither  thou  goest,"  and  objects,  "  how  ca/rh  we,  then, 
know  the  way  ?"  The  third  occasion  is  what  is  generally 
called  the  incredulity  of  the  apostle  Thomas  (John  xx. 
24 — 29),  when,  if  he  was  dogmatic  in  his  doubts  and 
unreasonable  in  his  demand  for  proofs  which  might  not 
have  been  granted,  the  satisfEtction  of  his  incredulity 
affords  a  proportionately  strong  evidence  for  us  of  the 
reality  of  Christ's  resurrection  from  the  dead. 

Matthew  is  coupled  with  Thomas  in  the  three  lists. 
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which  run  variously,  "Thomas  and  Matthew,"  or  " Mat- 
thew and  Thomas."  It  is  observable  that  he  is  described 
as  the  publican  only  in  his  own  Ust  (where  he  puts  him- 
self after  Thomas),  as  if  Mark  and  Luke  would  omit 
the  mention  of  an  employment  naturally  in  little  favour 
among  the  Jews,  however  honourably  it  might  be  filled 
by  the  individual ;  while  he  himself  however,  disdains 
to  take  advantage  of  so  simple  an  omission,  and  boldly 
writes  himself  "  Matthew  tie  publican."  This  is  true 
dignity  of  souL    The  mind  is  the  standard  of  thia  man. 

James  the  son  of  Alpheus  stands  ninth  in  all  the  lists. 
Omitting  Judas  Iscariot  (which  designation  probably 
means  Judas  of  Kerioth,  or  Carioth,  a  town  mentioned 
in  Joshua  xv.  25),  whose  abortive  name  is  marked  with 
disgrace  in  the  three  lists,  and  disappears  from  that  in 
the  book  of  Acts,  there  remain  James's  brother  Judas 
(according  to  Luke's  list),  and  Simon,  variously  called 
the  Canaanite  and  Zelotes.  But  instead  of  the  name 
"Judas  the  brother  of  James,"  we  have  in  Matthew's 
list  "  Lebbeus,  whose  surname  was  Thaddeus,"  and  in 
Mark's  simply  "Thaddeus."  There  can  be  no  reason- 
able doubt  that  the  same  apostle  is  meant  by  all  three; 
and  it  is  easy  to  understand  how,  when  the  name  Judas 
had  been  made  infamous  by  Iscariot's  treacheiy,  any 
surname  of  the  other  Judas  might  come  to  be  used  by 
his  Mends,  and  by  himself  too,  in  preference.  In  the 
Gospel  history,  during  the  companionship  of  Iscariot^ 
this  Judas  is  spoken  of  (John  xiv.  22)  as  "  Judas  not 
Iscariot,"  for  dear  distinction's  sake ;  and  afterwards  he 
is  known  as  Judas  the  brother  of  James,  as  Lebbeus,  or 
as  Thaddeus. 

And  now  this  surname,  Lebbeus,  so  like  Levi  with  a 
latinized  ending,  throws  us  back  upon  the  inquiry,  whe- 
ther Levi  the  pubUcan,  whose  call  is  related  by  Mark 
and  Luke»  is  the  same  person,  or  not^  with  Matthew  the 
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publican  who  relates  his  own  call  in  his  own  GospeL 
And  we  are  strongly  tempted  to  identify  Levi  with  the 
tenth  name  among  the  apostles.  Let  ns  recall  the  links 
of  evidence :  "  Levi  the  son  of  Alphens"  is  the  person 
called  to  discipleship,  if  not  to  apostleship,  in  Mark ; 
"Levi"  simply  in  Luke  ;  a  publican  according  to  both. 
In  Luke's  list  of  the  apostles,  there  is  Judas  the  brother 
of  James  and  son  of  Alpheus,  who  in  MattheVs  list 
appears  as  "  Lebbeus,  sumamed  Thaddeus^"  and  in  Mark's 
simply  as  Thaddeus.  This  is  certainly  strong  evidence 
in  favour  of  Levi's  identity,  not  with  Matthew,  but  with 
Jude  Lebbeus,  sumamed  Thaddeus.  MichaeKs  (VoL  IIL 
Pt  1  pp.  97,  98)  maintains  that  Matthew  and  Levi  were 
two  different  persons,  both  tribute-takers,  and  called  on 
the  same  day ;  though  he  does  not  identify  Levi  with 
Lebbeus,  nor  suppose  he  was  an  apostle  at  alL  He  thus 
endeavours  to  account  for  the  omission  of  Levi's  call  ia 
Matthew's  Gospel,  and  of  MatthevKs  in  the  other  two  : 

^*  As  it  was  of  more  importance  to  the  readers  of  St  Mat- 
thew's Gospel  to  be  informed  of  the  call  of  its  author  to  the 
apostleship,  than  of  the  call  of  Levi,  especially  if  Levi  was  not 
called  to  be  an  apostle,  it  is  easy  to  conceive  the  reason  why 
St  Matthew  mentioned  only  his  own  call,  and  was  silent  in 
respect  to  that  of  Levi.  St  Mark  and  St  Luke,  on  the  con* 
trary,  might  without  impropriety  be  silent  in  respect  to  St 
Matthew,  and  mention  only  the  call  of  Levi, — ^partly  because 
Levi,  as  being  the  son  of  Alpheus,  was  related  to  Chnst,  and 
perhaps  through  this  relationship  occasioned  the  call  Hkewise 
of  St  Matthew;  and  partly  because  perhaps  Levi  was  the 
principal,  and  St  Matthew  only  an  inferior,  person  in  the 
tribute  house ; — a  supposition  which  is  not  improbable^  as  St. 
Mark  expressly  relates  that  the  entertaioment  which  was 
given  to  Jesus  on  this  occasion  was  in  the  house  of  Levi,  and 
St  Luke  describes  also  Levi  as  the  master  of  the  feast;  whereas 
St  Matthew,  after  having  related  his  own  call,  does  not  say 
that  the  entertainment  was  given  in  hds  house,  but  says  only, 
^  As  Jesns  sat  at  meat  in  the  house,' " 

VOL.  n.  0 
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Simon  the  Canaanite,  in  Matthew  and  Mark,  is  called 
Simon  Zelotes  (or,  the  Zelot)  by  Lnke,  implying  that 
he  was  (or,  more  likely,  had  been)  connected  with  that 
politico-religious  party  whom  Josephus  describes  (War, 
rV.  vi  3).  It  is  observable  that  there  is  a  Simon  among 
"  the  brethren  of  Christ"  above  mentioned ;  but  the  name 
is  too  common  to  justify  the  inference  that  Simon  Zelotes 
was  another  of  the  family  of  Alpheus. 

Let  us  now  endeavour  to  ascertain  in  what  sense,  pos- 
sibly or  probably,  the  femily  of  Alpheus  were  brethren 
and  sisters  of  our  Lord.  It  is  generally  supposed  that, 
in  Jewish  phrase,  cousins  would  be  included  in  this  de- 
signation. K  brought  up  together  on  terms  of  constant 
intimacy,  this  is  very  probable ;  otherwise  it  is  not  so 
clear.  The  name  of  Alpheus's  wife,  we  learn  (finom 
Mark  xv.  40,  and  xvi  1),  was  Mary.  She  is  "  the  other 
Mary"  in  Matthew  (xxviii.  1).  In  John  (xix.  26),  she 
appears  as  the  second  of  the  three  Marys  standing  by 
the  cross,  and  as  sister  to  our  Lord's  mother:  ''Now 
there  stood  by  the  cross  of  Jesus  his  mother,  and  his 
mother's  sister  Mary  the  wife  of  Cleopas,  and  Maiy 
Magdalena"*  And  here  arise  new  intricacies  of  Scrip- 
ture relationship.  Our  Lord's  own  mother  was  named 
Mary.  Her  sister  Mary  therefore  can  scarcely  have  been 
her  own  sister,  but  probably  her  sister-in-law;  being 
either  her  brother's  wife,  or  the  sister  of  her  husband 
Joseph.  So  Joseph's  sister  Mary,  we  conclude^  was  wife 
to  Cleopas ;  or  else  Cleopas  was  Mar/s  own  brother, 
and  his  wife  was  another  Mary.  Are  Cleopas  and  Alpheus, 
then,  the  same  person?  Or  is  Cleopas  (as  some  have 
suggested)  the  second  husband  of  Alpheus's  widow  ?  The 
latter  supposition  is  not  necessary,  since  Alpheus  and 

*  These  are  not  fonr  women,  but  three.  "Hie  mothei's  neter  Haiy  the 
wife  of  Cleopae,'*  must  be  read  withont  a  etop  after  iwCer.  The  oonjnno- 
Uon  cmd  is  oarefnlly  plaoed  between  the  diiEonnt  peraoM. 
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Cleopaa  (or  Clopas)  are  merely  different  ways  of  putting 
the  same  Hebrew  name  into  a  Greek  form.*  And  now 
Alpheus  ceases  to  be  a  mere  patronjrmic  to  one  or  per- 
haps two  of  the  apostles ;  for  we  find  him,  under  his 
varied  name  of  Oleopas,  to  be  one  of  the  disciples  on 
the  way  to  Emmans,  with  whom  Christ  conversed  after 
his  resurrection,  ''expounding  nnto  them  in  all  the  Scrips 
tores  the  things  concerning  himself'  (Luke  xziv.  18). 
We  have,  then,  this  result  with  great  clearness : 
Alpheus  or  Cleopas  was  husband  to  "  the  other  Mary  " 
who  is  called  sister  to  our  Lord's  mother,  and  whom  we 
take  to  have  been  own  sister  of  Joseph,  or  else  Alpheus 
to  have  been  own  brother  to  our  Lord's  mother.  Al- 
pheus had  a  son  James  among  the  apostles,  ''the  Lord's 
brother," — James  the  younger,  the  writer  of  the  Epistle ; 
and  another,  "Judas  not  Iscariot,"  who  is  also  called 
Lebbeus  and  Thaddeus,  and  probably  was  the  same  as 
"  Levi  the  son  of  Alpheus,"  who  was  a  pubUcan,  or 
Boman  tribute-coUector,  before  Christ  called  him.  Al- 
pheus had  also  two  more  sons,  Joses  and  Simon,  and 
some  daughters  whose  names  are  not  mentioned.  And 
these  sons  and  daughters  are  all  called  Christ's  brothers 
and  sistera 

If  Mary,  our  Lord's  mother,  was  a  widow,  as  is  uni- 
versally believed,  and  especially  if  she  became  so  when 
Jesus  was  young,  and  if  she  and  her  son  resided  thence- 
forth with  Alpheud  and  his  family,  the  cousins  aU  grow- 
ing up  together  from  childhood  as  brothers  and  sisters, 
these  interesting  phenomena  of  relationship  are  all  satis- 
fiactorily  explained,  and  "  the  other  Mary"  is  a  term  of 

*  The  Hebrew  is  ^sbn,  CKhp  (or  MA  «.  Sofiindiiig  the  fint  letter 
gattunlly,  sapplying  Towele  and  adding  a  termination,  we  hare  KXt^waCi 
or  KXf^iraf.  Softening  the  first  letter,  we  get  *AXf  aioc,  like  'Ayyaieci 
from  ^VX^  Haggai  the  prophet  See  Eoinoel  on  John  xiz.  25—27,  who» 
however,  -very  needlessly  makes  KXi^woc,  in  Luke  jodr.  18|  a  difbrent 
person  from  KXmwoc,  as  well  as  from  'AXfococ* 
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flimple  and  natural  endearment  for  a  near  relative,  instead 
of  seeming  a  vague  or  formal  description  of  an  indifferent 
person.* 

From  this  digression  (which  I  trust  may  be  found 
useful  and  suggestive  to  the  reader  of  the  Gospel  history 
in  general),  we  must  return  to  what  immediately  concerns 
St  Matthew  and  his  Gospel  in  particular. 

Little  or  nothing  is  known  of  his  personal  history 
beyond  the  record  of  his  call  to  the  apostleship.  Tra- 
dition variously  says,  he  preached  in  Ethiopia,  Farthia 
and  Fersia.  The  time,  place  and  manner  of  his  death 
ore  quite  unknown. 

As  to  Matthew's  Grospel,  the  ancient  testimonies  gen- 
erally agree  in  representing  it  as  having  been  written 
more  directly  for  tiie  use  of  the  Jews  and  Jewish  Chris- 
tians, and  (it  would  seem)  originally  in  the  Hebrew  lan- 
guage. It  is  sufficient  here  to  quote  one  or  two*  Ire- 
imuB,  Bishop  of  Lyons  about  A.D.  178,  says : 

^'  Matthew,  then  among  the  Jews,  wrote  a  Gospel  in  their 
own  language,  while  Feter  and  Faul  were  preaching  the  Gospel 
at  Home  and  founding  the  church  there.  And  after  their  exit 
(death),  Mark  also,  the  disciple  and  interpreter  of  Feter,  deli* 
vered  to  us  in  writing  the  things  that  had  been  preached  by 
Feter.  And  Luke,  the  companion  of  Faul,  put  down  in  a  book 
the  Gospel  preached  by  him.  Afterwards  John,  the  disciple 
of  the  Lord  who  leaned  upon  his  breast^  likewise  published  a 
Gospel  whilst  he  dwelt  at  Ephesus  in  Asia."  (Lardnei^s  Hist 
of  Apostles  and  Evangelists,  Works,  YL  49.) 

*  I  am  not  ignorant  of  the  eodeaastical  tradition  sosUdned  by  Rpiph** 
ain%  to  the  effect  that  a  Cleopaa  was  the  brother  of  Joaeph  of  Naareth, — 
eooae^ently  nnole  to  Jesoa ;  nor  of  that  dted  by  Theophy]aet»  to  theeflfoet 
that  ''the  other  Mary**  and  Salome  (the  mother  of  James  and  John)  were 
daughter!  of  Joseph  by  the  widow  of  his  brother  Cleopafl,~HMniaeqnent]y 
half-naton  to  Jesos.  (Bee  Jonee  on  Canon,  I.  445  ;  Lardner,  Y.  828.)  Bat 
the  fonner  tradition  giyes  as  no  help^  and  the  latter  weald  perplez  instead 
ol  solving  the  aoriptoral  factSi 
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Jerome^  in  the  latter  part  of  the  fourth  century,  says : 

*'  Matthew,  called  Levi,  of  a  publican  made  an  apostle^  first 
of  all  wrote  a  Gospel  in  Judea  in  the  Hebrew  language,  for  the 
sake  of  those  of  the  circumcision  who  beUeved.  Who  after- 
wards translated  it  into  Greek  is  uncertain.**    (Ibid.  51.) 

Ecclesiastical  tradition  has  varied  as  to  the  time  when 
Matthew  wrote  his  (JospeL  Some  writers  have  said  it 
was  eight  years  after  the  ascension  of  Christ,  and  some 
fifteen.  But  the  older  testimony  of  Irenseus,  which 
Lardner  considers  as  decisive,  would  place  it  A.D.  63, 
6i  or  66. 

That  it  was  originally  written  in  Hebrew,  is  doubted 
by  many  learned  men,  who  think  that  the  Greek,  as  we 
have  it,  is  the  original  Gospel  of  Matthew,  and  that  it 
was  translated  into  Hebrew  at  an  early  period.  There 
certainly  was  a  Gospel  in  Hebrew,  in  early  times,  which 
is  now  lost  The  Greek  of  Matthew's  Gospel,  as  we 
have  it,  is  the  original  to  t^,  at  any  rate.  It  presents 
no  clear  signs  of  being  a  translation ;  nor  is  there  any 
apparent  reason  why  Matthew,  though  addressing  it  espe- 
cially to  the  Hebrew  Christians,  should  have  written  it 
in  Hebrew,  any  more  than  James's  Epistle  "  to  the  twelve 
tribes  scattered  abroad,"  or  Feter^s  to  the  "scattered 
strangers,"  or  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  itself,  should 
have  been  written  in  Hebrew.  Greek  was  the  usual 
written  language  even  of  the  Jews  in  those  days. 


Abstract  of  Matthew's  Gospel. 

[The  passages  inclosed  thus  in  brackets  have  their  parallels 
in  Mark.  The  type  without  brackets  denotes  what  is  in  Mat- 
thew, but  not  in  Mark.  The  comparison  of  the  contents  of 
the  two  Gospels  is  thus  rendered  easy  and  interesting.  Italics 
still  point  attention  to  marks  of  tiTne  and  place.'] 
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Matt  L  1.  The  genealogy  of  Jestis  Christy  or  at  least  of 
Joseph,  the  huaband  of  his  mother,  is  traced  up  to  Abraham. 
Fourteen  names  are  cited  from  Abraham  to  David  inclasivey 
fourteen  from  David  to  Josiah  inclusive,  and  fourteen  from 
Josiah  to  Joseph  inclusive,  as  a  sort  of  memoria  technica,  some 
generations  being  omitted.  18.  The  miraculous  birth  of  Jesius 
Christ  at  Bethlehem. 

GL  iL  1.  The  visit  of  the  astrologers  from  the  east,  who 
had  ''  seen  his  star "  and  came  to  do  him  homage.  Herod's 
massacre  of  the  Bethlehem  children,  while  Joseph  and  Mary 
take  refuge  inJEgypt,  returning  on  Herod's  death  to  N^amreth,* 

*  These  first  two  ohaptera  (and,  in  a  slightly  less  degree,  the  first  two  of 
Lake*s  €h)spel)  inTolye  us  at  onoe  in  great  critical  diffioolties,  to  which  it  is 
foolish  as  well  as  useless  to  attempt  to  shut  our  eyes. 

The  genealogical  table,  if  it  prores  (as  it  professes  to  prove)  our  Lord's 
descent  from  David,  neoesBarily  disproTos  that  minumlotis  birth  which  is 
immediately  afterwards  related.  For,  according  to  the  genealogy,  Jesos  is 
the  ton  of  Joseph ;  which,  according  to  the  miraculous  birth,  he  is  not. 
There  is  no  allusion  to  Mary*s  pedigree  either  here  or  in  Luke's  genealogical 
list ;  which  latter  differs,  indeed,  irreconcilably  from  Matthew's,  bat  is, 
like  it,  the  professed  pedigree  of  Joseph,  not  of  Mary.  The  genealogy  and 
the  birth  are  thus  irreconcilably  at  yarianoe. 

Then  the  stories  of  Herod  and  the  Wise  Men  hare  a  somewhat  ape* 
eryphal  air ;  and  the  flight  into  Bgypt  seems  needlessly  distant  in  the  cir- 
eumstances,  and  is  connected  by  the  historian  with  a  yery  weak  misap- 
plication of  one  supposed  scriptural  prophecy — *'  Out  of  Egypt  haye  I  called 
my  son*' — and  with  a  tasteless,  if  not  ignorant,  pun  upon  another  quotation : 
«*He  shaU  be  called  a  NaMrene."  (See  befon,  p.  18a»  No.  8,  and  p.  190, 
No.  5.) 

These  considerations  have  led  some  critics  to  reject  the  first  and  second 
chapters  as  not  really  written  by  Matthew,  and  to  consider  his  work  as  pro- 
perly  opening  at  iii  1,  with  the  ministry  of  John  the  Baptist,  as  Muk^s 
does.  But  such  conjectural  criticism  cannot  be  allowed  to  alter  the  text  of 
Scripture.  These  chapters  stand  at  the  beginning  of  all  existing  manuscripts 
of  Matthew's  Gospel ;  and  there,  in  the  light  of  honest  criticism,  they 
must  stand,  part  and  parcel  of  the  work. 

But  it  does  not  follow  that  all  parte  of  one  book  are  equally  credible. 
What  Matthew  wrote  may  and  must  haye  been  deriyed  from  difierent 
sources,  and  ita  different  parte  may  haye  possessed  yarions  degrees  of  cer* 
tainty  in  his  own  mind.  Of  many  things  in  Ms  GK)spel  (and  those,  no 
doubt,  the  leading  eyente)  he  was  an  eye-witness,  and  therefore  is  the  best 
possible  eyidence.  But  some  things,  eyen  after  his  call,  and  many  before 
it,  which  he  has  related  in  his  Gospel,  had  not  been  witnessed  by  himself 
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[CL  iii.  I.  Preacliing  of  John  the  Baptist  (more  folly  de- 
Bcribed  heie  by  Matthew),  and  the  baptiBm  of  Jeeus  in  the 

penonally,  and  miut  therefore  haye  been  derired  horn  the  testimony  ol 
othen.  Thia  !a  the  case  with  all  historiana.  We  cannot  all  see  eYerything 
with  oar  own  eyes. 

Now  the  anbject-matter  of  these  first  two  obapten  goee  back  to  a  period 
thirty  yean  previous  to  all  the  rest  of  the  narratiye.  When  Jesua  waa 
aboat  thirty  years  old,  Matthew  first  associated  himself  with  him  as  a  dia* 
dple.  We  haye  no  reason  to  belieye  that,  until  his  bai^tism  by  John,  onr 
Lord  had  sought  or  attracted  any  public  notice  whateyer,  or  that  his  infancy 
waa  reputed  to  haye  been  marked  by  miracle.  About  A.I>.  80,  Matthew 
becomes  a  disciple  of  Christ  He  mixes  with  the  disciples  thenceforth, 
learns  all  the  sayings  and  doings  of  Jesus  up  to  that  time,  and  obseryet 
them  fuom  that  time  forward ;  follows  him  till  his  death,  and  testifies^ 
with  the  rest,  after  his  resurrection,  to  his  completed  Messiahship.  Then, 
after  about  thirty  yean  more,  when  time  is  thinning  the  ranks  of  the  per- 
sonal companions  of  Jesus,  Matthew  is  impelled,  like  some  others,  to  record 
in  writing  the  histoiy  of  his  Mastoids  deeds  and  words.  Is  he  fifty,  or  is 
he  sixty,  yean  of  age  himself  ?  He  records  the  transactions  of  his  own 
ripe  manhood  during  the  year  or  two  when  he  had  been  an  attendant  upon 
Jesos,  hearing  all  that  he  said  and  watching  all  that  he  did  in  public,  and 
often  hearing  explanations  in  priyate  of  his  mysterious  course  of  action. 
The  publio  ministiy  of  Christy  Matthew  had  witnessed  when  a  young  or 
middle-aged  man,  and  he  wrote  an  account  of  it  in  his  mature  life,  haying 
heard  and  repeated  the  yarious  details  continually  from  the  one  time  to 
the  other.  But  to  these  transactions  of  Christ's  manhood  and  his  own,  he 
prafixes  an  account  of  certain  things  said  to  haye  happened  thirty  yean 
earlier  still, — ^things  connected  with  the  birth  and  infancy  of  him  whom  he 
first  knew  at  thirty  yean  of  age.  Is  it  not  erident  at  once,  on  this  mere 
statement  of  the  case,  that  the  testimony  of  Matthew  to  the  eyents  ol 
Christ's  public  ministry  stands  upon  a  yery  different  footing  from  his  record 
of  Christ's  birth  ?  The  one  is  his  own  account  of  things  which  he  personally 
knew  and  remembered ;  the  other  is  an  account  of  things  told  him  at  second* 
hand,  as  baring  occurred  much  earlier,  and  posseering  little  notoriety  at  the 
time  of  the  main  history ;  and  which,  of  course^  he  only  giyes  us  as  at 
second-hand,  and  we  ou^^t  to  receiye  accordingly.  When  Matthew  wrotOi 
the  publlo  eyents  of  thirty  to  thirty-three  yean  before  were  quite  notorioua 
and  well  ascertained ;  but  the  private  occurrences  of  sixty-three  yean  before 
wen  not  so  well  ascertained,  nor  so  dear  of  fable  and  exaggention.  That 
the  birth  of  Jesus  had  excited  no  special  interest  during  his  public  life  and 
ministiy,  seems  plun  from  the  abaence  of  all  allusions  to  its  miraoulona 
eharacter  in  the  records  of  his  ministiy.  He  is  spoken  of  as  ''the  son  d 
Joseph,"  without  a  hint  on  the  part  of  the  eyangelists  that  the  fact  waa 
otherwise.    (Luke  iy.  22;  John  i.  i6,  ri.  42.)    But  we  know  very  well 
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[Ch.  iv.  1.  Temptation  of  Jesus  (more  fully  here  by  Mat- 
thew). 12.  Jesus  in  OalUeey  after  hearing  of  John's  imprison- 
ment    18.  Galling  of  Simon  and  Andrew,  James  and  John.] 

that,  before  thirty  yean  had  paesed  ov«r  hie  deatli,  the  lowlineea  of  his 
birth  and  condition  and  the  scandal  of  his  cross  became  the  occasion  of 
&lse  shame  to  many  of  the  half-persnaded  among  both  Jews  and  Qentilea ; 
and  when  mystical  idesa  began  to  veil  the  reality  of  the  emcifizion,  there 
was  room  for  the  growth  of  others  tending  to  glorify  the  birth.  This  being 
the  case,  what  was  the  duty  of  the  faithful  biographer,  who  knew,  of  his 
own  personal  knowledge,  the  erents  of  Christ's  ministry,  and  had  heard 
from  others  the  story  of  his  birth  f  Shall  he  omit  the  hearsay  eridence, 
and  proceed  at  onoe  to  the  known  facts  f  Or  may  he  prefix  the  corrent 
traditions  of  the  birth  to  his  memoirs  of  the  middle  life,  and  trust  to  the 
discrimination  of  his  readers  to  understand  that  the  interval  of  thirty  yean 
necessarily  pats  the  two  parts  of  his  narratiTe  on  very  different  footings  of 
evidence  f 

Matthew  has  done  the  latter ;  and  we  do  him  great  injustice  if  we  receive 
as  of  equal  credibility  things  resting  on  such  palpably  different  kinds  of 
evidence.  Surely  he  must  himself  have  been  consdous  cl  the  incom- 
patibility of  the  miraenlotts  birth  with  the  genealogical  derivation  of  the 
Christ  from  David  through  Joseph  of  Nasareth.  But  he  had  found  (we 
know  not  where)  this  genealogy,  and  he  had  received  (we  know  not  whence) 
the  narrative  of  the  miraculous  birth ;  and  he  has  given  them  both  as  he 
received  them,  leaving  us  to  judge  of  them  as  we  best  can,  and  not  expect- 
ing us  to  suppose  he  eould  personally  accept  them  both,  nor  thinking  that 
we  should  ever  imagine  ourselves  bound  to  do  anything  so  inconsiBtent. 

In  this  reasonable  and  natural  way,  I  suppose,  we  most  deal  with  the 
difficulty  before  us.  We  cannot  reject  from  the  document,  as  spurious, 
either  of  these  irreconcilable  statements;  but  we  can  easily  distinguish 
between  the  unknown  testimony  (perhaps  mere  popular  rumour)  on  which 
Matthew  has  introduced  the  very  questionable  story  of  the  miraculous  birth, 
together  with  the  testimony  (also  unknown,  but  no  doubt  documentary) 
which  has  traced  the  pedigree  of  Jeeus  through  Joseph  as  his  father ; — 
between  these  and  the  direct  personal  evidence  with  which  he  narrates  the 
public  ministry  of  Jesus,  to  which  he  himself  in  the  full  vigour  of  his 
manhood,  was  an  eye-witness,  and  in  which  he  himself  took  part.  In  any 
biography,  except  a  scriptural  one,  such  a  distinction  would  be  at  once 
taken  as  a  matter  of  course.  Why  the  Scriptures  alone  should  be  refused 
the  oommonest  literary  and  critical  justice  by  their  admiring  friends,  I 
know  not ;  nor  why,  in  religious  matters  alone,  it  should  be  expected  that 
we  can  admit  contradictory  statements,  without  feeling  that  one  of  them 
must  be,  in  some  way  or  other,  a  mistake.  I  cannot  possibly  believe  both 
that  the  pedigree  of  Jesus  was  as  here  stated,  and  that  he  had  (as  also  here 
stated)  no  paternal  pedigree  at  all  I  Matthew  may  have  done  his  duty  in 
submitting  these  contradictory  materials  to  his  readers*  decision.     Let  us 
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Ch.  y.  1 .  The  Sermon  on  the  Mount  (a  hill  near  Capemaumjf 
containing : — 2.  The  Beatitudes,  or  blessings  of  Christian  dis* 
cipleship ;  17.  A  running  commentaiy  on  the  Law  and  the 
Prophets,  as  about  to  be  completed  in  Christy  and  a  review  of 
various  perverted  scriptural  maxims,  and  other  maxims  of 
popular  morality,  in  the  light  of  Christian  truth,  purity  and 
benevolence ;  Ch.  vi  1.  Precepts  on  alms,  fasting  and  prayer; 
9.  The  Lord's  Prayer;  19.  Precepts  of  religious-mindedness ; 
Ch.  viL  1.  Of  tenderness  in  condemning  others ;  6.  Of  Chris- 
tian caution  and  prudence;  7.  Of  confidence  in  prayer ;  12. 
The  golden  rule  completing  the  Law  and  the  Prophets ;  13. 
The  broad  way  and  the  narrow  one;  15.  Cautions  against 
feJse  teachers ;  the  test  of  conduct ;  24.  The  house  upon  a 
rock  and  the  house  on  the  sand ;  28.  The  perceived  contrast 
between  Christ's  mode  of  teaching  "with  authority,"  and  that 
of  the  scribes  as  expounders  merely. 

[Ch.  viiL  2.  The  leper  cleansed.]  5.  The  centurion's  ser- 
vant cured  of  palsy  at  Capernaumy  and  Christ's  blessing  on 
this  Gentile's  fedth.*  [18.  Jesus  crosses  the  lake  to  Gadara; 
stills  the  storm ;  cures  the  two  maniacs  (Mark  mentioned  only 
one)  among  the  tombs.] 

[CL  ix.  1.  Comes  to  "his  own  city"  (perhaps  Capernaum  is 
here  meant),  where  he  cures  the  palsied  man  (as  narrated  earlier 
by  Mark).  9.  Call  of  Matthew,  while  sitting  at  the  receipt 
of  tribute.  Jesus  eats  with  the '^  publicans."  14.  Question 
of  fiEusting  argued  with  John's  disciples.     18.  Jairus's  daughter 

do  OUT  dnty ;  and  let  ns  do  Mm  the  justice  of  lapposing  he  expected  xm  to 
diBcriiiiiiiate.  , 

*  Faith,  that  is  religions  BOfloeptibility  and  trost,  seemB  to  haye  been 
demanded  nsoally,  perhaps  always,  as  a  moral  prerequisite  for  receiving 
Ghrist*s  miraculous  benefits.  It  might  be  manifested  by  the  person  more 
immediately,  or  by  others  more  remotely,  concerned ;  but  it  is  generally 
shewn,  if  not  expressed  in  words,  by  some  one  or  other.  This  is  a  beautiful 
fact,  which  has  been  strangely  peryerted  into  a  sceptical  argument  against 
the  reslity  of  Christ^s  miracles,  as  depending  (it  is  alleged)  on  the  faith  of 
the  parties  cured.  They  did  not  so  depend.  The  party  cured  wss,  in  the 
present  case,  a  servant,  and  the  person  expreasing  the  faith  was  his  master. 
The  faith  of  either  might  have  been  a  moral  reason  for  the  miracle  being 
done ;  but  in  no  sense  could  any  faith  on  the  centurion's  part  have  acted 
restoratively  upon  his  palsied  servant. 

o3 
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raised  (Matthew  does  not  mention  the  father's  name).  The 
woman  on  the  way  cured]  27.  Two  blind  men  restored  to 
sight.     32.  A  dumb  demoniac  cured. 

[Ch.  X.  1.  The  twelve  apostles  commissioned  and  sent  forth 
to  proclaim  that  "the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  at  hand."  (Christ's 
instructions  to  them  are  here  given  much  more  fully  than  by 
Mark.)] 

Ckxil.  John  the  Baptist,  having  heard  in  prison  of  Ghristf 8 
miracles,  sends  two  of  his  disciples  to  ask  whether  he  is  the 
expected  Messiah  or  not, — seemingly  implying,  on  his  own 
part,  a  difficulty  in  reconciling  the  Jewish  hope  with  the  actual 
ministry  of  Jesus,  and  perhaps  also  gently  hinting  his  own 
wondering  sense  of  personal  neglect,  as  the  forerunner  of  the 
Prince  Messiah.  Jesus  desires  them  to  report  to  their  Master 
what  they  have  seen  and  heard;  and  then,  turning  to  the  mul- 
titude, he  speaks  of  John  as  a  true  prophet  indeed,  and  ''  the 
Elias  who  was  to  come."  He  reproves  the  waywardness  of 
the  people,  laments  for  the  cities  that  had  heard  his  mission 
with  indifference,  and  invites  those  that  labour  and  are  heavy- 
laden  to  find  rest  in  him. 

[Ch.  xiL  1.  The  disciples  pluck  com  on  the  sabbath,  and 
Jesus  rebukes  the  Sabbatarianism  of  the  Pharisees.  9.  Cure 
of  the  withered  hand  in  the  synagogue.  H.  The  Pharisees 
plot  and  Jesus  retires.  22.  Cures  a  blind  and  dumb  demoniac, 
and  encounters  the  Pharisees  in  argument  when  they  ascribe 
his  miracles  to  Beelzebub.  46.  **  His  mother  and  his  brethren'* 
come  in  search  of  him.  (These  incidents  are  placed  earlier  by 
Mark.  Matthew  gives  the  encounter  with  the  Pharisees  much  ' 
more  fully,  after  mentioning  the  cure  of  the  demoniac,  which 
is  not  mentioned  by  Mark,  as  the  immediate  occasion  of  the 
discussion.)] 

[Ch.  xiii  1.  Jesus  teaches  by  the  ua-tide.  Parables  of  the 
sower,  &c  (That  of  the  tares  and  the  wheat  is  preserved  by 
Matthew  alone.)  53.  Jesus  goes  into  his  own  country  (Nauxr 
rethy  plaioly) ;  but  does  not  many  mighty  works  there,  because 
of  their  unbelief] 

[Ch.  xiv.  1.  Herod  hears  of  Jesus,  and  thinks  it  is  John  the 
Baptist  risen  from  the  dead.  The  murder  of  John  nanated 
Jesus  and  his  disciples  depart  by  Mp  to  a  desert  place.    The 
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five  thonsand  are  fed  beyond  the  Lake.  Jeans  sends  his  disciples 
on  board)  dismisses  the  multitude,  and  retires  up  a  mountain 
to  pray.  Walks  on  the  water  to  them,  and  lands  on  the  west 
side.  (Matthew  adds  the  characteristic  incident  of  Peter  walk- 
ing on  the  water  and  then  doubting  and  beginning  to  sink.)] 

[Ch.  xy.  1.  Scribes  and  Pharisees  from  Jerusalem  arraign 
him  at  the  bar  of  tradition,  and  are  convicted  by  him  in  the 
court  of  morals.  21.  The  cure  of  the  Ganaanite  woman's  de<* 
moniac  child  near  Sidon,  29.  Jesus  returns  to  the  Sea  ofGalUee, 
cures  many  (Mark  has  specified  the  deaf  mute),  feeds  the  4000, 
and  takes  ship  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Magdala  (Mark  says 
DalTnanutha :  he  may  have  visited  both.)] 

[Ch.  xvL  1.  Pharisees  and  Sadducees  demand  a  sign  in  the 
sky,  and  he  crosses  to  ''the  other  nde"  The  leaven  of  the 
Pharisees.  In  Caxarea  Fhilippi,  Jesus  asks  his  disciples,  Who 
men  say  he  is ;  promises  Peter  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  (not  mentioned  by  Mark),  on  his  confession  of  him  as 
the  Christ ;  foretels  his  death ;  which  Peter  deprecates,  and  Ib 
then  rebuked  as  a  Satan  and  a  stumbling-block.] 

[Ch.  xvii  1.  The  transfiguration.  14.  Cure  of  the  lunatic 
child.]  24.  Jesus  at  Capemaumy  pays  tribute-money  for  him*- 
self  and  Peter  (probably  the  customary  contribution  to  the 
temple). 

[Ch.  xviuL  The  disciples  dispute  who  should  be  greatest, 
and  are  answered  from  the  little  child.  (Matthew  here  gives 
much  more  fully  Christ's  discourse  on  divine  and  human  for- 
giveness, including  his  parables  of  the  lost  sheep  and  the  un« 
forgiving  creditor.)] 

[Ch.  TfiTT.  Jesus  goes  to  the  other  side  ofJordcofij  through  the 
Percea.  The  Pharisees  "tempt  him,"  and  he  replies.  He 
blesses  children;  answers  the  young  man  how  he  may  inherit 
everlasting  life.  The  ''  first  that  shall  be  last,  and  the  last  that 
shall  be  first"] 

Ch.  XX.  1.  Parable  of  the  labourers  in  the  vineyard,  fore- 
shadowing the  welcome  of  the  Gentiles  into  the  Gospel  dis- 
pensation. [17.  Going  up  to  JervmUm^  Jesus  tells  the  twelve 
of  his  approaching  death.  James  and  John  (their  mother 
accompanying  them)  ask  to  sit  on  his  right  and  left,  when  he 
shall  assert  his  kingly  state,    He  bids  those  who  would  be 
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great  in  his  kingdom,  be  chief  in  service.  29.  Two  blind  men 
lestored  to  sight  as  he  leaves  Jericho,  (Mark  mentions  only 
one,  bnt  him  bj  name,  the  son  of  Timeus.)] 

[Ch.  xxi  1.  Jesus  makes  his  public  entry  into  Jenualan,  as 
Messiah.  12.  Cleanses  the  temple.  17.  Goes  to  Bethany  to 
lodge.  18.  Devotes  the  barren  fig-tree.  23.  Teaches  in  the 
temple,  and  answers  the  priests  and  elders  who  demand  hia 
authority.]  28.  Parable  of  the  two  sons  (imaging  the  Jews 
and  the  Gentiles ;  the  one  assenting,  but  disobeying;  the  other 
refusing,  but  afterwards  repenting  and  obeying.  [33.  The 
vineyard  let  out  to  husbandmen.  42.  The  stone  rejected  by 
the  builder&] 

Ch.  xziL  1.  The  parable  of  the  marriage  feast  and  the  man 
who  had  refused  to  accept  a  marriage  garment  [15.  The 
Pharisees  and  Herodians  seek  to  ensnare  Jesus  about  tribute- 
money.  23.  The  Sadducees  also  respecting  the  resurrection. 
34.  The  scribe  is  taught  the  two  great  commandments.  42. 
Christ  the  son  and  lord  of  David.] 

Ch.  xxiii.  1.  Fearful  woes  against  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees, 
**  the  hypocrites"  (reported  in  full  by  Matthew,  only  glanced 
at  by  Mark). 

[Ch.  xxiy.  Destruction  of  the  temple  and  city  foretold,  in 
the  coming  of  the  Son  of  Man  and  the  completion  of  the  age.*] 

Ch.  XXV.  1.  Parable  of  the  ten  virgins.  14.  The  talents. 
31.  The  sheep  and  the  goats. 

[Ch.  xxvi.  1.  The  passover  at  hand.  6.  Jesus  in  the  house 
of  Simon  the  leper,  at  Bethany.  14.  Judas  baigains  with  the 
priests.  17.  Celebration  of  the  passover  and  institution  of  the 
Lord*8  Supper.  30.  Mount  of  Olives.  47.  Betrayal.  57. 
Examination  before  Caiaphas.     69.  Peter*s  denial.] 

[Ch.  xxvii.  1.  The  trial  before  Pilate.]  3.  The  remorse 
and  suicide  of  Judas.  [11.  The  trial  continued.  The  con- 
demnation.   The  soldiers'  insults.     The  crucifixion,  f    The 

*  i)  9wtMui  tov  aUivoct  in  Common  Venion,  "the  end  of  the  ▼orld.'* 
Compare  Matt.  ziii.  89 :  "The  harFert  la  the  end  of  the  world."  Compare 
alao  Heb.  ix.  26:  iwi  owrtKki^,  r&v  cUfivwv;  Common  Venionf  "Now 
once  ill  the  end  of  the  worid  he  (Jeeiu)  h&th  appeared  ;*'  surely,  rather, 
*^the  end  or  oompletion  of  the  ogee,**  (See  note,  p.  801.) 

f  In  Matthew  (xxriL  52,  58),  there  ia  «  veiy  onrioiu  and  perplexing 
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oentnrion's  confession.     The  women.     57.  The  burial.]    62. 
Pilate  grants  a  guard  for  the  sepulchre. 

[Ch.  xxviii.  1.  The  resurrection.]  11.  The  guards  tam- 
pered with,  and  promised  impunity  by  the  priests.  [16.  Christ 
meets  the  eleven  disciples  in  Galilee,  and  gives  them  his  part- 
ing comnussion  to  preach  the  Gospel.] 


Note  referred  to  p.  300. 

A  large  and  solemn  inquiry  opens  here,  and  one  beset  with  critical 
difficulties.  Our  Lord's  predictions  in  Matt.  zziv.  and  zzv.  are 
generally  considered  to  have  reference  to  two  distinct  subjects :  first, 
to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Romans  "  before  this  genera- 
tion shall  pass ;"  and,  secondly,  to  the  last  judgment, — that  is,  to 
the  retribution  of  the  future  life,  whether  conceived  of  as  awaiting 
each  person  on  his  death,  or  to  be  pronounced  collectiTely  (dogma 
beyond  imagination!)  upon  all  races  and  generations  of  men  at  some 
future  period  described  as  **  the  end  of  the  world."  Now  the  most 
careful  and  earnest  readers  find  it  impossible  to  decide  ezactly  how 
much  of  this  prophecy  relates  to  the  one  subject,  and  how  much  to 
the  other,  and  where  and  how  the  transition  is  made  from  the  one 
to  the  other. 

Comparing  these  two  chapters  of  Matthew  with  the  corresponding 
parts  of  Mark  (ch.  ziii.)  and  of  Luke  (ch.  zzi.),  we  find  the  topics 
of  Matthew's  former  chapter  (zziv.)  repeated  by  Mark  and  Luke, 
while  those  of  his  latter  chapter  (zzv.)  are  peculiar  to  Matthew, 
namely,  the  parables  of  the  ten  virgins,  the  talents,  and  the  sheep 

statement  mserted  faere^  which  no  other  Gospel  oontains,  namely,  that 
''many  bodies  of  saints  who  had  fallen  asleep  were  raised ;  and  they  came 
forth  oat  of  the  tombs  after  his  resurrection,  and  entered  into  the  holy  city, 
and  appeared  nnto  many."  The  passage  has  a  verj  legendary  look ;  and 
some  critics  oonjectnre  that  it  was  not  written  by  Matthew.  Bat  all  the 
MSS.  have  it.  It  at  once  brings  .to  mind  Dan.  zii  1,  2,  where  it  is  said 
that  "Michael,  the  great  prince,  on  behalf  of  the  children  of  Israel  shall 
stand  ap,  *  *  and  the  people  shall  be  delivered,  eveiy  one  that  shall  be 
foand  written  in  the  book.  And  many  of  tkem  that  $leep  in  the  dutt  of  the 
earth  shall  awake,  soim  to  everlasting  Ufe,  and  eome  to  shame  and  ever^ 
lasting  contempt"  The  Jews,  no  doubt,  expected  this  kind  of  resorrection 
to  accompany  their  Messiah's  reign ;  and  we  are  strongly  tempted  to  con- 
jecture that  a  legend  to  this  effect  has  crept  into  Matthew's  Gospel  with  no 
sufficient  authority.  The  second  book  of  Esdras,  and  some  other  parts  of 
the  Apocrypha,  attest  the  expectation.  It  can  hardly  be  an  essential  of 
CShristian  belief,  to  maintiain  that  it  mm  foliUled. 
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and  goats  (the  talents  being,  howeyer,  in  a  somewhat  yaried  fonot 
described  by  Luke  (xix.  12,  &c)  as  spoken  by  our  Lord  on  the  way 
up  to  Jerusalem,  with  a  yiew  to  repress  the  expectation  that  the 
kingdom  of  God  would  immediately  appear).  The  common  inter- 
pretation seems  to  consider  the  twenty-fourth  chapter  of  Matthew, 
and  the  whole  parallel  record  in  Mark  and  Luke,  as  a  prophecy  of 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  and  its  attendant  circumstances,  and 
the  additions  in  Matthew's  twenty-fifth  chapter  as  referring  to  the 
great  future  judgment.  Yet  there  are  expressions  both  in  Mark 
and  Luke,  as  well  as  in  the  earlier  part  of  Matthew's  record,  which 
it  seems  difficult  to  explain  and  justify  as  referring  simply  to  the 
coming  of  the  Son  of  Man  in  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  Nor 
must  we  forget  that  Luke  has  placed  the  parable  of  the  talents 
almost  immediately  before,  and  that  Mark  has  a  few  words  appa- 
rently suggested  by  it  (xiii.  d4).  And  if  our  Lord  really  made  the 
supposed  transition  from  the  one  topic  to  the  other,  it  is  strange 
indeed  that  the  grester  topic  should  scarcely  make  its  appearance 
at  all  in  the  reports  of  Mark  and  Luke,  while  the  min9r  one  (not 
small  in  itself,  but  only  by  comparison)  is  as  fully  recorded  by  them 
as  by  Matthew. 

There  is  another  View  of  the  matter,  far  more  simple  and  obYious, 
more  agreeable  surely  to  the  nature  of  the  case,  and  at  the  same 
time  confirmatory,  in  a  remarkable  degree  and  a  most  interesting 
manner,  of  the  antiquity  and  genuineness  of  these  three  Gospels. 
In  some  of  St  Paul's  Epistles,  there  are  plain  traces  (which  will  be 
pointed  out  when  we  come  to  them)  of  a  notion  which  is  well  known 
to  haye  preyailed  in  the  early  Christian  church,  to  the  effect  that 
the  end  of  the  world  was  at  hand )  that  phrase  being  understood  to 
imply  some  intire  change  from  the  conditions  of  our  present  physical^ 
existence,  and  the  beginning  of  a  different  order  of  human  life, 
perhaps  not  upon  this  planet  Earth.  And  this  kind  of  expectation 
continued  to  be  held,  strongly  though  yaguely,  by  many  Christians 
for  a  long  time,  only  giying  way  to  the  millenarian  idea  as  its  suc- 
cessor. The  prophecy  of  Jesus  before  us,  and  the  parts  of  Paul's 
Epistles  aboye  referred  to,  were  regarded  as  sanctioning  it. 

But  what  if  this  idea,  of  an  approsching  termination  of  the  present 
mortal  state  of  man  and  the  opening  of  an  immortal  one  as  the  new 
Messianic  kingdom,  prepossessed  the  minds  of  our  Lord's  Jewish 
disciples  both  while  they  heard,  and  also  when  they  wrote  down,  his 
prophecy  of  the  end  of  the  Jewish  age  and  the  coming  of  the  Son 
of  Man  in  the  establishment  of  the  Christian  age?  The  destruction 
of  Jerusalem  was,  in  point  of  historical  fact,  the  definite  period  of 
Ume  at  which  we  must  fix  the  absolute  end  of  the  Jewish  dispensa- 
tion as  haying  oocurredi    Till  then,  the  Law  was.    Since  then,  the 
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Law  has  been  impracticable.  Hence  the  propriety  and  force  of  the 
prophetic  description  given  of  that  time  as  the  "  end  of  the  age" 
(not  of  the  world),  and  as  ''  the  coming  of  the  Son  of  Man.**  Juda- 
ism had  then  fulfilled  its  course.  The  Son  of  Man  was  thenceforth  the 
spiritual  head  of  mankind.  And  now  **the  Son  of  Man  having  thus 
come  in  his  glory,"  Judaism  having  given  place  to  Christianity,  and 
the  moral  and  religious  principles  of  the  latter  being  propounded 
as  the  everlasting  principles  of  the  Divine  government  over  man- 
kind, we  can  see  bow  the  parable  of  the  Sheep  and  the  Ooats  is 
truly  descriptive  of  the  Divine  judgment  over  human  actions  both 
here  and  hereafter,  whether  we  further  interpret  the  parables  of  the 
Virgins  and  of  the  Talents  from  the  same  point  of  view,  or  regard 
them  as  more  particularly  designed  to  inculcate  watchfulness  in 
looking  for  the  secular  signs  of  the  coming  end  of  the  Jewish  age. 
We  have  only  to  realize  the  fiict  of  our  Lord's  Jewish  disciples  being 
thus  prepossessed  with  the  idea  that  the  end  of  the  Jewish  age  would 
be  the  end  also  of  this  mortal  state,  and  we  account  for  a  certain 
involuntary  colouring  of  the  prophecy,  where  its  imagery,  as  we 
have  it,  seems  to  us  scarcely  appropriate  to  the  occasion  as  tested 
by  the  historical  fulfilment ;  while,  however,  that  fulfilment  is  most 
wonderfully  exact  in  many  minute  descriptions  of  things  connected 
with  the  siege  of  Jerusalem. 

Now  this  mixture  of  an  idea  which  was  not  in  fact  fulfilled,  with 
the  record  of  a  prophecy  so  remarkably  fulfilled  in  its  palpable 
points,  is  one  of  the  strongest  imaginable  proofs  of  the  antiquity 
and  genuineness  of  the  books  in  which  the  record  is  preserved.  Had 
the  evangelists  written  afUr  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  they  could 
not  surely  have  made  such  a  mistake.  Fact  would  then  have  inteiv 
preted  their  Master's  prophecy,  and  recalled  its  very  words  to  them, 
preventing  any  such  confusion  of  mind  in  those  who  were  recording 
it  to  the  best  of  their  memory.  The  books  which  record  Christ's 
prophecy  (obscured  as  the  record  is  with  phrases  naturally  suggest- 
ing something  more  than  really  happened)  m%ut  have  been  written 
htfwt  tk$  year  A.D,  70,  when  Titus  destroyed  Jerusalem.  Literary 
evidence  could  not  be  stronger.  No  one  forging  Gospels  in  the 
second  century,  for  the  supposed  credit  of  Christianity,  would  have 
ascribed  to  Jesus  a  prophecy  of  doubtful  fulfilment.  When  Jerusa- 
lem was  actually  destroyed,  it  would  have  been  easy  to  write  a  more 
clear  retrthprediction.  The  most  pointed  parts  respecting  Jerusalem 
could  not,  indeed,  have  been  made  more  clearly  appropriate ;  but 
those  other  parts  would  surely  have  been  omitted  or  modified,  which 
seem  more  suitable  to  the  end  of  the  natural  world  than  to  that  of 
the  Jewish  age  merely.  For  these  parts  necessarily  impugn  either 
the  truth  of  the  prophecy  or  the  exactness  of  the  record;  and  the 
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latter  may  innocently  fail  in  the  points  alluded  to,  while  its  yeracity 
is  unimpeachable. 

I  have  not  seen  this  argument  anywhere  stated ;  but  I  feel  con- 
fident of  its  soundness.  The  fear  of  free  scriptural  criticism  has 
kept  it  too  long  unstated ;  but  it  is  a  very  pearl  of  moral  evidence 
amid  textual  doubts  and  difficulties.  It  proves  that  the  first  three 
Gospels  must  be  more  ancient  than  the  year  70,  when  Titus  destroyed 
Jerusalem  and  the  Jewish  age  ended.  Christ's  prophecy  would  haye 
been  difierently  written,  if  it  had  not  been  written  till  after  that 
event. 

Allowing  thus  for  the  accidental,  yet  natural,  admixture  by  the 
evangelists,  of  the  prevailing  idea  respecting  the  coming  end  of  the 
present  order  of  sublunary  things,  in  their  record  of  Christ's  pro- 
phecy of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  we  shall  still  have  to  decide 
whether  any  parts  of  his  discourse  have  reference  or  not  to  what  is 
called  the  Last  Judgment,  or  the  allotments  of  happiness  and  misery 
in  a  future  state.  And  it  will  seem  more  in  accordance,  surely,  with 
the  natural  order  of  his  subject,  to  consider  him  as  describing  the 
Gospel  age  on  earth  (reaching,  with  its  spiritual  hopes  and  aims, 
from  earth  to  heaven)  as  about  to  eneue  on  the  ending  of  the  Jewieh 
age,  than  to  imagine  that  he  passes  on  at  once  from  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem  to  the  judgment  scene  of  another  life.  Having  fore- 
told the  completion  of  the  Jewish  age  and  the  cessation  of  the  autho- 
rity of  the  Jewish  Law,  he  goes  on  (according  to  this  view  of  the 
matter)  to  sketch  some  of  the  moral  and  religious  principles  of  the 
Christian  age  that  shall  succeed.  The  new  dispensation  is  to  be 
based  on  the  universality  of  God's  providence, — open  to  every  crea- 
ture of  God,  knowing  no  distinction  of  nation,  or  kindred,  or  tongue, 
or  people.  It  is  a  republication  of  the  everlasting  truths  of  natural 
religion,  drawn  forth  from  behind  the  veil  of  nature's  doubts,  and 
sanctioned  and  endeared  by  revealed  authority  and  revealed  love. 
It  makes  Jew  and  Gentile  all  one  before  the  Heavenly  Father  of 
all.  The  Jews  whom  the  tutelage  of  the  Law  has  brought  to  Christ, 
it  releases  firom  the  bondage  of  their  many  ceremonies,  and  accepts 
into  the  service  of  a  spiritual  faith  and  the  good  works  of  righteous- 
ness. Those  Gentiles  who  do  by  nature  many  of  the  things  con- 
tained in  the  Law,  it  recalls  at  once  from  their  idolatry  and  their 
ceremonialism,  into  the  equal  service  of  the  same  spiritual  belief, 
and  the  same  pure  and  high-toned  morality.  This  is  the  reign  of 
Christ  on  earth.  Of  these  great  religious  principles,  he  is  personally 
the  emblem  and  representative.  And  the  prevalence  of  these  great 
principles  is  the  true  characteristic  of  Christendom,  as  the  kingdom 
of  Christ,  the  kingdom  of  God,  the  kingdom  of  heaven  on  earth. 

Now  these,  the  admitted  characteristics  of  Christian  hi\h  and 
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noralitj,  are  described  as  in  operation  in  these  admirable  parables 
of  our  Lord,-- the  ten  virgins,  the  talents,  the  sheep  and  goats.  They 
form  so  many  manifestoes  of  the  moral  laws  of  (Prist's  kingdom. 

This  new  kingdom  is  compared  in  its  rise  to  the  expected,  yet 
uncertain,  approach  of  the  bridegroom  to  a  wedding-feast ;  for  which 
these  Ten  Vvrgina  are  waiting,  lamps  in  hand,  some  wisely  prepared, 
but  others  betraying  the  most  foolish  want  of  forethought.  How 
sptly  and  forcibly  are  the  characteristics  of  the  Gospel  dispensation 
represented  in  this  parable,  by  the  happy  and  rejoicing  image  of  a 
wedding-feast !  Our  Saviour  delights  in  the  reproduction  of  this 
image,  in  which  he  is  himself  the  bridegroom.  Loving,  hopeful, 
trusting  and  rejoicing,  is  the  Christian's  faith.  And  most  truly  do 
these  virgins  represent  the  wisdom  with  which  the  heavenly  King 
s  prepared  for  and  welcomed  in  some  hearts,  and  the  foolish,  reek- 
ess  unpreparedness  with  which  others  neglect  the  necessary  means 
A  sharing  the  blessedness  he  offers ! 

The  Talents  is  a  picture  of  human  life  in  its  most  deeply  religions 
and  moral  aspect,  as  seen  from  Christ's  own  point  of  view,  as  the 
gift  of  Almighty  God,  and  especially  as  designed  to  be  perpetuated 
beyond  the  present  state.  The  Gospel  which  throws  this  religious 
light  around  our  condition,  speaks  of  all  our  faculties,  possessions 
and  opportunities,  as  trusts  committed  to  our  fidelity,  and  for  our 
use  or  neglect  of  which,  whether  few  or  many,  we  shall  be  held 
accountable.  A  doctrine  to  which  conscience  assents,  wherever  it 
has  light  enough  to  apprehend  the  doctrine  itself.  A  doctrine  to 
the  truth  of  which  our  present  life  continually  bears  witness  in  its 
spiritual  retributions  of  good  and  evil,  making  the  spiritual  future 
of  another  life  the  firm  resting-place  of  conscience  as  well  as  of 
affection. 

And  on  this  same  view  of  these  grand  parables,  as  illustrating 
the  sway  of  the  new  kingdom  of  Christ  now  proclaimed  on  earth 
and  reaching  to  the  life  to  come,  the  concluding  one  of  the  Sheep 
and  Oaais  declares,  in  terms  most  unequivocal,  that  the  eternal 
principles  of  the  Divine  administration  approve  and  reward  the 
virtues  of  man  to  man,  and  discountenance  and  punish  all  neglect 
of  mutual  duty.  **  When  the  Son  of  Man  shall  come  in  his  glory," 
does  not,  according  to  this  view,  point  to  some  still  future  appearing, 
but  to  the  now  existing  order  of  his  heavenly  kingdom  upon  this 
earth,  fie  is  even  now  upon  the  throne  of  his  glory,  with  the  holy 
angels  of  Truth, Virtue,  Justice,  Peace,  Mercy,  around  him.  Before 
him  are  gathered  all  nations,  recognizing  him  of  Nazareth  as  their 
common  Lord  and  Teacher,  Guide  and  Judge.  "  His  law  is  gone 
forth  from  Zion,  and  the  word  of  the  Lobd  from  Jerusalem."  To 
their  own  consciences,  if  not  to  each  other's  perception,  he  divides 
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the  sheep  from  the  goats  by  moral  tests,  the  tests  of  conduct  And 
the  King  is  continually  saying  to  the  righteous,  in  the  recorded 
promises  of  his  Gospel,  softly  echoed  by  their  own  consciences,  that 
they  are  the  blessed  of  their  Father,  and  already  inheriting  his  kingp- 
dom.  And  when  they  do  good  to  their  fellow-men  for  Christ's  sake, 
as  well  as  at  the  bidding  of  their  common  humanity,  they  thankfully 
know  and  meekly  feel  what  he  so  graciously  says  of  its  being  dona 
unto  hinu  And  if  they  on  the  left  hand  pretend  not  to  know  how 
any  duty  they  can  do  can  reach  the  Prince  of  this  heavenly  king- 
dom, their  consciences  can  no  longer  sophisticate  with  him  when  he 
explains — **  Inasmuch  as  ye  did  it  not  to  one  of  the  least  of  them 
my  hrethronf  ye  did  it  not  to  me."  So  these  must  go  away  from 
his  sentence,  as  often  as  he  thus  pronounces  it,  into  the  punishment* 
of  this  age  of  clearly  announced  spiritual  retribution,  and  the  righ- 
teous into  its  blessed  life  continually  more  and  more  abundantly. 

These  are,  beyond  question,  the  great  principles  of  the  DiTine 
Government  itself;— the  principles  upon  which  it  has,  doubtless, 
ever  been  conducted,  however  little  or  however  fully  known  to  man- 
kind ; — principles  clearly  proclaimed  and  published  by  the  Gospel, 
and  understood  by  men's  reason  and  accepted  by  their  consciences, 
as  eternally  right  and  just  and  kind.  The  kingdom  of  heaven  on 
earth,  in  which  Christ  is  supreme,  is  thus  the  reign  of  pure  morals 
and  vital  piety  and  heavenly  faith.  Would  that  all  Christians  knew 
it  as  such,  and  such  only! 
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Thb  third  Gospel  in  our  canon,  and  the  book  of  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles,  were  written  by  the  same  pen. 
This  appears  from  the  opening  of  each,  where  they  are 
seyerally  dedicated  to  a  person  named  Theophilus,  while 
the  opening  of  the  Acts  also  refers  to  the  ''  former  trea- 
tise,'' and  carries  the  history  forward  from  the  point  at 
which  it  was  left  in  the  GrospeL 

Universal  Christian  antiquity  ascribes  these  two  books 
to  Luke,  the  companion  of  the  apostle  Paul  in  many  of 
his  traveh.  We  therefore  consult  the  history  and  letters 
of  St  Paul,  to  see  what  light  they  can  throw  upon  the 
personality  of  Luka 
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'Writing  to  the  Colossians  from  Borne  during  his  de- 
tention there  before  his  trial,  Paul  sends  greetings  fironi 
Luke  among  others:  "Luke,  the  beloved  physician,  and 
Demas,  greet  you"  (Col  iv.  14).  This  passage,  inci- 
dentally informing  us  of  his  calling  in  life,  seems  to 
vouch  for  fidr  education  and  ability  on  the  part  of  Luke, 
though  we  must  be  weU  aware  that  the  profession  of 
physician  did  not,  in  those  days,  bear  rank  proportion- 
ately to  its  position  among  us.  The  literary  qualities 
of  the  writings  of  Luke  fully  bear  out  this  account  of 
him.  His  style  is  above  the  average  of  Hebrew  Greek 
writers,  approaching  nearer  to  the  flowing  ease  of  das^ 
sical  Greek,  while  yet  full  of  Hebraisms  of  thought  and 
phrase 

Li  the  letter  to  Philemon,  who  lived  at  Colosse  (as 
inferred  fjx)m  OoL  iv.  9), — a  letter  written  also  at  Eome 
at  the  same  time  as  that  to  the  church  of  the  Colossians, 
— ^Paul  again  mentions  Luke  as  among  his  feUow-labour- 
ers:  "There  salute  thee  Epaphras,  my  fellow-prisoner 
in  Christ  Jesus,  Marcus,  Aristarchus,  Demas,  Lucas,  my 
fellow-labourers"  (Philem.  23,  24). 

Then,  in  his  second  letter  to  Timothy,  written  also 
from  Borne,  but  at  a  later  period  of  his  detention  there, 
Paul  says  (2  Tim.  iv.  11),  "  Only  Luke  is  with  me,"  and 
bids  Timothy  bring  Mark  with  him  when  he  comes, 
Demas  having  forsaken  him  through  "  love  of  the  pre- 
sent world,"  and  his  other  companions  having  been  sent 
by  him  into  various  quarters. 

Turning  now  to  the  history  of  St  Paul  as  given  in 
the  book  of  Acts,  we  find  that  the  writer  is  evidently 
present  during  the  transactions  of  a  large  part  of  the 
history,  as  he  uses  the  form  we  in  his  narrative  This 
expression  first  occurs  in  xvi  10,  11,  where  Paul  is  in 
Troas  (near  the  site  of  old  Troy,  at  the  KW.  comer  of 
Asia  Minor),  and  a  vision  appears  to  him  entreating  him 
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to  go  over  into  Macedonia.  Then  the  historian  proceeds : 
"After  he  had  seen  the  vision,  immediately  we  endea- 
voured to  go  into  Macedonia^  assuredly  gathering  that 
the  Ix>rd  had  called  us  for  to  preach  the  Grospel  unto 
them."  It  is  generally  supposed  firom  this,  that  Luke 
first  joined  Paul  and  Silas  at  or  near  Troas,  on  this  jouiv 
ney.  The  same  form  of  expression,  we,  is  continued  till 
the  17th  verse,  when  it  vanishes  for  a  while,  to  reappear 
in  chap.  xx.  at  the  5th  verse,  where  it  is  said,  "These, 
going  before,  tarried  for  ua  at  Troas."  It  were  a  need^ 
less  scruple,  however^  to  doubt  that  Luke  was  with  Paul 
and  Silas,  more  or  less,  during  their  intervening  jour- 
neys through  Amphipolis,  Apollonia,  Thessalonica^  Berea» 
Athens,  Corinth  and  Cenchrea,  the  voyage  thence  to 
Ephesus  and  back  again  into  Macedonia,  till  the  embark- 
ation from  Philippi  for  Troas  on  the  way  to  Jerusalem. 
Paul  and  Silas  being  the  prominent  actors  in  aU  these 
scenes,  the  narrator's  word  is  usually  he  or  ihey,  except 
when  he  describes  the  journeying  and  voyaging  from 
place  to  place,  when  he  generally  includes  himself  in  the 
collective  form  we,  but  stiU  without  mentioning  his  own 
nama  This  form  occurs  suJSiciently  often  throughout 
the  rest  of  the  book,  to  shew  that  the  writer  accompanied 
the  apostle  Paul  to  Jerusalem,  and,  never  losing  sight  of 
him  (so  to  speak)  while  he  was  imprisoned  at  Csesarea, 
sailed  with  him  in  the  same  ship  to  Bome,  where  he 
appears  to  have  stayed  with  him,  as  already  attested  by 
Paul's  letters  themselves,  during  the  two  years'  impri- 
sonment, with  which  event  the  book  of  Acts  doses. 

It  has  been  made  a  question  whether  Luke  was  a 
native  Jew,  or  a  Jewish  proselyte,  or  a  Gentile,  before 
his  conversion  to  Christianity.  Each  of  these  views  has 
been  held  But  he  could  hardly  have  been  a  mere 
Oentile  convert,  to  have  accompanied  Paul  to  Jerusalem 
without  scandal,  when  the  fact  of  the  apostle's  having 
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been  seen  with  Trophimus,  an  Ephesian,  in  the  city, 
raised  a  rumour  against  him  of  his  having  brought  Greeks 
into  the  temple  and  polluted  it  (Acts  xxi  28,  29).  And, 
on  the  other  hand,  Paul's  mode  of  mentioning  him  to 
the  Colossians,  above  quoted,  seems  to  shew  that  he  was 
not  a  native  Jew  at  any  rate ;  for  it  is  after  enumerating 
Aristarchus,  Mark,  and  Jesus  called  Justus,  as  his  only 
fellow-workers  "of  the  circumcision"  who  have  been  a 
comfort  to  him  in  his  bonds,  that  he  adds  the  salutations 
of  Luke  and  Demas.  Taking  the  enumeration  as  rigidly 
as  possible,  and  allowing  nothing  for  an  after-thought 
(which  is,  however,  conceivable),  this  mention  of  Luke, 
separately  fix)m  the  Jewish  fellow-workers,  would  be 
sufficiently  explained  by  supposing  him  to  have  been  a 
GentQe  by  birth,  but  a  Jewish  proselyte  before  his  con- 
version to  Christianity.  We  cannot,  of  course,  tell  when 
his  conversion  to  Christianity  took  place;  but  had  it 
been  effected  by  Paul's  preaching  (as  some  have  sup^ 
posed),  we  should  probably  have  had  some  allusion  to  it 
in  the  writings  of  the  one  or  the  other.  Probably  he 
was  of  much  longer  standing  in  the  Christian  church. 
His  companionship  with  the  great  apostle  of  the  Gen- 
tiles is,  perhaps,  enough  to  account  for  a  certain  manner 
observable  in  his  Grospel, — fix)m  which  some  have  argued 
that  he  was  a  Gentile  till  he  became  a  Christian, — ^where 
he  speaks  of  the  Jews  and  their  institutions  as  if  not 
including  him  personally.  Thus  (Acts  i  19)  he  speaks 
of  the  field  to  buiy  strangers  in,  bought  with  Judas's 
desecrated  money,  as  "called  in  tiieir  proper  tongue 
Aceldama,  or  the  field  of  blood,"  as  if  it  was  not  his  own 
native  tongue  too.  But  this  kind  of  phrase  is  common 
to  the  other  evangelists  also,  who  all  evidently  look  at 
the  Gospel  in  its  relation  to  the  wide  world  of  nations 
and  kindreds  and  tongues  and  peoples,  and  often  explain 
little  Jewish  specialties  as  if  conscious  that  they  were 
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writmg  for  a  wider  sphere  of  readers.  (See  Matt  xzviiL 
16  ;  Mark  viL  3 ;  John  v.  1.) 

The  name  of  Lucius  (differing  in  the  original  from 
Luke  or  Lucas,  just  as  much  as  the  latter  does  from 
Lucius  in  English  letters)  occurs  twice  in  the  apostolical 
memoirs  and  letters,  and  is  thought  by  some  to  belong, 
in  one  instance  or  in  both,  to  our  evangelist  But  this 
is  veiy  doubtful;  and  so  are  some  other  opinions  respect- 
ing St  Luke,  which  I  shall  mention  as  mere  conjectures. 

Li  Acts  xiii  1,  Lucius  of  C3rrene  is  mentioned  with 
Barnabas  and  other  "prophets  and  teachers,"  at  Antioch, 
in  Syria^  by  whom  Barnabas  and  Saul  were  designated, 
by  fasting,  prayer  and  laying-on  of  hands,  to  their  first 
mission  to  the  Gentiles.  This  seems  to  be  the  origin, 
so  far  as  it  is  traceable  in  Scripture,  of  the  common  opi- 
nion that  Luke  was  a  native  of  Antioch,  though  it  would 
strictly  prove  him  merely  a  resident  there,  but  native  of 
Gyrene,  in  the  north  of  Africa. 

In  Paul's  letter  to  the  Bomans  (xvi  21),  a  Lucius 
sends  his  greetings,  together  with  those  of  Jbsou  and 
Sosipater ;  and  the  apostle  calls  all  the  three  his  "  kins* 
men."  To  the  assumption  that  this  Lucius  is  our  evan- 
gelist, it  is  objected,  that  if  Luke  the  historian  had  been 
thus  akin  to  Paul,  the  fact  would  have  been  likely  to 
transpire  in  his  own  history  in  the  Acts.  But  his  modest 
reserve  respecting  himself  in  that  history,  even  when 
including  himself  with  the  principal  actors  as  their  fel- 
low-traveller, in  the  terms  we  and  uSy  might  sufficiently 
explain  his  omission,  whether  to  speak  of  lus  relationship 
to  the  apostle,  or  to  identify  himself  with  the  Lucius  of 
Cyrene,  whom  he  names  in  the  third  person  only.  Bat 
these  are  mere  possibilities  and  conjectures. 

It  has  been  a  favourite  idea  with  both  ancient  and 
modem  commentators,  that  Luke  is  the  person  referred 
to  by  .St  Paul  in  his  second  letter  to  tiie  Corinthiaiis 
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(viii  18),  when  he  says,  "We  have  sent  with  him  (with 
Titus)  the  brother  whose  praise  is  in  the  Gospel  through- 
out all  churches ;  and  not  that  only,  but  who  was  also 
chosen  of  the  churches  to  travel  with  us  with  this  grace'* 
(this  gift  to  the  church  at  Jerusalem).  The  apostle  may 
allude  to  Luke,  but  we  cannot  be  sure  that  he  does. 
Some  have  supposed  him  to  mean  Barnabas,  aud  some 
Mark ;  so  intirely  conjectural  is  the  opinion.  The  idea 
of  proving  that  Luke  or  Mark  had  already  written  his 
**  Gk)speV'  from  the  expression  that  his  praise  ia  intiie 
Chspd,  is  very  far-fetched,  as  the  phrase  is  equally  appli- 
cable to  a  spoken  as  to  a  written  GospeL 

It  has  been  imagined,  again,  that  Luke  was  one  of  the 
Seventy  disciples,  whose  mission,  it  is  curious  to  observe, 
he  alone  of  the  four  evangelists  mentions.  This,  again, 
is  mere  conjecture  (as  it  is  in  respect  to  St  Mark) ;  and 
it  is  an  improbable  conjecture  if  we  take  Luke  to  be 
Lucius  of  Cyrene,  resident  at  Antioch  when  first  we 
hear  of  him,  both  places  being  remote  &om  Galilee, 
where  imdoubtedly  the  Seventy  dwelt 

It  is  also  a  tradition  that  Luke  was  one  of  the  two 
disciples  who  met  Jesus  after  his  resurrection  on  the  way 
to  Emmaus, — an  occurrence  barely  mentioned  by  Mark, 
and  more  particularly  by  Luke  (xxiv.  13 — ),  with  many 
very  interesting  details  of  the  interview.  Luke  tells  us 
that  the  name  of  one  of  these  disciples  was  Cleopas,  but 
does  not  hint  who  the  other  was.  If  it  was  himself  his 
modest  withdrawal  of  himself  firom  notice  in  the  Acts 
makes  it  likely  that  he  should  have  omitted  to  obtrude 
his  own  name  here.  But  this,  again,  is  a  mere  con- 
jectura 

We  have  found  scriptural  evidence  of  his  being  a  phy- 
sician. In  the  middle  ages  a  tradition  became  prevalent 
to  the  effect  that  he  was  a  painter ;  and  portraits  then 
ezistii^  of  the  Virgin  were  ascribed,  in  undoubting  faith, 
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to  his  pencil  But  we  must  still  distinguish  between 
the  few  facts  known  respecting  him,  and  the  many  fancies, 
conjectures  and  possibilities. 

As  to  the  time  when  Luke  wrote  his  Grospel,  opinions 
vary.  Some  make  it  earlier  than  MattheVa  Some 
make  it  the  third  in  the  order  of  composition,  as  of  place 
in  the  canon.  It  is  plausibly  conjectured  that  he  may 
have  found  leisure,  as  well  ajs  suggestion,  to  write  it 
while  Paul  was  a  prisoner  at  Csssarea  before  being  sent 
to  Bome ;  or  that,  during  the  two  years  of  his  residence 
at  Bome  with  Paul,  he  may  have  written  both  it  and  the 
book  of  Acts.  The  former  date  would  be  A.D.  68 — 60 ; 
the  latter,  61 — 63.  There  have  been  many  traditions  on 
this  subject  A  prevailing  opinion  (in  which  Lardner 
acquiesces)  is  that  he  wrote,  or  at  least  published,  his 
Gospel  and  the  Acts  in  Greece,  where  tradition  says  that 
he  resided,  after  the  expiration  of  Paul's  first  captivity  at 
Bome,  till  his  own  death. 

As  to  the  qualifications  possessed  by  Luke  for  writing 
a  histoiy  of  the  ministiy  of  Jesus  Christ,  it  has  been 
customary  to  dwell  (not  very  appropriately  or  wisely) 
upon  the  fact  of  his  being  the  companion  of  Paul  But 
Paul  was  not  one  of  the  original  witnesses  of  the  Gospd 
facts,  except  from  a  distance  and  as  an  uncompromising 
opponent ;  and  whatever  we  may  think  of  the  nature  of 
his  supernatural  communications  with  the  risen  Saviour, 
we  shall  not  increase  the  credibility  of  Luke's  Gospel 
by  regarding  his  testimony  to  the  facts  of  Christ's  life 
as  derived  from  PauL  As  we  have  seen,  Luke's  own 
personal  concern  in  those  events  as  one  of  the  Seventy, 
or  as  the  companion  of  Cleopas,  is  a  mere  matter  of  pre- 
aumptioa  But  he  plainly  tells  us  himself,  in  the  prefeu^ 
to  his  Grospel,  the  grounds  on  which  he  claims  attention 
and  credit  to  Ms  statements  ;  and  these  grounds  are  the 
reports  of  "  eye-witnesses  and  ministers  of  the  word." 
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.  '^FoiasmtLch  as  many  have  taken  in  hand  to  set  forth  in 
order  a  declaration  of  those  things  which  are  most  surely  be- 
lieved among  us,  even  as  they  delivered  them  unto  us,  which 
from  the  beginning  were  eye-witnesses  and  ministers  of  the 
word ;  it  seemed  good  to  me  also,  having  had  perfect  under^ 
^standing  of  all  things  from  the  very  first,  to  write  unto  thee  in 
order,  most  excellent  Theophilus,  that  thou  mightest  know  the 
certainty  of  those  things  wherein  thou  hast  been  instructed" 
(Luke  i  1—4). 

The  allusion  to  the  "many  others"  who  have  under- 
taken the  same  theme,  has  caused  much  firuitless  discus- 
sion. Does  Luke  vmte  his  Gospel  in  order  to  discredit 
those  writeis  and  to  correct  their  mistakes  ?  Such  ap- 
pears to  be  the  general  impression  among  theologians^ 
who  agree  that  he  cannot  allude  to  any  of  the  four 
Oospels,  and  seem  disposed  to  infer  that  he  must  there- 
fore allude  to  some  absurd  "apocryphal"  productions  or 
other,  which  he  designs  to  discredit  and  supersede.  Yet 
his  tone  is  not  that  of  disapproval  when  he  says,  "It 
seemed  good  to  me  also."  He  puts  himself  pretty  much 
upon  a  level  with  those  whom  he  speaks  of,  but  seems 
to  profess  to  do  more  systematically  and  completely 
(having  had  perfect  understanding  of  all  things  from  the 
veiy  first)  what  they  may  have  done  in  frs^ments.  I 
have  already  implied  this  view  of  his  meaning,  as  the 
most  obvious  at  once  and  the  most  satisfactory.  Luke's 
own  acquaintance  with  the  eye-vritnesses  of  the  Word 
was,  no  doubt,  ample.  "Whether  personally  attendant 
upon  any  part  of  Chrisf  s  ministry  or  not,  he  was  in 
Jerusalem  with  Paul  when  many  of  the  apostles  were 
there,  and  multitudes  of  other  living  witnesses  were  to 
be  found  in  Galilee  and  other  parts  of  Palestina 

We  are  naturally  curious  to  know  who  this  Theophi- 
lus was,  who  is  distinguished  by  having  one  of  the  four 
Gospels  and  the  book  of  Acts  inscribed  to  him.    The 
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title  "most  excellent "  (rfKinw),  though  given  to  rulers, 
as  by  the  hireKng  orator  Tertullus  to  Felix  ("most 
noble  Felix,"  Acts  xxiv.  3),  was  not  a  courtesy  exclu- 
sively paid  to  them.  Theophilus  was,  no  doubt,  a  lead- 
ing Christian  in  whatever  neighbourhood  Luke  first  pub- 
lished his  Gospel ;  but  we  know  nothing  whatever  of 
him  personally.  It  is,  however,  a  curious  fact,  which 
we  have  on  the  authority  of  Josephus,  that  a  Jew  of 
this  name  had  been  made  high-priest  by  YiteUius,  the 
Boman  governor  of  Syria^  about  the  time  of  the  death 
of  Tiberius  (A.D.  87),  and  was  deposed  by  Agrippa  (the 
"king  Agrippa"  of  Acts  xxv.),  whom  Claudius  rein- 
stated in  the  dignity  of  king,  and  who  gave  the  priest^ 
hood  to  a  brother  of  his  own  wife.  Some  have  imagined 
that  this  Theophilus  may  have  become  a  Christian,  and 
been  the  person  to  whom  Luke  dedicated  his  histories. 
But  such  conjectures  are  an  amusement  rather  for  curious 
thought,  than  materials  of  religious  knowledge. 

Let  us  now  proceed  to  an  analysis  of  Luke's  Gospel 
It  contains  some  highly  valuable  additions  to  the  contents 
of  the  others,  principally  from  the  tenth  to  the  eighteenth 
chapters,  or  thereabouts,  which  are  introduced  in  a  very 
curious  manner.  These  additions  consist,  first,  of  the 
mission  of  the  Seventy,  and  then  of  a  multitude  of 
parables  and  discourses  of  Christ  (few  of  which  are  in 
the  other  Gospels),  given  by  Luke  without  any  distinct 
marks  of  time  or  place,  and  with  very  few  incidents 
interspersed.  Among  the  parables  and  discourses  thus 
specially  preserved  by  Luke,  are  those  of  the  Rich  Man 
enlarging  his  bams  and  laying  up  goods  for  many  years ; 
the  Barren  Rg-tree  allowed  to  stand  another  year ;  the 
Neglected  Invitation ;  the  Returning  Prodigal ;  the  Un- 
just  Steward ;  the  Bich  Man  and  Lazarus ;  the  Unjust 
Judge ;  and  the  Pharisee  and  Publican.  This  enumera- 
tion is  sufficient  to  intitle  Luke  to  the  gratitude  of  Chiia- 
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tendonL  The  manner  in  whicli  these  additions  are  in* 
troduced  is  remarkable,  and  is  very  puzzling  to  such 
critics  as  insist  npon  the  exact  when  and  where  and  how 
of  everything  recorded  They  occur  after  the  announce- 
ment (ix.  51)  that  Jesus,  "  the  time  having  come  for  his 
being  received  up,  steadfastly  set  his  face  to  go  up  to 
Jerusalem.''  This  was  his  last  journey  thither,  and  lay 
through  the  Perea»  as  narrated  by  the  other  evangelists, 
the  Samaritans  not  allowing  him  to  pass  through  their 
land  (ix.  63).  Then,  in  xvii  11,  he  appears  to  be  still 
only  setting  off  "  through  the  midst  (that  is,  along  the 
common  borders)  of  Samaria  and  Galilee;"  and,  in 
eh.  xviii,  he  passes  through  Jericho,  as  in  the  other 
Oosi>els.  Critics  have  endeavoured  to  find  a  reason  for 
this  arrangement — ^presuming  it  to  be  a  deliberate  ar- 
rangement, though  plainly  not  a  chronological  one — by 
supposing  that  the  mission  of  the  Seventy  was  to  the 
Perea»  and  that  Luke  afterwards  collected  in  that  neigh- 
bourhood, from  various  survivors  of  these  Seventy,  the 
materials  here  introduced  into  his  Gospel,  some  of  them 
being  indeed  common  to  the  other  Gospels,  but  most  of 
them  peculiar  to  his ;  and  that  he  introduced  them  in  the 
mass,  as  he  had  gathered  them,  without  attempting  the 
hopeless  task  of  assigning  them  to  their  respective  times 
and  place&  Whether  such  a  critical  theory  be  deemed 
satisfactory  or  not,  the  chapters  in  question  (known  to 
Critics  as  Luke's  Onomclogy)  must  be  regarded  as  par^ 
taking  the  character  of  anecdote  rather  than  of  connected 
history.  They  are  invaluable  in  their  contents ;  :  ^J,  as 
regards  some  of  them  especially,  our  great  surprise  is  to 
find  that  they  are  preserved  in  only  one  of  the  evangel- 
ists. Perhaps  the  truest  reflection  would  be  to  the  effect, 
that  in  all  probability  a  great  multitude  of  equally  strik- 
ing sayings  and  doings  of  Christ  are  lost  to  history,  aft;er 
ail  that  the  four  evangelists  have  jointly  and  severally 
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preserved ;  so  as  to  justify,  to  oriental  taste  at  least,  the 
bold  hyperbole  with  which  John's  Gospel  ends :  "  And 
there  are  also  many  other  things  which  Jesus  did  ;  the 
which,  if  they  should  be  written  every  one,  I  suppose 
that  even  the  world  itself  could  not  contain  the  books 
that  should  be  written.*' 

Abstract  of  Luke's  Gospel. 

[The  passages  inclosed  thus,  in  9qwxre  brackets,  have  their 
parallel  passages  in  Mark.] 

(Those  inclosed  thus,  in  roximd  brackets,  have  parallels  in 
Matthew.) 

[(Those  inclosed  thus,  in  hoih  brachet8y  have  parallels  in 
both  Mark  and  Matthew.)] 

Those  peculiar  to  Luke  are  without  brackets.  Italics,  as 
before,  draw  attention  to  intimations  of  time  and  place.  The 
order  of  events  in  Luke's  Gospel  differs  very  much  from  both 
the  others. 

CL  L  1.  Introduction,  and  dedication  to  Theophilus.  5. 
Angelic  announcement  of  the  coming  birth  of  John  the  Baptist, 
to  his  father  Zacharias  officiating  at  Jerusalem.  26.  Similar 
announcement  of  the  coming  birth  of  Jesus,  to  his  mother 
Mary,  in  Nazareth.  39.  Mary  visits  Elizabeth  in  the  hill- 
country  of  Judah.  Poetical  salutation  by  ElizabetL  46. 
Mary's  song,  finely  expressive  of  the  Jewish  idea  of  a  temporal 
deliverer.  57.  Birth  and  naming  of  John.  Zacharias  ^^pro- 
phesies" the  current  Hebrew  hope. 

Ch.  iL  1.  Census  ordered  by  the  emperor  Augustas.* 
(Joseph  goes  to  Bethlehem  to  be  registered,  being  of  the 
lineage  of  David,  taking  Mary  with  him,  and  the  child  is  bom 
there).  Announcement  to  the  shepherds,  and  their  visit  to 
Bethlehem.    21.  The  child  is  named  Jesus.    22.  The  mother's 

*  This  census  or  registration  seems  to  hsTe  been  ordered  by  Angostos  on. 
ocession  of  Herod^s  death,  while  he  was  undecided  how  to  dispose  of  Jadea. 
It  was  suspended,  apparently,  when  he  determined  to  make  ArcheUns 
tetrarch,  and  resumed  on  the  deposition  of  the  latter  ten  yean  afterwards^ 
Gyrenins  being  then  prefect  of  Syria. 
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pnrificatioii  according  to  tlnd  Law.  25.  Simeon's  song  of 
thanksgiving,  and  Anna's  prophesying  to  those  who  '*  looked 
for  ledemption  in  Jerusalem."  41.  The  p<u9over^  when  Jesus 
was  twelve  years  old,  the  time  at  which  boys  might  first  partake. 
[(Ch.  iii  1.  Ministry  of  John  the  Baptist,  very  carefully 
dated  by  Luke  in  the  15^  year  of  the  Emperor  Tiberius*  21. 
Baptism  of  Jesus.)]  (23.  Genealogy  of  Joseph,  irreconcilably 
varying  from  that  given  by  Matthew,  t) 

*  A.D.  29,  aooording  to  the  common  chronology ;  but  it  is  generally 
imderstood  that  the  birth  of  Jesus  was  cue,  two,  or  perhaps  three  yean 
earlier  than  the  reoeired  era. 

f  The  same  kind  of  difficulties,  if  not  absolutely  in  the  same  degree, 
beset  the  introductory  chapters  of  Luke's  GK)6pel,  as  the  corresponding  parts 
of  Matthew's ;  and  they  must  be  honestly  acknowledged  here,  as  in  the. 
other  instance,  and  the  same  general  principles  of  explanation  must  be 
applied. 

It  has  indeed  been  thought  that  Luke's  account  of  the  birth  of  Christ 
does  not  necessarily  imply  that  it  was  miraculous  in  a  sense  inconsistent 
with  his  genealogical  descent  as  traced  through  Joseph  from  David  ;  and 
we  are  reminded  that  the  birth  of  John  the  Baptist  is  here  described  as,  in 
another  sense,  miraculous  also.  But,  while  the  phraseology  of  Matthew  is 
certainly  more  explicit  on  this  point,  that  of  Luke  can  hardly  be  said  to 
imply  less.  Beferring  to  what  I  have  before  said  on  Matthew's  history  of 
the  birth  of  Jesus,  for  the  true  estimate  of  the  lower  degree  of  credibility 
neoeesarily  attadiing  to  these  parts  of  a  biography,  the  real  interest  of  which 
began  to  be  felt  thirty  years  later,  I  would  now  observe  that  the  introduc- 
tion  here  supplied  by  Luke  is,  under  that  modified  view  of  its  credibility, 
highly  interesting  and  beautifully  poetical.  The  intercourse  of  the  cousins, 
the  destined  mothers  of  the  Messiah's  forerunner  and  of  the  Messiah  him- 
self, is  finely  imagined ;  and  the  angelic  announcements  to  them,  as  also 
the  "  prophesyings"  of  Zacharias,  Simeon  and  Anna,  precisely  represent, 
and  in  vivid  colours  too,  the  temporal  hope  of  the  Jewish  nation  in  refer- 
ence to  their  expected  Prince.  Bead  as  illustrations  of  this  attitude  of  the 
Jewish  mind — ^which  was  its  attitude  of  expectant  desire  for  centuries— 
they  are  intensely  interesting  and  beautif  uL  Nor  is  it  difficult  to  conceive 
the  process  through  which  these  traditions  might  grow  in  minds  half  belier- 
ing  that  Jesus  was  the  Christ,  but  not  relinquishing  their  hope  of  a  temporal 
Messiah,  and  trusting,  even  after  his  death,  that  he  would  come  again  and 
fulfil  their  idea.  So  long  as  the  temple  stood,  Judaism  was  unrepealed,  and 
its  abolition  was  a  thought  incredible  to  the  mind  of  many  a  Jewish  Christian. 
The  birth  and  in&ncy  of  the  Baptist  and  the  Christ  were  retrospectively 
imagined  from  this  point  of  view ;  while  the  facts  of  their  mature  manhood, 
in  their  respective  public  ministries,  were  too  unyieldingly  impressed  upon 
the  memories  of  living  men,  and  written  even  upon  the  world's  great  evonts^ 
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[(Gh.  iv.  1.  Temptation  of  Jeens,  as  iiilly  as  in  Matthew. 
14.  He  teaches  in  the  synagogues  of  GaUlee,  16.  Is  rejected 
at  I^azarethy  Luke's  account  of  the  scene  in  the  synagogue  of 
Nazareth  heing  the  fullest,  and  placed  earUer  than  hy  th^ 
others.)]  [30.  At  Capernaum  his  word  was  with  power.  Man 
in  the  synagogue  with  unclean  spirit  cured.]  [{38.  Curo  of 
Simon's  mother-in-law  and  many  more.)]  [42.  Setiiement 
to  a  desert  place.] 

Ch.  y.  1.  Miraculous  draught  of  fishes  in  Simon's  hoat  on 
the  Lake  o^  Galilee,  [(10.  Call  of  Simon  and  Andrew,  James 
and  John.  12.  Cure  of  the  leper.  17.  Cure  of  the  palsj. 
27.  CaU  of  Levi  29.  Feast  in  Levi's  housa  30.  Murmuring 
of  the  Pharisees  ahout  ^  puhlicans  and  siimera"  33.  Question 
of  fasting.)] 

[(Ch.  vi  1.  Plucking  the  com  on  the  sahbath.  6.  Withered 
hand  healed  in  the  synagogue.  12.  The  twelve  apostles  chosen 
on  a  hilL)]  (17.  The  "Sermon  on  the  Mount,"  much  abbre- 
viated, as  compared  with  Matthew's  account,  and  stated  by- 
Luke  to  have  been  spoken  by  Jesus  on  his  coming  down  from 
the  mountain  and  standing  on  the  plain.  Luke  has  preserved 
various  other  scattered  portions  of  this  discourse  in  his  *'  Gno- 
mology.") 

(Ch.  vlL  1.  Centurion's  servant  cured  at  Capernaum,)  IL 
Bedsing  of  the  widow's  son  at  Nain.  (18.  John  the  Baptist's 
message.  Christ's  reply  and  his  testimony  to  John.)  36.  The 
woman  that  had  been  a  sinner*  anoints  the  feet  of  Jesus  as 
be  reclines  at  meat  in  the  house  of  Simon  the  Pharisee. 

[(Ch.  viii.  4.  Parable  of  the  Sower.  16.  Of  the  Lamp  set 
on  a  stand.     19.  His  mother  and  brethren  are  anxious  about 

to  allow  of  their  being  similarly  represented.  Hence  we  haye,  in  Iinke's 
Gospel,  a  Jewish  Messiah's  imaginary  infancy  prefixed  to  the  anthentio 
memoirs  of  the  World's  Ohrist  in  his  manhood  and  publio  ministiy. 

*  By  one  of  those  popular  fallaoiee  which  seeminglyi  through  haTing  no 
foundation  in  fact,  are  the  more  adhesive  in  the  idea,  this  woman  is  gene- 
rally oonfonnded  with  Maiy  of  Magdala,  who  was  no  sinner,  hat  a  great 
Bufierer,  *'oiit  of  whom  had  gone  seven  demcms.**  (See  Luke  riii.  2.) 
Christ  had  eared  her  of  a  disordered  mind.  This  other  woman,  apparmtly, 
he  had  won  back  from  ain,  and  she  here  shews  her  gratitoda.  The  popalar 
meaning  of  Magdalen  ia  a  fool  libel  apon  the  scriptand  peraon  so  named. 
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Jeens.  22.  CiOflBuig  the  lake,  he  stills  the  storm.  2^,  Cures 
the  fierce  demoniac  in  Chdaroy  and  returns  to  the  Galileaii 
side.  41.  Jaims's  daughter.  43.  The  woman  cured  on  the 
way.)] 

[(Gh.  iz.  1.  Jesus  sends  out  the  twelye  apostles.  Luke's 
account  is  yery  brie^  and  he  has  in  his  Gnomology,  cL.  zii, 
2 — 12y  many  sayings  that  are  giyen  by  Matthew  in  the  charge 
to  the  aposl^es.  7.  Herod*s  alarm  at  Christ's  miracles^  think, 
ing  that  John  the  Baptist  was  risen.  10.  The  return  of  the 
Twelye,  and  miracle  of  the  Fiye  thousand  near  JBethdaida,  18. 
What  men  were  saying  about  Jesus.  He  announces  his  des* 
tined  death,  and  bids  his  followers  expect  persecution.  28. 
The  transfiguration  eight  days  after.  37.  The  next  day^  cure 
of  the  dumb  demoniac.  46.  Debate  who  should  be  greatest 
in  the  Messiah's  kingdom.)] 

Ch.  ix.  61.  Thb  "Gnomolooy"  begiits  :* 

Jesus,  ^  steadfastly  setting  his  &ce  to  go  tip  to  Jenucdem^** 
sends  messengers  before  him,  who  are  repulsed  in  a  Samaritan 
yillage.  James  and  John — called  Boanerges  by  their  gentle 
Lord,  probably,  on  this  occasion — ^would  haye  called  down  fire 
firom  heayen.     (57.  Jesus  discourages  lukewann  followers.) 

Ch.  X.  The  Seyenty  disciples  are  sent  forth  'Hwo  and  two 
before  his  lace  into  eyery  city  and  place  whither  he  himself 
would  come.'*  (His  instructions  to  them  are  in  part  reported 
by  Matthew,  in  chapteis  x.  and  xi.,  as  spoken  on  quite  a 
different  occasion.)  17.  The  Seyenty  return  to  him.  26. 
The  parable  of  the  Grood  Samaritan,  in  reply  to  the  lawyei^s 
question.  38.  Christ  Bi  Bethany  in  Martha's  house, — ^perhaps 
when  attending  the  feast  of  the  dedication  of  the  temple  in 
Koyember  or  December,  if  order  is  at  all  preseryed  in  this 
Gnomology. 

Ch.  xL  1.  The  Lord's  Prayer  dictated  on  the  request  of  one 

*  I  Yaaow  not  who  fizst  gave  tlu8  name  to  these  chapten  of  Lakers  Qoepel, 
a  name  literally  meaning  aenteniumi  ifutructiont  and  not  more  specially 
applicable  to  thia  part  than  to  many  others  of  the  Gospel  histoiy.  It  might 
be  more  correctly  described  aa  Anecdotes,  or  Memorabilia  in  the  Xenophon- 
tean  sense,  being  somewhat  misoellaneons  and  regardless  of  chronological 
saqnenooi  while  certainly  containing  many  of  the  most  weighty  and  sentea* 
tioiis  of  oar  Lord's  instractiona. 
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of  the  disciples,  and  precepts  how  to  pray  added.  (Matthew 
gives  it  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  somewhat  varied  in 
words,  and  the  accompanying  instructions  with  similar  varia- 
tions.) [(14.  Cure  of  a  dumb  demoniac.  Christ  confutes 
those  who  say  he  casts  out  demons  by  Beelzebub.)]  (29.  The 
evil  generation  rebuked  for  seeking  a  sign.  Son  of  Man  to  be 
a  sign  like  Jonah.  33.  Light  and  darkness, — passages  from. 
Sermon  on  the  Mount.)  37.  Jesus  dines  with  a  Pharisee,  and 
discourses  of  inward  and  outward  cleanliness.  [(42.  Some 
passages  are  similar  to  the  *'  woes"  to  the  Pharisees  in  Mat- 
thew zxiii.  and  Mark  xii.,  as  spoken  at  Jerusalran.)] 

Ch^  xii.  1.  Cautions  against  hypocrisy  (some  verses  like 
parts  of  Christ's  counsels  to  the  Twelve  in  Matt.  z.).  13. 
Against  covetousness :  parable  of  the  Eich  man  laying  up 
"  much  goods  for  many  years."  (22.  Precepts  against  anxiety,, 
like  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  Matt.  vi.  25—34.  35.  To  be  ready 
for  the  Lord's  coming ;  some  verses  like  Matt.  xxiv.  43,  44, 
and  45 — 51.)  49.  Jesus  foretels  divisions  respecting  him- 
self. Ch.  xiii.  1.  That  calamities  are  not  necessarily  judg- 
ments, as  in  the  case  of  Pilate's  cruelty  and  the  falling  of  the 
tower  of  Siloam.  6.  Parable  of  the  Barren  fig-tree  spared 
another  year.  10.  The  infirm  woman  in  the  synagogue  healed 
on  the  sabbath.  (18.  Parables  of  the  Mustard-seed  and  the 
Leaven,  as  in  Matt,  xiii.)  22.  Christ  is  ^*  journeying  toward 
JeruKiUmr  23.  Answers  the  inquiry.  Are  there  few  that  be 
saved  1  chiefly  in  phrases  occurring  also  in  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount.  31.  Christ  is  told  of  Herod's  designs  against  him. 
34.  Laments  for  Jerusalem  (as  on  the  spot  in  Matthew  xxiii.). 

Ch.  xiv.  1.  Eats  bread  with  a  chief  Pharisee  on  the  sabbath, 
and  heals  the  dropsical  man.  7.  Comments  on  the  struggle 
for  chief  places  at  table.  12.  Suggests  to  his  host  to  entertain 
those  who  cannot  recompense  him.  1 5.  Parable  of  the  slighted 
Invitation,  and  its  extension  to  wayfarers  and  the  poor.  25. 
Great  multitudes  following,  Christ  bids  them  count  the  cost. 

Ch.  XV.  1.  Parable  of  the  Lost  sheep  (the  germ  of  which  is 
in  Matt,  xviii.  12);  8.  The  Lost  money  ;  11.  The  Prodigal  son. 

Ch.  xvi.  1.  Parable,  to  his  disciples,  of  the  Uiyust  steward. 
14.  The  Pharisees  interpose.  19.  Parable  of  the  Eich  man 
and  Lasarus. 
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[(Ch.  xvii.  1.  CaiiBes  of  offence  must  be.  3.  Precept  of 
xnutaal  forgiveneBS.)]  5,  The  best  servants  of  God  can  do  no 
more  than  their  duty.  Gnomolooy  pebhaps  bndb  hbrb.  11. 
As  he  went  to  Jerusalem,  he  passed  between  Samaria  and  Galilee. 
Cure  of  the  ten  lepers.  20.  Pharisees  ask  when  the  kingdom 
of  God  will  come.  Christ's  reply  is  in  part  similar  to  his  pre- 
diction of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  nearer  the  end  of  the 
Crospels. 

Ch.  xviii.  Parable  of  the  Unjust  judge,  to  the  end  that  men 
ought  to  pray  continually ;  9.  Of  llie  Pharisee  and  Publican, 
spoken  to  ^  certain  who  trusted  in  themselves  that  they  were 
righteous  and  despised  others."  Somb  makb  Gnomologt  end 
HERB.  [(15.  Christ  blesses  infants.  18.  Tells  the  young 
ruler  how  he  may  inherit  eternal  life.  31.  Speaks  to  the 
Twelve,  whUe  going  up  to  Jenualem^  of  his  approaching  death, 
and  "  they  understood  none  of  these  things."  35.  Approach- 
ing Jericho,  he  gives  sight  to  a  blind  man.*)] 

Ch.  xiz.  1.  At  Jericho,  in  the  house  of  Zaccheus.  11.  Parable 
of  the  Ten  pounds,  to  correct  the  idea  ^  that  the  kingdom  of 
God  would  immediately  appear."  (Compare  the  parable  of 
the  Talents  in  Matt,  xxv.)  [(28.  At  Bethany  and  JBethphage, 
Public  entry  into  Jenualem.     Cleansing  of  the  temple.)] 

[(Ch.  XX.  1.  Priests  and  scribes  demand  his  authority.  9. 
Parable  of  the  Vineyard  and  the  unfaithful  husbandmen.  19. 
The  priests  and  scribes  plot  against  him.  22.  Question  of 
paying  tribute  to  Csesar.  27.  The  Sadducees'  question  of  the 
resurrection,  &c.  45.  Jesus  warns  the  people  against  the 
scribes,  less  failj  than  in  Matthew.)] 

[Ch.  xxi.  1.  The  widow's  mite&]  [(5.  Prophecy  of  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem  and  the  temple,  to  take  place  before 
'^  this  generation"  shall  pass  away.)] 

[(Ch.  xxii.  1.  The  passover.  Judas  bargains  with  the 
priests.  Institution  of  the  Lord's  Supper.)]  24.  Strife  among 
the  apostles,  which  should  be  greatest.  31 .  Warning  to  Peter. 
[(39.  Jesus  goes  to  the  Mount  of  Olives.   47.  The  betrayal  and 

*  Ifittihew  and  Mark  say  it  was  in  leaving  Jericho  ;  and  Matthew  says 
there  were  two  blind  men.  Mark  says  one,  and  gives  the  name,  Bartimfeaa. 
Such  oircnmstantial  differencee  attend  essential  historical  tmth  ;  but  they 
defy  the  theoiy  of  writing  hj  Divine  inspiration. 

p  3 
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attempted  rescue.   54.  Petei^e  denial.   66.  Examination  befoxo 
the  Sanhedrim,  very  briefly  given  by  Luke.)] 

[(Ch.  xxiii.  1.  Trial  before  Pilate.)]  7.  Pilate  senda  Jesoa 
to  Herod,  and  the  two  rulers  "are  nuule  friends.''  [(13.  Th.e 
trial  resumed.  24.  The  condemnation.)]  27.  Christ  bids  tlie 
women  who  follow  him  weep  not  for  him,  but  for  themselves 
and  their  children.  [(33.  The  crucifixion.)]  39.  Thepeniteixt 
thief  on  the  cross.     [(50.  The  burial.)] 

[(Ch.  xxiv.  1.  The  resurrection.)]  [13.  Jesus  appears  to 
Cleopas  and  another  on  the  way  to  Emmaus,  and  "  expounds 
to  them  in  all  the  Scriptures  the  things  concerning  himseU^"-^ 
very  briefly  mentioned  by  Mark.  36.  He  appears  to  the  eleven 
at  Jerusalem,  and  eats  with  them.]  44.  ^  He  opens  their 
understanding,  that  they  might  understand  the  Scriptures," — 
leads  them  out  to  Bethany,  and  there,  while  blessing  them» 
[«  was  parted  &om  them  and  carried  up  into  heaven."] 
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The  fourth  Gospel  is  peculiarly  interesting  and  valu- 
able, whether  we  consider  its  contents  or  its  author.  It 
is  not  a  repetition  of  the  other  Gospels,  but  consists 
almost  intirely  of  additional  materials,  which  have  been 
preserved  by  the  favourite  apostle  and  intimate  Mend  of 
Christ,  "the  disciple  whom  he  loved." 

John  was  the  younger  brother  of  James.  Their  father 
Zebedee  was  a  fisherman  on  the  Lake  of  Galilee, — of 
comfortable  condition,  apparently,  in  his  way  of  life, 
employing  hired  servants  (Mark  i  20)  to  help  him  and 
his  sons.  Occasionally,  if  not  constantly,  they  fished  in 
partnership  with  Simon  and  Andrew  (Luke  v.  7  and  10). 
The  mother's  name  was  Salome ;  and  she  is  mentioned 
among  the  Galilean  women  who  "ministered  to  Jesus" 
of  their  substance,  and  also  as  coming  to  his  tomb  to 
anoint  his  corpse  (]Matt  xxvil  56 1  Luke  viii  3 ;  Maik 
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XV.  40,  xvL  1).  Some  ecclesiastical  traditions  make  hei 
to  liave  been  the  daughter  of  Joseph  of  Nazareth  by  his 
first  marriage,  and  thus  half-sister  to  Je^sus  ;  but  there 
is  not  a  trace  of  any  such  relationship  in  the  Scripturea 

John  is  believed  to  have  been  a  disciple  of  John  the 
Baptist  before  he  was  called  to  the  apostleship.  This 
is  a  natural  inference  firom  his  own  narrative  (i  35 — iO), 
where  Andrew  is  named  ajs  one  of  two  disciples  of  the 
Baptist,  and  the  writer  is  supposed  to  be  the  other.  Not 
tmlikely  the  two  pairs  of  brothers,  Andrew  and  Simon, 
James  and  John,  were  all  disciples  of  the  Baptist  and 
expectants  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  It  is  remarked 
that  OUT  evangelist  always  names  him  simply  aa  John, 
without  adding  the  designation  Baptist;  which  the  other 
evangelists  usually  add,  by  way  of  distinguishing  him  from 
this  apostle,  while  the  apostle  never  thinks  of  being  con- 
founded with  so  celebrated  a  man  as  his  former  majster. 
A  delicate  but  reliable  hint  of  such  having  been  their 
relationship  I 

The  brothers,  James  and  John,  and  the  other  two, 
Peter  and  Andrew  (though  Andrew  is  not  so  imiformly 
mentioned  as  Peter),  were  evidently  admitted  to  a  more 
intimate  and  confidential  intercourse  with  our  Saviour 
than  the  rest  of  his  disciples.  The  three  alone  were  with 
him  at  that  early  miracle  of  the  raisingof  Jairus's  daughter; 
they  alone  were  with  him  on  the  Mount  of  transfigura- 
tion, and  in  the  Garden  of  his  agony.  Of  each  pair  of 
brothers,  one  is  more  prominent  than  the  other.  Peter^s 
energy  quite  throws  Andrew  into  the  shade,  and  John's 
affection  is  more  attractive  even  than  James's  heroic 
martyrdom. 

The  request  of  James  and  John,  seconded  by  their 
mother,  that  they  might  sit  one  on  the  right  and  the 
other  on  the  left  hand  of  Jesus  in  his  kingdom  (Matt 
XX.  20 — ),  seems  to  shew  them  somewhat  presuming 
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upon  this  intimacy,  while  deeply  imbued  with  the  Jewish 
notion  of  a  temporal  Christ.  And  their  suggestion,  on 
another  occasion,  to  call  down  fire  fipom  heaven  upon  the 
Samaritans  (Luke  ix.  54),  betrays  a  hasty  zeal  little  in 
accordance  with  the  mature  character  of  John  as  esti- 
mated from  his  writings.  Probably  it  was  on  this  latter 
occasion,  or  in  reference  to  it  (as  already  observed),  that 
our  Lord  reprovingly  designated  these  two  brothers 
Boanerges  (sons  of  thunder),  though  theologians  are  not 
wanting  who  make  it  a  term  of  praise  applicable  to  their 
distinguished  eloquence,  reminding  us  how  it  was  said 
of  Pericles  that  "he  thundered,  lightened,  and  threw  aU 
Greece  into  confusion."*  This  designation  is  only  men- 
tioned once,  namely,  in  Mark's  list  of  the  apostles  (iii  17), 
and  does  not  seem  to  have  been  cherished  by  themselves 
t>r  others,  as  a  surname  of  pleasant  association  m^ht 
•have  been. 

John  is  personally  known  to  us  through  his  writings, 
rather  than  through  numerous  biographical  incidents  and 
actions.  These  latter  are  not  abundant,  either  within  or 
beyond  the  scriptural  period. 

It  is  allowed  on  all  hands  that  he  was  young  when 
attendant  upon  Jesus ;  that  he  was  the  youngest  of  all 
the  apostles,  and  possibly  the  only  one  younger  than  our 
Lord  himself  In  West's  immortal  picture  of  "Christ 
Bejected,"  John  is  presented  to  the  sights  as  he  most 
naturally  occurs  to  the  thought,  with  a  countenance  of 
ahnost  feminine  sweetness  and  tenderness,  the  eye  beam- 
ing with  intelligence,  yet  melting  with  affection.  His 
personal  qualities,  joined  with  his  youth  and  devoted- 
ness,  must  have  earned  for  him  the  pre-eminent  place 
in  his  Master's  regard  which  he  plainly  held.  His  simple- 
hearted  use  of  the  phrase,  "  disciple  whom  Jesus  loved," 
as  a  modest  synonym  for  his  own  name^  shews  how  fully 

*  Aristoph.  Achar.  681. 
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and  unenvyingly  it  must  have  been  yielded  to  him.  The 
facts  which  prove  him  to  have  held  this  high  place  in 
his  Lord's  regard,  are,  first,  his  reclining  at  the  paschal 
table  in  the  place  of  honour,  next  to  the  Master  of  the 
feast  ("  lying  on  his  bosom"  denotes  precisely  this,  the 
head  of  each  person  being  near  the  breast  of  the  one 
next  above  him) ;  and,  secondly  and  most  decisively,  his 
receiving  as  his  Master's  dying  bequest  the  care  of  his 
widowed  mother.  "Behold  thy  son,"  "Behold  thy 
mother,"  was  all  that  needed  to  be  said ;  "  and  from  that 
hour  that  disciple  took  her  to  his  own  home."  Pi-obably 
John  was  the  "  other  disciple"*  whose  name  he  does  not 
mention  (xviii  15),  who  accompanied  Peter  into  the 
high-priest's  palace  to  watch  the  proceedings,  when  their ' 
Master  was  apprehended.  He  alone,  of  all  the  twelve, 
had  fortitude  to  follow  him  thence  to  the  crucifixion. 

After  the  death  and  resurrection  of  his  Master,  John 
is  prominent  in  exertion  and  danger  as  the  companion 
of  Peter  (Acts  iii  iv.  v.) ;  and,  after  the  martyrdom  of 
Stephen,  he  is  sent  with  Peter,  on  behalf  of  the  apostles, 
to  Samaria  (viiL  14),  to  confirm  the  work  which  had  been 
begun  by  the  deacon  Philip  in  that  city.  It  is  generally 
believed  that  John,  on  his  return  thence,  stayed  in  Jeru- 
salem or  the  neighbourhood  as  long  as  the  mother  of 
Jesus  lived,  which,  according  to  Eusebius,  was  till  about 
AD.  48,  or  eighteen  years  after  the  crucifixion.  He 
was  stiU  at  Jerusalem  fourteen  years  aft;er  Paul's  con- 
version, that  is  A.D.  50,  as  appears  from  Gal  iL  1 — 9  ; 
but  aU  trace  of  his  being  there  after  that  time  vanishes. 
Ephesus  is  his  next  ascertained  abode  ;  but  he  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  there  during  the  period  to  which  the 

*  How  that  oth«r  disciple  ''was  known  nnto  the  high-priest,"  it  is  quite 
QselesB  to  conjecture.  Some  think  it  may  not  have  heen  John,  but  Judas, 
who  was  indeed  too  well  known,  at  least  to  the  high-priest's  attendants ; 
but  it  is  not  likely  that  Peter  would  have  availed  himself  of  hit  intro- 
duction,  nor  that  Judas  would  have  had  the  hardihood  to  be  there  himBoH 
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book  of  Acts  and  Paul's  Epistles  belong,  as  he  is  never 
mentioned,  though  Ephesus  is  often  the  scene  leferred 
to,  botli  in  the  history  and  by  letter.  He  may  have 
been  in  other  parts  of  Asia  Minor,  perhaps  founding 
some  of  the  seven  churches  referred  to  in  the  RevdatUm; 
but  he  can  hardly  have  fixed  his  residence  at  Ephesus 
till  after  the  deaths  of  Paul  and  Peter,  AD.  65.  It  is 
the  uniform  tradition  of  antiquity,  that  he  spent  many 
years,  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  in  that  city ;  that  he 
was  banished  to  Patmos,  a  small  island  in  the  JSgean,  by 
the  emperor  Domitian  (one  writer,  indeed,  says  by  Clau- 
dius,* but  this  seems  quite  a  mistake) ;  and  that,  on  the 
tyrant's  death,  he  returned  to  Ephesus,  and  died  there 
at  a  very  advanced  aga  Domitian  died  AD.  96  ;  and 
the  date  of  John's  death  is  believed  to  be  100  or  101. 
Eusebius  puts  it  in  the  reign  of  Trajan,  which  b^an 
AD.  98.  His  probable  age  at  the  time  of  his  death 
depends  upon  our  impression  of  his  age  when  he  first 
attended  our  Lord.  If  he  was  ten  or  twelve  years 
younger  than  Jesus,  attaching  himself  to  his  Master  at 
seventeen  or  eighteen  years  of  age,  this  would  make 
him  close  upon  ninety  when  he  died.  He  is  generally 
supposed,  however,  to  have  been  twenty-four  or  tweniy- 
five  when  he  was  called  by  JesuB,  and  to  have  lived  to 
ninety-five  or  ninety-six ;  while  some  will  have  him  to 
have  been  about  the  same  age  as  Jesus,  and  to  have 
lived  to  be  upwards  of  a  hundred  years  old  He  seems 
to  have  been  the  only  one  of  our  Lord's  apostles  who 
survived  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  Titus,  AJ>. 
70  ;  and  he  has  preserved  the  remarkable  prediction  of 
Jesus  to  the  effect  that  he  should  survive  till  that  "  com* 
ing  "  of  his  Lord    (See  John  xxL  20—24.) 

*  CUudioa  made  a  decree  haniahing  the  Jews  from  Rome,  A.D.  51  (AeU 
xriii.  2) ;  but  ihia  would  not  have  induced  a  Christian  apostle,  if  redding  at 
SpheaoBi  to  esdle  himaelf  to  Fatmoe. 
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The  questions  when  and  where  John  wrote  his  Gospel, 
can  only  be  answered  proximately.  Opinions  vary  as 
to  whether  he  wrote  it  before,  or  after,  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem.  It  is  observable  that  he  has  not  recorded 
our  Lord's  prophecy  of  that  event ;  so  that  the  argument 
by  which  we  infer  the  other  Gospels  to  have  been  pre- 
viously written  (from  a  certain  confiisedness  in  their 
records  of  that  prophecy),  has  no  place  as  regards  John's 
Gospel  Yet,  if  he  was  acquainted  with  the  other  Gos- 
pels (as  is  generally  supposed),  and  wrote  after  the  de- 
struction of  Jerusalem,  we  might  perhaps  wonder  at  his 
not  noticing  the  prophecy  for  the  sake  of  pointing  to  its 
fulfilment  And  it  is  farther  observed  that  he  speaks  of 
Jerusalem  as  still  apparently  unchanged :  "  There  is  at 
Jerusalem,  by  the  sheep-market,  a  pool,"  &a  (v.  2).  It 
has  been  thought  that  the  manner  in  which  John  has 
recorded  Christ's  prophecy  of  Peter's  death  (xxi  18, 
19),  without  stating  that  his  death  had  occurred,  must 
date  the  composition  before  that  event,  namely,  before 
A.D.  67 ;  but  this  is  a  doubtful  argument,  for  the  19th 
verse  would  have  been  highly  appropriate  if  Peter's  death 
was  notorious  when  John  wrote :  "  This  spake  he,  sig- 
nifying by  what  death  he  should  glorify  God."  Lardner 
thinks  John  may  have  written  his  Gospel  about  A.D. 
68.  It  is  generally  admitted  that  John  had  seen  the 
other  Gospels,  or  one  at  least  of  them.  The  remarkable 
diversity  between  his  Gospel  and  all  the  rest,  his  omission 
of  almost  all  that  they  have  recorded,  and  his  recording 
almost  exclusively  things  which  they  have  omitted,  seems 
to  prove  design  on  his  part  with  reference  to  what  they 
had  already  dona 

This  difference  between  the  contents  of  John's  Gospel 
and  all  the  rest  did  not  escape  the  notice  of  the  ancients, 
though  they  have  not  described  it  with  perfect  exactnesa 
Eusebius  writes  thus :    "  The  three  first  written  Gospels 
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being  now  delivered  to  all  men,  and  to  John  himseli^  it 
is  said  that  he  approved  them  and  confirmed  the  truth  of 
their  narration  by  his  own  testimony,  saying  that  there 
was  only  wanting  a  written  account  of  the  things  done 
by  Christ  in  the  former  part  and  the  beginning  of  his 
preaching.  And  certainly  that  observation  is  veiy  true. 
For  it  is  easy  to  perceive  that  the  other  three  evangel- 
ists have  recorded  only  the  actions  of  our  Saviour  for 
one  yeetr  after  the  imprisonment  of  John/'  &c.  (See 
Lardner,  IV.  225.)  Now  this  is  a  very  imperfect  ac- 
count of  the  object  of  John's  Gospel,  as  judged  by  the 
execution.  It  is  true  that  he  has  supplied  some  inci- 
dents prior  to  John  the  Baptist's  imprisonment  But  it 
is  not  true  (as  implied)  that  the  other  Gospels  heffn 
from  that  period,  nor  that  his  ceases  with  it  As  far 
as  ch  X.  21  of  John's  Gospel  seems  to  belong  to  this 
earlier  period ;  and  all  the  rest  belongs  to  the  last  four 
or  five  months  of  our  Lord's  life,  namely,  firom  the  feast 
of  Dedication  in  the  end  of  November  or  December,  to 
the  Passover  at  the  Easter  following. 

If  we  were  to  describe  the  most  palpable  difference 
between  the  contents  of  John's  Gk)spel  and  those  of  the 
other  three,  it  would  be  by  saying,  that  they  record 
chiefly  our  Lord's  doings  in  Galilee  and  the  neighbour- 
hood, and  he  chiefly  those  which  occurred  at  Jerusalem 
at  the  annual  feasts.  From  the  first  three  evangelists  we 
should  not  know  that  our  Lord  had  taught  in  Jerusalem 
at  all,  except  at  the  passover  at  which  he  was  crucified 
From  John,  on  the  other  hand,  we  might  suppose  him 
generally  there,  except  at  "  the  beginning  of  his  mira^ 
cles  in  Cana  of  Galilee"  (ii  1 — 11),  and  on  a  second  visit 
when  he  passed  through  Samaria^  and  healed  the  noble- 
man's son  at  Capernaum  (ch.  iv.),  and  when  (perhaps  the 
same  period)  he  fed  the  5000  in  the  wilderness  beyond 
the.  Lake  of  Galilee,  as  recorded  .by  John  in  his  sixth 
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chapter  to  have  occurred  when  Jesus  "would  not  walk 
in  Jewry  because  the  Jews  sought  to  kill  him."  This 
difference  of  materials  is  perfectly  intelligible  if  we  sup- 
pose that,  until  the  last  passover,  our  Lord  was  not 
accompanied  by  more  than  a  few  of  his  apostles  in  his 
journeys  to  Jerusalem,  and  that  Matthew  was  not  of  the 
number,  but  that  John  always  was.  Nothing  more 
natural  and  simpla  In  the  accounts  of  his  earlier  visits 
to  Jerusalem,  disciples  are  seldom  named  as  accompany- 
ing Jesus,  and  then  not  in  a  way  to  mark  them  as  apos- 
tles. And  there  etre  repeated  indications  of  a  studied 
quietness  and  unostentatiousness  of  demeanour  on  the 
part  of  our  Lord  on  these  occasions ;  as  also  of  the  need 
of  such  caution,  to  avoid  exciting  an  enthusiasm  which 
his  spiritual  Messiahship  could  not  satisfy.  To  the  feast 
of  Tabernacles,  we  read  that  he  "went  up  not  openly,  but 
as  it  were  in  secret"  (vii  10 ;  see  also  xi  54, 56).  Assum- 
ing that  John  was  his  companion  on  all  these  occasions, 
and  no  other  apostle  uniformly  nor  often,  we  see  at  once 
how  the  occurrences  at  Jerusalem  would  be  the  principal 
addition  he  had  it  in  his  power  to  make,  and  the  most 
important  possible  addition  to  his  Master  s  memoirs  as 
hitherto  written.  The  festivals  which  St  John  thus 
records  are,  in  the  words  of  Dr.  Carpenter,  "  a  previous 
Passover,  a  festival  which  we  have  reason  to  regard  as 
the  Pentecost,  a  feast  of  Tabernacles  and  a  feast  of  Dedi- 
cation. If  the  ministry  of  Christ  included  only  two  pass- 
overs,  then  he  has  recorded  transactions  at  every  festival" 
(Harmony,  Introd.  p.  xxxiL) 

In  recording  these  transactions,  John  is  particularly 
careful  to  note  every  demonstration  made  by  our  Lord 
of  his  claims  to  the  character  of  the  Messiah,  and  every 
encounter  in  which  he  engaged  with  the  Jewish  priests 
and  rulers  on  the  subject  of  his  claims.  And  in  these 
and  all  other  incidents,  he  gives  at  full  length  and  with 
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all  the  verbal  exactness  that  a  young  and  affectionate 
memory  could  ensure,  the  various  discourses  of  his 
Master  and  his  conversations  with  his  insidious  foes. 
These  conversations  and  discourses  cannot,  of  course^  be 
taken  to  be  verbdtim  and  litercUvm  as  our  Lord  spoke 
them.  They  are  too  long  for  the  exactest  memory  to 
have  retained  from  once  hearing;  but  their  substance 
was  in  each  case  so  marked,  and  their  course  of  thought 
or  argument  so  clear  and  consecutive,  that  we  need  not 
hesitate  to  feel  ourselves  practically  possessed  of  the 
words  of  Jesus,  especially  as  John  has  retained  the  first 
personal  form  in  reporting  them. 

John's  own  avowal  of  his  purpose  in  writing  his  GJos- 
pel  quite  agrees  with  these  its  observable  characteristics. 
"  These  are  written,"  he  says  near  the  end  (xx.  31), 
"that  ye  might  believe  that  Jesus  is  the  Christy  the  Son 
of  God ;  and  that  believing,  ye  might  have  life  through 
his  name."  To  prove  that  Jesus  is  "the  Christ,  the 
Son  of  God,"  was  the  purpose,  doubtiess,  of  each  of  hia 
biographers.  The  first  three  had  traced  his  heaven-guided 
course,  as  he  taught  and  wrought  miracles  in  Galilee^ 
Phoenicia,  the  Decapolis  and  Persea^  and  in  his  last  and 
fatal  visit  to  Jerusalem ;  John  was  able  to  narrate  hia 
former  visits  also,  which  had  taken  place  more  privately, 
yet  always  conspicuously  enough  for  a  strong  interest  to 
centre  upon  him  and  strong  enmity  to  threaten  him. 
While  the  others  had  narrated  his  encounters  with  Priests 
and  Pharisees  who  came  from  Jerusalem  into  the  pro- 
vinces, John  could  disclose  the  progress  of  events  and 
reasonings  in  the  capital  itself  from  which  those  artful 
deputations  successively  emanated,  and  could  thus  com- 
plete  the  detail  of  wonderful  works  and  words  which 
declared  his  beloved  Master  to  be  the  Christ  of  the 
world. 

John  gives  especial  prominence  to  every  declaratiou 
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of  Jesufl  in  which  he  avows  his  divine  authority  and, 
whether  more  or  less  plainly,  his  character  of  Messiak 
Our  Lord's  reserve  as  to  the  verbal  use  of  this  title  ia 
indeed  marked  enough  even  in  what  this  Gospel  records; 
but  John  seems  careAilly  to  preserve  every  expression  in 
which  Jesus  sets  forth  his  divine  commission,  and  never 
loses  sight  of  his  own  declared  theme,  that  Jesus  is  "  the 
Christ,  the  Son  of  Gk>d,"  through  whose  name  the  be- 
liever "might  have  life." 

The  same  clear  and  emphatic  purpose  is  evident  in 
tlie  opening  of  John's  Gospel ;  than  which  nothing  can 
be  more  appropriate  or  forcible,  if  considered  as  bearing 
upon  the  apostle's  expressed  design  That  celebrated 
and  much  controverted  Proem  begins  with  tracing  the 
commission  and  the  powers  of  Jesus  to  their  divine 
Bourca  While  two  of  the  other  evangelists  have  pre- 
served certain  dubious,  difficult  and  self-contradictoiy 
traditions  of  a  miraculous  bodily  birth,  John  has  simply 
and  most  emphatically  declared  the  divinity  of  those 
ipiritval  gifts  which  constituted  Jesus  the  Christ.  We 
have  already  noticed  (VoL  L  p.  878)  the  fine  personi- 
fications of  the  divine  Wisdom  in  the  book  of  Proverbs, 
and  (IL  24 — 27)  the  yet  more  remarkable  representa- 
tion common  among  the  Jews  shortly  before  the  Chris^ 
tian  era^  both  of  the  divine  Wisdom  and  of  the  divine 
Word  It  is  further  to  be  observed,  in  illustration  of 
the  meaning  of  tins  latter  phrase,  that  the  Jewish  Tar- 
gums,  or  Paraphrases  on  the  Jewish  Scriptures  (the 
oldest  of  which  seem  to  have  been  written  not  long 
before  or  not  long  after  the  time  of  Christ),  continually 
use  the  expression  the  Word  of  Ood,  where  the  original 
has  the  Sacred  Name  simply.  Thus  in  paraphrasing  the 
verse,  "  Moses  brought  forth  the  people  out  of  the  camp 
to  meet  with  God"  (Ex.  xix.  17),  the  Targum  expresses 
i1^  "  Moses  brought  forth  the  people  to  meet  with  the 
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Word  of  Oodr    And  (Job  xlii  9),  "Jehovah  accepted 
Job,"  is  expressed  in  the  Targum,  "The  Word  of  JehovaH 
accepted  Job."    This  phrase  is  continually  used  in  this 
manner  by  these  writers,  instead  of  the  simple  name, 
God  or  Jehovah,  where  it  is  impossible  to  see  any  reason 
or  propriety  in  the  usage,  except  that  it  had  become 
the  habitual  Jewish  phrase  to  denote  the  acts  and  mani- 
festations of  the  Supreme  Being.    Perhaps  it  bespoke 
a  feeling  of  reverence  for  the  Sacred  Name,  like  that 
which  induces  the  Jews  to  this  day,  wh^n  they  read  their 
Scriptures  aloud,  to  substitute  Lord  for  Jehovah.     A 
scruple  imitated,  by  the  by,  in  our  Common  Version, 
beyond  the  Jewish  superstition  (if  such  we  call  it),  where 
LoBD  is  printed  instead  of  Jehovah,  and  not  merely  sub- 
stituted in  reading.  (See  Lardner's  Works,  VL  215 — 217.) 
By  the  Word,  then,  or  the  Word  ofOod,  or  the  Word 
of  Jehovah,  the  Jews  of  the  times  of  the  Apocrypha 
and  of  the  time  of  Christ,  sufficiently  understood  to  bo 
meant  the  Divine  attributes,  or  will,  or  agency ;  and  by 
tracing  up  the  mission  of  Jesus  to  the  Word  of  God  as 
its  source,  St  John,  in  effect,  declares  at  the  very  outset 
the  same  theme  which  he  teUs  us  at  the  close  he  has 
endeavoured  to  illustrate,  namely,  "that  Jesus  is  the 
Christ,  the  Son  of  GocL"    Any  subtle  metaphysical  re- 
fining upon  the  nature  of  the  Logos,  or  Word,  seems  out 
of  place,  when  we  remember  that  those  to  whom  our 
Lord  spoke  of  himself  and  to  whom  John  wrote  of  ^™^ 
under  this  title,  had  a  fixed  meaning  already  attached 
to  it    Our  evangelist  uses  language  so  similar  at  the 
beginning  of  his  first  Epistle,  that  it  is  inevitable  to 
bring  the  two  passages  side  by  side,  for  comparison  and 
mutual  explanation.    They  run  thus  : 

Proem  to  the  Goepel  of  John  :  "  In  the  beginning  was  the 
Word ;  and  the  Word  was  with  God,  and  the  Word  was  God 
The  same  was  in  the  beginning  with  God.     All  things  were 
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made  (or  done)  by  him  (or  it),  and  mtbout  him  (or  it)  was 
not  anything  made  that  was  made.  In  him  (it)  was  life,  and 
the  life  was  the  light  of  men.  *  *  *  And  the  Woid  was  made 
flesh." 

Pr(>emtothefintEpi8deofJohn:  "That  which  was  from  the 
beginning,  which  we  have  heard,  which  we  have  seen  with 
onr  eyes,  which  we  have  looked  upon,  and  onr  hands  have 
handled,  of  the  Word  of  life  (for  the  life  was  manifested,  and 
we  have  seen  it^  and  bear  witness,  and  shew  unto  you  that 
eternal  Life  which  was  with  the  Father,  and  was  manifested 
unto  us);  that  which  we  have  seen  and  heard  declare  we  unto 
you." 

We  cannot  but  notice  the  parallel  and  often  identical 
phrases  in  these  two  introductions : 

In  the  Gospel  there  are  these  :  In  the  Epistle  these : 

In  the  beginning.  From  the  beginning. 

The  Word.  The  Word  of  life. 

The  Word  was  with  God  The  life  was  with  the  Father. 

The  Word  was  made  flesh.  The  Life  was  manifested. 

The  life  was  the  light  of  We  have  seen  it  (the  life), 
men. 

And  it  is  particularly  observable  that  having,  in  the 
Epistle,  called  the  divine  Word  the  Word  of  Life,  the 
apostle  thenceforth  speaks  of  the  Life  just  as  he  does  of 
ihe  Word  in  the  proem  to  the  GospeL  In  each  case  he 
evidently  speaks  of  aU  that  was  mpemaiwrdl  in  the 
personal  endowments  of  Jesus,  all  thai  constituted  him 
the  Christ  or  Messiah,  the  beloved  Son  of  God.  Dr. 
Lardner  writes  as  foUows : 

"  What  St.  John  says  in  the  introduction,  appears  to  me 
agreeable  to  the  main  design  of  his  GospeL  He  therein  shews, 
that  Jesus  came  and  acted  by  the  authority  of  God,  the  Creator 
of  the  world,  the  God  and  Supreme  Lawgiver  of  the  Jewish 
people.  The  eternal  word,  reason,  wisdom,  power  of  Grod, 
which  is  God  himself  by  which  the  world  had  been  made,  bjc 
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which  he  dwelled  among  the  Jews  in  the  tabernacle  and  Hlb 
temple,  dwelled  and  resided  in  Jesus  in  the  ftdlest  manner ;  bo 
that  we,  his  disciples,  and  others  who  believed  in  him,  saw 
and  clearly  discerned  him  to  be  the  promised  Messiah,  thd 
great  prophet  that  should  come  into  the  world."  (Hist  Api 
and  Evang.,  Works,  VoL  VL  p.  213.) 

It  seems  quite  needless  to  seek  explanation  of  the 
special  aim  of  John's  Gospel  (where  many  learned  men 
have  sought  it)  in  the  supposed  prevalence  of  various 
heresies  in  the  apostolical  church,  and  John's  supposed 
desire  to  discountenance  them,  A  Very  undignified  view 
of  the  evangelist's  office  would  this  be.  He  vindicates 
for  himself  a  far  higher  aim  in  his  own  statement  of  his 
object,  as  being  to  prove  "  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ,  the 
Son  of  God."  He  has  stated  his  Master's  claims ;  by 
which  the  doctrines  of  orthodox  and  heterodox  alike 
must  be  tried 

There  is  a  peculiarity  in  the  style  of  John's  Gospel 
which  can  hardly  fail  of  striking  an  intelligent  reader ; 
namely,  his  frequent  use  of  explanatory  parentheses. 
They  seem  usually  to  arise  out  of  his  desire  to  give 
precise  and  full  information,  and  to  preclude  misappre- 
hension. When  they  occur  in  narrative,  they  can  have 
only  this  effect ;  but  when  they  occur  in  the  midst  of  a 
discourse  of  the  Savioui^s,  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to 
separate  the  words  of  Jesus  from  the  comment  of  the 
evangelist  Thus,  in  the  conversation  with  Nicodemus 
(ch.  iii),  there  are  several  evident  parentheses  inserted 
by  the  evangelist;  and  there  are  also  other  passages 
respecting  which  it  is  difficult  to  decide  whether  they 
are  the  words  of  Jesus  speaking,  or  of  John  recording 
and  explaining.  I  mark  the  former  thus,  (  )  \  the 
latter  thus,  [      ] : 

**  Jesus  answered  and  said  onto  him.  Art  thou  a  master  of 
Israel,  and  knowest  not  these  things  I    Yerily,  verily,  I  say 
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onto  ihee,  [We  speak  that  we  do  know,  and  testify  that  we 
haye  seen ;  and  ye  receiye  not  our  witnesa]  If  I  have  told 
you  earthly  things,  and  ye  helieve  not,  how  shall  ye  believe,  if 
I  tell  you  of  heavenly  things  9  And  no  man  hath  ascended 
np  to  heaven,  but  he  that  came  down  from  heaven,  (even  the 
Son  of  Man  which  is  in  heaven.)  And  as  Moses  lifted  up  the 
serpent  in  the  wilderness,  even  so  must  the  Son  of  Man  be 
lifted  up  :  that  whosoever  believeth  in  him  should  not  perish, 
but  have  eternal  lifa  For  God  so  loved  the  world,  that  he 
gave  his  only  begotten  Son,  that  whosoever  believeth  in  him 
should  not  perish,  but  have  everlasting  life.  For  God  sent  not 
his  Son  into  the  world  to  condemn  the  world ;  but  that  the 
world  through  him  might  be  saved.  [He  that  believeth  on 
him  is  not  condemned :  but  he  that  believeth  not  is  condemned 
already,  because  he  hath  not  believed  in  the  name  of  the  only 
begotten  Son  of  God]  And  this  is  the  condemnation,  that 
light  is  come  into  the  world,  and  men  loved  darkness  rather 
than  light,  because  their  deeds  were  eviL  [For  eveiy  one  that 
doeth  evil  hateth  the  light,  neither  cometh  to  the  light,  lest 
his  deeds  should  be  reproved.  But  he  that  doeth  truth  cometh 
to  the  light,  that  his  deeds  may  be  made  manifest^  that  they 
are  wrought  in  God"]  (iii  10—21). 

Again,  in  the  latter  part  of  this  chapter,  the  words  of 
John  the  Baptist  probably  end  at  ver.  30,  **  He  must 
increase,  but  I  must  decrease ;"  and  the  rest  are  probably 
the  words  of  the  evangeliBt  Yet  some  part  at  least 
might  be  included  in  the  testimony  of  John  the  Baptist; 
and  different  readers  will  perhaps  divide  the  passage 
differently  between  the  Baptist  and  the  historian. 

In  the  first  nine  verses  of  the  next  chapter  there  are 
three  passages  marked  as  parentheses  in  the  Common 
Version,  the  last  of  which  may  possibly  be  taken  by 
some  to  be  a  parenthetical  remetrk  of  Christ's,  but  is 
much  better  understood  as  the  explanatory  remark  of 
John,  and  is  an  instance  of  the  kind  of  ambiguity  elae- 
where  found  in  the  discourses  of  Jesus  as  recorded  by 
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John.  The  three  passages  now  alluded  to  are  marked 
below  in  round  brackets  (  )  as  in  the  Common  Version ; 
and  there  are  other  sentences  also  illustratiye  of  the 
careful  and  circumstantial  character  of  John's  narrative 
which  I  distinguish  by  the  square  brackets  [    ]. 

^  When  therefore  the  Lord  knew  how  the  Pharisees  had 
heard  that  Jesus  made  and  baptized  more  disciples  tlian  John 
(though  Jesus  himself  baptized  not^  but  his  disciples),  he  left 
Judea,  and  departed  again  into  Galilee.  [And  he  must  needs 
go  through  Samaria]  Then  cometh  he  to  a  city  of  Samaria, 
which  is  called  Sychar,  [near  to  the  parcel  of  ground  that 
Jacob  gave  to  his  son  Joseph]  Now  Jacob's  well  was  there. 
Jesus  therefore,  being  wearied  with  his  journey,  sat  thus  on 
the  well:  [and  it  was  about  the  sixth  hour.]  There  cometh 
a  woman  of  Samaria  to  draw  water :  Jesus  saith  unto  her. 
Give  me  to  drink.  (For  his  disciples  were  gone  away  xmto 
the  city  to  buy  meat)  Then  saith  the  woman  of  Samaria  unto 
him,  How  is  it  that  thou,  being  a  Jew,  askest  drink  of  me, 
which  am  a  woman  of  Samaria  ?  (for  the  Jews  have  no  deal« 
ings  with  the  Samaritans")  (iv.  1 — 9). 

This  subject  is  well  and  fully  elucidated  in  the  C%rt9- 
tianr  Reformer  for  August,  1835.  But  the  careful  reader 
of  St.  John's  Gospel  wiU  not  fail  to  observe  continual 
illustrations  for  himseli^  analogous  to  the  foregoing. 

Abstract  op  John's  Gospel. 

[The  passages  printed  in  square  brackets  are  those  which 
have  already  occurred  in  one  or  more  of  the  first  three  Gos- 
pels ;  the  letters  m.  mk.  l.  distinguishing  which  of  the  three. 
Those  not  in  brackets  are  peculiar  to  John's.  The  proportion 
of  the  latter  is  very  great  indeed,  as  will  be  seen  at  a  glance. 
The  order  in  which  John  records  events  gives  no  trouble  to 
the  Harmonists,  with  the  exception  of  his  sixth  chapter.] 

Ch  L  1.  Proem :  The  divine  "Word  the  source  of  life  and 
light  in  the  spiritual  new  creation.  John  the  Baptist  ^'sent 
fcom  God.*'  The  Word  the  true  light   The  Word  made  flesh. 
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John's  testimony.  Moses  fulfilled  in  Christ.  35.  The  calling 
of  Andrew  and  (apparently)  John;  of  Simon,  Philip  and 
KathanaeL 

Ch.  ii  1.  Marriage-feast  at  Canti  of  Galilee,  and  Christ's  first 
miracle  there.*  13.  The  Passover  (our  EaOer).  Jesus  at 
JeroBoUm;  drives  the  traders  out  of  the  temple  ;t  predicts  his 
own  death.  Many  believe  when  they  see  his  miracles,  but  he 
does  "  not  commit  himself  unto  them," 

Ch.  iiL  1.  Christ's  conversation  with  Nicodemus,  that  dis- 
ciple secretly,  who  came  by  night  for  fear  of  the  Jews,  and  is 
told  he  must  be  baptized  and  confess  Christ  in  open  daylight, 
if  he  would  enter  the  kingdom  of  Grod.  22.  Jesus,  in  Jtidea, 
receives  disciples  by  baptism.  Magnanimity  of  John  the 
Baptist  on  being  informed  of  it 

Ch.  iv.  1.  Conversation  between  Jesus  and  the  woman  of 
Samaria,  Spiritual  worship  acceptable  to  the  Father,  and  all 
places  holy  for  its  offering.  Jesus  declares  himself  the  Christ 
Many  Samaritans  believe  on  him.  43.  In  Galilee  at  Canc^ 
Jesus  cures  the  nobleman's  son,  ill  at  Capernaum. 

Ch.  V.  "  A  feast  of  the  Jews"  (seemingly  Pentecost,  or  the 
feast  of  Weeks,  held  seven  weeks  after  the  Passover,  whence 
our  Whitsuntide,  Some  think  it  to  have  been  the  feast  of 
Purim  (see  Esther  ix.  19)  a  month  before  the  Passover,  and 
suppose  eleven  months  to  have  passed  since  cli.  iL  13).  Jesus, 
at  Jerusalem,  cures  the  infirm  man  at  the  pool  of  Bethesda  J  on 

*  A  simple,  beautiful  and  gracioiu  act,  oomparatiyely  private,  and  per- 
formed probably  wben  only  a  few  of  the  apostles  bad  been  called,  bnt  at 
which  John  no  doubt  was  one  of  the  *' disciples"  present,  has  been  left  to 
bis  affectionate  pen  to  preserve  from  filing  into  oblirion. 

t  This  is  narrated  by  all  the  other  three,  as  having  been  done  at  the 
loit  pasaover  of  onr  Lord's  ministry.  John,  who  pats  it  at  the  first  pass- 
over,  says  nothing  about  it  in  connection  with  the  last.  This  is  very 
curious.  There  is  no  reason,  however,  why  it  cannot  have  been  done  twice, 
and  John  supplies  the  omitted  instance  without  repeating  the  one  already 
recorded  by  otiiers. 

t  Part  of  verses  3  and  4  (about  the  moving  of  the  water  when  an  angel 
came  down  and  troubled  it  and  gave  it  the  healing  virtue)  are  of  doubtful 
authenticity,  as  marked  by  Griesbach  in  his  critical  edition.  Such  was,  no 
doubt,  the  popular  Jewish  tradition ;  but  the  doubt  is,  whether  John 
Touches  for  it.    According  to  some  of  the  best  MSS.,  he  does  not.    This  is 

VOL.  n.  Q 
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the  sabbatL  1 7.  He  vindicates  himself  against  the  Sabbatarian 
scrapie,  and  avows  his  divine  commission  as  Son  of  Man  and 
Son  of  God,  as  predicted  by  Moses  and  fulfilling  the  Scriptarea. 
[Ch.  vi  1.  Jesus  went  otfer  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  The  Famover 
near.*    The  feeding  of  the  five  thousand  in  the  wildemessy 

just  the  kind  of  instsnoe  in  which  the  questionable  venes  might  have  beea 
written  as  a  maiginal  note  by  some  one  who  believed  the  tradition,  and 
copied  into  the  text  by  a  subaequent  transcriber. 

*  This  passoTer  is  the  perplexity  of  the  New  Testament  cbronologistB. 
Without  it,  the  series  of  Jewish  feasts  would  be  recorded  in  John's  Gospel 
in  their  regular  order ;  for  a  Fassoyer  has  already  been  recorded  in  ch.  ii., 
and  (seemingly)  a  Pentecost  in  ch.  v. ;  then,  in  ch.  yii.,  we  hare  the  feast 
of  Tabernacles  (in  automn) ;  at  x.  22,  the  feast  of  the  Dedicaticm  of  the 
Temple  (November  or  December) ;  and  at  xi.  55,  the  fatal  Paasover  ap- 
proaches, which  fills  the  remainder  of  the  history.  These  would  form  a 
regular  series  from  passover  to  passover  again,  every  one  of  them  finding 
Jesus  duly  at  Jerusalem.  But  if  this  passover,  parenthetically  named  in 
eh.  vi.  as  a<  hand^  is  to  be  taken  as  a  different  one  from  both  the  others^ 
and  as  alluded  to  here  in  its  proper  place,  we  mnst  then  suppose  that  a 
whole  year  is  left  intirely  bhink  by  John  in  his  history  of  onr  Lord's  ministry. 
Were  it  not  for  this  allusion  (for  it  is  only  an  allusion,  in  parenthesia — 
''And  the  passover,  a  feast  of  the  Jews,  was  nigh"),  no  one  would  delibe- 
rately maintain  our  Lord's  public  ministry  to  have  extended  over  a  longer 
period  than  that  included  between  two  pasBovers,  with  a  short  time  pre- 
ceding the  first.  It  has  been  conjectured  that  the  word  pasiover  should  be 
omitted  from  the  text,  which  would  then  run,  "Now  a  feast  of  the  Jews 
was  nigh,"  and  that  feast  would  be  the  Tahemadet,  which  is  described  in 
ch.  vii.  For  this  conjecture  there  is  no  MS.  authority  whatever.  Nor 
does  it  seem  likely  that  John,  who  usually  dates  so  carefully,  should  hav« 
dated  anything  so  vaguely  as  by  saying  "a  feast  of  the  Jews  was  nigh.'* 
Better  omit  the  whole  verse  conjectundly,  and  we  then  should  find  no  diffi- 
culty in  placing  this  visit  to  the  east  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee  between  the 
Pentecost  and  the  Tabernacles.  But,  if  we  do  not  venture  thus  to  omit  the 
verse  from  our  ''note  of  time,*'  and  yet  do  not  think  it  necesBaiy  to  inter- 
calate a  year  in  our  Lord's  history  which  is  left  blank  by  his  historians^  the 
alternative  is  (that  adopted  by  Dr.  Carpenter  in  his  Harmony),  to  sappose 
that  the  passover  here  mentioned  as  nigh  at  hand  is  the  final  passover,  and 
that  the  events  related  in  this  ch.  vi.  really  belong  to  a  later  period,  namely, 
to  xi.  55,  where  it  is  again  said  ''the  Jews'  passover  was  nigh  at  hand.** 
But  this  supposition,  be  it  observed,  does  not  mean  that  the  several  portions 
of  John's  Gospel  have  been  displaced;  it  implies  displacement  by  the 
evangelist  himself.  He  could  not  have  recorded  this.viut  to  the  eastern 
shore  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  between  his  account  of  the  feasts  of  Pentecost 
and  Tabemaolei,  if  he  had  remembered  that  it  happened  between  t^  Dedi- 
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If.  WBL  L.]  14.  JesuB  fean  they  will  seek  to  make  him  a  king 
by  force.  [16.  He  walks  on  the  water.  They  come  to  Caper- 
naum, M.  MK.]  22,  His  discourse  in  the  synagogue  at  Caper- 
naum on  ^the  true  bread  from  heaven.*'  The  gross  miscon- 
struction of  his  words  by  the  Jews,  whom,  unable  to  enlighten, 
he  purposely  revolts  by  saying  they  must  eat  his  flesh  and 
drink  his  blood  60.  Many  disciples  fall  away.  Peter  con- 
fesses him  to  be  ^'  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  living  God." 

Ch.  viL  1.  Jesus  in  Galileey  because  the  Jews  in  Judea 
sought  his  life.  2.  Fecut  of  TabemacUa  (autumnj  at  hand. 
10.  Jesus  goes  up  to  the  f east  privately.  11.  Much  discussion 
at  Jerusalem  respecting  him  and  his  claims.  37.  He  teaches 
in  the  temple.  45.  Officers  sent  to  apprehend  him  return 
awed  and  confounded,  declaring  that  "  Never  man  spake  like 
this  man."  Nicodemus  puts  in  a  word  on  his  behalf — ^'Doth 
our  law  judge  any  man  before  it  hear  him?"  &c. — and  is 
taunted  for  it:  "Art  thou  also  from  Gralileer'  53 — ^viii.  11. 
The  adulteress  brought  before  Jesus  as  he  taught  in  the  temple 
the  next  day,  and  his  judgment  upon  her  and  her  accusers.* 
1 2.  His  discussion  with  Pharisees  and  other  Jews  respecting  his 
claims  upon  them  as  children  of  Abraham. 

eation  and  the  next  Pasaoyer.  The  knot  is  out  most  effectually  by  deciding 
that  the  parenthetical  Tene  (ri.  4,  '*  And  the  paesorer,  a  feast  of  the  Jews, 
was  nigh**)  oonfases  the  chroncrfogy,  and  ought  to  be  disregaxded  as  a  mis- 
take one  way  or  other,  though  we  cannot  tell  how.  If  the  feast  in  ch.  y. 
was  the  feast  of  Purim,  of  ooune  the  Passover  is  here  in  tme  order.  The 
difficulty  then  is  to  suppose  that  the  events  from  ch.  ii.  18  to  v.  1  occupied 
eleven  months.  The  unoccupied  time  still  oppresMS  us.  The  incident 
recorded  in  this  ch.  vi.,  the  feeding  of  the  5000,  is  narrated  by  all  the  other 
three  evangelists ;  but  our  Lord's  discourse  the  day  after  in  the  synagogue 
ef  Capernaum,  arising  out  of  his  miracle  in  the  wilderness^  is  preserved  by 
John  alone,  and  this  may  perhaps  be  his  reason  for  retracing  in  this  instance 
the  ground  already  traversed  by  them.  John  is  also  the  only  one  who 
mentions  (vi.  14,  15)  that  the  enthusiasm  of  the  people^  on  ooession  of  the 
miracle,  made  Jesus  fear  that  they  would  '*  take  him  by  force  to  make  him 
a  king,'*-— one  of  the  lymptoms  which  this  evangelist  is  always  on  the  watch 
to  note,  of  our  Lord's  claims,  and  their  admission,  rejection  or  misappre- 
hension. 

*  This  passage  is  of  doubtful  authenticity,  though  perfectly  credible.  It 
la  wanting  in  the  very  best  MSB.,  and  presents  an  uncommon  variety  of 
readings  in  those  which  have  it.  Griesbach  marks  it  accordingly  as  pro- 
bably to  be  ondtted.    Schols  thinks  it  genuine. 

<l3 
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Ch.  ix.  1.  Clirist^s  cure  of  the  man  blind  firom  birth,  and 
his  repudiation  of  the  prevailing  doctrine  that  sin  is  the  cause 
of  all  human  sufferings. 

Ch.  X.  1.  His  discourse  about  the  Grood  Shepherd  and  the 
Door  of  the  Sheep-fold.  22.  The  feast  of  the  Dedicatum  (No- 
vember or  December) .  Jesus  at  Jertualem^  walking  in  Solomon's 
portico,  is  asked  to  say  plainly  whether  he  is  theChrist  Avoids 
the  name^  but  appeals  to  his  works  ''  done  in  his  Father's 
name  "  calls  himself  ^  the  Son  of  God,"  and  declares  himself 
«  one  with  the  Father  :"  "  The  Father  is  in  me,  and  I  in  him/' 
39.  He  eludes  the  attempt  to  take  him,  by  going  to  the  eou^  of 
the  Jordan*  where  John  had  baptized. 

Ch.  xi.  1.  While  there,  he  hears  of  the  illness  of  Lazarus, 
of  Bethany,  and,  after  two  days*  delay,  returns  into  JvdeOy  and 
raises  Lazarus  from  the  dead.  47.  The  fiEune  of  this  miracle 
spreads,  and  the  Pharisees  in  the  Council  decide  from  that 
time  to  put  Jesus  to  death.  54.  He  '^  therefore  walks  no  more 
openly  among  the  Jews,"  but  goes  to  a  city  called  Ephraim, 
near  the  wilderness,  t  55.  The  final  Faxsover  (our  Easter) 
at  hand.  Much  speculation  as  to  his  coming  or  not  to  the 
feast. 

[Ch.  xii.  L  Six  days  before  the  passover,  he  comes  to 
Bethany  J  to  the  house  of  Lazarus  and  his  sisters,  where  Maiy 
anoints  his  feet ;  and  Judas,  pretending  care  for  the  poor,  re- 
veals his  own  covetousness,  h.  mk.  12.  Jesus  makes  his  tri- 
umphal entry  into  Jerusalem,  m.  mk.  l.]  20.  The  Greek  Jews 
(Gentile  proselytes?)  desire  to  see  Jesus.  A  voice  in  the  temple 
attests  him.  32.  He  predicts  his  OMrn  death.  44.  Solemnly 
declares  himself  sent  and  instructed  by  the  Father. 

Ch.  xiii.  1.  Additional  incidents  at  the  Last  Supper.  Jesus 
washes  the  disciples'  feet.     [21.  Declares  that  one  of  the 

*  To  this  period  careful  Hannonists  refer  the  incidents  and  disooiuaea 
reoofded  in  Luke^s  Gospel,  ziv.  xr.  rri.,  which  seem  to  have  taken  plaee 
in  the  Peraaa,  and  form,  perhaps,  the  most  interesting  part  of  Luke^s 
OimMlogy. 

f  To  harmonise  John^s  Ghnpel  with  the  others,  we  mnst  suppose  our 
Lord  to  have  gone  thence  into  Galilee,  Decapolis,  and  farther  northwards 
to  CflBsarea  Philippi,  teaching  and  working  miracles,  before  setting  out  oA 
his  final  journey  itom  Galilee  through  the  Penea  to  Jerusalem.  John  omits 
aUthifl. 
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Twelye  is  about  to  betray  him,  m.  mk.  l.  24.  Points  out 
Judas  as  the  traitor,  h.]  31.  His  pious  reflections  when  Judas 
is  gone  out. 

Ch.  ziv. — ^xvi.  His  discourse  during  and  after  the  pass- 
over,  consoling  his  disciples  and  instructing  them  for  their 
approaching  duties.  They  do  not^  even  yet,  thoroughly  admit 
the  idea  that  he  is  about  to  die.  (I  attempt  no  abstract  of 
this  discourse,  nor  of  the  next  chapter.) 

Ch.  XYU.  His  prayer  for  them  and  for  their  disciples. 

[Ch.  xviii.  1.  Gethsemane.  3.  The  betrayal.  13.  The 
examination  in  the  high-priest's  house,  h.  hk.  l.]  19.  Jesus 
refuses  to  declare  his  pretensions,  alleging  the  openness  with 
which  he  had  taught ;  22.  Is  struck  by  an  ofl&cer.  [Peter's 
denial  of  Christ,  h.  me.  l.  28 — ^xix.  24.  Jesus  is  brought 
before  Pilate,  condemned  and  given  up  for  crucifixion,  u.  mk.  l.  ; 
but  John  has  many  new  particulars.] 

Ch.  xix.  25 — ^27.  Jesus,  on  the  cross,  commits  his  mother 
to  the  care  and  protection  of  "  the  disciple  whom  he  loved." 
31 — 37.  The  soldier  pierces  the  side  of  Jesus  with  his  spear. 
[38.  The  burial,  m.  mk.  l.] 

[Ch.  XX.  The  resurrection  discovered,  m.  mk.  l.]  John 
has  additional  particulars  in  verses  4 — 17,  describing  how  he 
and  Peter  found  the  grave  clothes  in  the  sepulchre,  and  Mary 
of  Magdala's  conversation  with  Jesus,  ^'supposing  him  the 
gardener."  [19 — 23.  Jesus  appears  to  the  apostles,  mk.  l.] 
24 — 29.  Appears  again  and  convinces  Thomas,  who  was  absent 
the  time  before.  30.  The  evangelist  declares  his  purpose  in 
writing  the  Crospel,  "  that  ye  might  believe  that  Jesus  is  the 
Christ,  the  Son  of  God ;  and  that  believing  ye  might  have  life 
through  his  name."* 

Ch.  xxi.  1 .  Jesus  appears  to  Peter,  Thomas,  Nathanael,  John 

*  Some  think  the  Ck»pel  properly  ends  here,  and  that  the  following 
chapter  is  not  genuine.  But  so  needless,  while  so  laige,  a  conjectnre  is  not 
to  he  admitted  against  the  evidenoe  of  mannseripts.  There  is  no  critical 
ground  for  doubting  that  John  wrote  ch.  xxi.  as  well  as  the  rest.  It  is 
possible,  indeed,  that  he  may  have  originally  finished  with  ch.  zz.,  the  last 
▼erse  of  which,  just  quoted,  is  very  like  a  conclusion ;  and  he  may  have 
added  another  cluipter  afterwards.  We  must  take  i^  at  least,  as  we  find 
it.  The  ]Bst  chapter  looks  like  a  supplement,  and  we  may  be  thankfnl  that 
he  has  added  it. 
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and  another,  at  the  Sea  of  Galiieej  when  they  are  fishing.  T. 
Is  disclosed  by  the  great  draught  of  fishes.  15.  Ghargee  Petar 
thrice  to  feed  his  flock,  and  foretels  that  apostle's  death  by 
martyrdom.  20.  Foretels  that  John  ''shall  tarty  till  he  comes.'* 
23.  The  thoroughly  oriental,  if  we  do  not  call  it  a  somewhat 
hyperbolical,  conclusion,  that  if  all  the  things  which  Jesus  did 
were  written,  ''even  the  world  itself  could  not  contain  the 
books  that  should  be  written,"  is  highly  appropriate  to  St 
John's  Gospel,  which  (as  is  manifest  in  the  foregoing  outUne) 
consists  almost  intirely  of  additional  materials,  to  those  which 
had  previously  been  giyen  forth  as  a  sufficient  exhibition  of  the 
doctrines  and  claims  of  Christianity. 


TUnVEESALLY-ADMITTED  CHRISTIAN  PRDTCIPLES, 
AS  DEDUCED  FROM  THE  FOUR  GOSPELS. 

Thb  conclusion  of  the  four  Gospels,  which  describe  Chris- 
tianity as  it  was  set  forth  by  its  Founder,  may  seem  an 
appropriate  place  for  attempting  something  like  an  abstract  or 
smnmary  of  the  principles  which,  according  to  those  books, 
constitute  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ. 

What  we  learn  from  the  four  Gospels  may  be  truly  and  pro- 
perly called  evcmgeUcal  Christianity.  For  who  shall  teach  it 
in  greater  purity  than  it  was  taught  by  its  Founder  f  The 
Acts  and  Episties  will  shew  us  how  the  apostles  of  Christ 
preached  this  Gospel  after  his  death,  how  they  reviewed  his 
completed  work,  and  how  they  reasoned  respecting  it  with 
Jews  and  with  Gentiles ;  but  in  the  books  already  analyzed 
we  have  the  sacred  record  of  the  Gospel  in  his  own  life  and 
person ;  above  which  we  cannot  ascend,  and  in  accordance  with 
which,  assuredly,  the  apostles  preached  and  wrote  afterwards 
ID  his  name. 

Paying  no  regard,  therefore,  to  human  systems  of  Mth,  we 
may,  without  much  difficulty,  enumerate  certain  great  religious 
principles,  whether  in  the  way  of  belief  duty  or  influence^ 
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which  are  admitted,  by  the  most  thoxightfdl  and  practical 
ChristiaiiB  of  every  sect  and  name,  to  be  characteristic  of  Chris- 
tianity,— ^whatever  other  ideas,  of  more  disputable  order,  may 
be  also  thought  essential  to  it^  or  non-essential,  by  different 
classes  of  Christians.  I  wish,  if  possible,  to  keep  free  &om 
merely  doctrinal  debate  in  this  enumeration.  And  it  is  clear 
to  most  Christians  who  have  risen  above  a  merely  literal  and 
wordy  idea  of  religion,  that  Christianity  is  not  to  be  described 
adequately  by  any  mere  doctrinal  articles  or  creeds  whatever. 

Christianity  is  a  Spirit  and  a  Life ;  not  a  ceremonial,  nor  a 
system,  nor  a  creed.  It  is  to  be  described  rather  than  defined. 
We  are  not  to  tabulate  its  doctrines,  precepts  and  promises 
merely ;  but  rather  to  confer  with  the  Teacher  himself  in  his 
recorded  life  and  example.  The  perusal  of  the  four  Grospels  is 
calculated  to  impress  any  unprejudiced  reader,  of  a  practical 
and  devotional  turn  of  mind,  with  the  truth  of  this  statement 
Jesus  Chiistf  s  Life  and  Example  constitute  the  GospeL  What 
he  said  is  inseparable  from  what  he  did  and  was.  The  pecu« 
liar  religious  power  of  the  Gospel  has  been  already  described 
as  traceable  to  this,  its  biographiccU  character  (p.  244,  &c). 

But  while  regarding  this  living  spiritual  influence  as  the 
chief  characteristic  of  Christianity,  as  read  in  the  four  Gospels, 
we  also  find  certain  grand  beliefs,  duties  and  hopes  attested  by 
it^  which  admit  of  articulate  voice  and  description.     Thus  : 

(1.)  The  conviction,  ^^  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ,  the  Son  of 
God,"  is,  according  to  the  apostle  John,  the  foundation  belief 
of  Christianity ;  as  in  the  common  sense  of  language  it  must 
be.  He  tells  us  he  wrote  his  Gospel  to  prove  this ;  and  the 
same  is  evidently  the  purpose  of  the  other  evangelists  also 
throughout  theirs. 

(2.)  This  belief  is  implied  in  our  reception  of  the  Life  of 
Jesus  as  genuine  and  exemplary ;  for  he  expressly  claimed,  by 
act  and  word,  to  be  received  as  the  Christ  And  this  belief 
implies  the  acknowledgment  of  his  power  and  authority  to 
teach  in  the  name  of  the  Almighty. 

(3.)  As  the  Christ,  Jesus  is  connected  with  the  Jewish 
di^>ensation,  while  rising  above  it  and  superseding  it  He 
ftilflls  it^  and  so  ends  it 
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(4.)  He  Bets  fortli  the  One  God,  Jehovah,  not  as  the  God  of 
the  Jews  only,  but  of  Samaritans  and  Gentiles  too. 

(5.)  He  makes  Him  known  under  the  hitherto  unknown 
attributes  of  the  "  Heavenly  Father,"  and  gives  enlarged  and 
endearing  views  of  Divine  Providence  as  exercised  by  such  a 
Being, 

(6.)  He  fulfils  the  ceremonial  Law,  and  brings  it  to  an  end, 
declaring  Virtue  sufficient  every  where,  without  sacrificial 
offering ;  and  Repentance  and  Amendment  every  where  the 
true  and  sufficient  atonement  for  sin. 

(7.)  Making  the  worship  of  God  strictly  spiritual,  he  de- 
clares that  the  Divine  Mercy-seat  is  always  accessible  to  human 
prayer,  and  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God  ready  to  meet  the  spirit  of 
man,  whether  imploring  help  in  trouble,  or  help  against  temp- 
tation, or  rising  in  grateful  praise,  or  in  virtuous  and  pure 
aspiration. 

(8.)  The  Moral  Precepts  of  Jesus,  not  systematically  given, 
nor  capable  of  being  formed  into  a  system,  teach  us  that  good 
and  evil  are  in  the  heart  and  motive,  and  that  our  actions 
should  be  done  with  constant  reference  to  the  will  of  Him  who 
seeth  in  secret  and  will  reward  openly. 

(9.)  All  his  morality  is  such  as  seems  to  regard  man  as  a 
spiritual  and  immortal  being.  His  unhesitating  doctrine  of 
Immortality  quickens  the  spiritual  nature  within  us ;  and  the 
quickened  spiritual  nature  feels  in  itself  the  suggestion,  and 
welcomes  the  assurance,  of  immortaUty.  This  influence  is 
reciprocal 

(10.)  All  these  great  religious  principles  are  illustrated  and 
enforced  in  the  person  and  example  of  Jesus  Christ  himself ; — 
ever  looking  up  to  God  with  intire  £uth,  serving  man  with 
lowly  kindness,  and  blending  the  interests  of  time  with  those 
of  eternity. 

(11.)  Jesus  Christ  foretels  his  own  death  and  resurrection 
from  the  dead.  And  this  one  fact  in  his  Messiahship,  pro- 
spective only  during  his  life,  is  made  more  prominent  in  the 
preaching  and  writings  of  his  apostles  when  realized  after  his 
death,  than  it  had  been  in  his  own  preaching,  though  often 
predicted  by  him.   They  preach  <^  Jesus  and  the  Eesunection;'' 
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not  simply  his  living  history,  but  its  completion  in  his  death 
and  resurrection  &om  the  dead.  This  is  the  great  modification 
which  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  has  to  undergo  in  its  second 
scriptural  period. 

The  great  principles  now  enumerated  make  their  appearance 
very  inadequately  (it  must  be  confessed)  in  the  Abstracts  above 
given  of  the  contents  of  the  four  Gospels.  They  are  fully 
manifest  only  to  the  reader  of  the  Gospels  themselves ;  and  not 
to  every  reader,  nor  on  every  reading.  It  is  the  intelligent^  at 
once,  and  earnest,  practical  and  devotional  reader,  reading 
frequently,  who  fdlly  learns,  even  from  the  Grospels  themselves, 
what  Ghnstianity  is.  Experimental  Christianity  is  the  real 
evangelical  faith.  Its  elements  are  soon  learnt  It  requires 
the  life  to  practise  them. 


Q  3 


PART  IL 

THE  ACTS  AND  LETTEES  OF  APOSTLES  ; 

OB,   0HBI8TIAKITT  AS    FRBACHED    AND    DKTBLOPED   AFTEB  THB 
DEATH  OF   ITS  FOtTlTDEB. 


A  NEW  developement  was  given  to  Christianiiy  soon 
after  the  death  and  resurrection  of  its  Founder.  His 
personal  ministry  had  not  extended  beyond  the  borders 
of  Palestine ;  nor  had  his  apostles  gained  the  idea  that 
the  Gospel  was  designed  for  any  but  Jews,  though  in 
his  recorded  words  and  actions  we  find  plain  proofs  that 
Jesus  himself  had  contemplated  mankind  at  large  as  the 
subjects  of  his  kingdom.  Shortly  after  his  resurrection, 
however,  his  apostles  are  found  rising  to  a  wider  view 
of  their  mission ;  and  having  now  before  their  eyes  his 
completed  work  and  ministiy,  as  the  sum  and  substance 
of  their  appointed  message  Ijp  the  world,  they  cany  it 
beyond  the  limits  of  Palestine,  and  offer  it  henceforth 
without  distinction  to  Gentiles  and  to  Jewa  How  this 
enlargement  of  view  took  place  in  the  minds  of  our 
Lord's  Jewish  apostles,  is  explained  in  the  book  of  the 
Ac<^  in  which  book  a  new  and  most  active  and  success- 
ful agent  in  the  work  presents  himself  in  the  person  of 
Paul,  pre-eminently  the  "  Apostle  of  the  Grentiles."  Con- 
troversies eniaue,  as  was  naturally  to  be  expected,  on  the 
part  of  the  Christian  apostles  with  Jews  on  the  one  hand 
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and  Gentiles  on  the  other ;  and  a  record  of  the  most 
important  and  interesting  of  these  is  preserved  to  ns  in 
the  Acts  and  the  Epistles.  This  second  stage  of  Chris- 
tianity now  opens  before  us  in  the  remaining  New  Testa- 
ment Scriptures. 

The  spread  of  Ihe  Oreek  language  and  civilization 
over  the  South  of  Europe,  the  West  of  Asia  and  the 
North  of  Afiica^  has  been  noticed  as  one  of  the  great 
providential  preparations  for  the  diffusion  of  the  GospeL 
^6  agglomeration  of  all  these  countries  as  provinces  of 
the  vast  Boman  empire,  throughout  all  parts  of  which  a 
more  constant  intercourse  was  sustained,  for  purposes 
alike  of  government  and  of  trade,  than  had  ever  before 
prevailed  among  such  remote  parts  of  the  world,  was 
another  great  preparation  for  the  same  end.  As  the 
Greek  language  was  the  intMecttud  instrument  of  com- 
munication, the  Boman  administration  supplied  the  mate- 
rial means.  The  ships  that  bore  government  officials 
and  commercial  freights  to  and  fro,  across  the  Levant 
and  Archipelago,  often  carried  with  them  apostles  and 
evangelists  as  missionaries,  and  sometimes  as  prisoners 
for  Chrisfs  GospeL 

Another  leading  circumstance  which  greatly  aided,  on 
the  whole,  while  partially  obstructing,  the  progress  of 
the  Gospel,  was  tibe  previous  settlement  of  Jews  in  every 
principal  city  and  place  throughout  the  empire.  These 
"Jews  of  the  dispersion"  found  in  the  widely-extended 
Boman  rule,  the  greatest  fsu^ilities  for  locomotion  and 
traffic;  and  though  despised  for  their  "superstition," 
and  sometimes  cruelly  persecuted,  they  were  generally 
tolerated  as  convenient  in  secular  life.  Wherever  the 
apostles  of  Christ  went,  they  foimd  a  society,  and  gene- 
rally a  synagogue,  of  Jews;  and  to  them  first  they 
proclaimed  the  glad-tidings  of  Jesus  Christ;  to  the  Gen- 
tile population  afterwards.    Their  success  was  various. 
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In  some  places  the  Jewish  population  welcomed  their 
mission ;  in  others,  they  were  its  chief  opponenta  The 
Boman  officials  generally  regarded,  or  at  least  repre- 
sented, the  Christians  as  a  mere  sect  of  Jews,  in  conse- 
quence of  these  visible  marks  of  connection.  But  in  many 
places  the  proportion  of  (Gentile  converts  was  so  great  as 
to  defy  such  a  representation  firom  the  very  first 

Thus  the  Greek,  the  Latin  and  the  Hebrew  cultures 
were  united  in  the  earliest  progress  of  Christianity,  as 
their  languages  had  been  in  the  inscription  over  the 
Cross  I 

We  must  not  expect  to  find  in  the  New  Testament 
Scriptures  (nor  indeed  any  where  else)  a  complete  and 
systematic  accoimt  of  the  preaching  of  Christianity  by 
the  apostles ;  or,  if  we  do,  we  shall  be  wofully  disap- 
pointed. The  book  of  Acts  does  not  pretend  to  be  a 
history  of  aU  the  acts  of  aU  the  apostles.  It  contains, 
indeed,  only  part  of  the  actions  of  a  very  few  of  them. 
The  acts  of  many  of  them  are  quite  unknown,  except 
in  the  vaguest  and  most  uncertain  traditions.  Then  the 
Epistles  (a  large  proportion  of  them  being  tiie  work  of 
one  writer,  Paul),  having  been  occasioned,  like  all  genuine 
letters,  by  special  circumstances  naturally  calling  them 
forth,  do  not  form  anything  that  can  be  called  a  ct/de  of 
Christian  doctrine  and  instruction,  though  their  contents 
are  very  various  and  are  inestimable  to  the  earnest 
student  of  Christian  truth,  who  is  satisfied  to  use  them 
for  what  they  really  are.  Let  us  take  these  books,  then, 
as  we  find  them,  and  endeavour  to  ascertain  their  real 
character  and  worth.  ''.. 
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THE  ACTS  OF  THE  APOSTLES. 

In  speaking  of  the  Gospel  of  Luke,  we  have  already 
stated  all  that  is  known  of  the  author  of  the  book  of 
Acts,  which  is  attested  by  all  Chiistian  antiquity  to  be 
the  work  of  the  same  pen.  We  now  enter  at  once, 
therefore,  upon  the  character  and  contents  of  the  book 
itself 

By  the  title,  Acts  of  the  AposUes,  some  would  have 
us  understand  the  history  of  Peter  and  Paul  to  be  meant, 
as  their  actions  are  chiefly  recorded  in  this  book,  and 
the  title  in  its  largest  sense  is  thought  to  be  hardly  war- 
ranted by  the  contents.  But  the  narrative  is  certainly 
not  restricted  to  the  acts  of  Peter  and  Paul ;  for  we 
have  John  united  with  Peter  in  the  early  part  of  the 
book, — and  it  records  the  death  of  his  brother  James, 
and  afterwards  introduces  the  other  James  as  presiding 
over  the  council  of  the  apostles  at  Jerusalem,  who  are 
mentioned  collectively,  though  no  further  individually. 
Whether  the  title,  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  was  given  by 
Luke  himself  to  the  book,  may  be  doubtful ;  but  it 
cannot  reasonably  be  taken  in  any  less  obvious  sense 
than  that  of  the  history  of  the  apostles  gienerally,  so  far 
as  came  within  the  scope  of  the  writer  to  narrate^  or 
perhaps  so  far  as  was  credibly  known  to  him. 

Learned  men  have  perplexed  themselves  to  find  out 
the  precise  purpose  wnd  scope  which  Luke  proposed  to 
himself  in  writing  the  Acta  They  think  he  cannot  have 
designed  a  complete  history  of  the  Christian  Church 
from  the  death  of  its  Founder  downwards ;  for  it  is  not 
a  complete  one.  So,  some  say,  he  wrote  to  shew  that 
Christianity  was  designed  for  both  Jews  and  Gentiles ; 
some,  that  he  meant  to  give  a  history  of  Peter  s  and 
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Paul's  labours ;  and  some  would  find  his  special  purpose 
in  the  personal  wants  (altogether  conjectural)  of  his 
unknown  patron  Theophilus,  to  whom  both  the  Gospel 
and  the  Acts  are  dedicated.  But  what  if  Luke's  design 
was  simply  to  teU  ail  he  knew  about  the  diffusion  of 
Christianity  since  Christ's  death ;  as,  in  his  Gospel,  he 
had  told  all  he  could  learn  of  its  preaching  by  Jesos 
Christ  himself !  This  is  perhaps  too  simple  a  theory  to 
satisfy  learned  and  ingenious  critics  ;  but  it  may  be  the 
likeliest  account  to  give  of  the  origin  of  a  book  so  un- 
pretending in  its  character.  In  the  incidents  of  the  chief 
part  of  the  book,  from  ch.  xvi  to  the  end,  the  narrator 
was  the  companion  of  Paul,  and  it  was  natural  and  right 
that  he  should  give  the  details  of  that  apostle's  acts  with 
the  greatest  fiilnesa  If  we  ask  what  were  probably  his 
materials  for  the  earlier  part  of  the  history,  in  which 
there  is  no  proof  of  his  having  been  present  at  Jerusa- 
lem, where  the  scene  chiefly  lies, — ^the  most  natural  and 
satisfactory  answer  is  that  which  we  derive  from  his  own 
avowal  in  the  opening  of  his  Gospel,  namely :  that  he 
informed  himself  diligently  by  conferring  with  those 
"who  from  the  beginning  were  eye-witnesses  and  minis- 
ters of  the  word."  Perhaps,  when  he  wrote  the  Acts, 
there  were  already  some  written  documents  existing, 
which  recorded  the  early  proceedings  of  the  apostles  at 
Jerusalem;  as  there  were  certainly  others  relating  to 
the  actions  and  discourses  of  the  Saviour.  By  means  of 
these,  or  of  personal  intercourse  with  the  apostles,  he 
considered  that  he  "had  perfect  understanding  of  all 
these  things  from  the  very  first ;"  and  so  thought  it  good 
''to  write  them  in  order." 
I  proceed  to  the  analysis  of  the  book  of  Acta 
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Abstract  ov  the  Book  of  Acts. 

[The  first  eight  chapters  relate  the  general  history  of  the 
infant  church  of  Christ  in  Jerusalem  down  to  the  martyrdom 
of  Stephen,  and  the  planting  of  Christianity  throughout  Judea 
and  Samaria  by  the  apostles  and  their  first  converts  when 
scattered  abroad  in  the  more  general  persecution  of  the  church 
which  ensued.*] 

Ch.  L  1.  The  opening  of  the  book  refers  to  Luke's  Gospel 
as  **  the  former  treatise,"  and  recapitulates,  with  a  little  added 
detail,  the  parting  promise  of  Jesus  to  his  apostles  that  he 
would  send  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  his  injimction  to  them  to 
remain  in  Jerusalem  till  they  should  receive  it  It  also  repeats 
the  account  of  the  AxeMiim  of  Jesus  Christ,  which  is  briefly  and 
vaguely  given  in  the  Grospels  of  Mark  and  Luke,  and  is  here 
more  particularly  stated  to  have  taken  place./br^y  dayz  after  the 
Eesurrection;  the  fact  itself  being  intirely  omitted  by  Matthew 
and  by  JoluLf   15.  The  eleven  apostles  choose,  by  ballot  appa- 

*  Once  for  all,  I  most  here  make  the  largest  acknowledgment  of  my 
obligations  to  the  splendid  vork  of  Messrs.  Conybeaie  and  Howson,  recently 
published,  on  the  Life  and  Epistles  of  Paul,  which  brings  together  all  that 
18  known,  and  suggests  perhaps  all  that  can  be  imagined,  in  illustration 
of  the  subject  The  work  is  only  faulty  (if  fault  may  be  found  with  it) 
through  excess : — too  sumptuous  in  style  and  costly  in  price  for  wide  drcn- 
btion  ;  too  full  for  any  but  professional  or  semi-professional  readers ;  and 
perhaps  too  minute,  both  in  its  remotely  connected  details  and  in  the  con- 
jectural reproduction  of  parts  left  blank  by  the  narrator,  for  any  but  Teiy 
patient  and  very  imaginatiye  readers.  It  has  put  into  a  liying  form,  how- 
ever, all  the  learning  of  Lardner  and  the  older  theologians,  and  all  the 
pictorial  knowledge  of  later  trayellers  and  artists.  Kuinoel's  Commentaiy 
is  inyaluable  in  the  Acts,  as  in  the  Qospels.  Nor  must  I  omit  to  name  an 
English  Commentary  on  the  Acts,  just  published  (1854),  by  W.  G.  Ham* 
phry,  B.D.,  examining  chaplain  to  the  Bishop  of  London. 

f  Mark's  account  of  the  Ascension  is  in  these  words  (xtL  19): 
''  So  then,  after  the  Lord  had  spoken  unto  them,  he  was  received  up  into 
heaven,  and  sat  on  the  ri^t  hand  of  God." 
Luke*s,  in  his  Gospel,  is  as  follows  (xziv.  50,  51): 
'*  And  he  led  them  out  as  far  as  to  Bethany ;  and  he  lifted  np  his  hands 
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rently,*  after  solemnly  invoking  the  direction  and  blessing  of 
(xod  upon  their  choice,  Matthias,  in  the  room  of  Judas  Iscariot,1- 

and  bleased  them.  And  it  came  to  paae,  while  he  bleoed  them,  he  was 
parted  from  them  and  carried  up  into  heayen." 

His  account  at  the  beginning  of  the  Acts  is  as  follows  (I  1 — 3  and 
9—11): 

"The  former  treatise  have  I  made,  0  Theophilus,  of  all  thaA  Jesos  b^aa 
both  to  do  and  teach,  until  the  day  in  which  he  was  taken  up,  after  that 
he  through  the  Holy  Spirit  had  given  commandments  unto  the  aposUea 
whom  he  had  chosen :  to  whom  also  he  shewed  himself  alive  after  his 
passion  by  many  infallible  proofs,  being  seen  of  them  forty  days,  and 
speaking  of  the  things  pertaining  to  the  kingdom  of  God.  *  *  *  And  when 
he  had  spoken  these  things,  while  they  beheld,  he  was  taken  up ;  and  a 
cloud  received  him  out  of  their  sight  And  while  they  looked  steadfastly 
toward  heaven,  as  he  went  up,  behold,  two  men  stood  by  them  in  white 
apparel ;  which  also  said,  Te  men  of  Galilee,  why  stand  ye  gazing  up  into 
heaven  ?  This  same  Jesus,  which  is  taken  up  from  you  into  heaven,  shall 
80  come  in  like  manner  as  ye  have  seen  him  go  into  heaven." 

The  omission  of  all  record  of  this  event  by  Matthew  and  John  (the  two 
axKWtle-evangelists,  the  eye-witnesses)  is  quite  inexplicable.  It  seems  as 
if  they  had  regarded  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  as  the  concluding  scene  of  his 
Messianio  history.  At  any  rate,  they  trace  it  no  further.  But  from  that 
well-attested  event,  the  thoughtful  mind  necessarily  goes  on  to  infer  some- 
thing that  may  be  properly  called  an  ascension  ;  that  is,  the  transference 
of  the  risen  Jesus  from  this  state  of  mortal  existence  to  his  immortal  state. 
Yet  all  speculation  as  to  the  manner  in  which  it  may  have  taken  place 
seems  perfectly  vun,  unless  we  could  first  know  the  nature  and  locality 
of  his  present  state  of  existence.  Then  we  might  perhaps  reverently  dare 
to  ask,  what  became  of  the  bodily  form  in  which  he  died,  and  in  which 
identically  he  rose  and  shewed  himself  to  his  disciples.  The  known  philo- 
sophy of  the  solar  system  now,  of  course,  puts  out  of  question  that  ancient 
venerable  £uth  which  placed  heaven  locally  above  the  clouds ;  so  that,  if 
we  aoc^t  as  literally  as  possible  the  account  of  St.  Luke,  that  he  was 
"taken  up,  and  a  cloud  received  him  out  of  their  sight,"  we  can  only 
regard  the  outward  miracle  thus  described,  as  having  been  designed  to 

*  This  is  the  natural  inference  from  the  description.  They  proposed 
two,  ivniffav  dvo,  and  gave  in  their  lots,  iiwKav  jcX^pnc  airrAv ;  and  th« 
lot  fell  upon  Matthias. 

t  The  account  of  Judas  Iscariot*s  death  here  given  in  Peter's  address, 
can  scarcely  be  reconciled  with  the  hirtoiy  in  Matthew  (xxvii.  3 — 10).  But 
what  is  the  harm  of  the  discrepancy  ?  The  only  harm  is  in  trying  to  prove 
them  consistent  and  both  infidiibly  correct  The  credit  of  tiie  historiani 
does  not  require  this,  and  the  diversity  forbids  it 
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to  be  '^  a  witness  with  them  of  the  resuirection  of  Jesus,"  that 
is,  as  a  twelfth  apostle. 

Ch.  ii  1.  On  the  day  of  Pentecost  (onr  Whitsuntide)  next 
after  the  death  of  Jesus,  the  apostles  receive  the  gift  of  the 
Holy  Spirit ;  the  immediate  and  conspicuous  result  of  which 
is,  to  enable  them  to  speak  the  various  languages  native  to  the 
Jews  then  assembled  at  Jerusalem  £rom  the  various  countries 
of  Eastern  Europe,  Western  and  Middle  Asia,  and  North 
Africa.*  14.  Peter  (the  Bock  of  the  church's  foundation) 
stands  forth  and  declares  this  to  be  the  fulfilment  of  Jewish 
prophecy,  quoting  appropriate  words  from  Joel;  and  then 
proclaims  the  divine  mission  of  Jesus  as  "  a  man  proved  to 
be  from  God  by  miracles,  wonders  and  signs  which  God  did 
by  him  ;*'  adduces  two  of  the  Psalms  of  David  as  applicable 
to  his  resurrection  and  his  Messianic  authority ;  and  concludes 
with  attesting  to  "  all  the  house  of  Israel,"  ^  that  God  hath 
made  that  same  Jesus  whom  ye  crucified,  both  Lord  and 
Christ"  37.  Those  who  are  convinced  are  baptized,  and  three 
thousand  souls  are  added  to  the  church  that  day.     44.  In  a 

qrmboliie  to  the  outward  ejea  of  the  disdples  the  fact  of  his  traoBfeience 
to  that  spiritual  state  of  being,  the  nature  and  locality  of  which  are  still 
wholly  unreyealed.  The  words  of  what  is  called  the  ApottUi  Cfreed,  that 
"  He  ascended  into  heaven  and  sitteth  on  the  right  hand  of  Ghxl  the  Father," 
may  hare  been  meant  literally  when  they  were  penned,  but  can  have  only 
a  figurative  or  suggestive  meaning  now,  in  the  minds  of  those  who  use  them 
thoughtfully. 

The  Ascension  of  Jesns,  in  point  of  fact,  is  seldom  referred  to  in  the 
Acts  and  Epistles  as  a  specific  matter  of  Christian  belief  or  interest.  But 
the  case  is  quite  different  as  regards  his  Resurrection,  which  is  the  perpetual 
theme  of  express  attestation  and  of  fuU-hearted  allosion.  Christ  living  on 
earth,  teaching,  healing,  doing  good, — Christ  dying, — Christ  risen, — Christ 
exalted  to  the  right  hand  of  Divine  power, — are  the  favourite  topics.  But 
Christ  in  the  act  of  ascending,  is  not  a  point  which  the  anderstanding  gras^is 
or  on  which  the  affections  dwell.  It  is  but  the  transition  period,  inferred 
rather  than  appreciated  by  distinct  thought. 

*  The  scene  here  described  seems  to  present  the  apostles  to  onr  view  aa 
severally  surrounded  by  a  group  of  persons  from  one  particular  country,  and 
addressing  each  group  in  their  native  language.  It  seems  a  very  forced 
interpretation  to  think  (as  has  been  maintained)  that  the  miracle  was  upon 
the  hearers,  making  them  hear  their  own  different  languages  from  one 
speaker. 
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certain  sense,  tlie  apostles  and  their  converts  have  '^all  things 
common;**  but  not  in  the  modem  sense  of  a  communis  of 
goods.  At  their  own  option,  but  without  any  constraint  or 
compulsion,  many  of  them  sell  their  lands  and  goods,  and 
bring  the  proceeds,  which  are  "  parted  to  all  as  every  man  haa 
need.*'  But  it  was  not  only  ^  their  own,  to  do  as  they  pleased 
while  it  remained**  in  their  own  hands,  but  even  ^' after  it  was 
sold,  it  was  still  in  their  own  power,**  as  declared  shortly  after- 
wards by  Peter  to  Ananias  and  Sapphira. 

Ch.  iii  1.  Peter  and  John,  going  up  to  the  temple  at  the 
usual  hour  of  prayer,  bid  the  cripple  at  the  temple  gate,  "  In 
the  name  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Nazareth,  rise  up  and  walk.'*  12. 
Tlus  miracle  having  excited  great  interest^  Peter  sets  forth  to 
the  assembled  multitudes  the  claims  of  the  gospel  of  Christy 
declaring  that  the  miracle  now  done  is  a  proof  that  the  God 
of  Abraham,  Isaac,  Jacob  and  the  Patriarchs  has  glorified  hia 
Son  Jesus,  whom  they  had  denied  and  crucified  (thereby  fill- 
filling  the  prophetic  counsel  of  God).  He  exhorts  them  to 
repent,  and  seems  to  anticipate  (ver.  20)  that  Jesus  Christ 
shall  be  sent  again  &om  heaven  in  *'  the  times  of  restitution 
of  all  things  ;***  quoting  Moses  as  having  promised  ^  a  prophet 
like  himself"  and  adducing  the  earlier  promise  to  Abraham, 
that  "in  his  seed  all  the  kindreds  of  the  earth  should  be  blessed," 
as  now  fulfilled  in  Jesus  Christ,  whom  God  has  sent  "  to  bless 
you,  in  turning  away  every  one  of  you  from  his  iniquities.*' 

CL  iv.  1.  The  captain  of  the  temple  (the  head  of  the  band 
of  Levites  on  guard),  under  orders  from  the  priests,  of  the 
Sadduceant  party  principally  (who  are  alarmed  at  the  growth 

*  The  remaixifl,  tnirelj,  of  the  Jewish  Messianic  thought ;  in  which 
thought  was  the  origin  of  the  early  Christian  expectation  of  the  end  of  the 
world  being  at  hand. 

t  The  Fhariseefl,  whose  hypocrisy  and  parade  onr  Lord  had  rebuked,  had 
been  his  most  actiTe  persecntors.  But  the  Saddnoees  seem  to  hare  been 
now  roused  to  hostility  against  the  apostles,  by  the  prominence  given  in 
their  preaching  to  the  announcement  of  Christ's  resurreetion ;  "for  the 
Sadducees  say  that  there  is  no  resurreetion,  neither  angel,  nor  spirit"  (Acts 
zxiiL  8).  But  the  Pharisees,  with  Saul  among  them,  were  presently  affcer^ 
wards  eager  for  Stephen's  death,  regarding  the  apostles,  like  their  Master, 
as  BubTerters  of  the  Law  of  Moses. 
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of  the  new  sect^  now  numbering  about  5000),  apprehends  Peter 
and  John,  and  brings  them  the  neict  morning  before  the  San« 
hedrim,  who  demand,  "  By  what  power,  or  by  what  name,  ye 
have  done  thisf  Peter,  still  the  spokesman  for  both,  declares 
that  it  is  ''  by  the  name  of  Jesus  of  J^azareth,  whom  they  had 
crucified,  whom  Grod  had  raised  from  the  dead ;''  and  that  his 
is  the  "  only  name  under  heaven  given  unto  men  whereby  we 
must  be  saved.'"*  13.  The  Sanhedrim  forbid  them  to  speak 
or  teach  any  more  in  the  name  of  Jesus ;  but  they  refuse  to 
pledge  themselves  to  obey  human  rulers  rather  than  God,  and 
are  let  go.  23.  The  beautiful  thanksgiving  prayer  of  the  col« 
lective  apostles  on  their  return  to  them,  is  a  model,  mtUatii 
mutandis,  for  social  Christian  worship.  31.  A  new  effusion 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  enables  them  to  "  speak  the  word  of  God 
with  boldness."  33.  The  success  of  the  apostolic  preaching 
is  described  by  saying,  "  With  great  power  gave  the  apostles 
witness  of  the  remrrecHon  of  the  Lord  Jesus ;"  which  crown- 
ing fact  of  their  Master's  history  is  the  leading  topic  of  their 
preaching  everywhere.  36.  Barnabas  (afterwards  the  c(»n« 
panion  of  Paul  in  one  of  his  journeys)  sells  his  land  and ''  lays 
the  price  of  it  at  the  apostles'  feet" 

Ch.  V.  1.  Ananias  and  Sapphira,  having  sold  some  property, 
bring  only  part  of  its  price,  as  if  the  whole ;  and  being  seve- 
rally convicted  of  dishonesty  and  falsehood  by  Peter,  severally 
Ml  down  deadt  17.  After  continued  miraculous  cures  of  sick 
people,  the  high-priest  and  Sadducean  party  imprison  ^  the 
apostles"  (that  is,  Peter  certainly,  for  he  is  named ;  John,  no 

*  ffw^^vac.  The  Ghreek  word  eoveiB  a  lai^r  extent  of  meaning  than 
any  Bnglisfa  word  that  can  be  adopted.  It  inolndea  both  the  bodily  healing 
and  the  spirituaL  So,  in  Peter^s  use  of  it,  the  meaning  rises  from  the  leas 
to  the  greater ;  from  the  cure  of  the  cripple  to  the  gift  of  everlasting  life. 

t  Some  think  they  had  committed  this  fraud  with  a  view  to  test  the 
sapemataral  knowledge  of  the  apostles  ;  others  think  they  wished  secretly 
to  hold  something  in  reeerre,  in  case  the  Christian  community  should  be 
soon  broken  up.  Whether  there  was  anything  miraculous  in  their  sudden 
deaths  is  doubted,  and  is  not  asserted  in  the  narratiye.  Peter  does  not 
even  predict  that  of  Ananias.  Conscience,  convicted  and  alarmed  by  an 
nnimagined  detection  and  public  exposure,  may  be  thought  sufficient  in  his 
case ;  and  the  added  honor  of  her  husband's  death,  possibly  in  that  of 
Sapphira. 
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doubt,  wlio  has  been  tlius  far  always  prominent  witb  bim  ; 
and  some  other  or  others  not  named).  They  are  miraculously 
rescued  from  prison,  and  found  teaching  in  the  temple  tlie 
next  day ;  are  brought  unresistingly  before  the  Sanhedrim  ; 
and,  to  the  complaint  that  they  have  disobeyed  the  previous 
prohibition  by  continuing  to  preach,  they  nobly  reply,  "  We 
ought  to  obey  Grod  rather  than  men."  Peter,  again  the  spokes- 
man, repeats  that  the  crucified  Jesus  has  been  exalted  by  God 
to  be  a  Prince  and  a  Saviour,  and  that  the  spiritual  gifts  of 
his  apostles,  as  well  as  their  oral  testimony,  prove  his  claims. 
33.  The  irritation  of  the  Sanhedrim  is  kept  in  check  by  the 
prudence  of  Gamaliel,  a  learned  Pharisee  (the  Jewish  teacher 
of  the  future  apostle  Paul),  who  advises  them  to  let  the  men 
alone,  and  trust  that,  ^  if  their  work  be  of  men,  it  will  come 
to  nought ;  whereas,  if  it  be  of  God,  they  cannot  overthrow 
it,  and  might  be  found  fighting  against  God.**  He  reminds 
them  of  the  fate  of  two  recent  pretenders  to  divine  autliority, 
Theudas,  and  Judas  of  Galilee,  as  illustrations  of  the  wisdom 
of  his  doctrine  of  forbearance.*  So  the  apostles  were  beaten 
and  again  forbidden  to  preach  their  Master's  gospel ;  and, 
being  dismissed,  "  rejoiced  that  they  were  counted  worthy  to 
suffer  shame  for  his  name ;  and  daily  in  the  temple  and  from 
house  to  house  ceased  not  to  teach  and  preach  the  glad-tidings 
that  Jesus  is  the  Christ'* 

CL  vL  1.  The  church  at  Jerusalem  having  grown  numerous, 
and  some  complaints  and  jealousies  arising  on  the  i)art  of  the 
Grecians  (the  foreign  Jews)  against  the  Hebrews  (the  Pales- 
tinian Jews)  about  the  distribution  of  alms  to  the  needy,  seven 
deacons  are  appointed  to  manage  the  secular  affairs  of  the 
church.    The  apostles  pray  and  put  their  hands  on  them,  thus 


*  Nothing  is  known,  be3rond  what  Luke  has  here  hinted,  of  the  partl- 
onUir  pretenaone  and  prooeedinss  of  thia  Thendas.  A  later  Theodaa,  about 
A.D.  i5,  IB  mentioned  by  Joeepfatia  (Ant.  zx.  6);  and  Whiston  sappoaea 
the  Thendaa  named  by  Gfemaliel  may  haye  been  one  of  the  impoaton  befora 
mentioned  in  Joeephoa,  in  Ant.  ztu.  10.  The  fimatioal  rerolt  of  Jndaa^ 
named  by  Gamaliel,  is  folly  detailed  by  Joaephos  (Ant.  xriii.  1).  8aeh 
lalae  Ghriata  were  namerona, — the  j^roduct  of  the  Jewish  national  ezpeota- 
tion  then  prevalent 
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designating  and  blessing  thenu*  8.  Stephen,  one  of  these 
deacons,  ^'fiill  of  faith  and  power,  did  great  wonders  and 
miracles  among  the  people ;"  and  coming  into  discussion  with 
Jews  of  various  synagogueSjt  was  accused  by  them  before  the 
Sanhedrim,  of  having  spoken  *' blasphemous  words  against 
Moses  and  against  God,"  to  the  effect  that  Jesus  of  Nazareth 
would  destroy  the  holy  place  and  change  the  customs  which 
Moses  had  delivered ; — a  very  intelligible  perversion,  on  their 
part,  of  the  Christian  doctrine,  according  to  which  the  Law  is 
fulhlled  and  superseded. 

CL  viL  1.  Stephen  defends  himself  before  the  high-priest 
in  a  rapid  summary  of  the  Jewish  history  from  Abraham  down- 
wards, at  each  step  dwelling  upon  its  spiritual  and  comprehen- 
sive import,  and  pointing  out  the  prospective  and  progressive 
character  of  Divine  Bevelation.  He  has  arrived  (ver.  48)  at 
the  building  of  Solomon's  temple,  and  in  that  connection  says, 
most  appropriately  to  the  immediate  accusation  against  him, 
^  Though  indeed  the  Most  High  dwelleth  not  in  temples  made 
with  hands,  as  saith  the  prophet,  Heaven  is  my  throne,  and 
earth  is  my  footstool ;  what  house  will  ye  build  me  1  saith  the 
Lord ;  or  what  is  the  place  of  mine  abode  ?  Hath  not  mine 
hand  made  all  these  things  f  And  here  (ver.  50)  it  is  evident 
that  his  address  was  interrupted  by  the  clamour  and  violence 
of  those  who  felt  the  appropriateness  of  the  defence ;  and  in 
the  remaining  three  verses,  the  doomed  martyr  can  only  remind 

*  Hence,  by  false  imitatioii,  the  modem  "impoation  of  bands."  In 
apostolic  daji  it  meant  simply  the  dnignation  of  tbe  person  on  wbom  tbe 
blessing,  wbetber  natural  or  supernatural,  was  implored.  Laying  on  bands 
did  not  giye  tbe  power  of  tbe  Holy  Spirit.  In  tbe  instance  before  us  no 
sucb  power  is  stated  to  baye  been  tben  given. 

i*  Synagogues  were  Teiy  numerous  in  Jerusalem,  and  eacb  set  of  foreign 
Jews  seems  to  baye  bad  its  own.  Tbe  i^nagogue  of  tbe  Libertines  (Libi^ 
tini,  or  Roman  freedmen  properly)  bas  perplexed  inteipreters  ;  but  Tacitus 
(Ann.  ii.  85)  says  tbere  were  4000  of  them  in  Rome,  and  tbat  Tiberius 
banisbed  some  to  Sardinia,  and  ordered  tbe  rest  to  quit  Rome.  It  is  con- 
jectured that  tbey  were  chiefly  tbe  descendants  of  Fompey's  prisoners  of 
war.  These  Libertini,  and  the  Jews  of  North  Africa  (wbo  seem  to  baye 
formed  one  synagogue),  and  those  also  of  Cilicia  and  Asia  Minor,  were 
Stephen's  persecutors.  Saul,  doubtless,  was  prominent  as  a  member  of  the 
Cilician  synagogue. 
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them  that  they  are  treating  him  as  their  fathers  had  done  ihe 
prophets,  and  as  they  themselves  had  treated  the  "  Just  One.*' 
54.  His  suhlime  martyrdom  follows.  He  sees  a  vision  of  his 
glorified  Saviour, and  exclaims,  "Lord  Jesus,  receive  my  spirit  ;** 
*<  Lord,  lay  not  this  sin  to  their  charge."  So  he  fell  asleep  ! 
Saul,  the  future  apostle  Paul,  stood  by,  taking  charge  of  the 
mantles  of  those  who  stoned  him,  '^  consenting  unto  his  death,** 
yet  doubtless  receiving  impressions  of  a  very  different  ultimate 
tendency. 

Ch.  viiL  1.  The  persecution  of  the  Christians*  at  Jerusalem 
proceeds,  Saul  being  a  prominent  actor  in  it  Driven  from 
Jerusalem  (where,  however,  the  apostles  remained),  the  Chris- 
tian disciples  preach  elsewhere  throughout  Judea  and  Samaiia. 
5.  Philip  the  deacon  preaches  in  a  city  of  Samaria ;  and  Peter 
and  John  presently  go  down  and  pray  for  the  new  disciples, 
that  they  may  receive  the  Holy  Spirit.  Simon  the  magician, 
or  sorcerer,  pretending  conversion  and  having  been  baptized, 
offers  to  purchase  the  power  of  communicating  spiritual  gifts, 
and  is  indignantly  denounced  by  Peter  as  "  still  in  the  gall  of 
bittei^ess  and  the  bond  of  iniquity."  26,  Philip,  having  re- 
turned to  Jerusalem,  goes  southward  towards  Gaza,  and  being 
overtaken  by  the  chamberlain  of  the  Queen  of  Ethiopia,  or 

*  This  peraecation,  instigated  by  tbe  Sanhedrim,  seems  to  haye  been 
unheeded  and  unchecked  by  the  Roman  governor.  The  illegal  and  inmnl- 
tooas  execution  of  Stephen  was  not  called  in  question.  It  is  not  quite  oer- 
tain,  for  want  of  exact  dates,  who  was  the  Soman  procnmtor  of  Judea  at 
this  time.  Pilate  was  recalled  A.  D.  37,  just  reaching  Some  to  find  Tiberins 
dead.  Marcellus  was  then  appointed  temporarily  by  the  governor  of  Syria, 
and  superseded  presently  by  Marullus,  whom  the  new  emperor  Caligula 
appointed.  The  Sanhedrim,  during  this  period,  would  be  under  no  imme- 
diate fear  of  their  Roman  masters.  Caligula,  on  his  aooession,  made  Herod 
Agrippa  (grandson  of  Herod  the  Ghreat)  king  of  Tmchonitis,  kc  ;  and  in 
A.D.  41,  Claudius  made  him  nominal  king  of  Judea  and  Samaria  also,  as 
we  find  him  soon  afterwards  in  the  book  of  Acts,  when  instigating  a  savage 
persecution  against  the  Christians.  On  his  death,  A.D.  ii  (Acts  xiL  23), 
Claudius  thought  his  son  Agrippa  too  young  to  succeed  him,  and  Judea 
became  again  a  Roman  province  under  Fadus.  But  the  young  Agrippa  sne- 
oeeded  his  great-uncle  Philip  in  the  tetrarchy  of  Ituraa,  kc ,  and  was  called 
king  by  courtesy.  He  was  the  "king  Agrippa"  who  went  to  Cnsaraa  to 
salute  Pestus  on  his  coming  to  his  province,  and  before  whom  Paul  gave  an 
account  of  his  life  and  oonvenion  (Acts  zzv.  zxvi). 
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Upper  Egypt,  who  was  a  Jew  letuming  from  one  of  the 
national  feasts  at  Jerusalem,  preaches  Jesus  to  him  and  bap- 
tizes h\m. 

Life  of  Paul. 

The  ninth  chapter  relates  the  conversion  of  Paul,  the  per* 
secutor  of  Stephen,  and  his  call  to  the  apostleship  of  the  Gen- 
tiles. His  history  fills  the  rest  of  the  hook  of  Acts,  except  the 
three  chapters  next  ensuing  (x. — xii.),  which  tell  us  how  Peter 
was  taught  to  regard  the  Gentiles  as  admissible  to  the  kingdom 
of  Christ,  and  narrate  the  persecution  of  the  church  by  Herod 
Agrippa  and  his  miserable  death.  And  as  Paul's  history  is 
thus  prominent  through  the  rest  of  the  book  of  Acts,  so  his 
writings  occupy  the  larger  part  of  the  remaining  pages  of  the 
New  Testament 

The  relation  of  Paul  to  the  Gospel  liistory  is  therefore  of  the 
highest  interest  and  importance ;  and  it  is  desirable  to  set  his 
life  and  character  in  the  clearest  possible  point  of  view.  He 
is  introduced  to  us  in  the  book  of  Acts  without  explanation  or 
description,  further  than  as  a  young  man  at  whose  feet  the 
witnesses  against  Stephen  deposited  their  clothes  while  stoning 
him, — as  consenting  to  Stephen's  death,  making  havoc  of  the 
church,  and  committing  men  and  women  to  prison, — and  now 
as  going  to  Damascus  with  letters  from  the  high-priest*  to  the 
synagogues  there,  authorizing  him,  if  he  found  any  ''  of  this 
way"  in  that  city,  to  bring  them  bound  to  Jerusalem.t  But 
his  earlier  history  is  not  altogether  unknown.  In  his  self- 
vindications  on  two  occasions  in  the  book  of  Acts,  and  in  his 
various  letters,  we  find  many  interesting  particulars  preserved 
relative  to  his  origin  and  early  history.  After  consulting  these 
(and  vainly  wishing  they  were  more  full),  we  may  take  the 
book  of  Acts  as  his  biography  from  the  death  of  Stephen,  in- 
serting, in  foot  notes,  the  few  additional  particulars  derivable 

*  It  seemB  a  natuTal  inference  from  Paul's  expreasion  afterwardg  (Acts 
zxTi.  10),  that  be  was  himself  a  member  of  the  Sanhedrim,  as  he  says  be 
gsTe  his  vote  against  those  who  were  pat  to  death ;  car^vf  yea  ^^^v. 

f  The  Romans  recognized  and  supported  the  religions  authority  of  tho 
Sanhedrim  at  Jemsalem  orer  the  Jews  in  all  parts  of  the  empire. 
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£rom  his  own  letters,  marking  carefully  the  occasions  on  which 
those  letters  seem  to  have  been  respectively  written,  and  add- 
ing the  little  that  is  known  or  inferred  of  the  apostle's  history 
after  the  somewhat  abrupt  and  disap|>ointing  termination  of 
the  book.  This  will  be  the  best  possible  preparation  for  the 
perusal  of  Paul's  Epistles,  which  will  come  next  in  order. 

Saul — ^for  such  was  his  original  name — ^was  a  native  of 
Tarsus,  the  chief  city  of  Cilicia,  of  which  province  it  had  been 
made  the  capital  by  Pompey.  Saul  was  of  pure  Jewish  pedi- 
gree, "  a  Hebrew  of  the  Hebrews,"  "  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin ;" 
which  last  fact  may  sufficiently  account  for  his  having  been 
called  after  the  name  of  the  first  Jewish  king,  who  had  been 
of  that  tribe  and  whose  name  might  naturally  become  frequent 
in  his  tribe  ever  after, — as  a  name  less  fabulous  than  Arthur, 
if  less  loved  than  Alfired,  among  English  families. 

Tarsus  was  "  no  mean  city."  Its  antiquity  was  higher  than 
clear  history  reaches.  Its  geographical  position, — near  the 
north-eastern  comer  of  the  Levant,  and  on  the  highway  firom 
Greece  to  Persia,  or  firom  Rome  into  Syria, — had  made  it  well 
known  in  the  histories  of  all  those  countries.  It  ranked  high 
in  letters  and  philosophy,  so  as  to  be  compared  by  Strabo  to 
Athens  and  Alexandria.  It  had  taken  the  part  of  Julius  Caesar 
in  the  civil  war,  had  been  made  a  free  city  by  Antony,  and 
been  lately  exempted  by  Augustus  from  taxes.  Jews  were 
numerous  in  Tarsus. 

Saul  was  born  here,  probably  a  few  years  after  the  birth  of 
Christ  So,  at  least,  we  judge  fi*om  his  being  called  a  young 
man  at  the  death  of  Stephen,  A.D.  37,*  and  playfully  calling 
himself  "  Paul  the  aged"  in  his  letter  to  Philemon  (ver.  9), 
written  about  A.D.  62.  If  bom  A.D.  7  (of  the  common  era), 
he  might  be  30  years  old  on  the  fomier  occasion,  and  55  on 
the  latter.  Some  make  him  younger  than  this  by  eight  or  nine 
years.     Some  will  have  him  older. 

Of  his  parentage  we  know  nothing,  but  that  his  father  was 
a  Pharisee  (Acts  xxiiL  6).  He  had  a  sister,  whose  son  gave 
timely  information  of  his  intended  assassination  by  some  Jewish 
zealots  (Acts  xxiiL  16);  and  he  enumerates  various  "kinsmen" 
by  name(perhaps  mere  trvbegmen^  Bei\jamite8)  in  his  letter  to  the 
*  Kuinoers  Prolegomena,  p.  xlz. 
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Bomans  (xvL  7  and  11),  as  residing  in  the  great  city.  HU 
father  was  a  Roman  citizen^  and  Paul  was  "free-born."  How 
this  firanchise  had  been  gained,  is  matter  of  mere  conjecture ; 
but  there  were  a  great  number  of  Jewish  Libertiniy  or  freed- 
men,  who  had  received  their  freedoln  for  fiEdthful  service  in 
'  the  Roman  armies ;  and  this  may  perhaps  have  been  the  case 
with  the  father  of  Saul  of  Tarsus.  The  youth  was  brought  up 
to  the  trade  of  a  tent-maker  (Acts  xviiL  3),  for  which  Tarsus 
was  locally  somewhat  celebrated, — a  cloth  called  CUicium  being 
woven  of  goats'  hair,  the  produce  of  the  neighbouring  moun- 
tains, and  much  used  in  tent-making.  We  cannot  assign  the 
exact  worldly  condition  of  the  family  firam  this  fact,  as  it  was 
the  laudable  custom  of  religious  Jews  to  give  their  sons  a 
trade  as  a  resouree,  even  if  themselves  wealthy.  Tent-making 
was  a  Very  extensive  business  in  those  days  of  distant  travel* 
ling  between  Rome  and  her  provinces. 

A  first-rate  education,  according  to  the  standard  of  his  day, 
was  unquestionably  given  to  young  Saul;  and  his  natural 
abilities  are  shewn  by  his  life  and  writings  to  have  been  of  a 
very  high  order.  He  was  acquainted  with  Greek  classical 
literature  and  philosophy ;  for  he  quotes  some  of  its  poets  and 
copes  with  some  of  its  philosophers.  But  his  education  was 
strictly  such  as  a  Jew,  zealous  for  the  Law,  might  give  his 
son.  like  other  Hdlenut  Jews  (those  living  among  Greek 
populations),  he  used  the  Greek  language,  probably  as  freely 
as  the  Hebrew.  He  quotes,  in  his  Epistles,  from  the  Greek 
of  the  Septuagint ;  and  addresses  the  chief  captain  in  Greek, 
at  Jerusalem  (Acts  xxi  37),  before  speaking  to  the  multitude 
in  their  native  Hebrew  or  Syriac  His  education  was  com- 
pleted at  Jerusalem  under  Gamaliel,  that  "Pharisee  and  teacher 
of  the  Law,  had  in  reputation  among  all  the  people,"  whose 
prudence  and  forbearance,  mentioned  a  few  chapters  before 
(v.  34),  strongly  contrast  with  the  headstrong  and  cruel  zeal 
of  his  pupil  Saul  as  persecutor  of  the  chureh ;  in  which  atti- 
tude he  presents  himself  in  this  ninth  chapter.  He  seems  to 
have  been  resident  in  Jerusalem  during  this  interval  (Acts 
xxvi  4);  and  had  prl^ably  noticed  with  contempt  the  interest 
excited  by  the  recent  career  of  Jesus  of  NazaretL  He  now 
volunteers  to  be  the  emissary  of  the  Sanhedrim  to  Damascus, 
VOL.  n.  B 
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and  obtains  letters  from  the  High-priest  to  the  synagogues 
there,  ordering  the  surrender  of  all  Christian  believers  amongf 
the  Jews  in  that  city. 

Damascus  is  perhaps  the  oldest  existing  city  in  the  vorld, 
dating  back  to  the  time  of  Abraham  (Gen.  zv.  2,  if  indeed  it 
was  a  eitjf  in  his  time),  and  still  calling  forth  the  admiiatioii ' 
of  trayellers  by  its  peculiarly  beautiM  situation.  It  was  about 
40  miles  K  E.  of  Csesarea  Philippi,  and  130  or  140  from  Jem* 
salem.  It  had  been  the  head  of  the  Syrian  kingdom  in  the 
times  of  the  Jewish  monarchies,  and  had  fallen  with  Israel 
under  the  Assyrian  power,  and  then  successively  under  the 
Babylonian,  Persian,  GrsQco-Syrian  and  Boman  rula  The  Jews 
were  very  numerous  in  it  If  we  may  believe  Josephus  (Wars, 
ii  20,  §  2),  10,000  of  this  people  were  slain  there  in  the  reign 
of  Nero.  It  is  difficult  to  ascertain  its  precise  political  relations 
at  the  time  of  Paul's  conversion.  But  it  appears,  from  an  allu- 
sion in  one  of  his  letters  (2  Cor.  xL  32),  to  have  been  at  that 
time  under  the  sway  of  Aretas,  the  king  of  Arabia.  This  prinos 
was  at  variance  with  Herod  Antipas,  tetrarch  of  Galilee,  his 
son-in-law,  whose  faithlessness  to  the  daughter  of  Aretas,  and 
whose  shameM  connection  with  Herodias,  his  brother  Philip's 
wife,  were  reproved  by  John  the  Baptist  at  the  sacrifice  of  his 
own  life.  It  is  coiyectured  that  Caligula,  who  on  his  accession 
to  the  empire,  A.D.  37,  banished  Antipas,  may  have  conferred 
the  government  of  Damascus  upon  Aretas.  All  we  know  is, 
that  the  latter  was  in  possession  at  this  time. — ^We  resume  the 
abstract  of  the  book  of  Acts. 

Comertion  of  JSatd,  A.D.  36  (?).*— Ch.  ix.  Travelling  to 
Damascus  with  the  intent  to  root  out  the  Nazarene  here8y,t 
when  near  his  journey's  end,  a  sudden  miraculous  light  shone 
round  him,  and  a  voice  called  to  him,  in  the  Hebrew  langoage^^ 

*  The  dates  aro  taken  henceforth  from  Conybeare  and  Howion.  Knino^ 
puts  the  oonyeraion  of  Saul  A.D.  40. 

f  It  aeemg  implied  that  Saul  had  good  reason  to  know  that  tiiere  were 
Christians  already  at  Damascus,  whether  fugitiyes  from  Judea  or  conTwted 
Damascene  Jews. 

t  See  Acts  zxvl.  14.  Paul  twice  gives  an  account  of  his  own  oonTersioB ; 
first  in  his  speech  to  the  Jews  when  apprehended  by  them  in  Jwvmkm 
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'*Saul,  Sisral,  why  persecutest  thon  mef  To  his  astonished 
and  trembling  inquiry,  "Who  art  thou,  Lordt"  the  Toice 
replies,  ''  I  am  Jesus  whom  thou  persecutest.  [It  is  hard  for 
thee  to  kick  against  the  goads.*]"  The  voice  then  bids  him  go 
to  Damascus  and  wait  till  "it  diall  be  told  him  what  to  do.** 
Blind  with  the  eifects  of  the  vision,  he  ia  led  into  the  city  by 
his  companions  (the  servants  and  officers  of  the  Sanhedrim,  it 
is  presumed),  and  remains  dark  and  fasting  for  three  days  at 
the  house  of  one  Judas,  in  the  Straight  Streetf  Meanwhile, 
a  Christian  disciple  in  Damascus,  by  name  Ananias,  has  seen 
a  vision  directing  him  to  visit  Saul,^-of  whom  he  has  before 
heard  as  the  zealous  persecutor  of  the  Christian  church, — and 
to  put  his  hand  on  him  for  the  restoration  of  his  sight  Ana- 
nias does  so ;  Saul  recovers  his  sight  at  the  touch,  is  filled 
with  the  Holy  Spirit,  is  baptized  (by  Ananias,  we  naturally 
conclude),  and  after  remaining  some  days  with  the  disciples  at 
Damascus,  enters  the  synagogues  and  preaches  that  Jesus  is* 
the  very  Christ  "After  many  days  were  fulfilled"  (ver.  23), 
the  Jews  of  Damascus  laid  a  plot  against  his  life,  and  he  escaped 
from  the  city  by  night,  being  let  down  from  the  city  wall 
(from  some  house,  probably,  at^oining  the  wall)  in  a  basket  { 

and  rescued  by  the  Roman  captain  (ch.  xzii.),  and  again  before  Feataa  and 
Agrippa  at  Csesarea  (xxri.).  Between  these  acconnts  and  the  narrative  in 
eh.  ix.,  there  are  circumstantial  variations,  of  no  real  moment  except  to  the 
aaserter  of  their  plenary  inspiration,  and  to  the  unbeliever  who  takes  up 
the  argument  thus  prepared  for  him. 

*  Griesbach  omits  this  clause.  It  seems  to  have  crept  in  from  ch.  xxvi. 
14,  through  the  association  of  thought  in  some  copyist's  mind.  A  good 
illustration  of  textual  variations. 

t  Such  involuntaiy  indications  of  authenticity  as  these  minute  partionlan 
furnish,  should  be  noticed  by  the  careful  reader. 

t  An  important  passage  in  Paul's  history  is  here  omitted  by  St  Luke, 
which  is  supplied  by  himself  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Ghilatians,— namely,  his 
spending  the  principal  part  of  three  years  in  Arabia  and  in  a  second  visit 
to  Damascus.     Faults  own  words  are  as  follows  (GaL  i.  15 — 21) : 

"When  it  pleased  Gk>d,  who  separated  me  from  my  mother^s  womb,  and 
called  me  by  his  grace,  to  reveal  his  Son  in  me,  that  I  might  preach  him 
among  the  heathen ;  immediately  I  conferred  not  with  flesh  and  blood : 
neither  went  I  up  to  Jerusalem  to  them  which  were  apostles  before  me  ;  but 
I  went  into  Arabia  and  returned  again  unto  Damasens.    Then,  after  three 
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When  he  came  to  Jenisalem  again,  and  tried  to  join  the  Chris* 
tians  there,  they,  very  naturally,  ''  were  all  afraid  of  him,  and 
believed  not  that  he  was  a  disciple,"  till  Barnabas  attested  the 
reality  of  his  conversion,  and  described  his  bold  avowal  of  the 
name  of  Jesus  at  Damascus.  It  is  coi^jectured  that  Barnabas, 
himself  a  native  of  Cyprus,  may  have  been  acquainted  with 
Paul  in  early  life ;  and  if  so,  what  more  likely  than  that,  on 
the  news  of  Paul's  defection  from  Judaism  being  brought  back 
to  Jerusalem  by  the  officers  of  the  Sanhedrim  who  had  accom- 
panied him,  Barnabas  should  have  hastened  to  Damascus  to 
welcome  his  accession  to  the  blessed  faith  which  he  himself 
had  earlier  found  ?  Paul  was  then  received  among  the  Chris- 
tians, and  for  about  fifteen  days  "  spake  boldly  in  the  name  of 
the  Lord  Jesus,  and  disputed  against  the  Grecians"  (the  Helle- 
nistic Jews);  till  their  violence  against  him  suggested  his 
retirement,*  and  he  went  to  CsBsarea,  and  thence  (by  ship,  no 
doubt)  to  Tarsus,  his  native  place.     There  is  no  record  pre- 

yean,  I  went  up  to  Jernsalem  to  we  Peter,  and  abode  with  him  fifteen  days. 
But  other  of  the  apostles  saw  I  none,  saye  James,  the  Lord's  brother.  After- 
wards I  came  into  the  regions  of  Syria  and  Cilida.'* 

Arabia  is  a  word  of  yery  yagae  meaning,  being  used  to  denote  not  only 
the  country  south  of  Judea  (of  which  Petra  was  the  capital),  but  also  to 
include  the  desert  country  east  of  Judea.  And  during  the  dispute  between 
Aretas  and  Herod  already  alluded  to,  and  the  possession  of  Damascus  itself 
by  Aretas,  there  is  no  knowing  how  near  or  how  far  off  Paul  may  haye  made 
his  Arabian  sojourn  during  this  period.  We  can  hardly  be  wrong  in  sup- 
posing  his  object  to  have  been  to  gain  time  for  thought  and  reflection,  amid 
the  reyolution  which  was  taking  place  in  all  his  religious  ideas  and  feelings. 
This  three  years*  interyal  between  Damascus  and  Jerusalem  is  the  best  pos- 
sible answer  to  the  suggestion,  that  the  Christian  preaching  of  Saul  waa 
dictated  by  a  hot  enthusiasm  which  mistook  its  own  strong  emotions  for  a 
supernatural  call  to  the  apostleship.  Whether  this  peisecution  at  Damascus 
cut  short  his  first  or  his  second  yint  there,  we  cannot  tell ;  but  after  the 
second,  he  came  to  Jerusalem,  where  it  appears  the  only  apostles  whom  he 
saw  were  Peter  and  James.  **  Afterwards  (says  he  to  the  Galatians)  I  came 
into  the  regions  of  Syria  and  Cilicia  ;**  and  his  departure  from  Jerusalem 
to  Tarsus,  here  in  the  Acts,  U  plainly  the  parallel  period. 

*  In  Acts  xxiL  17 — 21,  the  apostle  says  he  was  also  warned,  by  a  yiidon 
of  the  Sayiour  appearing  to  him  when  praying  in  the  temple,  to  get  quickly 
out  of  Jerusalem  ;  and  was  informed,  when  reluctant  to  leaye  the  post  of 
exertion  and  danger,  that  his  specific  destination  henceforth  should  be  to 
^weaoh  to  the  Gentiles. 
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senred  of  his  intercourse  with  Peter  and  James  at  Jerasalem 
daring  the  period  above  named ;  but  we  cannot  doubt  that  it 
must  have  brought  the  new  convert  into  intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  history  of  the  earthly  life  and  ministry  of  the  now 
glorified  Saviour,  who  had  miraculously  appeared  to  him  to 
claim  his  services  as  an  apostle. 

The  conversion  of  Saul  is  a  point  of  great  interest  in  the 
external  evidence  of  Christianity,  on  which  argument  has  been 
elaborately  spent*  The  subject  will  not  be  argued  in  these 
pages ;  but  the  scriptural  statements  may  be  presented,  it  is 
hoped,  in  a  clear  and  succinct  manner  as  they  occur,  and  tliose 
intellectual  and  moral  qualities  of  the  AposUe  of  the  Gentiles 
may  be  thus  developed,  instead  of  argued,  on  the  perception 
of  which  the  decision  of  his  claims  to  a  supernatural  call  is 
virtually  made  in  each  thoughtful  mind. 

A  period  of  rest  from  persecution  now  ensued  (ix.  31): 

'^Then  had  the  churches  rest  throughout  all  Judea  and 
Galilee  and  Samaria,  and  were  edified ;  and  walking  in  the 
fear  of  the  Lord,  and  in  the  comfort  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  were 
multiplied" 

The  persecution  which  had  arisen  in  reference  to  Stephen 
had  died  down ;  many  of  its  subjects  had  doubtless  fled  from 
Jerusalem  into  Galilee  and  Samaria,  and  the  leading  persecutor 
had  become  an  apostle.  It  is  conjectured  by  some,  that  the 
insane  folly  of  Caligula,  who  about  this  time  (A.D.  39)  ordered 
his  statue  to  be  erected  in  Jerusalem,  and  thus  goaded  the  Jews 
to  the  point  of  rebellion,  may  have  been  another  cause  of  the 
cessation  of  all  active  measures  on  the  part  of  the  Jews  against 
the  Christians,  when  the  highest  sanctity  of  their  own  religion 
was  in  danger.  (See  Jos.  Ant  xviiL  8.)  Whether  ascribable 
to  this  cause  in  part  or  not,  '*  the  churches  had  rest'*  It  is 
here  observable  that  they  were  chwchOj  and  not  one  collective 
church. 

Peter,  passing  through  ''all  quarters,'*  visits  Lydda,  Saron 

*  It  may  be  safficient  to  allude  to  Lord  Lyttieton  a  "ObBerrationa  on  th^ 
Conyersion  and  ApoetleBhip  of  St.  Paul  ;*'  and,  on  the  other  hand,  to  men* 
tion  Gamaliel  Smithes  (Jeremy  Bentham's)  *'Not  Paul,  but  Jesus,"  as  a 
specimen  of  microscopic  objections  founded  on  the  consciously  false  assump* 
tion  of  a  yerbal  inspiration  being  claimed  by  the  Scriptures. 
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and  Joppa;  and,  while  in  the  last-mentioned  place,  he  is 
divinely  instructed  to  regard  Grentiles  as  eligible,  equally  with 
Jews,  to  the  privileges  and  hopes  of  the  Gospel 

Ch.  z.  1.  Cornelius,  a  Eoman  centurion  stationed  at  Csesarea 
as  captain  of  the  Italian  band  (which  name  seems  to  denote 
that  it  was  composed  of  native  Italians,  if  not  Bomans,  and  in 
no  degree  of  pfrmncial  recruits,  while  its  commander,  bearing 
a  distinguished  Boman  name,  was  nevertheless  a  popular  man 
among  the  Jews),  has  seen  a  vision,  directing  him  to  send  to 
Joppa  for  Peter ;  while  the  latter,  shortly  before  the  arrival  of 
the  messengers,  sees  that  emblematic  vision  which  forbids  him 
any  longer  to  look  upon  the  Grentiles  as  unclean. 

Here,  then,  is  another  important  stage  of  developement 
xealized  by  the  catholic  spirit  of  the  Gospel.  It  has  already 
welcomed  Hellenist  Jews  and  Samaritans ;  it  now  opens  the 
hearts  and  minds  of  its  apostles  to  the  Gentiles  also ;  while 
beyond  the  limits  of  Judea,  the  newly-converted  Saul  is  already 
sounding  the  same  note  of  religious  equality  among  the  mixed 
Jewish  and  Greek  population  of  Tarsus  and  Cilicia.  Peter, 
thus  at  length  freed  from  the  lingering  prejudice  which  had 
made  him  and  his  fellow-apostles  regard  Christianity  as  a 
blessing  for  the  covenanted  people  alone,  goes  cheerfully  to 
Csesarea,  and  avows  before  Cornelius  and  his  assembled  Mends 
the  newly-apprehended  truth  (34, 35),  "that  God  is  no  respecter 
of  persons,  but  that  in  every  nation  he  that  feareth  Him  and 
worketh  righteousness,  is  accepted  of  Him."  He  tells  the 
wondrous  story  of  Christ's  life ;  and  while  he  speaks,  the 
Holy  Spirit  feJls  on  all  his  hearers,  enabling  them  to  speak 
other  languages  than  their  own.  The  Jewish  Christians  who 
had  accompanied  Peter  were  astonished;  but  the  inference 
was  irresistible,  that  those  on  whom  the  Spirit  had  fallen 
might  be  baptized  and  received  into  the  church.  Peter,  on 
the  urgent  request  of  his  new  converts,  stays  there  ''  certain 
days." 

In  the  next  chapter  (xi.),  Peter  has  to  vindicate  his  new 
catholicity  of  view  to  his  fellow-apostles  and  brethren  in  Judea, 
some  of  whom  were  greatly  scandalized  by  his  ''  eating  virith 
uncircumcised  men."  He  simply  recites  tlie  history  of  the 
last  few  days,  and  "when  they  heard  these  things,  they  held 
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their  peace  and  glorified  God,  saying,  Then  hath  Grod  also  to 
the  Gentiles  granted  repentance  unto  life." 

1 9.  Meanwhile,  some  of  those  who  had  been  scattered  abroad 
in  ^'the  persecution  that  arose  about  Stephen,"  had  been  preach- 
ing the  Gospel  in  Phenice,  the  island  Cyprus,  and  the  impor- 
tant city  of  Antioch,  but  to  Jews  only;  except  that  some  from 
Cyprus  and  Cyrene  (who  perhaps  had  previously  heard  of  the 
conversion  of  Cornelius)  seem  to  have  ventured  to  preach  to 
Gentile  Greeks*  at  Antioch.  The  historian  devoutly  says, 
''The  hand  of  the  Lord  was  with  them ;  and  a  great  number 
believed  and  turned  unto  the  Lord."  The  church  at  Jerusalem^ 
hearing  these  things,  send  Barnabas  to  Antioch,  with  whose 
aid  "much  people  was  added  unto  the  Lord."  He  presently 
goes  to  Tarsus  to  seek  SauL  What  the  latter  had  been  doing 
in  the  interval,  ever  since  his  retiring  to  Tarsus,  we  cannot 
positively  know ;  but  it  is  probable  that  he  had  founded  some 
of  those  churches  in  Cilicia  of  which  we  read  in  zv.  41.  Saul 
returns  with  Barnabas  to  Antioch,  where  they  both  remain  a 
whole  year,  teaching  and  worshiping  with  the  church.  During 
this  period,  a  prophet  irom  Jerusalem,  named  Agabus,  predicted 
a  great  dearth  as  impending,  ^  which  came  to  pass  in  the  days 
of  Claudius  Ceesar,"  and  in  relief  of  which  the  disciples  at 
Antioch  sent  alms  to  Jerusalem  by  the  hands  of  Barnabas  and 
SauLt  The  name  of  Chbistian  was  now  first  used  to  describe 
the  disciples  of  Jesus.  26.  "  The  disciples  were  called  Chris* 
tians  first  in  Antioch."  This  name  was  probably  given  to  them 
by  the  Boman  population,  as  it  is  of  Boman  form,  like  Pompdcm^ 
Marian,  &c ;  and  was  most  likely  meant  to  be  simply  descrip- 
tive of  their  discipleship  to  one  whom  they  continually  spoke 
of  as  Christ  The  word  Christian  is  only  used  twice  more  in 
the  New  Testament  One  instance  is  where  Agrippa  said  to 
Paul,  after  the  eloquent  pleading  of  the  apostle  before  him  and 
Festus,  "Almost  thou  persuadest  me  to  be  a  Christian"  (Acta 
xxvL  28).   The  other  instance  is  in  the  First  Epistle  of  Peter^ 

*  Oredes,  sWtivae ;  not  OrecitMB,  iXXi|vi?dc ;  wems  admitted  to  bo  the 
trae  reading. 

f  There  is  nothing  more  aaid  about  thie  visit  of  Barnabas  and  Saal  to 
Jerusalem.  They  seem  to  have  retomed  to  Antioch  immediately  on  com* 
pleting  their  charitable  emiid. 
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who  says  to  the  dispersed  and  persecuted  (iv.  16),  **Let  none 
of  you  suffer  as  an  evil-doer ;  but  if  any  man  suffer  as  a  Chiie- 
tian,  let  him  not  be  ashamed,  but  let  him  glorify  God  on  this 
behali"  Both  these  instances  are  later  than  the  period  when 
the  name  is  mentioned  as  originating  at  AntiocL  The  followers 
of  Jesus  are  called  didciples  in  the  four  Groepels ;  and  in  the  Acts 
and  Epistles  they  are  also  spoken  of  as  the  brethren,  bdieven^ 
saints  or  holy  people,  and  collectively  as  the  Church  ofChrui 
or  the  Church  of  God.  Their  Jewish  opponents  called  them 
Kazarenes  and  GraUleana  When  the  Eomans  at  Antioch  spoke 
of  them  as  Christians,  they  accepted  the  name  at  once,  as  not 
merely  descriptive  but  honourable. 

Antioch  becomes,  from  this  time,  the  centre  of  action  for 
the  Christian  mission  to  the  Gentiles ;  and  what  may  be  called 
the  second  part  of  the  book  of  Acts  begins  here,  its  interest 
centering  upon  the  missionary  labours  of  SauL  As  far  as 
concerned  the  progress  of  the  Gospel  among  the  GentUes,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  this  withdrawal  from  Jerusalem  was  very 
desirable.  Christianity  no  longer  seemed,  in  the  eyes  of  the 
world,  to  be  a  matter  of  mere  Jewish  interest ;  nor  could  the 
Christians  any  longer  be  fairly  regarded  aa  a  sect  of  Jews.  The 
Gospel  now  took  its  place  visibly  among  the  great  interests  of 
human  life.  And  it  is  a  remarkable  and  important  fact  that 
its  success  was  at  once  so  decided  in  the  important  city  of 
AntiocL 

As  the  Boman  capital  of  the  province  of  Syria  (to  which 
Judea  was  a  sub-province),  Antioch  was  the  most  central  and 
conspicuous  place  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  Eoman  empire ; 
the  place  of  all  others  to  give  notoriety  to  any  new  movement 
of  Eastern  thought. 

It  was  situated  about  twenty  miles  up  the  river  Orontes, 
which  empties  itself  into  the  K  !EL  corner  of  the  Levant,  just 
south  of  the  bay  of  Issus,  and  opposite  to  the  N.  K  comer  of 
the  island  of  Cyprus.  It  was  built  by  Seleucus  Nicator  about 
300  years  B.  C,  and  was  made  the  capital  of  the  Greek  king- 
dom of  Syria.  It  grew  and  flourished,  and  wa9  fiEunous  for  its 
commerce,  being  on  the  direct  road  from  Europe  into  the  heart 
of  Asia     Seleucia,  on  the  sea-coast  near  the  mouth  of  the 
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Orontes,  was  the  growth  of  the  same  period.  Antioch  became 
one  of  the  three  principal  Christian  Sees,  or  Patriarchates,  of 
the  second  century,  the  others  being  Borne  and  Alexandria ; 
to  which  were  added  Constantinople  in  the  fourth  century, 
and  Jerusalem  in  the  fifth. 

The  narrative  of  St  Luke  returns  now  to  the  church  at 
Jerusalem : 

Ch.  xiL  1.  Herod*  Agrippa,  in  whose  person  the  Jewish 
monarchy  was  nominally  restored,  seems  to  have  sought  popu- 
larity among  the  Jews  by  persecuting  the  infant  church  of 
Christ.  He  put  James  the  son  of  Zebedee  to  death ;  and, 
'^  because  he  saw  that  it  pleased  the  Jews,  he  proceeded  further 
to  take  Peter  also."  Peter  is  delivered  from  prison  by  an 
angel,  and  after  rejoining  the  disciples  at  the  house  of  Mary 
the  mother  of  John  Mark  (the  evangelist  Mark),  he  departs 
**  to  another  place"  not  mentioned, — for  safety,  doubtless.  20. 
The  death  of  Herod  takes  place  in  the  theatre  of  Csosarea,  amid 
gorgeous  pageantry  and  loathsome  flatterie&f  24.  Bamabaa 
and  Saul,  having  fdlfilled  their  charge  at  Jerusalem,  return  to 
Antioch,  taking  with  them  John  Mark  (who  was  nephew  to 
Barnabas). 

FauTs  first  Journey,  with  Bwmabm  wnd  Marh^  starting  from 
Antioch^  AD.  48. — Ch.  xiiL  The  prophets  and  teachers  at 
Antioch,  on  the  suggestion  of  the  Holy  Spirit, :(  designate 
Barnabas  and  Saul  by  fEusting,  prayer  and  laying  on  of  hands, 
for  a  mission  to  places  apparently  not  folly  defined  at  first 
4.  They  go  down  to  Seleucia,  and  sail  thence  to  Cyprus,  the 
native  country  of  Baniabas,  taking  with  them  John  as  their 
''  minister"^  or  assistant ;  land  at  Salamis  at  the  east  end  of 
the  island,  and  preach  in  the  Jewish  synagogues.  6.  Thence 
they  traverse  the  island  to  Paphos  at  its  western  extremity ; 
where  the  "deputy  of  the  country,"  Sergius  Paulus,  resided, 

*  Herod  was  made  nominal  king  of  Jndea  by  dandins  on  his  acoeenon, 
A.D.  41,  and  died  A.D.  44.  As,  np  to  this  time,  the  chronology  of  the 
book  of  Acts  is  somewhat  unsettled,  a  fixed  date  here  is  yery  valuable. 

t  Josephus,  Ant.  xix.  8,  gives  a  similar  account. 

$  It  is  yain  to  conjecture  how  this  was  conveyed ;  whether  outwardly 
BBgnified,  or  merely  inferred  from  the  unanimity  with  which,  while  minis- 
tering to  the  Lord,  they  determined  upon  the  mission  and  the  men. 

B  3 
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and  a  Jewisli  sorcerer,  Barjesus  (called  also  Elymaa,  or  ma^ 
dan  J  seems  to  have  been  under  his  patronage; — ^no  nnoommon 
illnstration  of  the  mixture  of  credulity  and  scepticism  in  re- 
spectable Eomans  in  the  Imperial  times.  The  deputy,  or  pro- 
consul,* sends  for  Barnabas  and  Saul,  desiring  to  hear  the 
word  of  Gfod.  Elymas  endeavours  to  counteract  their  influ- 
ence, and  is  reproved  by  Saul  and  afflicted  with  blindness  "  for 
a  season."     The  proconsul  becomes  a  believer. 

From  this  moment  the  apostle  is  uniformly  called  Paul^ 
as  up  to  this  time  he  has  been  uniformly  SatU,  the  transition 
being  marked  by  the  historian,  at  ver.  9,  by  using  both  names  : 
**  Saul,  who  is  also  Paul**  It  is  a  matter  of  curious  conjecture 
to  decide  why  this  change  was  made,  and  why  just  at  this 
tima  Some  think  he  bore  both  names  from  childhood.  The 
one  being  Hebrew,  and  the  other  Eoman,  with  only  the  differ- 
ence of  the  first  letter,  it  is  very  credible  that  Uie  Bomans 
among  whom  he  mixed  might,  even  involuntarily,  give  him 
the  name  they  were  most  used  to  pronounce.  It  is  not  im- 
probable that  he  might,  if  already  called  by  the  one  name  by 
his  old  Jewish  Mends,  and  the  other  more  commonly  by  his 
new  Grentile  associates,  deliberately  prefer  the  latter  when  he 
is  now  setting  forth  as  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles ;  and  it  is  also 
possible  that  a  delicate  compliment  may  have  been  designed 

*  The  Roman  prorinces  were  at  this  time  of  two  ordera,  Imperial  and 
(tonsillar.  To  the  former  olass,  the  emperor  aent  a  Prator  aa  militaiy 
goyemor,  to  remain  daring  his  pleaaore ;  to  the  latter,  the  senate  nominated 
a  Proconsttl  as  ciyic  goyemor  for  the  year.  Angnstua  had  taken  into  his 
own  hands  for  military  goyemment  the  most  disturbed  proyinoes,  and  giyen 
the  quieter  ones  to  the  senate.  Many  re-adjustments  were  afterwards  made. 
The  older  eommentators  (GrotiaB  among  them),  belieying  Cypms  to  have 
been  an  imperial  proyince,  supposed  that  Luke  had  made  a  mistake,  thoogh 
a  pardonable  one,  in  calling  Sergius  Panlus  dvdviraroc,  or  prooonsul.  But 
a  Qreek  coin  has  been  found,  of  the  reign  of  Claudius,  bearing  the  inscrip- 
tion KVTpiktv  (of  the  Cyprians),  and  dv^viraroc  u  the  title  of  the  goyenor 
Proclus,  who  succeeded  Sergius  Paulus  (see  Manh*s  Lectures  on  the  Authen- 
ticity, &0.,  zxyi).  And  all  the  time  it  was  dear,  on  a  earefol  reading  of 
Dio  Cassius,  that  Augustus,  who  in  the  first  instance  retained  Cyprus  as  an 
imperial  provinoe,  had  afterwards  giyen  it  and  Gtalatia  to  the  senate  in 
exchange  for  DalmatiA.  Luke's  designation, ' '  prooonsul,"  is  therefore  quite 
right ;  and  this  minute  exaetnees  sustains  the  daim  of  the  writer  of  the 
book  of  Acts  to  haye  been  oontemporaiy  with  the  events. 
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by  him  towards  the  proconBol  of  Cyprus,  in  using  the  name 
of  his  distinguished  conyert  as  his  own.  At  all  events,  he  is 
Paul  the  Apostle  uniformly  from  this  time  in  the  book  of 
Acts,  and  in  all  his  own  Epistles,  which  were  all  written  sub* 
sequently  to  this  journey  through  Cyprus. 

13.  From  Paphos  in  Cyprus,  Paul  and  his  friends  sail  across 
to  Pamphylia  (on  the  S.  coast  of  what  we  now  call  Asia  Minor), 
the  province  a^oining  Cilicia  to  the  W.  At  Perga,  a  town 
in  this  province,  John  Mark  faint-heartedly  leaves  them  and 
returns  to  Jerusalem.  14.  Paul  and  Barnabas  travel  inland 
to  Antioch  in  Pisidia,*  where  Paul  (being  invited  to  do  so) 
speaks  in  the  Jewish  synagogue.  His  address,  reported  in 
this  chapter,  is  quite  in  the  style  of  those  of  Peter  and  Stephen 
in  the  earlier  chapters,  expounding  Christianity  as  the  destined 
fulfilment  of  Judaism.  The  service  being  over,  they  were 
urgently  requested  to  preach  the  same  words  again  the  next 
sabbath  (or  rather  between  that  and  the  next  sabbatht).  They 
conversed,  accordingly,  with  native  Jews  and  proselytes ;  and 
^  the  next  sabbath-day  came  almost  the  whole  city  together 
to  hear  the  word  of  God."  Whether  Gentiles  were  among  the 
audience,  or  whether  the  apostle's  doctrine  of  equal  religious 
privileges  for  Jew  and  Gentile  was  the  sole  cause  of  offence, 
the  more  exclusive  Jews  now  oppose  Paul ;  and  he  and  his 
companion  thereupon  take  their  ground  independently  of  the 
synagogue : — 46,  47  :  '^Then  Paul  and  Barnabas  waxed  bold, 
and  said.  It  was  necessary  that  the  word  of  GkMi  should  first 
have  been  spoken  to  you :  but  seeing  ye  put  it  from  you,  and 
judge  yourselves  unworthy  of  everlasting  life,  lo,  we  turn  to 
the  Grentilea  For  so  hath  the  Lord  commanded  us,  saying,  I 
have  set  thee  to  be  a  light  of  the  Gentiles,  that  thou  shouldest 

•  The  Antiochg  were  very  numerous.  Thia  **  Antioch  in  Pigidia**  must 
not  be  confounded  with  the  Antioch  in  Syria,  from  which  Paul  and  Bamabaa 
aet  ontw  The  Syrian  capital  ia  always  aimply  Ahtiooh  when  apoken  of  in 
the  New  Teetainentw     Piaidian  Antioch  waa  a  Boman  colony. 

+  "Betwixt  and  the  next  sabbath,**  ia  a  familar  English  phrase  nearly 
equivalent.  The  Beceived  Text  makes  the  OefUUe$  request  this ;  but  Gries- 
baeh*a  haa  nothing  about  Qentilea.  There  were  **  religious  proselytes**  there 
(ver.  48) ;  that  is^  Gentile  converts  or  Hellenist  Jews ;  and,  on  the  following 
■abfaath,  even  Gentiles  seem  to  have  also  obtruded  into  the  synagogue,  to 
the  great  horror  of  aealous  Jews. 
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be  for  salvation  unto  the  ends  of  the  earth."  The  Gentiles 
receive  this  decision  with  enthusiasm,  and  the  word  is  pub- 
lished "  tliroughout  all  the  region."  The  Jews  prevail,  how- 
ever, in  driving  the  apostles  out  of  the  city ;  who,  emblemar 
tically  of  their  independent  and  high  purpose,  "shake  off 
the  dust  of  their  feet  against  them,"  and  proceed  to  Iconium. 
This  and  the  next  two  towns  were  in  Lycaonia,  the  central 
province  of  Asia  Minor,  north  of  Cilicia,  and  separated  from 
it  by  Mount  Taurus.  Ch.  xiv.  1.  At  Iconium,  they  went  first 
into  the  Jewish  synagogue ;  many,  both  Jews  and  Greeks, 
believed,  and  "they  abode  there  long;"  but  the  unbelieving 
Jews  stirred  up  the  Grentiles,  and  the  apostle  and  his  com- 
panion quietly  retreated  to  Lystra  and  Derbe.  There  is  no 
mention  of  a  synagogue  in  either  of  these  towns,  and  their 
audience  seems  to  have  been  chiefly  composed  of  Gentiles.* 
A  cripple  among  the  audience  is  healed  by  Paul ;  whereupon 
these  heathens  cry  out,  "  The  gods  are  come  down  to  us  in  the 
likeness  of  men."  They  call  Barnabas  Jupiter  (no  doubt  the 
larger  and  handsomer  man  of  the  two),  and  Paul  Mercuiy,  as 
being  "  the  chief  speaker ;"  and  the  priest  of  Jupiter  comes 
out  with  oxen  and  garlands  to  offer  sacrifice  to  them.  That 
most  eloquent,  unpremeditated  address  was  then  hurriedly 
spoken  to  them  by  Paul,  yet  scarcely  availed  to  restrain  the 
idolatrous  demonstration  :  ''  Sirs,  why  do  ye  these  things  % 
We  also  are  men  of  like  passions  with  you,  and  preach  unto 
you  that  ye  should  turn  from  these  vanities  unto  the  living 
Grod,  which  made  heaven,  and  earth,  and  the  sea,  and  all 
tilings  that  are  therein  :  who  in  times  past  suffered  all  nations 
to  walk  in  their  own  ways ;  nevertheless,  he  left  not  himself 
without  witness,  in  that  he  did  good,  and  gave  us  rain  from 
heaven,  and  fruitful  seasons,  filling  our  hearts  with  food  and 
gladness."  19.  But  the  persecutors  from  Antioch  and  Iconium 
still  follow  the  steps  of  our  apostle ;  and  he  is  severely  stoned 

*  Bat  doabtlen  there  were  aome  Jews  in  theie  plaoea,  and  it  is  probable 
that  Timothy  was  among  Paul's  hearers ;  for,  on  Paul's  second  jonzney 
thither  (Acts  xn.  1),  he  took  Timothy  away  with  him  thence, — ''the  son 
of  a  certain  woman  which  was  a  Jewess  and  belieTed,  but  his  father  was  a 
Greek ;  who  was  well  reported  of  by  the  brethren  that  were  at  lustra  and 
Iconium.'* 
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at  Lystra  by  the  same  ignorant  multitude  who  just  before 
would  have  worshiped  him.  He  goes  on,  however,  to  Derbe, 
Barnabas  still  accompanying ;  and  haying  preached  the  Gospel 
there  and  made  many  disciples,  they  return  the  way  they  had 
come,  and  appoint  elders  to  preside  over  the  church  in  each 
place,  Lystra,  Iconium,  Antioch,  Perga;  thence  they  go  to 
Attalia,  on  the  coast,  and  sail  to  the  Syrian  Antioch,  '*  from 
whence  they  had  been  commended  to  the  grace  of  Grod  for 
the  work  which  they  had  now  fulfilled.*'  They  report  to  the 
assembled  church  "how  God  had  opened  the  door  of  faith 
unto  the  Gentiles.  And  there  they  abode  long  time  with  the 
disciples."   This  ends  the  first  missionary  journey  of  St  PauL 

The  ''Council  of  JenucUem,''  AD.  50  or  51. — ^The  question 
of  the  continued  obligation  of  the  Jewish  Law  upon  Christians, 
and  of  the  necessity  of  Gentile  converts  submitting  to  it»  was 
not  finally  settled  by  Petei^s  vision.  Long-established  ideas 
are  not  so  easily  parted  witL  Many  Jewish  Christians  con- 
tinued to  believe  the  Law  obligatory,  not  only  upon  themselves, 
but  upon  the  Gentile  believers  too.  And  while  Antioch  was 
the  centre  of  Paul's  mission  to  the  Gentiles,  many  of  the  bre* 
thren  at  Jerusalem  looked  with  dissatisfaction  upon  their  free 
admission  into  the  Christian  church.  So,  on  the  return  of 
Paul  and  Barnabas  to  Antioch,  they  found  a  formidable  con- 
troversy awaiting  them,  which  Paul  had  ever  afterwards  to 
wage,  by  letter  as  well  as  in  person,  throughout  his  ministry. 
It  is  the  key  to  lus  letters  to  the  Galatians  and  Romans  espe- 
cially. 

CIl  XV.  1.  "  Certain  men  who  had  come  down  from  Jeru- 
salem were  teaching  the  brethren  and  saying.  Except  ye  be 
circumcised  after  the  manner  of  Moses,  ye  cannot  be  saved." 

After  "  no  little  dissension  and  disputation"  at  Antioch,  it 
was  agreed  to  send  Paul  and  Barnabas  and  others*  ''to  Jeru- 
salem to  the  apostles  and  elders  about  this  question."  On 
their  way  through  Phenice  and  Samaria,  they  caused  great  joy 
by  declaring  the  conversion  of  the  Gentiles ;  and  on  arriving 
at  Jerusalem,  they  gave  an  account,  before  the  apostles,  the 

*  Titii%  a  Gkntile  oonYert,  was  one  of  thcM  others  (GaL  ii  1). 
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elders  and  the  chuibh,  of  their  late  successful  mission  among 
the  Gentiles.  It  was,  as  we  might  expect,  the  converted 
Pharisees  (ver.  5)  who  insisted  upon  the  necessity  of  imposing 
the  Law  upon  the  Gentile  believers.  The  apostles  and  eldeis 
being  assembled,  Peter  told  over  again  how  God  had  bidden 
him  preach  to  the  GrentUes,  and  deprecated  the  idea  of  putting 
**  a  yok^  upon  the  neck  of  the  disciples,  which  (he  said)  neither 
our  fathers  nor  we  were  able  to  bear."  Then  Paul  and  Bar- 
nabas having  given  their  narrative  amid  marked  silence  and 
attention,  James,*  in  a  very  conciliatory  manner,  fortifies 
Peter's  argument  by  quoting  various  prophetic  allusions  to  the 
Gentiles,  and  suggests  to  the  meeting,  "  not  to  trouble*'  those 
Gentiles  who  are  turned  to  God,  but  merely  to  urge  them  to 
^abstain  from  pollutions  of  idols,  and  from  fornication,  and 
firom  things  strangled,  and  from  blood," — those  heathen  prao 
tices  which  were  most  offensive  at  once  to  Jewish  feelings  and 
to  the  purity  of  both  Jewish  and  Christian  worship.t  This 
suggestion  was  adopted  and  embodied  in  a  very  kindly  letter 

*  This  is  James  the  Leo,  or  Younger,  "the  Lord's  brother**  (ooosin  I), 
"the  son  of  Alpheus,"  as  he  is  Tarionsly  called  in  Scripture ;  ''James  the 
Just,*'  in  ecclesiastical  history.  He  seems  to  haye  been  the  president  of 
the  apostles. 

f  That  a  sin  against  morality  is  here  classed  wit.h  offences  against  the 
ritual  law  of  Moses,  is  a  sad  record  of  the  &ct  that  it  was  almost  uniformly 
oonnected  with  the  ritual  of  idolatrous  ceremonies  in  heathen  temples  ! 
Here  is  one  of  those  points  of  contrast  which  proclaim  the  Jewish  ceremo- 
nialism to  have  been  divine  in  its  origin  and  elcTating  in  its  influence. 

St  Paul  alludes  to  this  deliberation  in  GaL  ii.  1 — 10,  where  he  speaks 
with  great  warmth  in  defence  of  the  freedom  of  the  Gbntiles,  and  with 
Btiong  indignation  towards  "false  brethren.**  James,  Cephas  and  John, 
he  says,  agreed  thenceforth  to  preach  to  the  Jews,  while  he  and  Barnabas 
should  to  the  Gentiles,  the  latter  promising  to  remember  the  poor  Christians 
in  Judea.  In  the  following  yerses  he  mentions  an  incident  not  named  in 
the  Acts,  and  not  very  creditable  to  Peter's  consistency : 

"But  when  Peter  was  come  to  Antioch,  I  withstood  him  to  the  fiue, 
because  he  was  to  be  blamed.  For  before  that  certain  came  from  James, 
he  did  eat  with  the  Gentiles ;  but  when  they  were  come,  he  withdrew  and 
separated  himself,  fearing  them  which  were  of  the  circumcision.  And  the 
other  Jews  dissembled  likewise  with  him  ;  insomuch  that  Barnabas  also  was 
canied  away  with  their  dissimulation.  But  when  I  saw  that  they  walked 
oot  uprightly  according  to  the  truth  of  the  Gospel,  I  said  unto  Peter  before 
them  all.  If  thou,  being  a  Jew,  Uyest  after  the  manner  of  Qentilos^  and  not 
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to  the  Gentile  brethren  in  Antioch,  Syria  and  Cilicia ;  while 
Judas,  Bumamed  Barsabas,  and  Silas,  *^  chief  men  among  the 
brethren,**  were  commissioned  to  accompany  Paul  and  Barnabas 
to  Antioch,  and  explain  the  matter  further  by  word  of  mouth* 
^  Being  prophets  also  themselves,  they  exhort  the  brethren 
and  confirm  them.**  Silas  remains  at  Antioch  (34)  when  the 
rest  of  the  deputation  returns  home. 

Second  journey  of  St  Paul  from  Antioch  Ctoiih  Silcu  and 
Timothy),  A.D.  51.— Ch.  xv.  36.  "After  some  days,**  Paul 
proposes  to  Barnabas  to  re-visit  their  newly-formed  churches 
in  Asia  Minor.  But,  on  Barnabas  proposing  to  take  Mark 
with  them  (who  seems  to  have  come  from  Jerusalem  with  this 
purpose),  Paul  would  not  consent^  on  account  of  his  recent 
desertion ;  so  they  separate,*  and  Barnabas  sets  off  with  Mark 
for  Cyprus,  while  Paul,  with  Silas  for  his  companion,  takes 
the  reverse  direction  through  Syria  and  Cilicia,  among  his 
earliest  churches  (to  which  the  Jerusalem  letter  is  addressed), 
and  so  to  Derbe  and  Lystra,  of  his  later  planting.  Here 
(xvi  1)  he  finds  his  young  convertf  Timothy,  whom,  as  the 
son  of  a  mixed  Jewish  and  Greek  marriage,  he  now  circumcises, 
with  a  view  to  conciliate  the  Jews  in  those  parts.  Having 
travelled  through  Phrygia  and  Galatia,  and  being  forbidden 
by  the  Holy  Spirit  to  preach  in  the  province  of  Asia,  and  also 

MB  do  the  Jews,  why  compelleit  thou  the  Qentiles  to  live  as  do  the  Jews  ?" 
(Gal.  ii.  11—14). 

How  soon  after  the  meetiiig  at  Jemflalem  this  visit  of  Peter's  to  Antioch 
occurred,  is  donbtfuL  Perhaps  before  Paul's  second  journey.  That  no  per- 
manent ill-will  resulted  between  these  two  distinguished  men  is  plain,  how- 
ever, from  Peter's  mention  of  Paul  (2  Pet.  iii.  15)  as  ''our  beloved  brother,*' 
and  is  characteristic  of  the  candour  with  which  he  could  confess  himself  to 
have  been  in  the  wrong. 

*  If  the  dispute  at  Antioch  between  Peter  and  Paul  had  only  just 
occurred,  in  which  "Barnabas  also  was  carried  away  with  the  dissimula- 
tion," this  would  further  explain  the  occasion  of  his  separation  from  PauL 
!We  have  no  record  of  Barnabas  from  this  time,  but  a  kindly  allusion  to  him 
CO  Pkral's  part  five  or  six  years  after  (1  Cor.  ix.  6). 

f  "My  own  son  in  the  faith"  (1  Tim.  i.  2);  "My  dearly  beloved  sen" 
(2  Tim.  i.  2).  He  had  probably  been  converted  on  Paul's  previous  visit  to 
Lystea. 
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in  Biihynia,  they  pass  by  Mysia  to  Troas.*  Here  Paul  has 
a  yision  directing  him  to  cross  over  to  Macedonia,  and  the 
Christian  mission  is  planted  accordingly,  for  the  fizst  time,  in 
Europe.  Luke  apparently  joins  them  at  Troas,  as  the  narrar 
tive  here  assumes  the  first  personal  form  (ver.  10) :  "  We 
endeavoured  to  go  into  Macedonia,**  &c  A  fair  wind  carries 
them  "  with  a  straight  course"  in  two  days  past  Samothrace 
to  Neapolis,  whence  they  have  a  few  miles  only  to  travel  to 
Philippi,  "  the  chief  t  city  of  that  part  of  Macedonia,  and  a 
Eoman  colony."  The  Jews  in  Philippi  are  few ;  they  have 
no  synagogue,  but  a  "  place  of  prayer,"  outside  the  city,  by  a 
river-side,  where  Paul  and  his  companions  meet  a  company 
of  Jewish  women  on  the  sabbath.  Among  them  was  one 
named  Lydia,  from  Thyatira  j:  in  Asia,  a  seller  of  the  cele- 
brated purple  dye,  who  "  was  baptized  and  her  household," 
and  who  hospitably  constrained  the  apostle  and  his  companions 
to  stay  at  her  house.  An  unfortunate  insane  girl  (apparently 
a  slave),  whom  the  Jews  would  have  called  a  demoniac,  but 
who  in  this  Grseco-Boman  city  is  described  as  ^'  possessed  with 
a  spirit  of  Python"  (or  Apollo),  and  whose  strange,  but  often 
shrewd,  utterances  were  received  for  oracles  (as  has  often  been 

*  AU  these  names  denote  parte  of  what  we  now  call  Ana  Minor,  Phrjfgia 
was  a  vague  term  for  the  central  part»  and  included  OcUatia,  so  called  from 
its  population  being  chiefly  Gauls.  Asia  means  the  Roman  province  so 
called,  comprising  the  whole  west  or  £gean  coast,  and  reaching  inland  till 
it  meets  Bithifnia  lying  on  the  Propontis  and  Euxine,  the  yague  borders  of 
Phrygia  in  the  centre,  Pindia  next  southward,  and  Pamphylia  on  the 
Levant  coast.  Mysia  was  the  old  name  of  the  north  jiart  of  this  province 
of  Ada,  which  included  also  the  old  Lydia  and  Caria.  Troas  (which  also 
denoted  the  north-west  comer  around  old  Troy,  "the  Troad")  is  here  the 
sea-port  town,  Alexandria  Troas  more  properly,  somewtiat  south  of  old  Troy. 

t  'WpiliTti  Hie  fUpiBoe  r^c  fuuttdoviae  woXig,  literally,  the  Jirst  city. 
Amphipolis  was  the  capital  of  that  part  of  Macedonia ;  so  some  take  it  to 
mean  the  first  city  Paid  came  to ;  but  that,  again,  was  Neapolis.  A  very 
tempting  conjectural  reading  is,  «y>wriyc  fupUoct  "a  city  of  the  first  part 
of  Macedonia,"  for  this  part  was  called  Macedonia  prima.  Or  (if  we  keep 
the  common  reading)  we  must  translate  it  "  a  chief  city.**  Luke's  exact- 
ness need  not  be  questioned,  at  any  rate. 

t  Was  her  oonversion  the  first  seed  for  the  growth  of  the  Qospel  in  her 
own  city,  when  she  returned  home  f  Thyatira  was  one  of  the  seven  chdrehes 
of  Asia,  in  Aer.  L  11,  of  which  the  New  Testament  tells  us  nothing  men. 
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the  case  witH  sucli  persons  among  the  illiterate  in  many 
countries),  to  the  no  small  gain  of  her  owners, — ^foUows  the 
apostles'  company  day  after  day,  crying  out^  "  These  men  are 
the  servants  of  the  Most  High  God,  which  shew  unto  us  the 
way  of  salvation."  Paul  cures  her  disordered  mind  by  com- 
manding the  spirit,  in  the  name  of  Jesus,  to  come  out  of  her. 
'^  Her  masters,"  enraged  at  the  loss  of  their  wicked  gains,  drag 
Paul  and  Silas*  before  the  propraetors,  and  charge  thom  with 
introducing  unlawful  Jewish  customs.  They  are  summarily 
scourged  and  imprisoned ;  but  while,  at  midnight,  they  sing 
praises  to  Grod,  the  prison  doors  are  miraculously  opened  and 
all  its  inmates  set  free.  The  jailor  (who  was  responsible  mth 
his  life  for  their  safe  custody)  attempts  suicide  (like  a  real 
Boman  in  such  a  case) ;  but  Paul  restrains  him  by  that  com* 
manding  moral  power  which  he  often  shewed,  and  tells  him 
they  are  not  going  to  escape.  The  jailor  is  converteii,  with 
all  his  household.  In  the  morning,  the  proprietors,  on  being 
informed  by  the  jailor  of  what  had  happened,  sent  the  lictors 
to  set  the  prisoners  free.  But  Paul,  now  hinting  his  Eoman 
citizenship,  to  the  great  alarm  of  the  magistrates,  refuses  to 
be  thus  '^  thrust  out  privily ;"  and  the  propraetors  come  apo- 
logetically in  person  and  beg  them  to  leave  the  city.f  They 
do  so  at  their  early  leisure, j:  after  again  visiting  the  brethren 
at  the  house  of  Lydia. 

Ch.  zviL  1.   Passing  through  Amphipolis  and  Apollonia^ 

*  Lake  and  Timothy  were  probably  lea  eonspicnona,  or  perhape  not  with 
them  at  the  veiy  time  of  the  miiade. 

i*  If  it  is  aaked,  why  Paul  did  not  aaaert  his  citizeDBhip  to  prevent  the 
illegal  scouxging  (as  on  a  later  occasion  at  Jerusalem  he  did),  the  obyions 
answer  is,  that  Silas  was  not  a  Boman  citizen,  and  Paul  was  too  generous 
to  desert  his  friend.  He  might  speak  roundly  of  Eoman  citizens  (in  the 
plural)  having  been  beaten  illegally,  bat  could  not  have  said,  We  are  Boman 
citizens,  to  prevent  the  infliction. 

t  Paul,  Silas  and  Timothy,  that  is.  Lake,  apparently,  stays  behind, 
the  narrative  dropping  again  into  the  third  person,  and  becoming  less 
minute  and  vivid  than  in  the  visit  to  Philippi.  He  seems  to  have  joined 
Paul  again  at  Philippi  on  his  third  journey  (zx.  5),  where  the  narrative 
says  tve  and  us  again.  Did  he  consolidate  the  church  at  Philippi  mean- 
while !  or  return  to  Troas  ?  or  travel  in  his  own  professional  career  t  or  as 
missionary  of  the  Qospel  ?    (See  Conybeare  and  Howson,  I.  834.) 
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tHey  come  to  Thessalonica^  ''where  was  a  synagogue  of  the 
Jews,"  implying  that  there  was  not  in  the  other  two  plaoea 
Jews  were  very  numerous  in  Thessalonica.  It  was  the  capital 
of  Macedonia  Secunda,  and  the  most  populous  and  commercial 
place  in  the  whole  province.*  Here  Paul  and  Silas  addressed 
the  Jews  first,  for  three  successive  sabbaths,  especially  ex- 
plaining the  death  and  resurrection  of  the  Messiah.  Some 
Jews  believed ;  "devout  Greeks"!  more  numerously ;  and  of 
•*  the  chief  women  not  a  few ;"— Jewish  wives,  possibly,  of 
some  of  the  leading  men  in  the  city.  There  is  nothing  more 
said  about  Gentile  converts  here ;  but,  from  1  Thess.  i  9,  we 
learn  that  the  Thessalonian  church  was  principally  composed 
of  Gentiles,  and  the  reception  of  these  Gentiles  may  probably 
explain  what  now  happened.  For  the  unbelieving  Jews  raised 
a  riot  and  attacked  the  house  of  Jason, j:  where  they  expected 
to  find  Paul  and  Silas ;  tiiey  bring  Jason  to  bail  before  the 
rulers  ;§  and  the  brethren  prevail  upon  the  apostles  to  go  for* 
ward  to  Berea. 

11.  The  Berean  Jews  are  applauded  for  their  diligent  search- 
ing of  the  Scriptures  and  investigation  into  the  claims  of  the 
alleged  Christ  Many  of  them  consequently  believed ;  and 
not  a  few  Greek  women  of  high  rank,  and  men  also.  But 
the  Thessalonian  Jews  follow  the  apostle's  steps  and  excite 
the  mob ;  so  that  the  brethren  thought  it  prudent  to  send 
Paul  away.  He  embarked,  probably,  from  some  neighbouring 
sea-port  for  Athens  (14) ;  or  he  may  have  taken  the  direction 
of  the  sea  coast  by  land.  Silas  and  Timothy  are  to  join  him 
at  Athens ;  but,  while  he  is  waiting  for  their  arrival,  his  ardent 
ceal  cannot  restrain  itself  in  the  view  of  the  countless  forms 

*  The  modem  Greece  and  South  Turkey  (from  Mount  HiBmuB  southward) 
WB8  diYided  into  three  Roman  proyincee,  namely,  Macedonia  in  the  north- 
east, niyricam  north-west,  and  Achaia  in  the  south,  the  last  heing  nearly 
identical  with  the  present  kingdom  of  Greece.  Macedonia  was  divided  into 
prtmo,  ieetmda,  terUa  and  qwxrUk, 

+  It  18  a  question  whether  these  were  proselytes  to  Judaism,  or  simply 
non-idolatrous  Gentiles^  like  Cornelius  the  centurion. 
t  Possibly  a  kinsman,  or  tribesman,  of  PauL     See  Bom.  xtL  21. 

§  voKirdpxau  The  politarohs.  Thessalonica  was  a  free  city,  and  its 
magistrates  were  nather  prooonsnli  nor  proprsBtors. 
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of  idolatiy  raised  on  all  hands  to  gods  known  (as  supposed) 
and  unknown.  The  Athenians  had  the  reputation,  among 
Greek  writers,  and  also  with  Josephus,  of  heing  the  most  reli- 
gious of  the  Greeks  (cirac&vdroc) ;  and  Paul  tells  them  (when, 
after  many  private  discussions  with  Jews,  deyout  persons,  and 
any  that  met  him  in  the  Agora,  he  was  brought  before  the 
Areopagitic  Council)  that  he  observes  their  ^  carefulness  in 
religion"*  (^hiviiaifAOPi^ipoi),  His  noble  and  well-known 
speech  in  the  presence  of  Stoics  and  Epicureans,  Judges  of  the 
Areopagus,  Greeks  of  all  classes,  and  Jews,  seems  to  have 
been  cut  short  by  the  impatience  of  some  who  scoffed  when 
he  talked  of  "  the  resurrection  of  the  dead.''  One  of  the 
Areopagite  judges,  Dionysius,  however,  became  a  Christian, 
and  a  woman  named  Damaris  and  others ;  but  we  hear  no- 
thing more  in  the  New  Testament  about  the  church  at  Athens ; 
and  the  Gospel  seems,  as  a  general  rule,  to  have  taken  deeper 
root  in  the  more  active  mercantile  populations,  than  in  this 
city  of  philosophy  and  art  Its  next  scene  is  a  commercial 
place. 

Ch.  xviii  1.  Paul  goes  from  Athens  to  Corinth,  then  the 
capital  of  the  province  of  Achaia,  and  a  Eoman  colony, — a 
place  of  great  trade,  having  been  rapidly  rebuilt  since  its 
destruction  by  Mummius,  and  peopled  by  a  mixed  population 
of  Greeks,  Jews  and  Eomana  Here  he  meets  Aquila,  a  Jew 
of  Pontus  (south-east  coast  of  the  Euxine  Sea),  and  Pnscilla 
his  wife,  who  have  been  driven  from  Rome  by  the  decree  of 
Claudius  against  the  Jews.t  They  are  tent-makers  by  trade, 
like  Paul,  and  he  resides  and  works  with  them,  attending 
the  synagogue  every  sabbath,  and  persuading  both  Jews  and 
Greeks.  Aquila  and  Priscilla  become,  apparently,  his  con- 
verts at  this  time.  Silas  and  Timothy  rejoin  him  here.  The 
Jews  violently  opposing,  he  "  goes  to  the  Gentiles.*'  A  pro- 
selyte named  Justus  (the  name  arguing  him  a  Boman)  opened 
his  house,  which  "joined  hard  to  the  synagogue,**  for  the 

*  Conybeare  and  Howaon,  I.  889.  Perhaps  "tendeney  to  sopentition** 
was  gently,  though  not  offensiTely,  hinted  in  the  phraae  naed  by  FtaL  (See 
ChritHan  Reformer,  Nov.  1847.) 

.  t  A.D.  52  probably.  They  are  at  Rome  again  when  Paul  writes  to  the 
ehorch  there  {xfi,  8),  A.D.  68. 
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apostle's  pleaching.  Crispus,  the  head  of  the  synagogae,  is 
converted,  with  his  family.  The  Lord,  in  a  vision,  assoies 
Paul  that  he  has  much  people  in  Corinth ;  and  the  apostle 
stays  there  a  year  and  a  hali^  teaching  the  word  of  God  among 
them.*  We  cannot  doubt  that  his  labours  and  those  of  his 
companions  extended  to  many  other  towns  of  Achaia,  from  its 
metropolis.  Gallio,  brother  of  the  philosopher  Seneca,  was 
proconsul  at  that  time  (ver.  12),  a  man  of  singular  virtae^ 
just  and  humane,  while  easy-tempered.  The  Jews  brought 
Paul  before  him  on  the  charge  of  *'  persuading  men  to  worship 
Grod  contrary  to  the  Mosaic  Law."  Gallio  at  once  refuses  to 
interfere  in  a  matter  of  '*  words  and  names  and  the  Jewish 
Law,"  and  rightly  and  clearly  defines  his  own  office  to  be  the 
redress  of  wrong  and  wickedness.  The  disoomfiture  of  these 
Jewish  plaintifGs  was  matter  of  amusement  to  the  Greek  spec- 
tators, who  took  8o8thenes,t  the  chief  of  the  synagogue,  and 
beat  him  before  the  very  judgment-seat,  Gallio  not  interfering. 
Prom  Corinth  (that  is,  from  its  port  Cenchrea),  the  apostle 
sails,  with  Aquila  and  PrisciUa,  for  Ephesus,  the  capital  of 
the  province  of  Asia,  Paul  himself  meaning  to  attend  an 
approaching  festival  at  Jerusalem.  At  Cenchrea,  either  he^ 
or  Aquila  more  likely  (for  the  construction  is  ambiguousX 
ends  a  voluntary  vow,  something  like  that  of  the  Kazirite,  by 
cutting  his  hair,  which  during  the  vow  had  been  allowed  to 
grow  long.  Here  we  lose  sight  of  Silas ;  whether  left  behind 
at  Corinth,  or  whether  (as  some  think)  he  accompanied  Paul 
to  Jerusalem  and  stayed  there,  the  narrative  does  not  say.| 
Tradition  idly  makes  him  to  have  been  the  first  bishop  of 

*  Here  the  two  letten  to  the  ThesBAloniaiu  were  written ;  and  in  the 
greetings  of  both  of  them,  the  names  of  Silas  and  Timothy  are  nnited  with 
that  of  FHuL  From  1  Thess.  iii.  1—^,  it  appears  that  while  Panl  was 
alone  at  Athens,  he  had  oommissioned  Timothy  to  go  hack  to  Thowalonica 
'<  to  establish  and  oomfort  them  in  the  faith/*  On  Timothy's  retnm  to  him 
at  Corinth,  the  fint  letter  to  the  Thessalonians  ia  written,  and  the  aeooad 
a  few  months  later. 

+  It  is  poosible,  but  by  no  means  oertain,  that  this  is  the  Sosthenes 
named  as  a  Christian  brother  afterwards  (in  1  Cor.  L  1),  as  being  with 
Paul  at  Bphesos. 

t  Silas  (SilTanns  is  the  same  name)  is  afterwarda  the  bearer  of  Petal's 
Pint  Bpistle  to  the  Christians  in  Asia  Minor  (1  Pet  y.  12). 
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Corinth.  Timothy  is  at  Ephesns  in  ch.  xix.  22 ;  whence  it 
is  &ir  to  conclude  that  he  sailed  with  the  party  from  Cenchiea. 
Arrived  at  Ephesus,  Paul  visits  the  synagogue  and  reasons 
with  the  Jews ;  he  is  pressed  to  stay,  and  promises  to  return 
after  the  approaching  festival  He  re-embarks  (perhaps  in 
the  same  vessel)  for  Csesarea;  and  we  are  then  merely  in- 
formed that,  '^  when  he  had  landed  in  Csesarea  and  gone  up 
and  saluted  the  church,  he  went  to  Antioch"  (ver.  22).  It 
may  be  doubted  whether  he  even  reached  Jerusalem  at  all ; 
and  some  suppose  that,  on  landing  at  Csesarea,  he  found  him- 
self too  late  for  the  feast,  and  so  went  straight  to  Antioch. 
"  Q<me  tip,"  may  be  translated,  ^gcfM  cuhoref^  and  the  church 
which  he  saluted  would  then  be  that  of  Csesarea.  Any  how, 
we  have  no  account  of  his  going  to  Jerusalem ;  and  the  end 
of  his  second  missionary  journey  has  now  brought  him  back 
to  Antioch,  in  Syria,  whence  he  had  set  out. 

PauTs  third  Journey  from  AntUx^,  AD.  64. — Ch.  xviii  23. 
After  he  has  ''  spent  some  time"  there,  he  goes  over  all  the 
country  of  Galatia  and  Phrygia  in  order,  strengthening  the 
disciples,  and  so  to  Ephesus,  as  promised.  Here,  meanwhile 
(ver.  24),  a  representative  of  the  state  of  religion  in  a  distant 
but  most  important  part  of  the  world,  makes  his  appearance, — 
Apollos,  an  Alexandrian  Jew,  eloquent  and  mighty  in  the 
Scriptures,  who  has  been  instructed  in  the  way  of  the  Lord, 
but  knows  "  only  John's  baptism."  From  this  expression,  we 
need  not  suppose  that  he  knew  nothing  of  what  had  happened 
in  Palestine  since  the  preaching  of  John  the  Baptist ;  but  that, 
having  been  baptized  as  a  disciple  of  John,  he  had  not  been 
subsequently  baptized  as  a  Christian.  He  knew  no  baptism 
but  John's.  Kor  did  he  know  the  full  history  of  Christ's  life, 
death  and  resurrection.  Aquila  and  Priscilla  inform  him 
more  thoroughly,  and  his  zeal  becomes  the  more  lively.  He 
goes  to  Corinth,  with  letters  of  attestation  from  the  brethren 
at  Ephesus,  to  "water  what  Paul  had  planted,"  and  mightily 
convinces  the  Jews  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ. 

Ch.  xix.  1.  Apollos  has  just  left  Ephesus,  when  Paul 
arrives  and  finds  about  twelve  disciples  (perhaps  also  from 
Alexandria)  in  much  the  same  state  of  knowledge  as  Apolloa 
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lately  vras,  having  been  baptized  into  John's  baptism,  and  not 
having  heard  "whether  there  be  any  Holy  Spirit.'**  They 
are  more  fully  informed,  are  baptized  into  the  name  of  the 
Lord  Jesus,  and  receive  the  Holy  Spirit  8.  For  three  months 
Paul  preaches  at  Ephesus  in  the  synagogue  of  the  Jews ;  and 
then,  meeting  with  opposition,  turns  to  the  Gentiles,  who 
frequent  his  instructions  in  the  school  of  one  Tyrannu&  This 
he  does  for  two  year8,t  extending  his  instructions,  personally 
or  through  his  companions,  throughout  the  province  o£  AmoL 
11.  "Special  miracles"  having  been  wrought  throogb  the 
agency  of  Paul  (the  cure  of  sick  persons  by  handkerchief 
brought  from  him  is  partieularized^),  it  occurred  to  some  iti- 
nerant Jewish  exorcists  to  try  the  power  of  the  name  of  Jesus 
in  casting  out  demon&  The  madman  whom  they  so  abjured 
shrewdly  replied,  "  Jesus  I  know,  and  Paul  I  know  ;  but  who 
are  ye  f '  and  turned  furiously  upon  them,  to  the  irretrievable 
discredit  of  their  art  Many  magicians  publicly  burned  their 
books  and  confessed  the  cross.  21.  Paul  now  purposes  to  go 
through  Macedonia  and  Achaia,  and  thence  to  Jerusalem,  and 
expresses  an  intention,  or  else  a  presentiment,  that  he  must^ 
after  that,  see  Rome.  Timothy  and  Erastus  go  before  him 
into  Macedonia;  and  while  Paul  still  stays  for  a  season,  a 
great  tumult  occurs  in  Ephesus,  excited  by  Demetrius  the  sil- 
versmith, "  who  made  silver  shrines  for  Diana.*'    The  temple 

•  Or,  "whether  the  Holy  Spirit  has  been  given,"  d  wtTffia  dtytov  irir. 
So,  in  John  vii.  89,  ovirw  ydp  riv  irvtvfta  ayiov,  Ib  rightly  tnuulatad,  "for 
the  Holy  Spirit  was  not  yet  given." 

f  It  is  oonjectnred  that,  during  these  two  yean,  he  made  a  visit  of  a  few 
days  to  Corinth,  to  which  he  may  seem  to  allude  (2  Cor.  xii.  1-1).  Ships 
were  constantly  sailing  to  and  fro.  His  First  Bpistle  to  the  Corinthiaaf 
was  written  from  Bphesus.  It  has  also  been  supposed  that  during  these 
two  years  he  went  with  Titus  to  Crete,  leaving  Timothy  in  charge  at  Bphesus ; 
and  that  the  first  letter  to  Timothy  was  written  from  Crete,  and  that  to 
Titus  on  his  return  to  Bphesus.  (See  Belsham's  Bpistles  of  Paul)  But 
Conybeare  and  Howaon,  with  recent  critics  in  general,  aangn  a  later  date  ^ 
hoih  these  letters. 

t  It  is  ingeniously  conjectured  that  the  tpedaUy  of  these  was  designed 
to  shame  the  addictedness  of  the  Ephesians  to  the  arts  of  magic  and  sorceiy. 
But  it  is  not  clear  that  these  are  meant  as  the  special  miracles ;  they  may 
be  mentioned  as  illustrations  rather  of  the  overflowing  divine  eneigy  mani' 
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of  Diana  of  Ephesus  was  very  magnificent,  the  statue  of  thd 
goddess  very  ancient,  and  the  reputation  of  both  very  wide* 
spread  The  votaries  &om  all  parts,  no  doubt,  bought  Deme* 
trius's  little  silver  shrines  as  memorials.  He  sees  danger  to 
his  craft  in  the  doctrine  '^that  they  be  no  gods  which  are 
made  with  handa''  A  tumultuous  meeting  takes  place  in  the 
theatre.  Two  of  Paul's  companions  are  laid  hands  upon ;  and 
he  himself  is  only  restrained  from  following  (which  must  have 
been  to  his  almost  certain  destruction)  by  the  interference  of 
some  of  the  Asiarchs*  who  were  well-disposed  towards  him. 
In  the  theatre,  Alexander,  a  Jew  (possibly  the  same  Alexander, 
the  coppersmith,  mentioned  in  2  Tim.  iv.  14),  tries  to  ''make 
his  defence,"  no  doubt  wishing  to  clear  himself  and  his  coun- 
trymen of  all  responsibility  for  Paul's  doings ;  but  he  is  cried 
down.  At  last,  the  "town-clerk,"+  or  chancellor,  or  recorder, 
with  great  address,  appeases  the  meeting,  tells  Demetrius 
it  is  sessions'-time,  and  the  proconsuls  are  in  the  city,  ready 
to  settle  any  offences  against  the  law,  and  dismisses  the 


Ch.  XX.  1.  In  four  verses  we  are  briefly  told  that  Paul  left 
Ephesus  for  Macedonia, — ^went  over  those  parts, — gave  much 
exhortation, — came  into  Greece  (Achaia), — stayed  there  (we 
presume  at  Corinth  chiefly)  three  months, — and  was  about  to 
sail  for  Syria  (to  visit  Jerusalem,  as  before  proposed),  when 
a  plot  against  him  by  the  Jews  determined  him  to  return 
through  Macedonia^:  instead.      5.   Companions  both  from 

*  rcvlc  ^*i^v  &mapx&v,  the  deputies  from  the  towns  of  Asi»  to  rognkte 

the  games  and  shows  at  Ephesns,  now  going  on. 

t  ypafifAan^C'  Ephesus,  like  most  of  the  Qreek  cities,  wtm  allowed  by 
the  Romans  to  maintain  its  own  internal  government. 

t  Many  things  not  mentioned  by  Luke  in  the  history  are  assigned  to  this 
period  by  decisiye  passages  in  PauPs  Bpistles.  Prom  Ephesus,  on  the  way 
to  Macedonia,  he  went  by  Troas ;  and,  preaching  with  suooeas,  wonld  have 
stayed  there  longer,  but  was  anxious  to  meet  Titus,  who  was  bringing  him 
news  of  the  Corinthian  church,  and  who  met  him,  in  &ot,  when  he  had 
reached  Phiiippi,  in  Macedonia.  (See  2  Cor.  ii.  12,  18,  and  tiL  6.)  From 
Philippi  he  writes  his  second  letter  to  the  Corinthian  church,  and  sends  it 
by  Titus  (and  Luke  ?),  promising  shortly  to  oome  himself.  While  going  OTsr 
the  parts  about  Macedonia,  Paul  elsewhere  says  (Bom.  xv.  19)  that  he  had 
been  as  far  as  Illyricum  (the  conterminous  proYince).   At  Corinth  ("Aohaia 
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Greece  and  Asia  assemble  at  Philippi,  and  sail  in  two  differ- 
ent vessels  to  Troas.  The  time  of  the  year  was  that  of  the 
Passover,  and  the  feast  which  he  meant  to  keep  at  Jerusalem 
was  therefore  Pentecost  He  is  carrying  alms  from  Macedonia 
and  Achaia  for  the  poor  saints  at  Jerusalem.  (Here,  if  not 
before,  Luke  is  again  of  the  party,  as  the  forms  we  and  tu  re- 
appear.) At  Troas  they  spend  seven  days,  and  the  restoring 
miracle  upon  the  young  man  Eutychus  is  performed  Paul 
rejoins  the  sliip  at  Assos  (walking  across  the  promontory 
while  the  ship  rounds  it,  and  so,  probably,  gaining  that  last 
night's  meeting  with  the  church  at  Troas),  and  they  sail  on 
to  Miletus.  Unable,  for  want  of  time,  to  go  to  Ephesus, 
Paul  had  sent  for  the  elders  of  that  thriving  and  interesting 
church  to  meet  him  at  Miletus,  to  whom  he  gives  a  most 
affectionate  charge  to  pasture  the  Lord's*  church,  expressing 
his  clear  foreboding  of  bonds  and  imprisonment,  and  his  cer- 
tainty that  they  would  see  his  face  no  more.  With  most 
affectionate  and  pious  farewells  they  accompany  him  to  the 
ship,  which  lands  them  at  Patara  (near  the  south  of  AdaJ^ 
where  they  fortunately  meet  with  another  ship  just  sailing  for 
Tjre.  Ch.  xxL  4.  They  stay  seven  days  with  the  disciples 
whom  they  find  at  Tjre,  and  who  in  vain  implore  Paul  to 
desist  from  his  purpose  of  going  to  Jerusalem.  They  sail 
again  from  Tyre  to  Csesarea,  touching  at  Ptolemais  (Acre),  and 
saluting  the  brethren  there.  8.  At  Caesarea  they  are  received 
by  Philip  the  evangelist  (or  deacon,  see  ch.  vL  5),.  whose  four 
daughters  "  prophesy."  They  tarry  many  days  (the  prosjierous 
voyage  having  left  them  time  to  spare) ;  and  here  Agabus  (who 

for  three  months"),  it  u  pretty  well  agreed  th»t  he  wrote  the  Epistle  to  the 
Gal&tiaDS,  and  that  to  the  Romans.  He  stays  seven  days  at  Troas  on  his 
return  from  Macedonia,  to  take  advantage  of  the  "door  opened'*  to  bis 
preaching  in  that  place. 

*  Here  oocnrs  one  of  the  rety  few  yarioos  readings  that  have  any  doctrinal 
importance.  '<  The  Chorch  of  Ood  which  he  hath  parchaaed  with  his  own 
blood,"  is  corrected  by  Griesbach,  and  all  critical  editors  since  his  time,  into 
*'the  Church  rf  ike  Lord,''  in  accordance  with  all  the  best  MSS.  It  is 
mentioned  here  for  the  sake  of  stating  how  very  few  those  various  readings 
of  the  New  Testament  are  which  affect,  or  are  Uiought  to  affect,  any  matter 
of  distinct  Christian  beliel  There  are  not  more  than  half-a-doien  saeh, 
at  the  very  meet. 
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had  signified  the  dearth  in  ch.  xL  28)  emblematically  hints 
Paul's  imprisonment  by  the  Jews  of  Jerusalem.  But  Paul 
goes  bravely  forward. 

Favl  arretted  at  Jervsalem  and  tent  to  Rome, — Ch.  xxL  15. 
At  Jerusalem,  Paul  and  his  friends  are  gladly  received  by 
James  and  the  elders,  and  narrate  their  manifold  success 
among  the  Gentiles.  He  is  reminded  of  the  strong  prejudices 
prevaOing  among  the  Jewish  Christians  against  him,  and  con- 
sentSy  as  recommended,  to  shew  his  own  personal  observance 
of  the  Law  by  defi^jring  the  purification  charges  of  some  poor 
brethren  who  have  the  Naririte  vow  upon  them.  27.  Jews 
from  Asia,  knowing  that  he  was  in  the  temple,  and  having 
seen  Trophimus,  an  Ephesian,  with  him  in  the  city,  raised  a 
cry  that  he  had  brought  Greeks  into  the  temple  and  polluted 
it  They  violently  drag  him  forth,  and  are  only  prevented 
from  murdering  him  by  the  timely  intervention  of  the  Roman 
captain  with  his  soldiers,  who  apprehends  him  and  chains  him, 
thinking  he  is  an  Egyptian*  who  had  lately  caused  an  insur« 
lection,  and  is  astonished  when  he  hears  him  speak  Greek. 
Paul  briefly  tells  who  he  is,  and  requests  permission  to  speak 
to  the  crowd  before  being  carried  into  the  castle.  From  the 
steps  of  the  fortress  he  addresses  them  in  Hebrew,  giving  an 
account  of  his  own  early  life  and  conversion.  Ch.  xxiL  I — 21. 
They  hear  him  attentively  till  he  declares  his  mission  to  the 
Gentiles ;  but,  at  that  word,  their  fury  is  renewed.  The  chief 
captain  (to  whose  Roman  ears  this  was  all  probably  unintel- 
ligible) orders  his  prisoner  into  the  castle,  and  gives  him  iu 
charge  to  a  centurion  to  "  examine  by  scourging ;"  but  Paul 
asserts  his  Boman  citizenship,  and  is  thenceforth  treated 
accordingly.  30.  The  chief  captain,  perplexed  to  know  what 
to  do  with  his  prisoner,  sends  him  to  the  Sanhedrim.  CL 
xxiiL  1.  Grossly  insulted  by  the  high-priest  (who  orders  him 
to  be  smitten  on  the  face  for  declaring  he  had  always  lived 
conscientiously),  Paul  remonstrates  indignantly  and  somewhat 
intemperately,  but  immediately  apologiaes  to  the  sacred  office, 
which  the  man  had  dishonoured.     Then,  seeing  that  calm 

*  JoeephoB,  Ant.  zz.  8,  6 ;  Wan,  11. 18,  6. 
VOL.  11.  8 
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invostigatioii  'was  not  the  purpoBe  of  the  SanhedriiDy  and 
noticiiig  the  miztuie  of  Pharisees  and  Sadducees  among  his 
judges,  he  announced  himself  (with  truth  equal  to  the  pradenoe 
of  the  avowal)  to  be  a  Pharisee  and  the  son  of  a  Pharisee,  and 
added  that  the  resurrection  of  the  dead  was  a  leading  principle 
of  the  religious  doctrines  which  he  was  called  in  queatioiL 
for  teaching.  The  Sanhedrim  being  thus  divided,  the  chief 
captain  again  claims  his  prisoner  and  secures  him  in  the  castlflu 
11.  In  the  night,  a  vision  of  Jesus  cheers  him,  and  teUs  him 
he  is  to  bear  witness  at  Bome  also.  12.  A  plot  by  some 
desperate  Jews  against  his  life  beiog  fortunately  detected  by 
Paul's  sister's  son,  the  chief  captain  sends  his  prisoner  to 
CflBsarea  by  night  under  strong  military  escort,  with  an  explar 
natory  letter  to  Felix,  the  Eoman  Procurator.  Gh.  xxiv.  1. 
The  high-priest  and  elders  follow  in  a  few  days,  with  their  hired 
advocate  Tertullus.  They  charge  Paul  with  being  seditious 
and  a  ringleader  of  the  Nazarene  sect,  and  with  pro&ning  the 
templa  Paul  (10 — 21)  rebuts  the  charges  of  sedition  and 
profanation  by  the  mere  statement  of  facts,  and  confesses  and 
vindicates  what  they  call  his  ^'heresy."  Felix  puts  off  decidii^ 
the  case ;  sends  for  Paul  another  day  to  declare  the  faith  in 
Christ  before  his  Jewish  wife  Drusilla  (and  is  made  to  tremble 
for  a  moment  before  the  prisoner's  reasoning  on  righteousness, 
temperance  and  judgment  to  come);  temporizes,  in  the  hope 
of  being  bribed  to  set  the  apostle  £ree,  sending  for  him  often ; 
and  leaves  him  in  bonds  at  last  when  removed  from  his  govern- 
ment|  **  to  shew  the  Jews  a  pleasure,"  while  they  were  follow- 
ing him  to  Bome  with  complaints  against  his  oppressive 
government 

Ch.  XXV.  1.  Festus  having  succeeded,  the  high-priest  and 
leading  Jews  press  for  a  trial  at  Jerusalem;  but  the  new 
governor  bids  them  come  to  CaBsaiea,  where,  accordingly,  they 
renew  their  various  accusations,  but  without  proof  8.  Festoa, 
probably  on  perceiving  that  these  were  questions  of  the  Jews^ 
religion,  asked  Paul  if  he  would  consent  to  be  tried  before  him 
at  Jerusalem ;  but  the  latter,  still  using  his  birthright  as  a 
Soman  citizen,  wisely  appeals  to  the  supreme  tribunal  of  the 
empire,  in  these  manly  terms  :  ''  I  stand  at  Caesar's  judgment- 
seat^  where  I  ought  to  be  judged :  to  the  Jews  have  I  done  no 
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vnoDgy  as  thoa  yeiy  well  knowest  For  if  I  be  an  offonder, 
or  have  committed  anything  worthy  of  death,  I  refiise  not  to 
die :  but  if  it  be  nothing  whereof  these  accuse  me,  no  man 
may  deliyer  me  unto  them.  I  appeal  nnto  CsBsar."  13. 
Agrippa*  and  his  skter  Bemice  coming  to  Gsesarea  to  salute 
the  new  goyemor,  the  latter  takes  occasion  to  mention  the 
ease  of  Paul ;  and  Agrippa  being  curious  to  hear  him,  Paul 
makes  before  them  all  (xxvL)  his  last^recorded  public  state- 
ment of  his  life,  conyersion  and  Christian  belief 

Ch.  xxyiL  and  part  of  ch.  xzyiiL  giye  a  minute  and  truly 
graphic  account  of  Paul's  yoyage  to  Italy, — ^the  tempest, — 
the  shipwreck  on  the  island  of  Malta,  and  the  saying  of  the 
passengers  and  crew.f 

'  Ch.  zxyiL  1.  Paul,  with  other  prisoners,  is  put  under  the 
charge  of  Julius,  a  centurion  of  the  Augustan  or  Imperial 
band,  Luke  being  his  companion,  and  also  Aristarohus  of 
Thessalonica  (mentioned,  in  xiz.  29  and  xx.  4,  as  being  with 
Paul  at  Jerusalem  and  at  Philippi ;  and,  in  CoL  iy.  10,  as  his 
^fellow-prisoner"  at  Borne).  They  sail  in  a  ship  bound  for 
Adramyttium,  on  the  coast  of  Mysia,  touch  at  Sidon,  and, 
with  wind  against  them,  coast  along  to  Myra  in  Lyda.  Here 
they  go  on  board  an  Alexandrian  ship  sailing  for  Italy ;  and 
whan  on  the  coast  of  Crete,  with  wind  against  them  and  the 
season  growing  late,  Paul  recommends  wintering  there ;  but 
the  centurion,  guided  by  the  opinion  of  the  master  and  the 
pilot,  determines  to  proceed  Storm  ensues  (14);  and,  with 
ship  dismantled  and  driying  before  the  wind,  they  are  wrecked 
on  the  island  of  Malta ;  but,  through  Paul's  commanding  pre- 
sence of  mind,  all  liyes  are  sayed.  Ch.  xxyiii  7.  PubHus, 
the  goyemor  of  the  island,  lodges  them  three  days  courteously. 
His  fiediher,  iU  of  dysentery,  is  healed  at  Paul's  prayer,  and 

*  Agrippa  II.,  the  aon  of  Herod  Agrippa  of  Aota  ziL  (See  note  oa 
p.  858.) 

f  The  narratiye  of  this  Toyage  ie  quite  a  stud  j  ia  anoieDt  leainaiiahip. 
It  has  been  most  thozoogblj  elucidated  by  Jamee  Smith,  Esq.,  of  Jordan 
Hill  (in  an  Svo  Yolnme,  1848),  whose  oonclosions  are,  in  almost  erery 
instance,  accepted  bj  Messrs.  CJonybeare  and  Howson  in  their  splendid 
work.  I  most  be  content  here  mex«ly  to  allude  to  these  most  curious  and 
satisfactory  sources  of  information. 

B  2 
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other  miraculous  cures  are  performed.  They  wait  three  months 
for  a  ship  to  carry  them  forward ;  when  the  Oaxtcr  and  FoUwe, 
i^m  Alexandria,  takes  them,  hy  Syracuse  and  Hhegimn,  to 
PuteolL  '^  Brethren"  are  found  resident  there,  and  other 
brethren  from  Eome  come  to  meet  them  on  the  road. 

Ch.  xxviiL  16.  At  Eome,  the  apostle,  while  awaiting  his 
trial,  is  kept  in  m/Uitaty  jnistody  (that  is,  guarded  by  a  soldier 
whose  left  hand  is  chained  to  the  prisoner*s  right),  bnt  is 
allowed  to  go,  thus  attended,  wherever  he  pleases,  and  to 
dwell  in  "  his  own  hired  house."  Soon  after  his  arrival,  ho 
caUs  the  chief  of  the  Jews  together,  to  explain  to  them  tho 
necessity  he  had  been  under  of  claiming  the  protection  of 
Eoman  law  against  his  own  cx)untrymen  in  Jerusalem ;  and 
he  is  relieved  to  find  that  there  has  been  no  one  as  yet  fronf 
Judea  speaking  harm  of  him  in  Eome.  On  an  appointed 
day,  he  expounds  the  kingdom  of  God  more  fully  to  them  ; 
whereupon,  as  usual,  some  believed  and  some  believed  not. 
To  the  latter  he  then  declares  that  **  the  salvation  of  Grod  is 
sent  to  the  Grentiles,  who  will  listen  to  it ;"  and  the  historian 
adds,  that  he  ''dwelt  two  whole  years  in  his  own  hired  house, 
and  received  all  that  came  in  unto  him ;  preaching  the  king- 
dom of  God,  and  teaching  those  things  which  concern  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  with  all  confidence,  no  man  forbidding 
him." 

With  these  words  the  book  of  Acts  abruptly  ends,  not  even 
informing  us  what  happened  to  the  apostle  at  the  end  of  the 
two  years*  detention,  but  certainly  suggesting  the  inference 
that  after  two  years  he  regained  his  liberty.  The  few  re- 
maining facts  of  his  history  that  are  ascertained,  or  credibly 
believed,  &om  other  sources,  shall  now  be  briefly  stated. 

The  two  years*  delay  before  his  trial  may  be  understood  as 
having  been  in  part  necessary,  in  accordance  with  Eoman  jus- 
tice, to  give  his  accusers  time  (if  they  chose  to  persist)  to  col- 
lect their  witnesses,  not  only  from  Palestine,  but  from  Achaia, 
Macedonia,  Asia  and  Syria.  Probably,  however,  there  was 
little  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  Jewish  Sanhedrim  to  pro- 
secute the  trial  thus  removed  to  Eome ;  nor  on  the  part  of  the 
Eoman  government  to  undertake  an  inquiry  so  perplexing, 
and  indeed  umnteUigible,  to  them. 
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While  awaitiiig  his  trial,  Paul  wrote  his  letters  to  Philemon 
and  to  the  Colossians,  the  (so-called)  letter  to  the  EphesianSi 
and  that  to  the  Philippians ;  &om  which  letters  we  gather 
many  fjEu^ts  respecting  the  progress  of  Christianity  in  Eome 
under  the  ministrations  of  the  '^  prisoner  for  Christ"  These 
wiU  be  particularized  under  the  various  Epistles  where  they 
occur.  At  this  time,  there  was  certainly  no  active  public  feel- 
ing in  Eome  against  the  Christians.  But  during  Paul's  resi- 
dence there,  and  by  means  of  it,  they  became  conspicuous 
enough  to  suggest  to  Nero  the  idea  of  throwing  upon  them  the 
odium  of  the  great  fire  which,  a  few  years  afterwards^  he  was 
suspected  of  having  caused. 

Paul's  arrival  at  Rome  was  in  the  spring  of  A.D.  61.  In 
the  spring  of  63,  he  is  presumed  to  have  been  either  acquitted 
on  trial  or  released  without  trial  As  in  his  letters,  written 
during  his  detention,  to  the  Philippians  and  to  Philemon  of 
Colosse  (and  to  the  Hebrews,  if  that  letter  be  his),  he  had 
expressed  the  hope  of  being  set  free  and  soon  visiting  them, 
we  naturally  conclude  that,  when  set  free,  he  did  visit  the 
churches  of  Asia  Minor,  Macedonia,  Achaia  and  other  parts ; 
and  his  remaining  letters  imply  various  visits  to  have  taken 
place.  From  his  having  expressed,  in  his  letter  to  the  Eomans 
some  years  before,  an  intention  of  going  to  Spain,  it  is  inferred 
by  some  (and  early  tradition  accords,  though  without  going 
into  particulars)  that  he  actually  fulfilled  a  journey  into  Spain. 

In  the  year  64,  the  fire  at  Rome  took  place ;  and  in  the 
latter  part  of  that  year,  the  persecution  of  the  Christians  began, 
in  the  course  of  which  it  is  agreed  that  both  Paul  and  Peter 
sufEered  martyrdom  at  Rome.  Lardner  (who  gives  little  credit 
to  the  alleged  journey  to  Spain)  places  their  deaths  in  the  year 
65,  or  possibly  at  the  end  of  64.  Conybeare  and  Howson 
(who  stand  up  for  the  journey  into  Spain,  and  allow  two  years 
for  it)  place  ^e  execution  of  Paul  in  the  summer  of  68,  only 
a  few  days  or  weeks  before  Nero'^  deatL  Some  suppose  Paul 
to  have  come  of  his  own  accord  to  Eome  during  the  persecu- 
tion ;  others,  that  he  was  apprehended  while  traveUing  else- 
where, perhaps  at  Mcopolis,  in  Illyricum  (where  he  bids  Titus 
join  him  for  the  winter,  Tit.  iii.  12). 

If  the  Epistle  to  the  Hdirewi  is  Paul's,  it  may  be  supposed 
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(as  it  dates  itself  from  Italy,  xiiL  24)  to  hare  been  written 
either  during  or  shortly  after  his  first  imprisonment  The 
first  letter  to  Timothy  and  that  to  Titus  were  probably  written 
during  his  last  Asian  and  Macedonian  tour, — ^the  former  firam 
Macedonia,  the  latter  £rom  Ephesus ;  and  the  second  to  Timo- 
thy was  written  evidently  during  his  second  imprisonment  at 
Eome^  when  he  has  been  examined  once  before  Nero,  and  is 
^  ready  to  be  offered,"  feeling  that  the  time  of  his  departure 
is  at  hand. 

The  events  of  Paul's  life  may  be  usefully  presented  in  a 
tabular  view,  including  the  respective  dates  of  his  Epistles  at 
the  places  where  they  were  written,  and  intermingling  also 
the  most  important  world-dates  of  the  same  period.  I  take 
these,  somewhat  abridged,  £rom  Conybeare  and  Howson  (VoL 
n.  p.  560).  The  dates  connected  with  the  supposed  Spanish 
journey  are  marked  as  doubtful  (?)  in  their  own  table,  and  the 
few  that  follow  must,  of  course,  be  supposed  earlier  by  three 
or  four  years,  if  we  adopt  Lardner^s  conclusions.  The  earlier 
dates  also  (prior  to  the  year  44)  are  confessedly  doubtful,  and 
the  events  £rom  39  to  43  are  only  coi^jecturaUy  ascribed  to 
that  time. 

CHBONOLoaT  or  Paul's  Afostlbship. 

A.D. 

36  ?  St.  Paul's  conversion. 

87 1  At  Damascus.    (Accession  of  Caligula^  March  16.) 

37,  38  ?  Arabia,  and  return  to  Damascus. 

38  ?  Plight  ^m  Damascus  to  Jerusalem,  thence  to  Tarsus. 

39 — 43 1  Preaches  in  Syria  and  Gilicia,  making  Tarsus  head- 
quarters, and  probably  undergoes  most  of  the  sufferings 
mentioned  2  Cor.  xL  24 — 26.  (Accession  of  ClaudiuS| 
Jan.  25,  A.D.  41.) 

44  Brought  by  Barnabas  to  Antiooh,  and  stays  a  year  before 

the£Eunine.  (Death  of  Herod  Agrippa.  Cuspius  Fadus^ 
procurator  of  Judea.) 

45  Visits  Jerusalem  with  Barnabas  to  relieve  the  famine* 
46,  47  At  Antioch.    (Tiberius  Alexander,  procurator.) 

48,  49  FiBST  MISSIONARY  JOUBNET  £rom  Antioch  to  Cyprus, 
Antioch  in  Pisidia,  Iconium,  Lystra,  Derbe,  and  back 
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thiougli  tbe  Bame  to  Antioch.  (Agrippa  IL  made  king 
of  Chalcidica) 

50  **  Council  of  Jerusalem."    (Cumanus,  procurator.) 

51  Sboond  HissioifABT  JOUBNEY  j&om  Autioch  to  Cilida, 

Lycaonia,  Galatia, 

52  TroaSy  Philippi,  Thessalonica,  Berea,  Athens,  Corinth; 

writes  1  ITiessalonians,   (Claudius  expels  the  Jews  from 
Home.) 

53  At  Corinth ;  toriteg  2  ThesscUaniani,    (Agrippa  H  made 

tetraich  of  Trachonitis,  and  Felix  procurator  of  Judea.) 

54  (Spring)  He  leaves  Corinth,  reaches  Jerusalem  at  Pen- 

tecost, thence  to  Antioch.   (Accession  of  Nero,  Oct  1 3.) 
Thibd    missionaby  journey   (autumn)   from  Antioch 
(through  Galatia  and  Phrygia)  to  Ephesus. 
85^  56  At  Ephesus. 

57  (Spring)  Writes  1  Corinthdans;  (summer)  leaves  Ephesus 

for  Macedonia^  where  (autumn)  he  unites  2  Corinthians; 
thence  (winter)  to  Corinth,  where  he  writes  Gcdatians, 

58  (Spring)  Writes  Romans ;  leaves  Corinth,  by  Philippi  and 

Miletus,  to  Jerusalem  (Pentecost),  where  he  is  arrested 
and  sent  to  Caesarea. 

59  At  Csesarea. 

60  (About  August)  Sent  to  Rome  by  Festus.    (Felix  recalled 

and  succeeded  by  Festus.) 
(Winter)  Shipwrecked  at  Malta. 

61  (Spring)  Arrives  at  Home. 

^2    At  Borne ;  writes  FhiUmon^  Cohsdans^  JSphesianSj  Fhilip' 
pians. 

63  (Spring)  Is  acquitted,  and  goes  to  Macedonia  and  Asia 

Minor  (Phil,  ii  24  and  Philem.  22). 

64  f  Croes  to  Spain.     (Great  fire  at  Home,  July  19,  and  per- 

secution of  Christians.) 

65  ?  In  Spain-     (G^essius  Florus,  procurator  of  Judea.) 

66  f  From  Spain  9  to  Asia  Minor  (1  Tim.  L  3).    (Jewish  war 

begins.) 

67  ?  (Summer)  Writes  1  Timothy  from  Macedonia, 

(Autumn)   Writes  Titus  from  Ephesus. 
(Winter)  At  Kicopolis,  in  Blyricum. 
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68 1  (Spring)  In  prison  at  Rome ;  toritea  2  Timothy. 

(Summer)  Ihcecuted,  May  or  June.     (Death  of  Nero^ 

middle  of  Juna) 
[65  Executed,  accoiding  to  Pagi  and  Basnage ;  whomLaidner 

follows,  suggesting  the  end  of  64  as  possible.] 


THE   EPISTLES    OF   PAUL 

I  SHALL  next  take  up  the  Epistles  of  Paul  in  their 
most  probable  chronological  order;*  and,  having  first 
mentioned  any  new  contribution  which  the  particular 
Epistle  in  hand  may  offer  to  the  facts  of  Paul's  life,  shall 
endeavour  to  give  a  faithful  outline  of  its  contents.  In 
these  abstracts,  I  shall  not  hesitate  to  modernize  the 
customary  phraseology,  where  by  so  doing  I  think  I  can 
better  represent  the  ancient  thought  to  a  modem  reader's 
appreciation.  In  an  abstract  this  may  be  done,  to  a 
d^ree  that  is  hardly  allowable  in  a  translation.  But  I 
would  suggest  to  the  thoughtful  reader  the  great  advan- 
tage that  he  will  find  from  reading  the  Epistles  of  Paul 
in  some  other  translation  than  the  authorized  English 
versioa  Perhaps  no  pturts  of  the  New  Testament  so 
much  need  re-translation  as  the  Epistles,  for  the  purpose 
of  bringing  out  the  correct  meaning ;  and  there  is  a 
freshness,  clearness  and  force  in  many  of  our  revised 
versions  (added  to  their  freedom  6t)m  the  unnatural 
divisions  of  chapters  and  verses),  which  makes  us  can* 
scious  at  once  that  we  have  never  before  imderstood  the 

*  The  order  in  which  St  Paul's  BpisUes  stand  in  the  oommon  Bible,  la 
that  of  the  sappoaed  importance  of  the  churches  to  which  they  were  ad- 
dressed,— a  very  onsatisfactoiy  plan  for  their  intelligent  perusal.  I  shall 
follow  Conybeare  and  Howson's  order,  noting  any  important  difference  of 
arrangement  by  other  ohronologista. 
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apostle's  meaning  in  the  venerable  columns  of  King 
James's  translation. 

The  earliest  and  ablest  English  expositor  of  Paul's 
Epistles  was  the  truly  great  John  Locke.  His  Para- 
phrase  and  Notes  on  the  Epistles  of  St.  Pavl  to  the 
OaUUianSy  Gorinihians,  Romans  and  Ephedans,  with 
an  Essay  prefixed  "  for  the  understanding  of  St  Paul's 
Epistles  by  consulting  St.  Paul  himself/'  is  an  invaluable 
volimia 

The  Essay  is  distinguished  by  sound  scriptural  know- 
ledge and  good  sense.  After  remarking  on  the  nature 
of  epistolary  writings,  and  the  peculiar  style  of  thought 
and  expression  belonging  to  St.  Paul,  he  rightly  ascribes 
a  great  part  of  the  difficulty  of  understanding  his  letters 
to  their  being  so  unnaturally  cut  up  into  chapters  and 
verses.  "If  Tully's  Epistles  were  so  printed  and  so 
used,  I  ask  whether  they  would  not  be  much  harder  to 
be  understood,  less  easy  and  less  pleasant  to  be  read  by 
much  than  now  they  are?"  He  then  gives,  as  the  true 
rules  for  understanding  St.  Paul,  the  following :  To  read 
the  whole  letter  through  at  once ;  and  to  do  this  several 
times,  till  we  see  the  general  subject  and  discover  the 
drift  and  aim ; — ^then  to  trace  out  his  reasonings,  expect- 
ing to  find  in  them  the  same  force,  order  and  perspicuity 
as  in  his  speeches ; — and  having  followed  the  thread  of 
his  reasoning  in  any  one  Epistle,  to  compare  what  he 
says  on  the  same  subject  in  any  other ;  thus  making  St 
Paid  the  interpreter  of  his  own  writinga 

The  Paraphrase  and  Notes  apply  this  method  in 
detail ;  and  so  much  was  his  method  approved  as  to  be 
imitated  by  other  expositors,  Mr.  Peirce  and  Dr.  Benson 
especially,  in  Paraphrases  and  Notes  on  all  the  Epistles 
which  Locke  had  on  his  death  left  untouched- 

Of  new  versions  of  Paul's  Epistles  I  may  here  specify 
a  few : 

B  3 
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-  Aichbishop  Newcome's  Attempt  towards  Beviging  tlie  "Exig^ 
hah  Yenion  of  the  New  Testament  (perhaps  not  free  enough 
for  the  purpose  now  suggested). 

Wakefield's  (Gilbert)  Translation  of  the  New  Testament 
(perhaps  too  bold  for  good  taste,  wliile  always  vigorous  and 
fresh  in  style). 

Conybeare  and  Howson's  Life  and  Epistles  of  St  Paul  (A 
new  translation  of  all  St  Paul's  Epistles  is  given,  so  explana- 
tory as  to  approach  often  to  a  paraphrase.) 

The  New  Testament  (from  Griesbach's  Text).  By  a  Laymaiu 
12mo.     Pickering.     1840. 

The  New  Testament,  translated  from  Griesbach*s  Text  By 
Samuel  Sharpe.     12mo.     Moxon.     1844. 

To  these  translations  and  expositions  must  be  added 
a  recommendation  of  Palsy's  instructive  Horcs  PavUnm. 
The  intelligent  reader  of  Paul's  Epistles  should  read  in 
connection  with  each  letter  the  corresponding  pages  of 
that  admirable  book.  For  learned  exposition,  old  QratiuB 
is  throughout  the  N.  T.  a  host  in  himself  More  modem 
expositors  have  added  little  to  bis  AnnotaHonea  in  N.  T. 


EPISTLES  TO  THE  THESSALONIANS. 
(A.D.  t%  tz.) 

These  two  letters  are  admitted  to  be,  not  only  the 
earliest  of  St  Paul's  writings,  but  the  earliest  written 
books  of  the  New  Testament 

St  Paul's  second  missionary  journey  brought  him  (as 
detailed  in  the  Acts,  xviL  xviii)  to  Thessalonica^  and, 
soon  afterwards,  to  Corinth.  The  intelligent  reader  will 
here  carefully  re-peruse  the  history.  (See  also  pp.  377 — 
S80.)  These  letters  were  written  from  Corinth  during 
Paul's  residence  there  of  a  year  and  half  (A.D.  52,  53). 
That  the  church  at  Thessalonica  consisted,  chiefly  if  not 
intirely,  of  converted  Grentiles,  is  plain  from  two  passages 
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in  the  First  Epistle,  where  Paul  speaks  of  their  having 
"turned  from  idols  to  the  service  of  the  living  and  true 
God"  (L  9) ;  and,  again,  says  that  they  have  suffered  per- 
secution from  their  own  countrymen,  as  the  churches  in 
Judea  had  from  the  Jews  (ii  14).  The  apostle  expresses 
the  strongest  affection  for  the  Thessaloniana  It  appears, 
from  the  First  Epistle,  that  while  Paul  was  alone  at 
Athens  waiting  for  Timothy  and  Silas,  whom  he  had  left 
at  Berea^  Timothy  had  gone  back,  by  his  directioD,  to 
Thessalonica^  to  inquire  after  their  welfare  and  well- 
doing ;  and  it  was  on  Timothy's  rejoining  the  apostle  at 
Corinth,  that  the  first  letter  to  the  Thessalonians  was 
written*  His  strong  language,  in  alluding  to  the  male- 
volence of  the  Jews  (iL  16,  16),  is  quite  appropriate  to 
his  experience  at  Corinth  as  detailed  in  Acts  xviii  6, 
The  contents  of  the  letter  are  in  brief  as  follows : 

Abstract  of  1  Thessalonians. 

Ch.  i  1.  The  apostle  (joining  the  names  of  Silas  and  Tunothy 
with  his  own  in  the  salutation)  thanks  God  for  the  conversion 
of  the  Thessalonians  from  idolatry,  and  their  worthy  conduct 
as  Christians. 

Gh.  ii  1«  He  refers  to  his  own  ministrations  and  example 
among  them,  and  encourages  them  under  the  sufferings  which 
they  are  beginning  to  experience  from  their  heathen  fellow- 
countiymen,  just  as  the  Jewish  Christians  had  done  at  the 
hands  of  the  unconverted  Jews.  17.  He  tells  them  how  he 
longed  to  see  them  again,  and  had  intended  it  more  than  once, 
''but  Satan  had  hindered  j"t  so  he  had  been  content  to  be 

*  The  receiTed  text,  in  a  F.S.  to  each  of  these  EpisUes,  makes  them  to 
have  been  written  from  Athens ;  bnt  those  P.SS.  are  comparatiyely  modem 
and  of  no  authority  against  internal  evidence.  In  this  case  the  evidence 
seems  plain  enongh  for  Corinth,  as  Timothy  has  just  rejoined  Paul  (1  Thess. 
iU.  6),  and  this  happened,  not  at  Athens,  but  at  Corinth,  as  stated  in  Acts 
xviii.  5. 

i*  Ghrotius  conjectures  that  the  necessity  of  frequent  ifisputations  with  the 
Bpieaiea&B  and  Stoiis  was  the  hindrance  alluded  to. 
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alone  at  Atbens,  while  Timothy  went  back  to  them  to  establiah 
and  encourage  them  under  the  tribulations  which  he  had 
warned  them  to  expect  Now  (iiL  6)  Timothy  has  just  re- 
joined him  with  good  tidings  of  their  faith  and  charity  and 
afifectionate  regard  for  their  apostle,  and  his  heart  overflows 
to  them  in  this  letter,  and  he  repeats  the  hope  that  God  will 
direct  his  way  to  them. 

CL  iy.  1.  Furthermore,  the  apostle  beseeches  and  exhorts 
the  Thessalonians  to  maintain  a  scrupulous  purity  of  conduct 
in  respect  to  that  sensual  and  degrading  vice  which  was 
thought  so  lightly  of  by  Greeks  and  Bomans,  and  which  (as 
we  have  seen)  had  been  already  reprobated  in  the  Jerusalem 
letter  to  the  Gentiles.     They  must  not  be  '*  as  the  Grentiles 
who  know  not  God."     "  He  hath  not  called  us  unto  unclean- 
ness,  but  unto  holiness.'**     6.  He  deprecates  fraud  and  over- 
reaching in  business,  thus  applying  Christian  morals  to  the 
active  secular  life  of  their  commercial  city.     9.  He  urgea  bro- 
therly love  as  a  duty  divinely  taught  by  Nature  itself;  com- 
mends them  for  its  practice,  and  beseeches  them  to  increase  in 
it  more  and  more ;  but  he  evidently  hints  (11)  that  some  are 
neglecting  the  proper  work  of  their  secular  callings  (perhaps 
under  a  mistaken  religious  enthusiasm  too  easily  reconciling 
itself  to  practical  indolence),  t   13.  Probably  in  allusion  to  the 
tidings  of  some  death  or  deaths  among  the  church  at  Thessa- 
lonica,  which  may  have  been  reported  by  Timothy  to  the 
apostle,  he  bids  them  ^*  not  sorrow  even  as  others  who  have  no 
hoj^e.*'     The  passage  is  so  full  of  critical  difficulties,  while  so 
interesting  to  the  faith  of  the  heart,  that  it  must  be  presented 
intire,  with  such  elucidations  as  I  can  suggest) 

*  The  frequency  and  e&mestness  of  these  alliuions,  in  PanFa  Bpistlaa  to 
hiB  Qentile  oonverta,  oaght  deeply  to  impresB  the  Ohriatian  leader,  and 
especially  every  young  man.  No  false  delicacy  shall  lead  me  to  veil  such 
passages  in  these  abstracts,  nor  prevent  a  more  pointed  reference  to  this 
XLtffini  topic  of  morality,  in  connection  with  the  most  forcible  of  St.  F)aal*8 
pure-minded  appeals. 

t  Paul  seems  to  intend  a  reproof  for  this  abuse  of  the  Christian  profes- 
sioui  in  his  allusions  to  his  own  practice  among  them,  of  working  diligent^ 
for  his  own  maintenance  (il.  5  and  9). 

t  "But  I  would  not  have  you  to  be  ignorant^  hrethron,  ^wMxi^wiing  them 
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Cb.  Y.  1.  To  these  mysterious  hints  the  apostle  adds  (in 
language  similar  to  that  of  our  Lord's  prediction  of  his  own 
coming)  the  plain  avowal  that  the  day  of  the  Lord  will  come 
suddenly  and  unexpectedly,  and  that  the  Christian  must 
therefore  be  always  ready. 

12.  The  Epistle  concludes  with  affectionate  exhortations  to 

which  are  asleep,  that  ye  may  not  sorrow  like  others  who  have  no  hope. 
For  as  we  heliere  that  Jesns  died  and  roee  again,  even  so  them  also  which 
sleep  will  GK)d,  through  Jesos^  hring  with  him.  For  this  we  say  onto  you 
by  the  word  of  the  Lord,  that  we  which  are  alive  and  remain  unto  the 
coming  of  the  Lord  shall  not  go  before  them  which  are  asleep.  For  the  Lord 
himself  shall  descend  from  heaven  with  a  shont,  with  the  voice  of  the  arch* 
angel,  and  with  the  tmmp  of  God  :  and  the  dead  in  Christ  shall  rise  first : 
then  we  which  are  alive  and  remain  shall  be  caught  np  together  with  them 
in  the  clouds,  to  meet  the  Lord  in  the  air :  and  so  shall  we  ever  be  with  the 
Lord.     Wherefore  comfort  one  another  with  these  words"  (iv.  13 — 18). 

The  obscurity  of  certain  expressions  in  our  Lord's  prediction  of  the  coming 
of  his  kingdom,  as  recorded  by  his  evangelists,  has  already  been  freely 
acknowledged  and  remarked  upon.  (Seeno^^,  p.  801.)  This  passage  in 
St.  Paul's  earliest  Bpistle  seems  (on  the  broadest  and  most  n<Uur(U  view  we 
can  take  of  it)  to  betray  that  confused  expectation  of  a  coming  change  from 
mortal  life  on  earth  to  immortal  life  elsewhere,  which  continued,  long  after 
the  apostle's  days  and  in  spite  of  the  realized  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  to 
connect  itself  in  many  minds  with  the  Saviour's  prediction.  We  may  be 
nnwiUing  to  think  that  St.  Paul  had  so  mistaken  the  meaning  of  the  "  word 
of  the  Lord"  (through  whatever  channels  he  had  heard  it  reported)  ;  but 
how  else  can  the  words  before  us  be  reasonably  explained,  except  as  express- 
ing the  conviction  that  he  himself  and  some  of  those  to  whom  he  writes  will 
still  be  alive  at  the  coming  end  of  this  mortal  state  ?  It  is  *'im  that  are 
alive  and  remain"  (or  thote  ofua  that  are).  And  the  mistake  was  not  as 
regards  the  Hmej  for  Jesus  had  expressly  said,  **  before  this  generation  pass 
away."  The  mistake  was  as  regards  the  character  of  the  expected  event. 
The  end  of  the  age  would  destroy  Jerusalem  and  end  the  Law ; — ^the  new 
age  of  the  Gospel,  the  reign  of  the  Son  of  Man,  would  thereupon  begin.  Is 
it  surprising  that,  wliile  the  predicted  event  was  yet  undeveloped,  even 
apostles  (if  not  miraculously  guarded  from  mistake)  should  have  erred  in 
their  expectations  T 

This  subject  recurs  in  the  Second  Epistle  to  the  same  church,  amid  yet 
more  curious  and  difficult  details,  which  we  shall  presently  notice.  Mean- 
while, let  it  be  observed,  that  the  idea  never  re-appears  with  all  these  details 
in  any  other  Bpistle  of  Paul's ;  and  that  the  only  other  place  in  which  it  is 
veiy  distinctly  implied  is  in  the  next  letter  he  wrote,  namely,  the  First  to 
the  Corinthiana.    Does  not  this  seem  as  if  he  himself  soon  outgrew  his  own 
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respect  the  appointed  elders  of  the  churchi  and  with  other 
suggestions  designed,  as  some  think,  for  the  elders,  all  bearing 
upon  practical  holiness.  He  sends  the  customary  greeting* 
to  the  brethren,  desires  that  his  letter  may  be  read  publicty' 
to  them  all,  and  adds  (in  his  own  hand-writing  probably)  his 
benediction. 

The  SECOND  letter  to  the  Thessalonian  church  is  almost 
intiiely  devoted  to  one  subject,  which  had  made  its 
appearance  in  the  first  letter,  namely,  the  second  coming 
of  Jesus  Christ  It  seems  to  have  come  to  the  apostle's 
hearing,  that  some  of  the  Thessalonians  believed,  or  pro- 
fessed to  believe,  as  on  the  authority  of  his  teaching,  or 
else  of  his  letter  (iL  1,  2),f  that  the  day  of  Christ  was 
then  close  at  hand;  and  some  made  this  a  reason,  or  an 
excuse,  for  neglecting  the  secular  work  of  life  and  "  walk- 
ing disorderly."  To  remove  this  misapprehension  of 
what  he  had  said,  and  to  rectify  the  disorderly  living,  is 
the  object  of  the  Second  Epistle. 

AbSTBAOT  of  2  THESSALONIAXa 

CL  L  1.  Paul  still  holds  out  the  expectation  of  Christ's 
second  coming,  as  a  source  of  comfort  and  encouragement  to 
them  tmder  persecution,  and  plainly  anticipates  a  display  of 
letributory  vengeance  against  the  opponents  of  the  Gospel,  such 

*  «0reet  all  the  brethren  with  a  holy  kiaB."  A  oustom  referred  to  in 
flome  other  Epistles.  '*  The  men  and  women  were  placed  in  separate  parts 
of  the  building  where  they  met  for  worship ;  and  then,  before  reoeiTing  the 
Holy  Communion,  the  men  kissed  the  men,  and  the  women  the  women. 
Before  the  ceremony,  a  proclamation  was  made  by  the  principal  deacon : 
*Let  none  bear  malice  against  any;  let  none  do  it  in  hypooriqr-*'*  (Ocny* 
bean  and  Howson,  I.  427,  noU,) 

f  Some  oonsider  this  peasage  to  imply  that  a  letter  had  been  finged  in 
the  apostle's  name.  At  the  end  of  this  Second  Epistle,  he  lays  stiesi  npon 
his  baring  written  the  aahUation  with  his  own  hand,  his  *' token  in  efeiy 
BpisUe**  (his  letters  being  usually  penned  ^7  «n  amanaentii^  except  tlM 
nlatatioD  at  the  conclusion). 
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as  might  perhaps  (though  not  veiy  easily)  he  interpreted  as  a 
TBgue  description  of  the  coming  end  of  the  Jewish  state; 
while,  however,  such  an  interpretation  would  he  deficient, 
inasmuch  as  the  persecutors  of  the  Thessalonian  Christians 
were  not  Jews,  hut  "  their  own  countrymen." 

Ch.  iL  1.  But  while  still  anticipating  the  day  of  Christy 
Paul  hids  them  not  be  deceived  into  the  idea  of  its  immediate 
approach ;  for  (as  he  had  told  them  in  person*)  there  will  be 
a  great  falling  away  first;  and  wickedness,  now  working 
secretly,  will  shew  itself  plainly ;  the  man  of  sin  will  stand 
disclosed ;  influences  now  hindering  will  have  ceased  to  ob- 
struct the  developement  of  the  evil ;  a  strong  delusion  will  be 
upon  the  wicked  power  thus  spoken  of ;  till  "  the  Lord  will 
consume  him  with  the  breath  of  his  mouth,  and  destroy  him 
with  the  brightness  of  his  coming."  The  words  of  this  re- 
markable passage  are  placed  below,  f     15.  The  apostle  exhorts 

*  Hence  lialf  the  obflcnrity  of  what  the  apostle  has  written.  If  we  knew 
jnst  what  he  had  before  taid  to  them,  we  should  better  understand  what 
he  now  writes. 

•Y  ''Let  no  man  deceire  yon  by  any  means :  for  that  day  shall  not  oome^ 
except  there  have  come  the  falling  away  fiivt,  and  the  man  of  sin  be  re- 
yealed,  the  son  of  perdition ;  who  opposeth  and  exalteth  himself  above  all 
that  is  called  Qod,  or  that  is  worshiped  ;  so  that  he  sitteth  in  the  temple 
of  God,  shewing  himself  that  he  is  Gk)d.  Remember  ye  not  that,  when  I 
was  yet  with  yon,  I  told  you  these  things!  And  ye  know  what  hindereth 
now ;  so  that  he  may  be  revealed  in  his  own  time.  For  the  mystery  of 
wickedness  doth  already  work ;  only  he  who  now  hindereth  will  hinder, 
until  he  be  taken  out  of  the  way.  And  then  shall  that  wicked  one  be 
revealed,  whom  the  Lord  shall  consume  with  the  breath  of  his  mouth,  and 
shall  destroy  with  the  brightness  of  his  coming :  even  him,  whose  coming 
is  after  the  working  of  Satan,  with  all  the  power  and  signs  and  wonders  of 
falsehood;  and  with  all  the  deception  of  unrighteousness  in  them  that 
perish ;  because  they  received  not  the  love  of  the  truth,  that  they  might 
be  saved.  And  for  this  cause  God  shall  send  them  strong  delusion,  that 
they  should  believe  the  lie :  that  they  all  may  be  condemned  who  believed 
not  the  truth,  but  had  pleasure  in  unrighteousness"  (ii.  8 — 12). 

This  difficult  passage  has,  of  course,  found  many  absurd  interpretationa. 
The  Kan  of  Sin  has  been  variously  taken  to  be  the  Roman  power,  the  Pope, 
Napoleon,  ke.  The  Roman  Catholics  are  disposed  to  regard  Mahometi  or 
Luther,  or  both,  as  so  designated.  It  has  been  forgotten  that  Pftul  is 
speaking  of  what  he  expects  to  witness  tohile  he  and  hii  eorretpondent$  Uve, 
though  it  is  not  close  at  hand.    Nearer  interpretatioiui  have  been,  how* 
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to  Bteadfutness ;  ch.  ill  1.  desires  their  prayers  on  his  behalf; 
6.  bids  them  withdraw  from  every  one  whose  conduct  is  dis- 

erer,  attempted.  The  Man  of  Sin  has  been  taken  for  Galigala^  who  oiderad 
his  statue  to  be  set  up  in  the  temple  of  Jerusalem.  But  that  was  already 
a  past  incident,  when  Paul  wrote  this  letter  (in  the  reign  of  dandios) 
anticipating  a  Man  of  Sin. 

I^  however,  as  already  hinted  by  me,  and  as  acknowledged  eren  by 
orthodox  divines,  St  Paul  shared  in  the  mistsken  but  general  expectation 
that  Jesus  Christ  was  to  oome  again  in  that  very  generation  (see  Gonybeare 
and  HowBon,  I.  481),  it  seems  an  absurd  attempt  to  find  a  distinct  and 
true  fulfilment  of  his  words  in  subsequent  events;  and  their  true  qnrit 
surely  is  to  be  found  rather  by  entering  into  the  anticipations  which  ' 
natural  to  a  religious  and  observant  man  in  his  circumstances,  ; 
with  the  erroneous  idea  of  Christ's  personal  return  to  judgment  as  about  to 
happen  within  the  period  of  the  then  existing  generation. 

Part  of  the  phraseology  of  this  passage  reminds  us  of  Christ's  own  pire- 
diction  as  recorded  by  Matthew  (xxiv.  i,  11,  24):  ''Take  heed  that  no 
man  deceive  you ;  for  many  will  come  in  my  name,  saying,  I  am  Christy 
and  will  deceive  many.**  **  Many  false  prophets  will  arise,  and  will  deodve 
many.**  *'  There  will  arise  false  Christe  snd  fahie  prophets,  and  will  shew 
great  signs  and  wonders;  insomuch  that,  if  it  were  poorible,  they  will 
deceive  the  very  elect**  Then  the  man  of  tin  exalting  himBelf  in  the 
temple  of  (}od,  is  not  unlike  the  words  in  whieh  the  book  of  Daniel  de- 
scribes the  presumptuous  irreverence  of  Antiochus  Bpiphanes  and  the 
destruction  of  his  power  (Dan.  vii.  25 — 27) ;  and  also  reeaUs  to  mind 
another  passage  in  Daniel  (ix.  27),  and  our  Lord's  allusion  to  it  (Matt  xxiv. 
15),  where  the  abomination  of  deoolation  is  spoken  of  as  standing  in  the 
holy  place.  We  need  not  doubt  that  these  passages  of  Jewish  Scripture 
and  of  currently  remembered  Christian  prophecy,  were  present  often  to 
our  apostle's  mind,  when  he  thought  and  wrote  of  the  expected  eoming  of 
the  Lord. 

If  we  further  realise  the  social  and  political  circumstances  amidst  which 
he  moved,  and  of  which  be  was  not  an  inattentive  observer,  we  may  per- 
haps be  able  to  do  some  sort  of  justice  to  his  expectation  and  advice  aa 
expressed  to  the  Thessalonian  church.  We  shall  find  these,  in  shorty  to  be 
manly  and  wise  under  the  circumstances.  The  leader  of  the  Christian 
mission  among  the  Qentiles,  Paul  finds  his  churches  everywhere  exposed  to 
Gentile  as  well  as  Jewish  persecution.  The  Christians  are  not  of  the  world, 
but  their  Master  has  chosen  them  out  of  the  worid,  and  the  worid  hates 
them.  The  surrounding  heathenism  is  not  merely  a  false  speculation,  belief 
or  worship,  but  is  essentially  promotive  of  false  morals  and  depraved  prao* 
tice^  The  whole  world  lieth  in  wickedness.  The  Christian  church  has  to 
sustain  for  a  while  a  hard  but  glorious  conflict  against  all  the  powers  of 
evil,  till  the  Son  of  Man  shall  come^  when  (as  Paul  and  many  others  trust) 
the  mortal  state  will  pass  away,  and  the  heavenly  kingdom  of  the  Messiah 
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oiderly,  appealing  to  his  own  example  of  industrious  self- 
support  when  among  them.  17.  The  salutation  is,  he  says,  in 
his  own  hand  :  "  TTitis  I  write  :  The  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesua 
Christ  be  vfith  you  all.     Amen," 

be  visibly  inbstitnted.  Cbrist  bimflelf  baa  limited  the  time :  "  TbiB  gtoe- 
ration  shall  not  pass  till  all  be  fulfilled."  And  they  quite  traly  nnderatand 
the  limits  of  the  time ;  only  they  misunderstand  the  nattire  of  his  promised 
eoming.  And  when  his  spiritual  coming  shall  have  been  realized  as  he 
designed  it  to  be  nnderstood  (in  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  some  years 
after  St.  Paul's  death),  those  who  do  not  appreciate  that  fulfilment  will 
thenceforth  misinterpret  the  predicted  timtf  and  still  expect  his  coming, 
generation  after  generation. 

Paul  looks  around  him  for  such  agns  of  the  times  as  may  be  already  dis- 
eemible.  It  still  wants  (as  we  know  by  the  event)  about  eighteen  years  to 
the  final  fulfilment  of  Christ's  prophecy  in  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  and 
the  abolition  of  the  ceremonial  worship.  But,  while  the  apostle  repudiates 
the  idea  that  the  day  of  the  Lord  is  close  jit  hand,  he  thinks  he  sees  causes 
in  action  which  will,  before  very  long,  mature  the  predicted  state  of  things 
in  which  it  will  assuredly  come.  The  furious  and  malignant  enmity  of  the 
Jews,  and  the  wickedness  of  the  Gbntile  world,  seem  to  point  to  the  criids 
as  not  far  distant.  The  wickedness  is  already  at  work,  though  in  a  com- 
paratively secret  manner.  Some  twelve  or  thirteen  years  ago,  when 
Caligula's  mad  impiety  almost  excited  Judea  to  open  rebellion,  the  political 
crisis  was  with  difficulty  averted  by  the  wise  procrastination  of  the  pro- 
curator,  till  the  emperor^s  death  removed  the  alarm.  A  more  conciliating, 
if  not  a  wiser,  will  has  since  wielded  the  sovereign  power  of  the  Eoman 
empire  (Claudius  succeeded  A.D.  41),  and  at  present  hinders  the  conflict- 
ing elements  of  Jewish  enthusiasm  or  superstition  and  Roman  worldliness 
from  bunting  into  deadly  fight.  And  *'  he  will  hinder  till  he  be  taken  out 
of  the  way.'*  But  Claudius  is  no  longer  young.  At  62  years  of  age,  and 
never  of  robust  health,  his  prospect  of  life  is  somewhat  uncertain.  And 
his  adopted  successor  is — Nero,  a  very  young  man,  but  of  no  virtuous 
promiM.  Or  more  likely  the  succession  may  be  disputed,  and  lax  govern- 
ment ensue. 

If  this  had  been  the  tone  of  the  apostle's  conversation  when  he  was  with 
the  Thessalonians  (to  which  he  alludes,  ii.  5),  we  should  say  such  conver- 
sation was  very  natural,  and  that  his  mode  of  alluding  to  "that  which 
hindereth,"  in  his  letter  to  them,  would  be  intelligible  to  his  friends,  while 
properly  discreet  on  his  part.  Expecting,  as  he  evidently  did  at  this  period 
of  his  ministry,  that  the  end  of  the  world  would  come  at  the  end  of  the 
Jewish  age  then  drawing  to  its  close,  waa  it  unnatural,  or  otherwise  than 
sagacious,  to  expect,  that  the  repressed  elements  of  lawlessness  would  break 
out  on  the  next  change  of  imperial  hands,  and  that  the  troubled  times 
ensuing  would  be  closed  by  the  coming  of  the  Lord  from  heaven  ? 

Clandina  died  and  Nero  succeeded  within  a  year  from  this  Ume,  A.D.  54. 
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EPISTLES  TO  THE  CORINTHIANa 
(A.D.  67.) 

Thk  church  at  Corinth  was  founded  by  St  Paul, 
A.D.  52,  53,  on  his  second  missionary  tour,  as  recorded 
in  Acts  xviii  1—18.  (See  pp.  879,  380.)  The  apostle's 
converts  were  chiefly  Gentiles.  But  many  Jews  were  soon 
after  added  to  the  church  through  the  ministry  of  Apollos 
(Acts  xviii  27,  28),  through  whom,  as  an  Alexandrian 
Jew,  it  is  just  possible  that  some  elements  of  mystical 
speculation  may  have  been  unwittingly  grafted  upon 
the  simplicity  of  the  Gospel ;  while,  however,  he  is  spoken 
of  by  Paul,  in  this  First  Epistle,  without  the  slightest 
intimation  of  disapproval,  and  indeed  with  most  generous 
appreciation  as  a  fellow-labourer. ' 

The  first  letter  to  the  Corinthians  was  written  firom 
Ephesus  (on  the  apostle's  third  journey),  AD.  67,  as 
appears  fix)m  ch.  xvi  8,  where  he  says,  "  I  will  tarry  at 
Ephesus  till  Pentecost;"  and  from  ver.  19,  where  he 

Nero's  reign  began  well,  under  the  influence  of  Seneca  and  Burros;  and  tlio 
causes  of  the  Jewish  war  did  not  beoome  yisibly  actire  for  some  years  yet. 
And  it  is  well  worth  the  notice  of  theologians  (though  I  know  none  who 
hare  published  the  remark),  that  this  mistaken  expectation  of  St  PauT^ 
though  he  repeats  it  in  a  gentler  form  in  his  next  written  letter  (1  Cor.)  in 
the  third  year  of  Nero,  altogether  disappears  from  his  correspondenoe 
thenceforth.  It  does  not  reyire  eren  in  the  letters  written  under  the 
Neronian  persecution,  when  our  apostle  himself  was  in  prison  for  the  Goc- 
peFs  sake,  and  anticipating  martyrdom.  He  still  looks  for  the  "appearing 
of  the  Lord,"  but  no  longer  describes  it  as  he  once  ventured  to  do.  Eaul*s 
mind,  no  donbt,  ontgrew  its  own  mistake  under  the  teaching  of  erent^ 
which,  howeyer,  taught  many  other  minds  in  Tain.  It  is  not  correct,  then, 
to  represent  this  expectation  of  the  coming  end  of  the  world  as  the  settled 
and  uniform  belief  of  the  apostles  and  their  times.  Only  in  a  partial  sense 
is  it  a  scriptural  doctrine,  and  in  no  proper  sense  a  revealed  doctrine.  It 
is  a  mistaken  but  pardonable  inference  from  Christ's  prophecy,  while  that 
prophecy  was  stUl  unfulfilled ;  and,  in  Panl's  mind  at  least,  it  was  revoked 
before  the  real  fulfilment  came,— for  Paul  did  not  live  to  see  the  end  of 
the  Jewish  age. 
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gives  salutations  from  the  churches  of  Asia  (For  this 
residence  in  Ephesus,  see  Acts  xiz.  and  pp.  881,  382.) 
The  letter  was  probably  sent  by  the  hands  of  Titus.  The 
common  Postscript  stating  it  to  have  been  written  from 
Philippi  is  clearly  erroneous. 

In  the  interval  between  Paul's  residence  at  Corinth 
and  the  date  of  this  letter,  while  it  is  evident  that  the 
church  had  grown  and  in  many  respects  prospered,  other 
qrmptoms  the  reverse  of  satisfeu^tory  had  manifested 
themselvea  Party  divisions  had  grown  up,  and  some 
gross  heathen  immoralities  had  been  brought  in,  which 
should  have  been  altogether  left  behind  by  those  who 
joined  the  people  of  Christ.  The  name  of  ApoUos  had 
been  taken  as  a  party  badge  by  some,  that  of  Paul  by 
others,  that  of  Cephas  or  Peter  by  a  third  party.*  This 
last-mentioned  fact  seems  to  intimate  that  a  Palestinian 
or  strict  Jewish  party,  calling  themselves  by  the  name 
of  Peter,  had  grown  up  under  the  influence  of  those 
who  maintained  that  the  Law  of  Moses  was  incumbent 
even  upon  Gentile  Christiana  And  it  is  equally  plain 
that  heathen  philosophy,  as  well  as  heathen  immorality, 
had  infected  a  part  of  the  Corinthian  church  with  its 
bold  denial  of  a  future  Ufa  The  apostle  (iv.  15)  pain- 
fdUy  alludes  to  their  "  ten  thousand  guides,"  while  he 
affectionately  claims  to  be  their  "only  father  in  the 
GospeL" 

It  is  supposed  by  some,-f-  that  during  the  two  years 
(Acts  xix.  10)  of  Paul's  residence  in  Ephesus  and  the 
neighbourhood,  he  may  have  made  a  short  visit  to  Corinth. 
This  supposition  arises  from  his  speaking,  in  his  second 

*  Ch.  L  12.  "And  I  of  Christ*'  surely  cannot  be  held  to  prove  that 
tlkere  was  a  party  so  calling  themselyes.  Is  it  not  rather  the  aposUe^s 
gently  ironical  hint  that  this  name,  least  thought  o^  should  have  been  the 
only  name  for  them  all  f 

t  ConybesMaadHowBon,  IL  18. 
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letter,  of  being  ready  a  third  time  to  come  to  fhem 
(2  Cor.  xii  14,  xiiL  1).  But  he  does  not  say  he  had 
been  there  twice  befora  He  is  "  ready  s,  third  time ;"  far 
he  has  confessedly  changed  his  plan  once,  and  iTistoui 
of  passing  fix)m  Ephesus  through  Corinth  into  Macedonia^ 
and  then  back  by  Corinth,  as  he  once  thought  of  doing; 
he  goes  first  through  Macedonia  into  Corinth,  and  then 
back  through  Macedonia^  thus  making  one  visit  at 
Corinth  instead  of  two  (2  Cor.  i  16).  And  this  change 
of  purpose  having  been  objected  against  him  as  a  sigzi 
of  weakness,  he  declares  that  he  had  deferred  his  earlier 
intended  visit,  to  spare  them  (ver.  23).  There  is  no 
need,  then,  of  supposing  a  second  visit  before  the  date 
of  the  first  letter. 

Some  suppose  that  Paul  wrote  an  earlier  letter  than 
that  which  we  know  as  1  Car.  This  supposition  is 
founded  upon  what  he  says  (v.  9) :  "I  wrote  you  in 
the  epistle,  not  to  1  company  with  fornicators"  (iypa^ 
hiiiy  iv  rn  kiri^okf).  But  this  may  refer  to  what  he  has 
just  written*  in  this  very  letter,  in  verses  2  and  7  of  the 
same  chapter,  and  which  he  goes  on  to  explain,  limit 
and  enforca 

It  is  quite  certain,  however,  that  the  church  at  Corinth, 
or  a  part  of  them,  had  written  a  letter  to  the  apostle, 
asking  his  opinion  on  various  points;  for  he,  in  this 
letter,  again  and  again  refers  to  their  inquiries,  quoting 
even  the  words  of  their  letter,  and  giving  full  and  ex- 
plicit answers.  Probably  this  letter  firom  Corinth  had 
been  brought  to  Ephesus  by  Stephanus,  Fortunatus  and 
Achaicus  (xvi  17);  and  they,  or  some  of  them,  may  have 
been  the  same  persons  as  those  of  the  household  of  Chloe 

*  yiypo^a  would,  of  ooune,  have  been  more  strictly  classical  than 
tlypa^a ;  but  the  Nev  Testament  Greek  ia  not  strictly  daasical ;  and  Paul 
uses  the  very  same  exprenion,  lypa^o,  to  the  Qalatians  (tL  11) :  '*Te 
aee  in  what  largd  letten  /  hav€  wrUtef^  to  yoo,  with  mine  own  hand." 
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(i  11),  from  whom  the  apostle  had  learned  in  conversa- 
tion (what  their  letter  had  not  mentioned)  that  there 
were  "contentions"  among  them. 

Before  writing  this  letter,  Paul  has  sent  Timothy  and 
Erastus  into  Macedonia  (Acts  xix.  22) ;  and  from  this 
letter  it  appears  (iv.  17  and  xvl  10)  that  the  mission  of 
the  former  is  to  include  a  visit  to  Corinth.  But  of 
Timothy's  visit  we  have  no  record,  nor  any  allusion  to 
it  as  actually  accomplished.  Paul  himself  means  to  come 
soon,  "if  the  Lord  will"  (iv.  19,  xi  34),  after  passing 
through  Macedonia,  and  probably  to  winter  with  them 
(xvi  6).  The  fulfilment  of  this  visit  is  implied  in  the 
very  brief  accoimt  of  his  subsequent  visit  to  Macedonia 
and  Greece  (Achaia),  in  Acts  xx.  1 — 4.  (See  p.  883.) 
But  he  wrote  his  Second  Epistle  also  before  going  to 
Corinth,  namely,  from  PhUippi  on  his  way  into  Acbaia 
about  a  year  after  the  date  of  the  First  Epistle. 


Abstract  of  1  CoRiNTmANa 

Ch.  i  1.  Salutation,  jointly  with  Soethenes,  addressed,  not 
only  to  the  church  at  Corinth,  but  also  to  all  that  in  every 
place  call  upon  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  4.  Paul 
thanks  God  for  their  conversion  and  Christian  gifts  and  privi- 
leges, and,  in  the  name  of  these  things,  rebukes  their  party- 
spirit  For  his  own  part,  he  is  glad  to  remember  that  he  had 
baptized  scarcely  any  one  at  Corinth ;  so  that  there  is  no  colour- 
able pretence  for  a  Fa2d  faction,  and  should  be  for  no  other. 
He  had  preached  the  simple  and  pure  Gospel  of  Christ  cruci- 
fied,— ^to  Jews  a  stumbling-block,  and  to  the  subtle,  wisdom- 
seeking  Greeks,  folly ;  but  a  divine  power  and  wisdom  to  those 
who  accept  it 

CL  ii  1.  He  refers  to  his  own  manner  of  preaching  the 
Gospel  among  them,  as  accordant  with  the  simplicity  and  power 
of  this  divine  wisdom,  and  not  affecting  the  subtlety  of  thought 
or  the  rhetorical  style  of  the  Greek  philosophies.    He  had 
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come  among  them  in  weakness  and  fear  and  great  tremblings* 
but  had  been  sustained  by  the  powerful  manifestation  of  the 
Holy  Spirit ;  and  their  faith  had  been  based,  not  upon  human 
wisdom,  but  upon  the  power  of  God.  7.  But  this  Gospel  is 
wisdom  indeed  to  all  spiritually-minded  persons ;  and  gross- 
minded  (carnal)  persons  and  merely  intellectual  (natural)  per- 
sons call  it  folly,  becaxise  they  cannot  appreciate  it 

Ch.  iii  1.  Paul  has  not  hitherto  been  able  to  regard  them 
as  fdll-grown  spiritual  men,  but  as  babes  in  Christ,  animal- 
minded.  And  their  present  dissensions  prove  that  they  are 
not  yet  spiritual  Paul  and  Apollos  are  only  ministers  of  Giod ; 
the  church  is  the  work  on  which  they  are  engaged ;  its  mem- 
bers are  the  spiritual  temple  of  Grod,  to  be  kept  holy  and  un- 
defiled.  18.  The  world's  wise  man  has  yet  to  learn  &om  on 
high,  how  all  things  subserve  the  disciples  of  the  heavenly 
wisdom.  All  things  are  theirs ;  Paul,  Apollos,  Cephas^  the 
world  itself,  life,  death,  things  present  and  to  come  j  all  are 
theirs ;  and  they  are  Christ's ;  and  Christ  is  God's.  Let  the 
apostles  be  looked  upon  as  servants  of  Christ  and  stewards  of 
the  secrets  of  divine  revelation. 

CL  iv.  6.  What  he  has  written  about  Apollos  and  himself 
he  bids  them  take  home  to  themselves,  and  cease  to  vaunt  their 
own  knowledge  and  attainments.  8.  The  teachers  could  be 
satisfied  to  be  of  no  account,  if  the  taught  were  really  full  and 
rich  and  royal  Paul's  sharp  yet  genial  satire  here  shews 
itseli  But  (14)  he  adds,  that  he  does  not  write  this  to  shame 
them,  but  to  warn  them  as  his  beloved  sons.  17.  He  has  sent 
Timothy  to  them  to  bring  them  into  remembrance  of  his  way 
of  Christian  teaching ;  and  he  will  follow  soon  and  ^  discover 
not  the  words  of  the  boasters,  but  their  power."  Shall  he 
come  (he  asks  them)  with  a  rod  ?  or  in  love  9 

Gh.  V.  1.  With  deepest  sorrow  and  shame  on  their  behalf 
the  apostle  has  heard  of  a  sin  of  lust  existing  among  them, 
such  as  is  scarcely  known  even  among  heathens, — ^  that  a  man 
should  have  his  fathei^s  wife."  And  they  are  puffed  up  I 
"instead  of  mourning  as  they  rather  ought  to  da"    4.  He 

*  ni-health,  say  some ;  perhaps  rather  the  nataral  anxiety  whioh  hisfirrt 
CDOOunier  with  Greek  thought  at  Athena  hod  prodaoed  in  his  mind. 
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distinctly  and  nnliesitatinglj  bids  them  dismiss  the  offender 
from  the  church  till  he  repents  and  refoims  his  life.  9.  He 
explains  that  in  bidding  them  not  keep  company  with  forni- 
cators (as  also  with  other  offenders),  he  does  not  speak  of 
heathens  outside  their  communion,  but  of  brethren  within. 
To  avoid  every  such  person,  one  had  need  ''go  out  of  the 
world/'  but  they  must  "put  away  from  among  themselves 
that  wicked  person." 

Ch.  vi  1.  The  apostle  reprobates  the  practice  of  appearing 
before  the  heathen  tribunals  to  settle  small  disputes,  instead 
of  finding  arbitrators  among  themselves.  If  the  ''  holy  people 
of  Christ  are  to  judge  the  world,"  *  cannot  they  settle  little 
matters  among  themselves?  But  there  must  be  something 
wrong  when  Christian  brethren  go  to  law  with  each  other  at 
alL  They  ought  rather  to  bear  wrong  than  to  do  it  Chris- 
tian wrong-doing  should  be  an  impossibility.  No  wrong-doer 
can  inherit  the  kingdom  of  God.  Those  who  were  such  before 
their  conversion  are  now  washed,  sanctified  and  justified,  in 
the  name  of  Jesus  Christ  and  by  thie  Spirit  of  God.  12.  Does 
some  one  plead:  ''All  things  are  lawful  to  me" If  Paul 
replies :  Not  all  things  are  expedient  And  of  all  things  that 
are  lawful,  it  is  well  not  to  be  brought  under  the  power  of 
any.  Is  it  said :  "  Food  is  made  for  the  appetite,  and  the 
appetite  demands  food"  1  Yet  both  are  temporary  and  mortaL 
And  the  body  is  not  for  fornication,  but  for  the  Lord,  and  the 
Lord  for  the  body ;  and  He  who  raised  up  the  Lord  will  raise 
us  up  also.  Christians  are  members  of  Christ ;  and  shall  the 
members  of  Christ  become  the  members  of  a  harlot  ?  The 
apostle  is  most  earnest  upon  this  often-recurring  aspect  of 
heathen  immorality.  Elee  fornication,  he  repeats.  While 
other  sins  that  men  commit  may  seem  without  bodily  results, 
this  is  a  sin  against  a  man*s  own  body ;  and  that  body  ought 

*  Tracea  of  the  cmtvard  Mesdanie  idea  are  evident  in  sach  alliiBionB  as 
this.  The  "day  of  Christ"  is  anticipated  throoghont  this  Epistle,  hut  in 
a  far  leas  defined  form  than  in  the  llieaBalonian  letters.  In  the  fifteenth 
chapter  the  most  remarkable  allusion  ooonrs. 

t  The  words  apparently  of  their  letter,  qnoted  again  by  the  apostle  in 
the  oonneetion  in  which  they  were  written  (z.  23). 
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to  be  a  temple  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  who  should  be  served  by 
the  body  as  well  as  the  souL 

CL  tIL  1.    Paul  next  answers  the  questions  put  to  him  in 
the  Corinthian  letter : 

First,  as  to  the  desirableness  of  marriage  under  the  impend- 
ing troubles.  2.  Plainly  it  is  the  true  preventive  of  sin.  7. 
But  to  the  widowers  and  widows  he  says,  it  is  good  for  them 
to  remain  as  they  are,  like  himself^*  if  they  can  bear  it ;  if 
not,  let  them  marry.  This  he  says  permissively ;  but  to  those 
who  are  married  (10)  authoritatively,  in  the  name  of  the  Lord, 
he  repudiates  the  idea  that  marriage  is  dissolved  by  the  im- 
pending troubles  or  the  coming  kingdom  of  Christ  The 
Christian  husband  or  wife  of  an  unbelieving  partner  is  not  to 
shake  off,  but  to  sanctify,  the  relationship.  Only,  if  the  un- 
believing husband  or  wife  is  detemdned  to  separate,  let  the 
other  consent  for  peace'  sake.  17.  In  the  same  spirit,  let  every 
Christian  continue  in  the  condition  in  which  he  was  when 
called :  if  circumcised,  let  him  think  no  more  of  it ;  if  not,  let 
him  by  no  means  submit  to  the  rite ; — ^is  he  a  slave,  let  him 
not  care  (though,  if  he  may  be  made  free,  let  him  use  the 
opportunity).  If  he  be  a  servant  (slave),  he  is  Christ* s  freed- 
man ;  if  free,  he  is  Christ's  servant  25.  Then,  as  to  giving 
their  young  women  in  marriage, — '*  considering  the  impending 
trouble,"  Paul  thinks  it  best  for  a  man  to  remain  as  he  is.  ^  If 
married,  seek  not  to  be  loosed ;  if  free,  seek  not  a  wife."  Yet 
there  is  nothing  wrong  in  marrying ;  only  mortal  sorrows  may 
be  the  heavier  to  both  parties.  "  The  time  is  short,  and  the 
fashion  of  this  world  is  passing  away."  The  married  will  be 
more  anxious  about  worldly  matters;  the  unmarried  more 
singly  devoted  to  the  things  of  the  Lord.  They  must  decide 
for  themselves  after  all ;  but  such  is  Paid's  judgment,  and  he 
"  thinks  he  too  has  something  of  the  spirit  of  God" 

CL  viiL  1.     The  next  subject  of  inquiry  in  the  letter  of  the 
Corinthian  elders  was,  whether  a  Christian  might  eat  of  meat 


*  This  seems  to  shew  that  Paul  was  a  widower  (the  ancient  tradition  of 
the  church)  ;  unless  by  roic  ay6fioig  rdi  tolq  x^P^^C  (literally,  unmarried 
men  and  widowed  women),  we  are  to  understand  both  the  unmarried  and 
the  bereft  of  both  sexes. 
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whicH  had  been  offered  to  an  idoL*  Some  scrapled  to  do  it ; 
but  those  who  wrote,  or  some  whose  words  were  reported, 
talked  in  this  style  :  "We  know  (for  we  all  have  knowledge  f) 
that  an  idol  is  nothing  at  all,  and  that  there  is  none  other  Grod 
but  one.  For  though  there  be  that  are  called  gods,  whether 
in  heaven  or  in  earth  (as  there  are  gods  many  and  lords  many), 
yet  to  us  there  is  but  one  God,  the  Father,  of  whom  are  all 
things,  and  we  unto  Him ;  and  one  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  through 
whom  are  all  things,  and  we  through  him.'*  Your  fiEuicied 
knowledge,  says  Paul,  pufEs  you  up  ;  while  a  loving  regard  to 
others  would  at  once  teach  you  what  to  do.  And  some  are  not 
80  "  knowing'*  as  you,  but  think  they  are  holding  communion 
with  the  idol  by  eating ;  and  so  their  weak  conscience  is  de* 
filed.  "But  meat  (you  say)  commendeth  us  not  to  God."  No ; 
but  take  care  that  your  freedom  be  not  a  stumbling-block  to 
weaker  brethren.  Better  never  eat  flesh  meat  at  all,  than  lead 
weak  consciences  into  sin. 

Ch.  ix.  1.  The  apostle  turns  abruptly  to  another  subject, 
not  perhape  in  their  epistle,  but  which  he  knew  to  be  in  the 
mouths  of  many  at  Corinth  who  disparaged  his  apostolical 
authority.  Perhaps  they  cavilled  at  liis  not  having  been  onef 
of  the  twelve  personal  attendants  of  Christ  Apparently  they 
perverted  against  him  the  fine  independence  of  spirit  with 
which  he  had  maintained  himself  by  tent-making,  rather  than 
throw  himself  upon  the  limited  resources  of  certain  churches, 
or  the  tardy  generosity  of  others.  "Am  I  not  an  apostle)  &c. 
You  are  the  seal  of  my  apostleship ;  and  this  is  my  answer  to 
those  who  question  my  authority."  4.  He  asserts  his  apostolic 
right,  equally  with  Cephas  and  the  Lord's  brothers,  to  be 
maintained  by  his  converts,  and  to  take  a  wife  if  he  chose. 
They  that  wait  at  the  altar  are  partakers  with  the  altar ;  and 
just  so,  "  the  Lord  hath  ordained  that  those  who  preach  his 

*  Joflt  as  vrith  the  Jewish  aacrifioes,  only  portionB  of  which  were  actually 
ofiered,  the  rest  of  the  flesh  was  either  taken  home  by  the  offerer,  or,  be* 
coming  the  perquiaite  of  the  priest,  would  natoially  find  its  way  to  the 
shambles. 

f  yi/cDfrcv,  lofty  discernment,  superior  intelligence.  It  is  rather  a  proud 
word  (as  used,  at  least,  by  some) ;  it  is  the  root  of  Onottieimnf  both  etymo- 
logically  and  historically. 

VOL.  n.  T 
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Grospel  should  live  by  the  Gospel"  15.  But  he  has  not  used 
these  rights.  He  is  impelled  to  preach  the  Gospel,  and  cannot 
be  silent ;  and,  while  independent  of  all  men,  he  is  ready  to 
serve  all,  conciliating  the  Jews,  as  a  Jew  himself  so  far  as  he 
can,  and  to  the  Gentiles  vindicating  their  freedom  from  the 
Law,  while  ''not  without  a  law  to  God,  but  under  Chnst'a 
law." 

Oh.  X.  1.  He  further  warns  the  Corinthians  against  immo- 
rality and  idolatry  (the  two  constantly  connected)  by  the  his- 
tory of  the  Jewish  people.  15.  He  appeals  to  their  own  in- 
telligence to  acknowledge  that,  as  in  the  Lord's  Supper  they 
hold  communion  with  Christ,  and  the  ceremonial  Israelites  by 
eating  of  the  sacrifice  are  identified  with  the  Jewish  worshlpi, 
so,  though  the  idol  is  nothing  at  all,  yet  partaking  of  its  sacri- 
fice is  partaking  of  demon  worship.  Does  any  one  repeal^ 
''All  things  are  lawfcd  for  me"?  Yes;  but  not  all  things 
are  expedient.  All  things  may  be  strictly  lawful,  but  not  all 
things  tend  to  mutual  impi'ovement  Let  every  man  be  guided 
by  his  neighbour's  good,  rather  than  his  own  pleasure.  25. 
So  they  may  eat  what  they  buy  in  the  shambles,  without 
asking  any  question  about  it  And  they  may  eat  at  a  heathen's 
table,  without  curiously  questioning  the  history  of  every  disk 
But,  if  a  weak  brother  (who  surely  should  not  have  gone  to  a 
Gentile's  house  at  all)  directs  attention  to  the  fact  that  some- 
thing has  been  offered  in  sacrifice,  "eat  not  (says  Paul)  for  the 
sake  of  his  conscience  who  shewed  it"  Let  them  follow  their 
apostle  in  these  things,  as  he  follows  Christ 

CL  XL  2.  Paul  censures  the  practice  of  women  appearing 
as  teachers  in  the  church  (prophesying)  without  a  veil  upon 
the  head,  which  he  deems  a  becoming  sign  of  subjection 
(ver.  10)  to  man.  17.  He  severely  censures  the  gross  and 
almost  incredible  abuses  which  had,  at  Corinth,  crept  into 
the  celebration  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  the  institution  of  which 
he  recapitulates  almost  in  the  very  words  of  St  Luke's  Gospel 
Luke  was  already  well  known  to  him,  and  their  mutual 
acquaintance  explains  the  closer  verbal  correspondence.  This 
rite  was,  in  different  times  and  places,  very  variously  observed. 
Li  Corinth,  it  seems  to  have  been  celebrated  at  a  public  meal, 
to  which  (according  to  an  old  custom  among  the  Greeks)  each 
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person  sent  liis  o^wn  provisions.  And  this  explains  tlie  possi* 
bilitj  of  sucli  excesses,  mixed  with  such  n^glect»  as  St  Paul 
describes,  when  eveiy  one  begins  his  own  supper  without 
helping  any  one  else,  and  one  man  is  hungry  and  another 
drunken.  They  make  no  difference  between  this  and  a  common 
meal,  not  realizing  in  any  way  the  Lord's  body  as  emblemed 
to  their  thoughts.  Such  unworthy  eating  and  drinking  brings 
its  own  judgment  (ver.  29,  where  damnatum  is  a  very  false 
rendering)  in  the  many  weak  and  sickly,  and  some  dying  and 
dead  I  '*  What  I*^  (says  the  indignant  apostle)  '^  have  ye  not 
houses  to  eat  and  drink  in  t  Tany  then  for  each  other ;  and 
when  you  are  hungry,  eat  at  home.  The  rest  I  will  set  in 
order  when  I  come." 

CL  xii  1.  The  next  subject  is  spiritual  gifts  (or,  as  some 
translate,  spiritual  persons  J ;  on  which,  if  we  attempt  accu- 
rately to  define  the  nature  and  limits  of  each  gift,  and  to  decide 
which  were  natural  and  which  supernatural,  the  task  is  hope* 
les&*  But  higher  lessons  survive,  which  the  apostle  taught 
in  connection  with  his  remarks  on  these  now  obsolete  gifts. 
3.  The  very  confession  of  Jesus  as  Lord  argues  a  participation 

*  They  are  ennmerated  as  follows  (ver.  8—10): 

1  Word  of  wisdom  XAyoc  tro^iat 

2  Word  of  knowledge  \6yoe  yvm^utf 

3  Faith  iri?(c 

4  Gifts  of  healing  x^^^t"^^^  laftdruv 

5  Working  of  miracles  Ivipyrntara  iw6fuuv 

6  Prophecy  irpo^riia 

7  Discerning  of  spirits  duuepitnic  irvevfiartav 

8  Kinds  of  tongues  yivij  yXwca&v 

9  Interpretation  of  tongaee  ip/itiviia  yXuKrvdv. 
And  again  as  follows  (yer.  28): 

Apostles  Airo^oXse 

6  Prophets  irpo^^rac 

Teachers  itdaaiedXHQ 

6  Miracles  Bwd/uiQ 

4  Gifts  of  healing  xapiafiara  Ucfidn^ 

Helps  ivriX^iiC 

Governments  Kv€€pv^frtic 

8  Diversities  of  tongaes  yivti  yXiacir&v, 
The  fonr  nombered  in  the  second  list  are  all  that  correspond  with  any  in 
the  first  list. 

t2 
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in  the  Holy  Spirit,  whicli  is  given  to  the  several  disciples  in 
various  manifestations  for  the  benefit  of  alL  12.  Jews  and 
Crentiles,  bond  and  free,  are  all  one  body  in  Christ  by  the 
baptism  of  one  spirit  of  holiness.  The  beautiful  illustration 
of  the  mutual  tise  and  dependence  of  the  members  of  a  Chris* 
tian  church,  from  the  mutual  service  of  the  parts  of  thd 
human  body,  follows.  31.  Yet  let  them  desire  and  prize  the 
best  gifts,  and  their  apostle  will  tell  them  of  something  far 
better  still : — ^Charity,  Christian  love,  will  outlast  them  alL 
Prophesying  will  be  done  away,  tongues  be  silent,  and  inspired 
knowledge  come  to  an  end  in  the  church  on  earth,  while  Faith, 
Hope  and  Charity,  these  three  abide ;  and  the  greatest  of  the 
three  is  Charity.     "  Follow  after  Charity." 

Ch.  xiv.  1.  Returning  to  the  comparative  value  of  spiritual 
gifts,  the  apostle  commends  that  of  prophesying  as  the  most 
useful  to  the  church,  and  most  likely  to  convince  the  unlearned 
and  the  unbelieving,  though  not  the  most  showy  or  most 
coveted.  26.  He  gives  directions  for  the  exercise  of  their  gifts 
in  the  church,  and  forbids  women  to  speak  on  such  occasions 
(though,  in  zL  5,  they  are  contemplated  as  praying  or  prophe- 
sying, in  more  private  assemblies  perhaps).  All  things  must 
be  done  decently  and  in  order. 

CL  XV.  1.  The  apostle  recapitulates  the  proo&  of  Christ's 
resurrection  as  a  fundamental  fact  in  his  preaching  and  in  the 
Christian  belief  of  his  converts ;  and  then  addresses  himself 
to  "  some  among  them  who  say  there  is  no  resurrection  of  the 
dead.*'  These  were  no  doubt  Epicureans,  in  the  church,  or 
just  outside  of  it  among  the  relatives  and  friends  of  its  mem- 
bers. The  chapter  (used  in  the  Church -of- England  burial 
service)  is  well  known ;  but  perhaps  the  real  drift  of  its  argu- 
ment is  not  always  seen,  nor  the  sotmdness  of  its  logic  properly 
estimated.  Paul  is  arguing  with  those  who  deny  the  possi- 
bility of  a  future  life ;  the  same  sort  of  people  who  at  Athens 
had  mocked  when  he  spoke  of  the  resurrection  of  the  dead. 
His  argument  here  is  in  two  parts  :  first  (ver.  12),  he  addresses 
himself  to  those  who  say  a  future  life  is  impossible, — that 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  resurrection  of  the  dead  To  them 
he  replies,  that  the  thing  has  been  proved  possible  by  being 
shewn  in  fsust :  ^^  If  no  dead  rise^  then  Christ  cannot  have 
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been  ndsed.  But  Clirist  is  risen,  therefore  the  dead  can  rise.** 
This  is  the  logical  argument,  detached  from  that  rich  vein  of 
feeling  and  poetry  which  the  very  thought  of  annihilation  calls 
forth  from  his  mind  in  the  course  of  the  reasoning.  Paul  does 
not  pretend  to  prove  from  Christ's  resurrection  tiiat  all  men 
tntut  rise ;  that  would  be  a  nanr-fequitur.  He  disproves  the 
alleged  impossibility  of  a  resurrection,  by  shewing  that  it  has 
taken  place.  Then  the  second  part  of  his  argument  (beginning 
at  ver.  35)  is  addressed  to  the  further  difficulty  of  conceiving 
*^how  the  dead  are  raised  up,  and  vnth  what  body  they  come.'* 
Paul  does  not  answer  this  question  positively,  but  deprives  it 
of  its  negative  power.  Foolish  questioner !  he  says  :  first  tell 
me  haw  a  seed  grows,  before  you  ask  defiantly  how  the  dead 
are  raised  up.  Say,  the  seed  cannot  grow  and  does  not  grow, 
because  you  do  not  know  ?iow  ;  or  cease  jto  say  the  dead  cannot 
be  raised,  because  you  know  not  how.  With  what  body  do 
they  come  ?  "With  what  body  does  the  seed  come  1  ^CTot  with 
the  body  that  you  sowed.  God  giveth  a  body  as  pleaseth  Him. 
And  no  end  of  bodily  forms  are  in  His  power.  For  every  seed 
has  its  own  body.  Beasts,  birds,  fishes,  men,  all  have  theit 
own.  Bodies  celestial  and  bodies  terrestrial  there  are.  Sun, 
moon,  stars  of  diflfering  glory.  Who  then  shall  sceptically  ask. 
With  what  body  the  dead  may  come  1  What  is  sown  in  cor-? 
ruption  shall  be  raised  in  incorruption.  As  there  is  an  animal 
hodp,  so  there  is  a  spiritual  body.  Say,  foolish  questioner, 
if  you  will,  that  a  "  spiritual  body"  is  a  contradiction  in  terms. 
Paul  has  used  it  on  purpose.  But  there  is  no  solecism  in  his 
argument.  The  Christian  apostle,  trusting  the  power  of  God 
and  believing  His  promise,  simply  means  to  say :  You  need 
not  demand  howy  but  be  sure  it  will  be  as  promised,  whether 
in  a  body,  properly  so  called,  or  not  If  your  spirit  accepts 
the  Christian  hope  of  immortality,  the  bodily  question  will 
bear  postponement  No  labour  in  the  work  of  the  Lord  will 
be  in  vain.* 

CL  xvi  1.  The  apostle  concludes  his  epistle  with  urging 
a  weekly  collection  for  the  poor  Christians  in  Jerusalem,  as 

*  The  verses  23 — 28  and  51,  52,  betray  the  expectation  of  a  yisible 
Messianic  kingdom ;  bat  in  a  much  less  fall  and  distinct  form  than  was 
presented  in  the  letters  to  tbe  Thessalonians  four  years  before. 
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already  institated  among  the  Galatian  chnrcbes  where  he  has 
lately  been.  He  mentions  his  plans  for  coming  to  them ;  com- 
mends Timothy  to  their  kind  reception ;  says  he  had  wished 
ApoUoe  to  go  with  the  bearers  of  this  letter ;  gives  many  kind 
greetings ;  and  writes  the  salutation  with  his  own  hand :  ''  If 
any  man  love  not  the  Lord  Jesns  ChriBt^  let  him  be  separated 
(AiiathemaJ.    The  Lord  cometh"  (MaranathaJ, 

The  SBOOND  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  was  written 
probably  about  half  a  year  after  the  first  (that  is,  A.D. 
67),  at  Philippi  most  likely,  certainly  in  Macedonia^  as 
its  own  expressions  imply.  This  year  of  the  apostle's 
labours  is  passed  over  (as  already  remarked)  in  the  most 
hasty  manner  in  the  book  of  Acts  (xx.  1 — 4?).  But  we 
lecum  the  history  of  his  mind,  and  in  part  also  that  of 
his  labours,  from  this  second  letter  to  the  Corinthians. 
Leaving  Ephesus,  after  the  riot  of  Demetrius  and  the 
silversmiths,  he  went  to  Troas,  where  he  expected  to  meet 
Titus  returning  from  his  mission  to  Corinth  as  bearer  of 
his  first  letter.  Not  meeting  him  there,  and  being  rest- 
lessly anxious  to  know  the  state  of  things  at  Corinth, 
and  the  effect  which  his  first  letter  had  produced,  he 
crossed  the  sea  into  Macedonia,  where  he  met  Titus,  and 
was  gladdened  by  tidings  firom  Corinth,  on  the  whole 
very  satisfactory.  The  great  immorality  denounced  in 
his  first  letter  had  been  repented  of  and  forsaken ;  and 
he  feels  that  his  fiiends  are  still  worthy  of  his  confidence 
and  love.  But  the  doctrinal  mischief-makers  are  not 
yet  silenced,  and  are  labouring  hard  to  destroy  his  repu- 
tation and  influence  as  an  apostle.  Paul  determines  to 
write  again  before  going  in  person  to  Corinth,  and  sends 
this  second  letter  by  Titus  and  two  others  (viii  18  and 
23),  one  of  whom  is  generally  supposed  to  have  been 
Luke,  as  asserted  in  the  postscript 

This  letter  contains  no  new  topics,  but  resumes  those 
of  the  first,  as  modified  by  the  report  of  litus.     The 
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tone  of  the  letter  is  peculiarly  plaintive,  'while  warmly 
afifectionate.  The  apostle  seems  to  be  labouring  under 
an  oppression  of  feeling  which  he  cannot  throw  off  He 
speaks  (i.  8)  of  the  trouble  he  had  had  in  Asia,  when  he 
was  pressed  exceedingly,  above  his  strength,  so  as  even 
to  despair  of  lifa  Whether,  in  these  words,  he  alludes 
to  the  alarming  tumult  which  had  driven  him  from 
Ephesus,  or  to  other  difficulties  which  he  met  with  from 
his  Jewish  opponents  there  (and  to  which  he  refers 
afterwards  in  Acts  xx.  19),  or  whether  iU-health  was  in 
part  also  the  obstacle  to  his  work  and  the  source  of 
this  oppressive  feeling  of  his  mind,  is  one  of  the  many 
questions  open  to  critical  conjecture,  on  which  perhaps 
confessed  ignorance  is  truest  wisdouL  The  letter  is,  in 
brief,  as  follows : 


Abstract  of  2  Cobikthian& 

Ck  i.  1.  Salutation,  jointly  with  Timothy,  to  the  Christiana 
in  Corinth  and  in  Achaia  generally.  3.  Paul  thanks  God 
that  recent  sore  affliction  fits  him  all  the  better  to  comfort 
others ;  and,  as  he  has  himself  found  religious  comfort,  he 
trusts  they  will  also,  and  that  he  and  they  will  have  occasion 
of  mutual  rejoicing  in  the  day  of  the  Lord  Jesus.  15.  He 
had  meant  to  come  to  them  sooner,  on  his  way  to  Macedonia^ 
and  had  not  been  fickle  in  his  change  of  plan ;  for  he  had 
postponed  his  visit  simply  out  of  tenderness  to  them,  as  he 
did  not  wish  to  come  to  them  again  "  in  heaviness." 

Ch.  iL  3.  He  refers  to  his  first  letter,  "  written  with  many 
tears,"  not  for  the  purpose  of  grieving  them,  but  to  prove  his 
love  to  them.  5,  The  pumshment  which  they  have  collectively 
inflicted  on  a  certain  offender  against  Christian  morals,  he 
rejoices  to  hear  has  been  effectual ;  and  he  now  bids  them 
forgive  and  comfort  him.  12.  He  tells  them  how  at  Troas, 
though  a  door  of  success  was  open  to  his  mission,  he  had  no 
rest  in  his  spirit,  because  Titus  did  not  arrive  from  Corinth ; 
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BO  he  had  come  forward  into  Macedonia,  and  there  found  the 
comfort  he  longed  for.  16.  "Who  is  sufficient  for  these 
things!"  says  the  apostla  There  is  no  room  for  self-com- 
mendation ;  hut  God  has  thought  him  worthy  to  he  a  minister 
of  the  New  Covenant,  the  spirit  of  which  (iii  6)  he  contrasts 
with  the  literal  outwardness  of  the  Law  of  Moses. 

CL  iv.  1.  He  describes  the  spirit  of  his  ministry,  and  (ver.  7) 
contrasts  with  its  dignity  and  value  the  feebleness  of  the 
^  earthen  vessels"  to  wliich  it  is  committed,  and  the  sufferings 
of  an  apostle's  life.  15.  All  is  for  the  sake  of  others ;  and 
while  the  outward  man  perishes,  the  inward  is  renewed  con* 
tinually, — ^temporary  trials  leading  to  eternal  blessedness. 

CL  V.  1.  For  when  the  earthly  tent  shall  be  taken  down, 
there  will  be  a  mansion  of  Grod's  own  building  prepared  in  the 
heavens ;  and  he  feels  that,  while  he  is  at  home  in  the  body, 
he  is  absent  from  the  Lord,  and  labours,  therefore,  whether 
present  or  absent,  to  be  accepted  of  him.*  11.  This  sense  of 
responsibility  gives  earnestness  to  his  efforts;  and  though 
some  call  him  mad,  others  will  understand  the  deep  sobriety 
of  his  conduct,  as  inspired  by  duty  to  God  for  the  sake  of  his 
fellow-men.  The  love  of  Christ  constrains  him  to  judge,  that 
if  one  died  for  all,  his  death  was  their  death,t  and  the  living 
were  to  live  henceforth  no  more  to  themselves,  but  to  Christ. 
1 6.  Therefore  he  knows  no  carnal  distinctions  between  Jew 
and  Gentile ;  for  Christ,  whom  he  once  viewed  through  such 
a  medium,  is  no  longer  seen  by  him  as  Saviour  of  the  Jews 
alone  :  Christians  are  a  new  creation ;  God  is  reconciling  the 
whole  world  to  himself,  not  imputing  their  trespasses  unto 
them ;  and  this  message  of  reconciliation  is  committed  to  Paul's 
hands  among  others.  Hence  his  affectionate  urgency  (vL  2) : 
"I^ow  is  the  accepted  time,  now  is  the  day  of  scdvation." 

Ch.  VL  3.  He  alludes  again  to  his  own  trials  and  sufferings 
(11),  opening  his  mouth  and  heart  to  them,  and  inviting  their 

*  If  I  mistake  not,  the  lately  definite  expectation  of  the  apostle^  that 
the  day  of  Christ  wonld  be  Tisible  and  external,  and  that  he  shoald  Uto  to 
see  it,  is  fast  giving  pbce  in  his  mind,  when  he  writes  this  paassge,  to  the 
simpler  expectation  of  a  spiritual  life  immortal 

t  Ck>n7beare  and  Howson,  II.  104. 
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confidence  in  Tetom ;  and  then  (14)  renews  the  injunctions  of 
his  former  letter,  to  keep  free  from  all  participation  in  heathen 
vices. 

CL  viL  2.  He  recurs  to  the  state  of  anxious  feeling  respect- 
ing them  in  which  he  had  come  to  Macedonia,  and  the  comfort 
and  joy  which  he  had  derived  from  the  report  of  Titus.  8. 
Still,  he  does  not  regret  having  written  that  painful  letter  to 
them.  It  has  led  them  to  repentance ;  and  he  can  now  alto- 
gether confide  in  them. 

Chs.  viiL  and  iz.  are  devoted  to  the  subject  of  the  collection 
for  the  poor  Chnstians  in  Judea.  He  mentions  what  is  doing 
in  Macedonia  among  brethren  comparatively  poor  themselves, 
and  begs  the  Corinthians  to  complete  what  they  had  begun  a 
year  ago,  as  alluded  to  in  his  previous  letter.  6.  Titus  will 
revisit  them  to  superintend  the  completion,  as  he  had  done  the 
beginning,  of  this  good  work,  and  two  well-approved  brethren 
will  accompany  him.*  An  earnest  and  afifectionate  exhortation 
to  Hberality  follows ;  the  blessings  of  cheerful  giving  are  upon 
both  giver  and  receiver ;  and  are  not  temporal  only,  but  spi- 
ritual, drawing  forth  gratitude  to  God  and  love  to  man. 

Ch.  X.  1.  The  tone  of  the  epistle  changes  at  this  point  from 
gentleness  and  kindness  to  a  sternness  bordering  upon  severity 
and  mixed  with  threatening,  which  requires  us  to  regard  it  as 
no  longer  referring  to  the  members  of  the  Corinthian  church 
in  general,  but  to  those  Jewish  disturbers  of  its  harmony,  whose 
machinations,  though  defeated,  were  not  relinquished,  and 
might  yet  become  troublesome.  We  find,  from  this  part  of  the 
letter,  that  St  Paul's  detractors  had  descended  so  low  as  to 
disparage  his  personal  appearance.  He  begins  the  subject  by 
intreating  them  not  to  make  it  necessary  for  him  to  shew  his 
bold  reliance  upon  his  own  authority,  against  some  who  would 
measure  him  by  a  carnal  standard.  When  the  obedience  of 
the  church  in  general  is  complete,  he  will  still  be  ready  to 
punish  any  who  are  disobedient  7.  If  any  one  thinks  he  is 
Christ's,  Paul  has  a  better  right  to  boast  of  being  so ;  and,  in 
a  delicate  hypothetical  way  (with  frequent  apology  and  depre- 

*  The  brother  in  yiU.  18  is  generally  believed  to  be  Luke ;  and  the  other 
in  ver.  22  is  Taxioiuly  enppofled  to  be  Gains,  Tjchicus  or  Trophimus,  men- 
tioned  in  Acts  zx.  4. 

T  3 
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cation  of  any  really  boastful  thoughtX  he  glances  at  his  own 
apostolic  endowments  and  claims.  Ch.  xL  21.  Hebrew  birth 
and  privileges  were  his  as  much  as  any  one*s.  In  the  service 
of  Christ,  he  was  more  abundant  in  toil  and  danger*  than  any 
of  his  detractors.  Ch.  xiL  1.  Then,  coming  to  visions  and 
revelations  of  the  Lord,  he  says  he  Imotos  a  man  in  Ckrist  who 
sixteen  years  ago  (whether  in  the  body  or  out  of  the  body,  he 
cannot  tell)  had  been  caught  up  into  Paradise,  and  heard 
things  beyond  lus  power  to  declare.  He  adds,  resuming  the 
first  person  :  *'  And  lest  I  should  be  exalted  above  measure 
through  the  abundance  of  the  revelations,  there  was  given  to 
me  a  thorn  in  the  flesh,t  a  messenger  of  Satan,  to  buffet  me.*' 
11.  They  have  compelled  this  glorying,  which  seems  to  him- 
self foolish.     He  appeals  with  stem  seriousness  to  his  past 

*  He  ennmerates  leTeral  things  unrecorded  in  the  history : — five  soooigings 
by  the  Jews,  three  Boman  beatings  (of  which  we  read  one  in  Acts  xtl  22), 
and  three  shipwrecks,  none  of  which  are  noted  in  the  history,  for  that  at 
Malta  was  yet  to  come. 

f  The  bodily  infirmity  thus  oonfessed  by  Pan!,  and  meanly  thrown 
fligainst  him  by  the  taunts  of  others,  is  not  sufficiently  defined  on  either 
hand  to  enable  us  to  know  what  it  really  waa.  He  himself  merely  calls  it 
a  *'  thorn  in  his  flesh."  But  he  also  says  (1  Cor.  ii  8)  that,  when  he  first 
preached  at  Corinth,  he  was  with  them  "  in  weakness,  and  in  fear,  and  in 
much  trembling."  And  to  the  GaUtians  (ir.  13,  14),  he  speaks  of  baring 
preached  to  them  amid  'infirmity  of  the  flesh,"  by  whidi  some  sort  of 
bodily  infirmity  must  certainly  hare  been  meant.  His  opponents  and  de- 
tractors seem  to  have  said  of  him,  that  he  was  *'  in  personal  presence  lowly 
among  them,  but  when  absent  bold  towards  them"  (2  Cor.  x.  1);  and, 
more  pointedly,  that  ''  his  letters  are  weighty  and  powerful,  but  his  bodily 
presence  is  w^ik  and  his  speech  contemptible"  (x.  10).  Some  of  the  old 
fathers  thought  the  thorn  in  his  flesh  was  headache,  or  some  complaint 
of  the  head  and  eyes.  Some  tell  us  that  he  was  a  man  of  low  stature^  with 
mean  aspect  of  body,  a  bald  head,  and  an  impediment  in  his  speech.  Some 
kind  of  paralytic  afleetion  has  been  imagined  by  others,  which  made  writing 
difficult  to  him,  and  would  account  for  his  employing  a  scribe.  Extreme 
shortsightedneas  is  another  conjecture.  Mere  conjectures  all  of  them  1  Tet 
the  want  of  a  commanding  presence,  and  the  acoompaniment  of  any  kind 
of  impediment  or  defective  articulation,  would  account  for  all  that  his  oppo- 
nents said  of  him  ;  while  nothing  of  this  kind  can  be  supposed  to  have 
existed  beyond  a  slight  degree,  if  the  records  of  his  public  speeches  and 
their  effect  upon  the  audiences  are  borne  in  mind.  Perhaps  we  should  not 
be  wrong  in  supposing  special  ill-health  during  the  time  included  in  the 
Corinthian  and  Galatian  Tisits. 
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eouise  among  them,  when  he  had  shewn  all  the  signs  of  an 
apostle,  but  abstained  &om  burdening  their  generosity  for  his 
personal  support  "Forgive  me  this  wrong!"  he  says  with 
gentle  irony.  19.  Again  he  earnestly  urges  that  any  who  have 
not  already  repented  of  their  heathenish  sins,  should  do  so 
before  he  comes ;  for  he  will  be  grieved  indeed  to  have  to 
shew  his  authority  and  power  in  punishment  He  would  be 
glad  to  be  weak  in  this  respect,  through  their  being  strong  in 
virtue ;  "  and  this  also  we  wish,  even  your  perfection."  Ch, 
xiii  11.  Salutations  and  benediction  conclude  the  letter. 


EPISTLE  TO  THE  GALATIANS. 
(A.D.  67 1) 

The  apostle  Paul  visited  Galatia  both  on  his  second 
and  third  journeys  (pp.  375  and  381,  and  Acts  xvi.  6, 
xviii  23) ;  but  of  his  labours  in  that  province,  the  histo- 
rian of  the  Acts  has  preserved  no  details  whatever.  The 
chief  towns  of  Galatia  were  Ancyra,  Tavium  and  Pessi- 
nus.  It  is  not  quite  certain  when  and  where  the  Epistle 
to  the  Galatians  was  written ;  but  the  most  probable 
opinion  makes  its  date  to  have  been  Corinth,  A.D.  67, 
to  which  place  Paul  was  on  his  way  (in  his  third  mis^ 
sionary  journey)  when  he  wrote  the  letter  (2  Cor.)  last 
analyzed  Dr.  Lardner,  indeed,  places  the  Galatian  letter 
much  earlier,  and  supposes  it  to  have  been  written  from 
Ephesus  or  Corinth,  A.D.  52  or  53,  on  Paul's  second 
journey,  and  very  shortly  after  his  first  visit  to  Galatia ; 
while  the  common  postscript  quite  erroneously  makes  it 
to  have  been  written  from  Kome  some  years  later. 

Taking  it  as  written  from  Corinth,  A.D.  57,  we  sup- 
pose the  apostle  to  have  heard,  on  his  arrival  there,  the 
unsatisfactory  tidings  that  the  Galatian  churches  had 
fallen  under  the  influence  of  Judaizing  teachers,  who 
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insisted  upon  the  necessity  of  circumcision,  and,  like 
similar  teachers  at  Corinth,  disparaged  the  authority  of 
St  Paul  These  tidings  might  meet  him  at  Corinth 
direct  fh)m  Ephesus,  between  which  places  the  mercan- 
tile communication  was  constant  The  letter  to  the 
Galatians  is  instantly  written  by  him  and  despatched. 
It  bears  all  the  marks  of  earnest  urgency.  Paul  seems 
to  have  written  it  tuith  his  own  hand  throughout  (con- 
trary .to  his  usual  practice),  for  he  poipts  their  attention 
to  this  fact  as  shewn  in  the  large  writing  (vL  11).*  This 
was  either  a  sign  of  haste  that  could  not  wait  for  an 
amanuensis,  or  of  affectionate  earnestness  which  would 
write  personally  at  whatever  effort 

The  letter  is  intirely  devoted  to  the  great  question  of 
the  obligation  of  the  Mosaic  law  upon  Gentiles, — a  doc- 
trine which  Paul  indignantly  repudiates  and  disproves 
by  the  clearest  arguments.  He  had  already  repudiated 
the  idea  in  his  letters  to  the  Corinthians ;  but  here  he 
argues  the  question  thoroughly, — ^as  thoroughly,  per- 
haps, though  not  so  much  at  length,  as  afterwards  in  the 
epistle  to  the  Somans,  of  which,  indeed,  this  letter  to 
the  Galatians  may  be  considered  the  germ. 

In  attempting  an  abstract  of  this  most  lively  epistle, 
I  shall  generally  keep  its  personal  forms  of  address,  as 
the  only  way  of  retaining  any  of  its  fire  and  force. 


Abstract  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians. 

CL  L  1.  T}ie  salutation  includes  "  all  the  brethren  who 
are  with  me"  (probably  some  of  those  who  are  mentioned  by 
name  in  Acts  xx.  4,  as  returning  with  Paul  from  Achaia  into 
Asia  after  this  visit  to  Corinth).     The  apostle  asserts,  at  the 

*  irjfXiffocc  ypdfifiainv  :  not  ''how  laige  a  letter"  (it  is  rather  a  ahori 
one,  in  fact),  but  in  what  large  letters. 
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outset,  his  divine  call  to  the  ministry  of  Christ :  "  Paul,  an 
apostle, — not  sent  from  men,  neither  by  man,  but  by  Jesus 
Christ,  and  God  the  Father  who  raised  him  from  the  dead." 
6.  He  plunges  at  once  into  the  subject  of  his  letter: — I 
wonder  at  your  changeableness, — to  leave  Christ  so  soon  for  a 
different  Gospel  (which  is,  indeed,  nothing  but  this, — that 
some  troublesome  people  wish  to  subvert  the  Gospel  of  Christ). 
Let  any  one  who  preaches  a  different  Gospel  be  rejected  (Ana- 
therm).  Do  you  think  I  seek  the  favour  of  men?  or  of  Godi 
If  the  former,  I  should  never  have  taken  up  the  ministry  of 
Christ  at  alL  11.  He  appeals  to  the  notorious  facts  of  his 
own  life,  and  particularizes  others  less  known : — ^his  Jewish 
education  and  persecuting  zeal  agSl^t  the  Christian  church ; 
his  conversion,  neither  caused  nor  followed  by  personal  confer- 
ence with  the  other  apostles,  but  produced  by  divine  communi- 
cation, and  matured  also  by  retirement  in  Arabia  and  Damas- 
cus. Not  till  three  years  after  his  conversion  had  he  seen 
Peter  and  James  at  Jerusalem ;  and  fourteen  years  after  it,  he 
had  gone  with  Barnabas  and  Titus  to  the  "Coimcil  of  Jeru- 
salem," on  this  very  question  of  imposing  the  Jewish  Law 
upon  Gentiles,  and  had  vindicated  the  freedom  of  the  latter 
from  tlie  attempts  of  false  brethren.  Ch.  ii.  6.  But  on  this 
occasion  he  had  gained  no  new  instructions  even  from  the 
chief  apostles  of  Christ,  James,  Peter  and  John,  who  had 
agreed  to  preach  to  the  Jews,  while  Paul  and  Barnabas  should 
go  to  the  Gentiles, — the  latter  promising  to  remember  the 
poor  brethren  in  Judea  (Paul's  constant  care).  11.  After- 
wards, at  Antioch,  he  had  withstood  Peter  to  the  face  for  his 
weak  dissimulation  on  this  very  subject.  "If  a  Jew  has 
overcome  in  his  own  pei-son  the  Jewish  exclusive  scruples, 
should  he  wish  to  subject  tlie  Gentiles  to  them)  We,  though 
born  Jews,  and  not  unholy  Gentiles,  know  that  a  man  is  not 
justified  by  the  works  of  the  Law,  but  by  the  faith  of  Jesus 
Christ"  Here,  at  verses  15,  16,  is  the  ihetis  announced, 
which  is  maintained  throughout  this  Epistle,  against  the  false 
brethren  who  insisted  upon  the  Gentile  Christians  being  cir- 
cumcised : 

*'  A  man  is  not  Justified  hy  the  toorke  of  the  LaWy  but  by  the 
faith  of  Jems  Christ.'' 
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If  Paul's  own  statement  of  his  thesis  had  been  borne 
in  mind,  we  should  never  have  heard  of  a  controversy 
among  Christians  as  to  the  comparative  saving  power  of 
faith  and  of  good  works.  The  question  is  not  between 
faith  and  good  works,  but  between  the  ritual  works  of 
the  Jewish  Law  and  the  spiritual  influences  of  Chris- 
tianity. And  when  Paul  maintains  that  a  man  is  jusU- 
fied  by  the  latter  without  the  former,  we  must  not  ascribe 
to  his  words  the  stiff  modem  theological  idea  oi  fiiud  or 
complete  jusUficixtion,  but  understand  him  to  say,  in  lan- 
guage more  native  to  the  heart,  that  the  Divine  blessing 
is  won  by  the  spiritual  service  of  Christianity,  without 
the  ritual  works  of  the  Jewish  Law.  With  these  ob- 
vious, but  neglected,  meanings  restored  to  his  principal 
terms, — Faith,  Works  and  Justification, — there  is  no 
difficulty  in  understanding,  nor  possibility  of  dissenting 
from,  his  noble  vindication  of  Christian  liberty  and  en- 
forcement of  Christian  virtue.    So  the  letter  proceeds : 

Ch.  iL  17.  But  if^  while  seeking  Christian  justification,  we 
make  ourselves  obnoxious  to  Legal  uncleanness,  is  Christ  the 
minister  of  sin  %  God  forbid  i  For  if  I  build  up  again  the 
ritual  institutions  which  I  have  done  with,  I,  by  my  own  act, 
make  myself  a  transgressor.  Having  been  at  first  under  the 
Law,  I  died  to  the  Law  that  I  might  live  to  God.  Li  Cbri8t*8 
crucifixion  I  died  thus  to  the  Law  \  but  the  Christian  hfe  sur- 
vives in  me.  I  do  not  reject,  but  accept,  this  grace  of  God ; 
for  if  justification  were  to  be  sought  by  the  Law  only,  Christ 
must  have  died  in  vain. 

Ch.  iiL  L  O,  foolish  Galatians !  who  has  bewitched  you  t 
Answer  but  one  question  :  Did  you  receive  the  Spirit  by  the 
works  of  the  Law,  or  by  hearing  the  fiuth  of  Christ)  Are  you 
so  foolish,  when  you  began  spiritually,  as  to  think  you  can 
become  complete  with  fleshly  observances  9  Did  I  work  mira- 
cles and  communicate  the  Spirit  to  you  by  the  Law,  or  by  the 
Gospel  1  6.  And  what  was  Abraham^s  righteousness?  A 
living  faith.    Abraham's  children  are  all  those  who  have  a 
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like  faith,  that  is  trost,  in  God,  including  Gentiles  as  well  as 
Jews.  10.  The  Law  leaves  a  corse  upon  the  non-fulfilment 
of  any  part  of  its  own  requirements,  and  even  its  prophets 
declare  that  "the  righteous  live  hy  faitL"  13.  Christ  has 
redeemed  us  from  the  curse  of  the  Law,  that  the  blessing  of 
Abraham  may  come  upon  the  Gentiles  through  Jesus  Christ 
15.  To  compare  human  transactions  with  divine  :  A  covenant 
(always  held  sacred  among  men)  was  made  with  Abraham  and 
his  seed.  The  Law,  instituted  430  years  afterwards,  did  not 
annul  that  covenant  of  free  divine  promise,  but  was  provision- 
ally given  until  the  promised  seed,  Christy  should  come ;  being 
ordained  by  angels,  by  the  hands  of  Moses  as  mediator, — God 
being  one  of  the  contracting  parties.  His  people  the  other 
(but  His  children  of  the  human  race  not  being  represented 
on  that  occasion).*  21.  The  Law,  thus  provisionally  insti- 
tuted, is  not  inconsistent  with  the  Divine  promises.  Its  use 
was  as  conductor  to  the  school  of  Christ,  where  we  are  no 
longer  under  the  conductor's  charge,  but  are  children  of  God 
by  fEuth  in  Jesus  Christ  All  distinctions  vanish  before  the 
great  spiritual  influence  of  the  GospeL  Jew  and  Greek,  bond 
and  free,  male  and  female,  are  all  one  in  Christ;  they  are 
Abraham's  seed  and  heirs,  as  promised. 

Ch.  iv.  1.  The  heir,  while  a  child,  is  under  tutelage.  So 
was  the  world  till  the  fulness  of  time  arrived,  when  Grod  sent 
forth  His  Son  to  redeem  those  who  were  under  the  Law,  and 
give  the  adoption  of  sons  to  them  and  all  others.  8.  You 
Galatians,  heathens  previously,  have  been  lately  taught  to 
know  God :  will  you  turn  back  to  weak  and  beggarly  elements 
of  outward  observance)  11.  "I  am  afraid  of  you  (says  the 
apostle),  lest  I  have  bestowed  upon  you  labour  in  vain."  "  Be 
as  I  am"  (satisfied  without  the  Law),  "  for  I  am  as  ye  are" 
(having  given  up  its  exclusive  hopes).  He  refers  affectionately 
to  their  former  reception  of  him,  and  desires  to  be  with  them 
again  and  "  change  his  voice,"  that  is,  change  to  his  voice, 
take  his  voice  in  exchange,  converse  instead  of  writing.  21. 
But  you,  who  wish  to  be  under  the  Law,  why  not  really  listen 
to  what  the  Law  says  ?    Abraham  had  two  sons ;  one  by 

*  See  Locke  on  QaL  iii.  20  (note). 
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Hagar  the  bond-woman,  the  other  by  Sarah  the  free-woman. 
These  sons  may  be  compared  to  the  two  covenants, — ^the  one 
that  of  Sinai,  answering  to  the  existing  Jerusalem, — ^the  other 
to  the  heavenly  Jerusalem.  We,  like  Isaac,  are  the  childrea 
of  the  promise,  the  children  of  the  free  mother. 

Ch.  V.  1.  Stand  fast,  then,  in  the  freedom  given  by  Chrisi. 
2.  If  you  adopt  circumcision,  I  tell  you  plainly,  Christianity  is 
of  no  use  to  you.  Whoever  does  this,  binds  himself  to  do  ih» 
whole  Law  of  Moses.  You  have  no  more  concern  with  Christ. 
You  have  MLen  from  the  free  gift  of  God's  grace.  In  Jesus 
Christ,  the  being  circumcised  or  not  signifies  nothing;  but 
ffldth,  which  worketh  by  love,  is  everything.  7.  You  did  ran 
well ;  be  worthy  of  your  former  selves.  He  that  troubles  yoa 
shall  bear  the  punishment.  12.  It  would  be  well  if  the  ctr- 
cumcisers  would  ftccise  themselves  (separate  from  your  com- 
munity). 1 3.  But  let  this  Christian  freedom  be  used  virtuously 
and  benevolently.  The  Law  itself  is  really  fulfilled  in  this 
one  precept:  "Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself." 
16.  Let  spiritual  Christians  walk  spiritually,  and  not  fulfil  the 
lust  of  the  flesh.  The  opposite,  works  of  the  flesh  and  of  the 
spirit  are  described.  But  those  who  are  Christ's,  have  cruci- 
fied the  flesh  with  its  passions  and  lusts. 

Ch.  vi  1.  The  apostle  suggests  how  to  treat  offenders ;  6. 
exhorts  to  liberality  in  maintaining  their  church  teachers;  1 1. 
points  their  attention  to  his  own  hand-writing;  12.  charges 
selfishness  and  ostentation  upon  the  circumcising  zealots ;  15. 
repeats  that  Christianity  knows  no  difference  on  this  score 
between  Jew  and  Gentile,  but  requires  *'a  new  creation** 
everywhere.   He  then  concludes  with  affectionate  benedictions. 


EPISTLE  TO  THE  ROMANS, 
(A.D.  58.) 

Thebe  is  no  doubt  whatever  as  to  the  date  and  other 
leading  circumstances  connected  with  the  production  of 
this  letter,  in  some  respects  the  ngiost  remarkable  and 
valuable  of  Paul's  writinga    It  dates  itself  and  explains 
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itself  as  written  from  Achaia  (Corinth  doubtless,  whence 
the  last-mentioned  letter  probably  was  sent),  when  the 
apostle  is  about  to  go  to  Jerusalem  with  the  contribu- 
tions of  the  Macedonian  and  Achaian  churches  for  the 
poor  Jewish  Christians  (xv.  22 — 26).  The  postscript  is, 
in  this  instance,  quite  borne  out  by  internal  evidence, 
when  it  says  that  the  letter  was  written  from  Corinth 
and  sent  under  the  care  of  Phebe,  a  deaconess  of  the 
church  at  Cenchrea.  She  is  commended  by  the  apostle, 
in  Ids  letter,  to  their  good  offices  (xvi.  1,  2) ;  and  he 
particularly  bespeaks  their  help,  if  opportunity  should 
offer,  in  some  Imsiness  which  she  has  in  hand  at  Bome* 
Some  have  conjectured  that  it  was  a  lawsuit  It  seems 
reasonable  to  infer  that  she  was  a  widow,  from  her  inde- 
pendent mode  of  action ;  and  she  was  evidently  a  person 
of  consideration  at  Cenchrea  Paul  speaks  of  her  fre- 
quent kind  offices  to  himself  and  others. 

The  intended  journey  of  this  lady  to  Rome  decided 
Paul  to  avail  himseK  of  the  opportunity  of  writing  to 
the  Christian  church  in  the  great  city.  He  had  never 
yet  been  there ;  and  it  is  to  this  day  uncertain  when  and 
by  whom  Christianity  had  been  first  preached  in  Rome. 
But  the  continual  intercoiirse  between  Rome  and  Judea^ 
and  the  residence  of  so  many  Jews  in  Rome,  makes  it 
pretty  certain  that  Christianity  was  early  known  there, 
and  that  the  Christian  church  in  that  city  must  at  first 
have  been  composed  of  Jewish  converts ;  while,  however, 
it  is  clear  from  St  Paul's  letter  that,  when  he  wrote,  it 
was  a  mixed  church  of  Jews  and  Gentiles,  with  the  latter 
element  apparently  in  the  ascendant  The  very  nume- 
rous salutations  towards  the  end  of  the  Epistle  include 
some  well-known  names.  St  Paul  expresses,  near  the 
beginning,  his  desire  and  intention  soon  to  visit  them ; 
and  towards  the  conclusion  (xv.  18 — 32),  he  more  fully 
explains  himself  to  the  effect,  that  he  has  hitherto 
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avoided  preaching  wheTe  others  had  already  been  before 
him,  but  that,  having  now  been  as  &t  as  lUyricum,  and 
having  "no  more  room  in  those  parts/'  he  contemplates 
(after  completing  his  present  mission  to  Jerusalem)  un- 
dertaking a  more  distant  journey  into  Spain,  and  means 
to  visit  the  brethren  at  Home  on  his  way.  He  is  evi- 
dently impressed  with  the  dangers  which  threaten  him 
meanwhile  at  the  hands  of  the  unconverted  Jews  of 
Judea^  and  asks  the  prayers  of  his  Mends  at  Some  for 
his  safety.  How  his  worst  fears  were  fulfilled  at  Jeru- 
salem, and  how  differently  from  Ids  intention  he  appeared 
in  Eome  "a  prisoner  for  Christ,"  the  history  has  abeady 
toldu& 

The  contents  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Bomans  are  of  a 
more  general  and  comprehensive  kind  than  has  been  the 
case  with  any  of  those  hitherto  examined.  It  has  no 
reference  to  any  special  circumstances  or  transactions  of 
the  Boman  church,  to  most  of  the  members  of  which, 
indeed,  the  apostle  is  personally  unknown  when  he  writes. 
But  he  has  heard  of  their  growth  and  general  welfare. 
He  knows  the  dangers  and  difficulties  which  beset  them 
like  other  churches.  And  he  handles,  but  in  a  more 
general  way,  and  in  a  manner 'applicable  to  all  Christian 
churches,  as  being  without  any  special  allusions  what- 
ever, the  same  topics  which  had  borne  a  more  pointed 
temporary  and  personal  reference  in  other  letters.  There 
were,  doubtless,  in  Bome  the  elements  of  the  same 
struggle  with  the  zealots  for  circumcision  which  had 
lately  broken  out  in  the  Galatian  churches ;  and  Paul 
treats  this  question  fiiUy,  but  from  a  more  comprehensive 
and  (as  it  were)  impersonal  point  of  view.  The  question 
of  clean  and  unclean  meats,  too,  was  sure  to  arise,  if  it 
had  not  done  already,  in  Bome  just  as  in  Corinth ;  and 
the  apostle  touches  this  topic  in  more  general,  but  clear, 
comprehensive  and  decisive  terms,  which  remind  us  of 
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the  advice  he  had  written  a  year  ago  to  the  Corinthians, 
about  "  things  offered  to  idols." 

The  principal  part  of  this  noble  Epistle  is  devoted  to 
the  subject  of  Justification  by  the  Christian  Faith.  And 
here,  as  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians,  it  is  veiy  neces- 
sary (in  order  to  understand  St  Paul's  meaning)  that  we 
endeavour  to  lay  aside  aU  merely  modem,  technical  and 
dogn^tical  ideas  respecting  the  principal  terms  used  in 
the  argument^  namely,  Law,  Works,  Faith,  Justification. 

The  question  opened  in  this  letter  is  larger,  and  is 
more  freely  handled,  than  that  already  treated  in  the 
letter  to  the  Galatians ;  while  the  central  topic  is  the 
same  in  both,  and  many  expressions  are  so  similar  as  to 
confirm  the  opinion  of  its  being  written  about  the  same 
tima  To  the  Galatians  the  apostle  vindicated  the  suffi- 
ciency of  Christian  faith  for  justification  in  the  sight  of 
God,  against  those  carnal-minded  zealots  who  insisted 
upon  circumcision.  The  "  works  of  the  Law"  had  there 
the  narrowest  possible  meaning,  namely,  the  outward 
and  bodily  ceremonies  of  Judaism.  But  to  the  Bomana 
the  apostle  now  presents  the  same  essential  doctrine  of 
the  sufficiency  of  a  spiritual  Christianity  from  a  wider 
point  of  view,  not  merely  as  in  opposition  to  the  dead 
works  of  ceremonial  Judaism,  but  also  to  every  other 
law  or  mode  of  action  by  which  it  could  be  pretencjed 
that  men  might  put  themselves  into  a  state  equivalent 
to  that  of  Cliristian  justification  before  their  Maker. 

Law  thus  stands  for  any  definite,  absolute,  outside 
rule  of  conduct  And  in  opposition  to  Law,  here  stands 
Faith,  denoting  spiritual  religion  as  the  inward  spring  of 
action  and  emotion,  whether  influencing  Abraham  before 
the  Law,  or  good  men  under  the  Law,  or  especially  as 
inspiring  the  disciples  of  Chiist 

Works  now  stand  for  every  low  and  false  attempt  to 
earn  heaven  as  wages  for  service  done ;  and  with  these 
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is  contiasted  the  Orace^  or  free  kindness,  of  God,  as 
shewn  in  the  GospeL 

And  Justification  or  Rigkteowmesa  (the  former  being 
the  more  suitable  translation  of  the  Greek  word,  and 
least  liable  to  mistake)  denotes  the  state  of  blessing  and 
privilege  into  which  Christians  are  called  by  God's  mercy, 
but  not  that  state  of  spiritual  safety,  assurance  and  pre- 
sumption which  it  has  often  been  taken  to  mean.  • 

These  terms  were  virtually  explained  long  since  by 
John  Locke,  in  his  Paraphrases  of  Paul's  Epistles  ;  and 
more  laboriously  by  Dr.  John  Taylor,  in  his  Key  to  the 
Apostolic  Writings  and  Paraphrase  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Romans ;  bom  the  latter  of  which  I  extract  the  fol- 
lowing : 

''We  camiot,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  have  clear  conceptions  of 
the  argumentative  or  controversial  part  of  the  Epistle,  unless 
we  are  clear  in  this  point :  That  the  justification  the  apostle 
argues  for  is  the  right  which  we,  believing  Gentiles,  have, 
through  the  fSavour  and  gift  of  God,  to  the  blessings,  honours 
and  privileges  of  his  kingdom  in  this  world  ;  not  so  as  thereby 
to  have  the  possession  of  the  heavenly  and  eternal  kingdom 
absolutely  secured  to  us,  but  so  as  to  be  favoured  with  the 
assurance  of  pardon,  the  promises  and  hope  of  the  eternal 
kingdom,  and  all  proper  light  and  means  to  prepare  us  for  it, 
if  we  do  not  wickedly  despise  and  abuse  them.  It  is  this 
notion  of  justification  alone  which  corresponds  to  the  design 
and  end  of  the  Epistle,  to  the  foresaid  general,  collective  notion 
of  Jeu9  and  Gentiles,  and  makes  eveiything  lie  easy  and 
straight  in  the  apostle's  discourse  and  arguments."  (Tayloi^s 
Preface  to  Bomans,  §  45.) 

Abstbaot  of  the  Epistlb  to  the  Eoman& 

Ch.  L  1.  The  salutation  from  Paul ''  to  all  that  be  in  Borne, 
beloved  of  God,  called  to  be  saints,"  sets  forth,  in  a  long  and 
somewhat  involved  parenthetical  sentence,  his  own  apostleship, 
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the  completion  of  the  purposes  of  Judaism  in  the  mission  of 
Jesus  Christy  and  the  equal  reception  of  the  Gentiles  into  the 
new  dispensation.  8.  The  apostle  thanks  God  for  what  he  has 
heard  of  the  faith  of  the  Eoman  church,  and  expresses  the 
desire  which  he  has  long  had,  and  still  cherishes,  of  visiting 
them.  16.  He  is  ''not  ashamed  of  the  Gospel;  for  it  is  the 
saving  power  of  God  to  every  one  who  has  fEuth  in  it;  to  the 
Jew  first,  and  also  to  the  Gentile.  For  in  it  Grod's  method  of 
justification  from  Mth  to  fiEdth  (springing  from  faith  and 
received  by  feiith)  is  revealed."*  And  from  this  statement  of 
his  theme,  the  apostle  at  once  proceeds  to  its  illustration  and 
enforcement  That  theme  essentially  is,  that  the  Gospel  is  for 
Jew  and  Gentile  alike;  that  both  need  it,  and  both  are  blessed 
with  the  highest  spiritual  good  by  its  means.  18.  Without 
pointedly  addressing  the  Gentile  part  of  the  church,  Paul  first 
appeals  to  the  native  reason  and  conscience  of  man,  as  able  to 
see  God  in  His  works,  and  discern  between  right  and  wjong 
in  human  conduct ;  and  on  the  groundwork  of  natural  religion, 
he  declares  the  idolatry  and  wickedness  of  the  heathen  world 
to  be  ''without  excuse.*'  A  dreadful  picture  indeed  he  draws 
of  the  disgusting  profligacy  of  the  age, — a  picture,  alas  1  not 
overcharged  by  any  means,  for  it  is  but  the  abstract  of  the 
varied  testimonies  of  contemporary  Latin  historians  and  satirists. 
It  was  now  the  fourth  year  of  the  reign  of  Nero, — the  age  of 
most  filthy  and  unblushing  vice  in  the  capital.city  of  the  world. 
To  the  Christian  church  at  Bome  especially,  the  apostle  points 
to  these  things  with  tlie  finger  of  earnest  deprecation. 

Ch.  ii.  1.  Without  naming  the"  Jew,  St  Paul  virtually  ad- 
dresses him  next,  and  places  him  also  ^without  excuse,"  i^ 
whQe  condemning  the  Gentile,  he  does  the  same  things  him- 
self 6.  God  will  render  to  every  man  according  to  his  deedS| 
to  Jew  and  to  Gentile,  without  respect  of  persons.  12.  Those 
who  have  sinned,  not  being  under  a  Law,  will  perish  also 

*  "God^B  metbod  of  juatification."  This  U  Archbishop  N6woome*8 
translatioD,  who  adds  in  a  note :  **  The  original  word  is  often  nsed  by  St 
Paul  for  Qod's  treating  men  as  jast  or  righteous,  whether  by  admitting 
them  into  the  outward  privileges  of  the  Christian  church  here,  or  into  hia 
hearenly  kingdom  hereafter."  It  is  of  the  former  only,  as  the  Archbishop 
leaves  ns  to  infer,  that  the  apostle  speaks  throughout  this  Epistle. 
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without  reference  to  Law ;  and  those  who  have  sinned  under 
a  Law,  will  he  judged  hy  that  Law.  What  can  be  more 
equitable?  14.  When  the  Gentiles,  who  have  no  Law,  do  by 
nature  the  requirements  of  the  Law,  they,  though  they  have 
no  Law,  are  a  Law  to  themselves,  since  they  shew  that  the 
deeds  of  the  Law  are  written  in  their  hearts,  their  conscience 
also  bearing  witness,  and  their  own  thoughts  condemning  or 
excusing  them.  17.  He  now  appeals  to  the  Jew  by  name,  as 
resting  in  the  Law  and  making  his  boast  of  knowing  God  and 
being  better  instructed  than  the  Gentile.  Disobedience  on 
his  part  causes  the  name  of  God  to  be  blasphemed,  and  makes 
him  virtually  a  heathen  in  the  sight  of  heaven.  So  must  the 
obedience  of  the  Gentile  make  him  as  a  child  of  Abraham 
before  Grod.  "  For  he  is  not  a  Jew  who  is  one  outwardly ; 
neither  is  that  circumcision  which  is  outward  in  the  flesh. 
But  he  is  a  Jew  who  is  one  inwardly ;  and  circumcision  is 
that  of  the  heart,  in  the  spirit  and  not  in  the  letter,  whose 
praise  is  not  from  men,  but  from  God." 

Ch.  ill  1.  Is  it  asked  then,  What  advantage  the  Jew  has 
from  the  Law?  "Much,  every  way,"  the  apostle  replies; 
**  chiefly  because  to  them  were  committed  the  oracles  of  God.'* 
Though  some  of  them  were  faithless  to  the  trust,  this  does  not 
annul  the  faithfulness  of  God  towards  them  and  towards  all 
men.  9.  "  Have  we  Jews  then  precedence  to  the  Gentiles?'* 
No ;  for  both  Jews  and  Gentiles  have  been  already  proved  to 
be  in  a  sinful  state.  The  Jewish  Scriptures  themselves  speak, 
indeed,  of  those  under  the  Law  as  being  "  none  of  them  right- 
eous, no  not  one ;"  as  having  "all  gone  cmt  of  the  way;"  and 
use  yet  stronger  expressions  than  thesa  20.  Therefore  justi- 
fication is  not  found  through  the  works  of  the  Law,  but  the 
acknowledgment  of  sin  rather  is  made  under  it  21.  But  now, 
quite  apart  from  LoMOy  God's  method  of  justification  has  been 
brought  to  light,  as  attested  by  the  Law  and  the  Prophets. 
This  justifying  process  is  carried  on  through  faiJth  in  Jetm 
Christy  for  all  and  upon  all  who  have  that  faith ;  for  no  differ- 
ence is  made  between  Jew  and  Gentile.  All  have  sinned;  and 
all  are  placed  on  a  new  footing  of  justification,  freely  by  his 
grace  (freely  and  graciously  placed  in  the  Christian  state  of 
religious  blessings,  motives  and  hopes).    They  have  been  ran- 
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somed*  as  from  slayery  by  Jesus  Chiist  His  death  sets  him 
forth  also  like  a  propitiatory  offering,*  to  shew  God's  method 
of  justifying  mankind  by  passing  over  their  former  sins,  and 
to  shew  His  present  method  of  justification,  as  Himself  just 
and  justifying  him  that  has  iaiilL  27.  There  is  no  room  for 
boasting  then.  Justification  must  come  by  Mth,  apart  from 
the  works  of  the  Law.  God  is  the  God  of  Jews  and  Gentiles 
alike.  And  this  is  the  true  vindication  of  the  Law  of  Moses 
itsel£ 

Ch.  iv.  1.  Look  at  the  case  of  Abraham,  the  lineal  head 
of  the  Jewish  nation.  His  justification  was  on  account  of  his 
fjEuth.  It  was  not  earned  by  service  and  claimed  as  a  debtl 
9.  This  is  clear;  for  Abraham  was  justified  and  blessed  by 
God  while  he  was  still  "  in  uncircumcision,"  and  he  received 
that  ordinance  as  a  seal  of  the  justification  which  arose  horn 
his  faith  while  still  uncircumcised.  16.  Abraham's  faith  is 
described :  it  was  tru9t  in  the  Divine  promisa  This  is  what 
was  '^  reckoned  to  him  for  justification."  23.  And  similar 
faith  ''  on  Him  that  raised  up  Jesus  our  Lord  &om  the  dead,'* 
will  be  reckoned  to  us  also  as  a  justifying  fedth. 

Ch.  V.  1.  '*  Thus  justified  by  fiEdth,  Christians  have  peace 
with  Grod  through  their  Lord  Jesus  Christ.'*  And  they  can 
even  rejoice  to  suffer  for  his  sake  who  died  for  them;  assured 
that»  having  been  brought  from  a  state  of  enmity  by  Christ's 
death,  much  more,  after  this  reconciliation,  they  will  find  sal* 
vation  by  participating  his  lifa  12.  Idfe  by  Christy  is  the 
converse  of  the  mortalittf]  derived  from  Adam  to  the  human 
race  as  his  descendants.  15.  But  very  different  from  the 
offence  is  the  free  gift!  18.  "As  the  fruit  of  one  offence 
reached  to  all  men,  and  brought  upon  them  condemnation,  so 
likewise  the  fruit  of  one  acquittal  shall  reach  to  all,  and  shall 

*  lUostratire  figures,  each  appropriate,  but  qmte  distmet.  The  latter, 
which  is  here  only  glanced  at,  is  veiy  beautifally  developed  in  the  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews,  in  which  (in  order  to  conciliate  the  Hebrew  feeling)  the 
writer  runs  an  ingenious  parallel  between  the  temple  serrioe  of  the  old 
dispensation  and  the  spiritual  things  of  the  new. 

f  Paul's  doctrine,  like  the  doctrine  of  Genesis,  is,  that  the  human  race 
became  mortal  by  Adam's  tranngroagion :  ''By  one  man  sin  entered  into  the 
world,  and  death  by  sin.** 
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bring  justification,  the  source  of  life."  *  20.  The  introduction 
of  the  Law  made  the  offence  more  evidently  abound,  till  the 
grace  of  God  in  the  Gospel  abounded  more. 

Oh.  vi.  1.  Can  this  last  thought  be  perverted  into  a  plea  for 
*^  continuing  in  sin,  that  grace  may  abound  *'  ?  How  is  that 
possible,  when  the  whole  life  of  the  Christian  implies  that  he 
has  already  died  to  gin  f  Baptized  into  Christ's  death,  the  dis- 
ciple dies  to  all  evil  and  rises  to  newness  of  life.  ''The  old 
man,"  ''the  sinful  body,"  is  crucified  with  Christ  12.  Sin 
must  no  more  reign  in  him;  for  this  very  reason,  that  he  is 
not  under  the  Law,  but  tmder  Grace.  16.  To  whoeesoever 
service  a  man  gives  himself  up,  that  is  his  real  master.  The 
Gentile  Christian  once  was  the  bond-servant  of  Sin;  but  now 
he  is  rescued  from  that  service,  and  bound  to  the  service  of 
Eighteousness.  23.  The  wages  of  the  former  service  is  death; 
but  the  free  gift  of  God,  in  the  other,  is  eternal  life. 

Ch.  viL  1.  As  the  low  and  sinful  tendencies  of  human  nature 
have  been  declared  to  be  dead  in  the  Christian  disciple,  Paul 
illustrates  his  freedom  from  the  obligations  of  the  Mosaic  Law 
by  somewhat  fancifully  pursuing  this  figure.t  The  Law  can 
only  bind  its  subjects  during  their  life.  So  a  woman  is  bound 
to  her  husband  while  he  lives ;  but  if  he  die,  she  may  inno- 
cently marry  again.  And  "  ye  also  are  become  dead  to  the 
Law  by  the  body  of  Christ,"  so  as  to  be  married  to  him  who 
was  raised  from  the  dead  You  are  (or  ought  to  be)  dead  to 
the  flesh  and  its  sinful  passions,  and  ready  to  bring  forth  good 
fruit  to  God,  "in  the  new  spirit,  not  according  to  the  old  letter." 
7.  The  apostle  replies  to  an  objection  ready  to  arise  in  the  mind 

*  Conybeare  and  Howson's  translation. 

+  The  comparison  doeB  not  (as  the  critic  wonld  say)  "ran  on  all  fboTB  :*' 
As  a  woman,  taken  her  husband  is  dead,  may  many  another,  so  ye,  bein^ 
dead  to  the  Law  in  OhrisVs  body,  are  married  again  to  the  risen  Christ. 
Bnt  the  dead  do  not  marry  again.  One  woald  have  expected  rather  to  find 
the  comparison  carried  out  thus :  So  ye,  (u  tA<  Law  is  dead,  are  married 
to  Christ.  And  this  seems  the  real  thought,  though  confused  in  the  logical 
expression.  Might  not  e^avariadfiTe  rf  v6fjup  be  sufficiently  translaAed, 
'-'  Ye  have  been  separated  from  the  Law  by  death," — ^not  your  own  death, 
but  that  of  the  Law  f  The  common  reading  of  rer.  6  ^Toani  this  idea : 
**That  beinff  dead  v^kerein  we  were  held,'' 
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of  a  zealous  Jew :  ''Is  the  Law  then  sin,  or  the  cause  of  sin )" 
God  forbid !  Nay;  I*  should  not  haye  known  what  sin  was, 
except  by  the  Law.  One  would  not  have  known  the  sin  of 
coveting,  unless  the  Law  had  said.  Covet  not.  But  sin,  having 
taken  occasion  by  the  commandment,  wrought  in  me  all  manner 
of  coveting  ;f  for,  apart  from  Law,  sin  is  dormant  and,  as  it 
were,  dead;  and  I  was  alive  once  apart  from  Law;  but  when 
the  commandment  came,  sin  gained  new  life,  and  I  died.  The 
Law  itself  is  holy  and  just  and  true.  Did  this  good  thing  then 
become  death  to  me)  O  no;  it  was  sin  that  became  so, — ^that 
it  might  be  shewn  to  be  sin,  as  producing  death  by  means  of 
what  was  good.  The  law  itself  is  spiritual.  It  is  I,  the  man, 
that  am  camaL  I  do  not  acknowledge  my  own  actions ;  for 
''what  I  wish,  that  I  do  not ;  but  what  I  hate,  that  I  do." 
So,  in  doing  what  is  contrary  to  my  best  will,  I  acknowledge 
at  least  that  the  Law  is  good.  And  it  is  not  my  own  true  self^ 
not  my  best  sel^  that  does  it,  but  sin  dwelling  in  me.  In  my 
fleshly  sel^  good  abides  not ;  "  for  to  will  is  present  with  me ; 
but  how  to  perform  that  which  is  good,  I  find  not  For  the 
good  that  I  would,  I  do  not ;  but  the  evil  which  I  would  not^ 
that  I  do.  Now,  if  I  do  that  which  I  would  not,  it  is  no  more 
I  that  do  it,  but  sin  that  dwelleth  in  me."  The  state  of  things, 
in  shorty  is  this:  When  I  wish  to  do  right,  evil  is  at  hand. 
The  inward  man  of  conscience  and  will  delights  in  the  law  of 
Qod ;  but  there  is  another  law  in  my  members  warring  against 
the  law  of  my  mind.  Wretched  man !  What  deliverance  is 
there  from  this  deadly  body,  these  fleshly  temptations,  these 
carnal  desires  ?  Thank  God,  the  deliverance  is  offered  in  Jesus 
Christ! 
Ch«  viii.  1.     "  There  is,  therefore,  now  no  condemnation  to 

*  It  ax^eB  great  siinplieity  in  any  reader  to  nxppoBe  that  the  apostle 
ineans  himMlf  penonally  by  /  and  me  in  thia  euriona  passage.  He  describes 
the  mental  smuggles  of  many  Jews  besides  himself;  the  quickening  of 
natural  oonscienoe  by  the  Law,  and  its  perplexity  when  so  quickened,  till  a 
more  spiritual  faith  was  found  in  the  GhospeL  A  feiy  full  abstract  of  this 
important  passage  is  given  above. 

f  How  true  is  this,  that  the  negative  precept  itself  may  suggest  the  evil 
deed,  unless  it  suggest  also  the  restraining  motives  and  the  opposite  love  of 
good  I    The  thought  may  be  excited  by  hearing  the  prdhihition  t 

VOL.  IL  U 
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them  that  are  in  Christ  Jesus;  for  the  Law  of  the  spirit  of  life 
in  Jesus  Christ  hath  made  me  free  from  the  Law  of  sin  and 
death.*'  What  was  impossible  to  the  Jewish  Law  with  its 
fleshly  ordinances,  has  been  done  in  Christy  whom  GK>d  sent  in 
the  likeness  of  sinful  flesh  to  condemn  sin  in  the  flesh;  so  that 
the  justification  of  the  Law  henceforth  to  be  fulfilled  shall  be 
by  our  walking,  not  after  the  flesh,  but  after  the  spirit  6. 
Ilie  fleshly,  or  carnal,  mind  and  the  spiritual  mind  are  con- 
trasted K  Christ  be  really  in  us,  "though  the  body  be  dead 
because  of  sin,  yet  the  spirit  is  alive  because  of  nghteousness." 
13.  To  live  after  the  flesh  is  death ;  but  to  mortify  the  deeds 
of  the  body  is  real  life.  14.  Christians  are  sons  of  God,  cry- 
ing Abba,  our  Father,  in  the  spirit  of  adoption.  18.  Present 
suffering  is  not  to  be  compared  to  their  expected  blessednesa 
19.  The  whole  creation  is  yearning  for  the  developement  of  a 
higher  state.  23.  Christians  especially  have  realized  a  liyelieT 
hope,  and  look  for  their  full  adoption  and  "  redemption  from 
the  body."*  And  while  resting  in  hope  of  their  salyation, 
they  find  spiritual  help  in  their  hearts  before  God.  28.  All 
things,  even  the  most  afUctive,  must  work  together  for  good, 
to  those  whom  God  hath  thus  foreknown  and  foreappointed, 
called  and  justified  and  made  partakers  of  His  glorious  king- 
dom. An  exulting  passage  concludes  this  chapter,  with  this 
part  of  the  letter. 

Ch.  ix.  1.  Paul  expresses  his  earnest  and  sorrowful  con- 
cern on  behalf  of  the  Jewish  nation  in  general,  who  have  re- 
jected the  Grospel,  after  so  long  possessing  the  covenanted 
favours  of  Grod.  3,  For  their  sake  he  could  wish  himself 
rejected  from  Christ,  if  that  would  bring  them  in.  6.  Not 
that  the  promise  of  Grod  has  fEuled;  ''for  not  all  are  Israel 
that  are  of  Israel"  The  promise  was  made  to  Isaac,  but  not 
to  Ishmael ;  and  to  Jacob  again,  but  not  to  Esau.  15.  And 
the  will  of  God  is  supreme,  both  in  the  dispensation  of  His 
mercy  and  in  the  rejection  of  those  whom  He  has  long  for- 
borne to  punisL     24.  The  calling  of  the  Gentiles  was  anti- 

*  Wakefield's  tranalAtion ;  r^v  AwoKirpmffiv  rov  vttfuiroc  iftAv;  the 
plain  meaning,  in  my  opinion,  and  the  only  one  oonsiateat  inlh  the  ooa- 
tinoal  oontrast  between  the  body  and  the  spirit. 
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cipated  by  the  Jewish  prophets  themselves.  30.  And  now 
the  Gentiles,  though  not  seeking  justification,  have  found  it 
in  the  spiritual  Mth  of  the  Gospel ;  while  the  Jews,  seeking 
it  by  ^eir  Law,  have  not  found  it,  because  *'  they  did  not  seek 
it  by  faith,  but  by  the  works  of  the  Law." 

Oh.  X.  1.  The  apostle's  desire  and  prayer  to  God  for 
Israel  is,  that  they  may  yet  accept  the  Gospel  salvation.  4. 
^  For  Christ  is  the  end  of  Law  for  justification  to  every  one 
that  has  faith;"  12.  without  distinction  between  Jew  and 
Gentile.  14.  The  benevolent  suggestion  to  preach  the  Gos- 
pel derived  hence,  though  some  will  not  hearken  to  the 
tidings. 

CIl  xL  1.     Yet  God  has  not  cast  off  his  ancient  people. 

6,  There  is  still  afkithfiil  remnant,  as  in  the  days  of  El^ah, — 
"  according  to  the  election  of  grace  "  (chosen  by  Divine  favour). 

7.  What  Israel  is  seeking  by  the  works  of  the  Law,  Israel 
collectively  M\b  to  find;  but  the  chosen  among  them  have 
found  it  1 1.  Kor  is  the  re-admission  of  the  rest  of  the  Jewish 
people  into  the  Divine  covenant  hopeless.  12.  If  their  fall 
enriches  the  world,  how  much  more  would  their  fulness  I  14. 
Paul  would  provoke  his  kindred  to  emulation  by  the  sight  of 
the  believing  Gentiles  received  into  Christian  adoption.  17. 
He  makes  a  beautiful  appeal  to  the  latter,  as  branches  of  a  wild 
olive-tree  grafted  upon  a  fruitful  stock,  not  to  boast  over  any 
of  the  natural  branches  that  have  been  broken  off.  25.  He 
declares  to  them  "the  mystery"*  of  the  calling  of  the  Gen- 
tiles ;  that  blindness  has  fallen  upon  a  part  of  Israel  till  the 
fiill  body  of  the  Gentiles  shall  have  come  in ;  and  then  all 
Israel  also  will  accept  the  Christian  salvation.  "  For  (29)  the 
gifts  and  calling  of  God  are  not  revoked  by  any  after-thought 
of  His."     **  To  Him  be  glory  for  ever.     Amen." 

The  great  argument  of  the  Epistle  here  concludes, 
and  the  rest  is  devoted  to  practical  advice. 

*  Mystery  properly  means  a  secret.  In  the  Scriptures  of  Beyelation,  it 
frequently,  if  not  generally,  means  a  "  revealed  mystery  " — secret  hitherto, 
now  disclosed.  The  leading  mystery  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  was  the 
calUng  of  the  OentiUs.  It  is  often  so  designated  by  Paul  (Eph.  i  9,  10 ; 
iii.  4—9) 
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Ch.  xiL  1.  The  apostle  exhortEr  earnestly  to  a  holy  and  olie- 
dient  life,  as  the  believer's  reasonable  senrice ;  to  the  hanno- 
nious  and  nnenvying  nse  of  their  various  spiritaal  gifts,  ajid 
the  practice  of  all  kind  and  sympathizing  affections. 

Ch.  xiii  1.  He  eiijoms  obedience  to  the  civil  government 
lis  a  religions  duty.*  8.  All  social  duties  are  comprised  in  the 
Christian  Law  of  Love.  11.  A  vague  allusion  to  the  day  of 
salvation  being  near,  contrasts  with  some  stronger  ones  that 
have  been  noticed  in  Paul's  earlier  letters. 

Ch.  xiv.  1 — ^xv.  13.  In  this  well-known  passage  (beginnings 
^  TTim  that  is  weak  in  faith  receive  ye,**  &c.),  St.  Paul  gi^es 
most  admirable  precepts  of  mutual  forbearance,  for  the  guid- 
ance of  the  Gentile  Christians  in  their  intercourse  with  those 
who  retain  the  Jewish  scruples  about  meats  and  days  and  other 
external  observances.  It  is  quite  in  the  spirit  of  the  advice  to 
the  Corinthians  (1  Cor.  viiL — ^x.),  but  is  expressed  in  more 
general  terms,  not  having  been  drawn  forth  by  special  &ctB^ 
but  designed  to  warn  them  against  abiding  dangers.  14.  He 
courteously  apologizes  for  speaking  thus  plainly  to  them,  and 
is  persuaded  that  they  can  remind  each  other  of  what  is  right 
17.  He  details  his  plans  for  his  next  ensuing  labours,  including 
(on  the  completion  of  his  charitable  errand  to  Jerusalem)  an 
early  visit  to  Eome  on  his  purposed  voyage  to  Spain. 

Ch.  xvL  1.  Phebe,  the  bearer  of  the  letter,  is  commended 
to  their  good  offices,  and  numerous  salutations  are  addressed 
to  Christians  at  Eoma  17.  The  apostle  warns  them  against 
self-interested  mischief-makers.  21.  He  gives  the  salutations 
of  Timothy  and  others  with  him  at  Corinth ;  and  Tertiui^  the 
scribe  who  writes  for  the  apostle,  gives  his  own  salutation. 
25.  A  fine  doxology  concludes  the  Epistle. 

*  It  has  been  well  observed  that  "thii  warn  written  before  the  Imperial 
gOYernmeiit  had  begun  to  penecnte  Christianity.  It  is  a  testimony  in 
fhTOvae  of  the  general  administration  of  the  Soman  eriminal  law,**  (Gony* 
beaie  and  Howson,  IL  191.) 
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EPISTLE  TO  THE  COLOSSIANS. 
(A.D.  62.) 

The  foregoing  Epistle  (to  the  Eomans)  was  written 
from  Corinth  on  the  apostle's  third  ndssionaiy  journey: 
He  went  thence  (as  we  read  in  Acts  rx.  3— xxi  17) 
through  Macedonia^  by  Troas,  Miletus,  Tyre  and  Csesa- 
rea,  to  Jerusalem,  carrying  the  contributions  of  the 
Macedonian  and  Achaian  churches  for  the  poor  Christ- 
ians of  Judea^  as  purposed  by  him  when  he  wrote  the 
letter  to  the  Bomans  (xv.  25 — 28).  At  Jerusalem  he 
was  arrested  and  sent  to  CsBsarea;  whence,  after  two 
years'  delay,  he  was  sent  to  Rome  by  Festus,  on  his  own 
appeal  from  the  provincial  tribimal  to  that  of  the  em- 
peror. His  next  four  letters  (to  the  Colossians,  Phi- 
lemon, the  Ephesians  and  the  Philippians)  were  written 
during  his  detention  at  Borne  while  awaiting  his  trial 
The  nature  of  that  custody  is  described  at  the  end  of 
the  book  of  Acts.  It  allowed  him,  not  only  to  "  dwell 
in  his  own  hired  house  and  receive  all  that  came  in  imto 
him,"  but  also  to  write  freely  to  distant  churches  and 
friends.  Is  it  not  probable  that,  in  the  obscurity  of  the 
Jewish  accusations  against  him^  both  his  conversations 
and  his  letters,  thus  freely  permitted,  may  have  been 
looked  to  as  possible  sources  of  illustrative  evidence  on 
the  pending  trial?  Of  that  trial  we  have  no  record; 
but,  either  after  trial  or  without  trial,  the  apostle  was 
certainly  set  at  liberty. 

Colosse  was  an  ancient,  but  somewhat  decayed,  city 
of  Phiygia^  the  neighbouring  cities  of  Laodicea  and 
Hierapolis  having  risen  while  it  declined  The  chief  or 
only  interest  attaching  to  it  is  as  the  seat  of  an  early 
Christian  churchy  to  which  an  apostle  wrote  a  still  ex- 
isting letter. 
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It  does  not  appear  that  Paul  had  ever  been  at  Colosse, 
though  some  think  he  may  have  been  there  when  he 
travelled,  as  he  is  twice  recorded  to  have  done  (Acta 
XVL  6  and  xviii  23),  through  Phrygia  and  Galatia  Bui^ 
on  the  other  hand,  Paul  in  this  letter  speaks  of  "  having 
heard  of  their  faith"  (just  as  he  does  to  the  Eoman 
church),  and  not  of  being  "thankful  on  each  rememr 
hrance  of  them,"  as  he  does  to  churches  planted  or  already 
visited  by  him.  Indeed,  the  7th  verse  of  this  Epistle 
speaks  of  Epaphras  in  terms  that  naturally  lead  us  to 
consider  him  as  having  been  the  founder  of  the  church 
kt  Colossa  They  had  "learned  the  grace  of  Gtod  firom 
Epaphras ;"  and  he  (now  at  Rome*)  had  informed  the 
apostle  of  their  "love  for  him  in  the  spirit"  (L  7,  8; 
iv.  12).  From  ch.  ii  1,  also,  it  is  natural  to  conclude 
that  neither  the  Colossians  nor  the  Laodiceans  had  seen 
PauVs  "face  in  the  flesh."  One  Archippus  was  at  this 
time  presbyter,  or  bishop,  of  the  church  at  Colosse  (iv. 
17).  Probably  Epaphras,  Archippus  and  Philemon  (the 
last  of  whom  will  be  more  particularly  mentioned  soon, 
and  in  whose  house  the  church  at  Colosse  held  their 
meetings),  were  among  the  earliest  heralds  of  the  Grospel 
at  Colosse,  having  heard  Paul's  announcement  of  it  at 
Ephesus  during  his  long  residence  there  (Acts  xix.  9, 10). 
The  Epistle  dates  itself  as  written  during  the  apostle's 
captivity :  "  Eemember  my  bonda"  And  the  P.S.  is 
correct  in  repeating,  fix>m  the  letter  itself  that  it  was 
sent  by  Tychicus  and  Onesimus  as  bearers.  The  former, 
an  Asiatic,  probably  of  Ephesus,  had  accompanied  Paul 
on  his  last  journey  to  Jerusalem,  and  is  named  by  him 

*  Epaphras  ifl^  in  the  Epistle  to  Philemon,  of  the  same  date  exactly 
(yer.  28),  called  by  St.  Paul  his  < 'fellow-prisoner  in  Christ  Jesus  ;**  and  by 
the  same  term  he,  in  this  BpisUe  to  the  Oolosnans  {W,  10),  describes  Aris- 
tarchos,  a  Thessalonian  who  had  been  his  fellow-Yoyager  to  Rome.  By 
''fellow-prisoners"  is  probably  only  meant  that  tiiey  shared  his  lodging 
which  was  hit  prison,  whether  theirs  literally  or  not. 
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afterwards  in  his  letters  to  Titus  and  Timothy  as  an 
active  emissaiy  on  similar  occasions  to  this  which  now 
takes  him  to  Colosse.  Of  Onesimus  we  shall  learn  more 
particulars  in  connection  with  the  letter  to  Philemon, 
which  was  sent  to  Colosse  by  the  same  bearers. 

The  Epistle  to  the  Colossians  presents  no  pressing 
difficulties  of  interpretation.  It  has  a  breadth  and  com- 
prehensiveness of  topics  which  fit  it  for  general  Christian 
usa  It  implies  the  same  view  of  the  equality  of  Gentile 
and  Jew  in  the  kingdom  of  Christian  faith,  which  was 
set  forth  with  laboured  argument  and  illustration  in  the 
letter  to  the  Eomans ;  but  it  does  not  argue  the  matter 
again.  It  is  eminently  a  practical  Epistle.  And  the 
apostle  designed  it  to  be  read  beyond  Colosse,  as  he  bids 
his  Mends  (iv.  16),  after  reading  it  among  themselves, 
"  cause  it  to  be  read  also  in  the  church  of  the  Laodiceans ; 
and  that  ye  likewise  read  the  epistle  which  you  will 
receive  from  Laodicea**  From  this  last  injunction  we 
necessarily  conclude  that  the  apostle  wrote  at  the  same 
time,  and  sent  by  the  same  messengers,  a  letter  to  Lao- 
dicea.  There  is  no  such  letter  of  Paul's,  indeed,  now 
extant  by  name;*  but  (as  will  be  shewn  in  its  proper 
place)  the  letter  known  as  that  to  the  Ephesians  is,  in 
all  probability,  the  one  here  alluded  to. 


Arstbact  of  the  Epistle  to  the  CoLOssiANa 

Ch.  L  1.  Timothy  is  miited  with  the  apostle  in  the  saluta- 
tion. 3.  Paul  thanks  God  for  what  he  hears  of  their  Christian 
faith  and  heavenly  hope,  and  prays  for  their  worthy  conduct 
as  those  who  have  been  *'  delivered  from  the  power  of  darkness, 

*  A  short  LcUin  letter  under  this  title,  made  up  of  nineteen  yenes  from 
the  Epistles  to  the  Galatians  and  Fhilippians,  is  eyidentlj  a  more  recent 
attempt  to  supply  the  missing  letter  to  the  Laodiceans. 
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and  translated  into  the  kingdom  of  God*8  beloyed  Son  ;**  in 
whom  they  are  ransomed,  or  redeemed,  and  their  former  sins 
are  forgiven.  15.  Christ  is  the  representative  of  the  ALnighty, 
the  first-bom  of  the  new  spiritual  creation,  in  whom  aU  things 
in  heaven  and  earth*  have  been  created  (anew).t  19.  For 
it  pleased  God  that  ''all  fulness"  should  dwell  in  him,  and 
that  things  on  earth  and  things  in  heaven*  should  be  re- 
conciled together  by  his  cross.  21.  Thus  the  Colossians^ 
formerly  alienated  in  heathenism,  have  been  reconciled ;  let 
them  only  be  firm  and  true  to  their  Christian  faith.  24.  Aa 
for  Paul  himself  he  rejoices  to  suffer  for  Christ's  church,  while 
declaring  the  revealed  mystery  of  Divine  love  to  the  Gentiles, 
and  striving  to  present  every  disciple  as  a  full-grown  man  in 
Christ 

Ch.  iL  1.  The  apostle  expresses  his  anxiety  for  the  Coloe- 
sians  and  Laodiceans,  and  all  churches  not  personally  known 
to  him,  that  they  may  be  firm  in  Christian  truth,  and  not  lay 
down  their  Christian  comforts  and  hopes  for  the  adoption  of 
any  more  specious  doctrines.  3.  The  Gospel  is  the  truest 
wisdom,  whatever  "  enticing  words**  there  may  be  by  which 
any  man  may  seek  to  allure  them  ^m  it  9.  In  Christ  is  the 
fulness  of  Divine  inspiration ;  and  their  fulness  is  in  him  as 
the  Head  of  the  new  dispensation.  11.  In  him  they  are  spi- 
ritually made  the  people  of  God,  burying  their  former  sins  (as 
it  were)  with  Christ  in  baptism,  and  rising  again  thence  to 
new  life  with  him ;  while  the  written  ordinances  of  the  fleshly 
Judaism  are  blotted  out  and  nailed  to  his  cross.  1 6.  Let  them 
resist)  therefore,  the  imposition  of  Jewish  traditions  respecting 
clean  and  unclean  meats  and  holy  days,  and  affected  self-humi- 

*  Surely  Jew$  and  Gentiles  must  bo  the  thisgi  in  "  heftTen  and  eiith*' 
(▼en.  16  and  20).  See  Lockers  Parmphnee  on  Bph.  i.  10,  where  the  nme 
language  oocon  (being  written  at  the  same  time).  The  Jewa  were  the 
ancient  kingdom  of  heayen.  ''The  whole  family  in  heaTen  and  earth** 
(Bph.  iii.  15)  form  the  Gospel  kingdom. 

f  The  fall  phrase  is,  created  anew^  new  creation,  new  creators  (2  Gor. 
▼.  17 ;  Gal.  ri.  15).  So  the  imw  man  (Bph.  ii  15,  ir.  24 ;  Od.  iiL  10). 
When  new  is  not  expressed,  it  is  to  be  understood,  therefore,  in  the  apostle'a 
descriptions  of  the  ereation  in,  5y,  or  for  Chritt  (ly  aimf,  H  o^rod, 
f^  a^Tby). 
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Hation  and  angel-worship,  and  hold  to  Christ  as  the  Head  of 
the  great  body  to  which  they  belong. 

Ch.  iii  1.  Those  who  are  risen  with  Christ  from  the  life  of 
the  flesh,  should  set  their  affections  on  things  above,  and  let 
their  members  truly  die  to  earthly  and  shameful  lusts,  such  as 
they  once  walked  in  while  they  were  heathens.  8.  They  must 
put  off  all  unsocial  and  unkind  feelings  as  their  ^  old  man,'* 
having  put  on  ^'  the  new  man,  who  grows  continually  in  the 
knowledge  and  likeness  of  Him  that  created  him."  12.  The 
apostle  exhorts  them  tenderly  to  mutual  charity  and  peace,  and 
to  social  worship.  18.  He  gives  special  precepts  to  husbands 
and  wives,  children  and  parents,  slaves  and  masters. 

Ch.  iv.  2,  He  asks  for  an  interest  in  their  prayers,  that^ 
though  in  bonds,  he  may  still  find  an  opening  for  his  apostolic 
Iabour&  5.  Cautions  them  how  to  behave  towards  unbelievers. 
7.  Eefers  them  to  the  bearers  of  the  letter  for  information 
respecting  himself  10.  Greets  them  from  Aristarchus,  Mark 
(who,  he  hints,  may  possibly  come  to  Colosse) ;  from  Jesus 
called  Justus,  Epaphras  their  fellow-countryman  (whose  zeal 
he  greatly  commends) ;  also  from  Luke  and  Demas.  15.  Sends 
salutations  to  Laodicea,  and  bids  them  exchange  letters  with 
that  church.  17.  Message  to  Archippus  the  presbyter.  18. 
Salutation  and  benediction. 


EPISTLE  TO  PHTLEMON. 
(A.D.  62.) 

This  is  a  private  letter  to  a  private  Christian  at  Colosse, 
on  a  personal  matter,  which  the  apostle  wrote  at  the 
same  time  as  the  above  letter  to  the  church  at  that  place, 
and  sent  by  the  same  messengers,  Tychicus  and  Onesi- 
mua  The  latter  was  the  occasion  and  subject  of  the 
letter  to  Philemon. 

Onesimus  was  Philemon's  slava  He  had  deserted  his 
master,  and  found  his  way  to  Some.  There  he  came 
under  Paul's  notice  and  influence,  and  earned  the  apos^ 

u  3 
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tie  s  strong  interest  and  aflFection.  Paul  would  have  been 
glad  to  retain  him  in  the  service  of  the  Gospel,  which 
had  set  his  sotd  free ;  but  would  not  do  so  without  Phi- 
lemon's assent  But  the  Epistle  is  its  own  best  expla- 
natioa  Though  private  in  cheiracter,  it  is  full  of  Chris- 
tian interest. 

Abstract  of  the  Epistle  to  PmLEKOir. 

Ver.  1.  The  greeting  is  from  Paul  and  Timothy  to  Philemon 
and  Appia  (his  wife,  doubtless),  to  Archippus,  "  our  fellow- 
soldier,"  and  to  the  church  assembling  in  Philemon's  house. 
4.  Paul  is  thaukfcd  for  what  he  has  heard  of  Philemon*s  Mth, 
and  of  his  kindness  and  generosity  towards  the  disciples  of 
Christ  8.  He  intercedes  for  the  favourable  reception  of  One- 
simus, — ^which  he  mighty  indeed,  in  his  apostoUc  character 
enjoin  upon  his  friend,  but  he  rather  beseeches.  10.  He  calls 
Onesimus  "  his  own  son  whom  he  had  begotten  in  his  bonds;" 
— ^he  would  have  retained  him  with  him  as  Philemon's  repre- 
sentative, but  will  not  without  the  master's  consent  15. 
"Perhaps"  (Paul  suggests,  with  admirable  tact  and  deUcacy, 
thus  most  effectually  interceding  for  the  slave's  liberation)— 
"  Perhaps  for  this  very  end  he  departed  for  a  season,  that  thou 
mightest  receive  him  back  for  ever ;  not  now  as  a  bondsman, 
but  above  a  bondsman,  a  brother  beloved ;  very  much  so  by  me, 
how  much  more  dear  to  thee,  being  thine  both  in  the  flesh  and 
in  the  Lord !  If,  then,  thou  count  me  as  a  friend,  receive  him 
as  myself"  19.  Paul  will  be  accountable,  if  desired,  for  any- 
thing due  from  Onesimus ;  *  but  he  beautifully  hints  Philemon's 
spiritual  obligations  to  himself  as  his  convert  He  has  fuU 
confidence  that  his  friend  will  do  more  than  he  asks.  22.  He 
confidently  anticipates  his  own  speedy  liberation,  on  which  he 
will  visit  Colosse ;  and  he  even  desires  Philemon  to  prepare 
him  a  lodging.  The  salutations  are  from  the  same  persons  as 
in  the  letter  to  the  Colossians,  except  Jesus  called  Justus,  who 
was  probably  unknown  to  Philemon  (as  he  is  to  church  histoiy). 

*  For  lo88  of  servioe,  perhaps.  It  does  not  imply,  as  some  take  it  to  do^ 
that  Onesimos  hud  robbed  his  msster. 
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EPISTLE  TO  THE  EPHESIANS  [?]. 

(A.D.  62.) 

That  this  letter  was  written  about  the  same  time  as 
that  to  the  Colossians,  is  patent  on  the  face  of  the  two 
compositions.  Their  contents  are  so  similar,  not  only 
in  general  thought  and  feeling,  but  even  in  verbal  ex- 
pression, that  one  can  have  no  hesitation  in  ascribing 
them  to  the  same  time, — almost  to  the  same  day.  This 
seems  like  an  expansion  of  that  to  the  Colossians,  or  the 
Colossians  like  an  abstract  of  this.  Tychicus  is  men- 
tioned (vL  21,  22)  as  the  bearer  of  this  also ;  and  the 
P.S.  states,  accordingly,  that  it  was  "written  from  Eome, 
and  sent  by  Tychicus."  But  that  it  was  addressed  to 
the  Ephesians,  as  stated  in  the  salutation  and  P.S.,  is 
generally  admitted  to  be  a  mistake  in  the  received  copies. 
In  many  ancient  copies  (as  asserted  by  Basil),  the  name 
of  the  church  to  which  it  was  addressed  was  left  out 
altogether  in  the  salutation;  and  in  one  still  existing, 
Ephesus  is  only  put  in  the  margin.  In  some  ancient 
manuscripts,  and  by  some  ancient  writers,  it  was  called 
the  Epistle  to  the  Laodiceans. 

That  it  cannot  have  been  addressed  to  the  Ephesians, 
is  plain  from  its  very  general  and  indefinite  mode  of 
address,  and  the  intire  absence  of  aU  personal  greetings 
and  messages,  such  as  must  have  been  written  to  a  church 
where  the  apostle  had  resided  so  long  as  he  had  done  in 
Ephesus:  and  also  from  his  speaking  (L 15)  of  the  church 
to  which  this  letter  is  addressed,  as  one  whose  faith  and 
love  had  been  reported  to  him,  and  who  might  perhaps 
have  heard  (iiL  2)  of  his  doings  in  the  dispensation  of 
grace.    These  cannot  have  been  his  friends  at  Ephesus. 

Perhaps  this  is  the  letter  which  he  mentioned  to  the 
Colossians  as  having  been  sent  to  the  Laodiceana    Per- 
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haps,  as  some  think,  it  was  a  sort  of  circular  letter  to 
the  yarious  churches  of  Phrygia  (in  the  same  way  as 
that  to  the  several  churches  of  Galatia)  ;  and  the  placB 
to  which  it  was  addressed  may  have  been  left  blank  in 
the  different  copies  carried  out  by  Tychicus,  to  be  sup- 
plied according  to  circumstances.  This  would  account 
for  the  old  variations  in  the  inscription.  And  we  may 
perhaps  account  for  its  having  been  inscribed  at  last  to 
the  Ephesians,  by  copyists  more  zealous  than  discrimi- 
nating, through  a  natural  feeling  of  the  probability  that 
Paul  mtigt  have  written  some  letter  or  letters  to  a  church 
80  interesting  to  him  as  that  at  Ephesus.  If  he  did,  his 
letter  to  them  is  certainly  not  now  in  our  canon ;  and 
how  many  more  of  his  writings  may  have  been  lost,  it  is 
impossible  to  say. 


Abstbaot  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians  (so  galled); 

PERHAPS,    RATHER,   TO  THE   LaODICEAN& 

Ch  i  1.  Salutation.  3.  Paul  thanks  God  for  the  Gospel 
of  Jesus  Christ,  in  whom  **  He  hath  blessed  us  with  all  spi- 
ritual blessings  in  heavenly  things,'**  as  He  had  designed  long 
ages  before ;  ''  gathering  together  (ver.  10)  under  one  head  all 
things  in  Christ,  both  things  in  heaven  and  things  on  earth." 
15.  He  thanks  Gxl  for  the  conversion  of  those  to  whom  he  is 
writing,  and  prays  that  they  may  understand  and  value  their 
spiritual  inheritance.  20.  Christ,  raised  from  the  dead  and 
placed  on  the  right  hand  of  God  in  the  heavenly  dispensation, 
has  received  full  power  in  everything  relative  to  **  the  church, 
which  is  his  body,  filled  by  Him  who  iilleth  all  things." 

*  iv  rots  impayioie.  This  phrase  oooura  five  times  In  this  Bpistle,  mid 
nowhere  else  in  the  New  Testament.  Wakefield  translates,  t»  UU  keatadif 
di9pen9aHon^  which  seems  the  obvious  sense.  The  Common  Version  say^ 
heavenly  placet,  four  times  (namely,  i.  Z,  20 ;  it  6  ;  UL  10),  and  high 
plaeei  the  fifth  time  (ri.  12),  giving  to  it  an  intirely  different  meaning  in 
this  last  instance.  Neither  i)^et  nor  tlU»ff$  being  expressed,  the  latter  ii 
usually  understood  in  such  phnwea. 
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Ch.  ii  1.  Those  who  were  lately  heathens,  have  been  made 
alive  and  brought  into  a  state  of  salvation  by  the  Divine  grace, 
and  placed  with  Christ  in  the  heavenly  dispensation,  through 
no  seeking  of  their  own,  but  by  the  free  gift  of  God  10. 
They  are  God's  workmanship,  created  anew  in  Christ  for  good 
works,  and  sharing  with  Israel  the  equal  blessing  of  God, — 
the  wall  of  partition  between  Jew  and  Gentile  being  broken 
down,  the  Law  of  ordinances  being  abolished  by  Christ's  death, 
and  both  Jew  and  Gentile  having  access  henceforth  by  the 
same  spirit  to  the  Father  of  all 

Ch.  iiL  1.   ''For  this  cause  (the  apostle  pursues),  I,  Paul, 

the  prisoner  of  Jesus  Christ  for  you  Grentiles ;" '^beseech 

you  to  walk  worthy  of  the  vocation  wherewith  ye  are  called,** 
is  the  completion  of  his  sentence,  in  the  next  chapter.  What 
intervenes  is  a  fine  parenthesis,  very  characteristic  of  the  fer- 
vour of  the  apostle's  mind ;  in  which  (ver.  3)  he  resumes  what 
he  has  just  before  said  of  the  mystery  of  the  call  of  the  Gen- 
tiles, and  then  (7)  exidts  in  his  own  part  in  this  ministration 
of  Divine  favour ;  (13)  glances  at  his  own  tribulations ;  (14) 
implores  the  fulness  of  Divine  love  upon  his  friends ;  and  (20) 
ascribes  praise  to  (rod  in  a  fine  doxology. 

Ch.  iv.  1.  He  does  not  forget,  however,  what  he  was  going 
to  say,  but  takes  up  his  previous  words,  and  "  beseeches  them 
to  walk  worthy  of  their  Christian  calling ;"  especially  exhort- 
ing them  to  unity  and  mutual  kindness,  as  members  of  one 
body  in  Christ,  having  each  their  various  gifts  for  the  growth 
and  health  of  the  whole.  17.  The  immoralities  of  their  Gen- 
tile state  must  be  quite  left  behind ;  the  ^  old  man"  must  be 
put  of^  and  the  "new  man"  put  on-  25.  More  particular  pre- 
cepts follow,  eigoining  truthfulness,  restraint  of  anger,  honesty, 
purity  of  conversation,  kindness  and  forgivingness.  As  Grod 
in  Christ  hath  forgiven  them,  let  them  be  followers  of  God  as 
dear  children,  and  walk  in  love  as  Christ  did.  Ch.  v.  3.  The 
unclean  vices  of  heathenism  are  most  especially  to  be  shunned. 
Such  things  should  never  be  even  named  among  the  holy 
people  of  God.  8.  Once  they  were  in  darkness,  but  now 
they  are  light  in  the  Lord.  22.  The  relative  duties  of  wives 
and  husbands,  (vi  1)  children  and  parents,  (5)  slaves  and 
masters,  are  enforced.     10.  They  are  exhorted  to  array  them? 
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selves  with  the  whole  armour  of  God,  as  their  defence  against 
evil,  in  the  heavenly  dispensation ;  and  to  assail  it  with  the 
word  of  God  as  their  spiritual  sword  (a  military  metaphor 
often  suggested  to  the  eyes  of  the  prisoner  for  Christ  at 
Home).  19.  He  desires  their  prayers ;  refers  them  to  Tychicua 
for  news  of  all  that  concerns  him ;  and  concludes  with  a 
benediction. 


epistm:  to  the  philippians. 

(A.D.  62,  probably  Autamn.) 

Tms  Epistle  bears  its  own  date  distinctly,  in  its  subject 
matter  and  allusions.  It  was  written  from  Kome,  but 
somewhat  later  than  those  already  analyzed.  This  is 
clear  from  several  intimations  of  time.  The  apostle's 
imprisonment  (he  tells  the  Philippians)  is  now  become 
notorious  "  in  the  whole  Prsetorium*  and  to  all  others ;" 
and  the  Christians  are  waxing  confident,  and  speaking 
the  word  fearlessly  (i  13,  14).  Some  of  Cflesar's  house- 
hold (bondsmen,  probably)  are  among  his  converts,  who 
salute  their  fellow-believers  at  Philippi  (iv.  22).  But 
the  lapse  of  time  is  marked  in  another  way  also.  Epa- 
phroditus  was  sent  by  the  Philippians  to  Eome  (as  this 
letter  informs  us)  on  their  hearing  of  Paul's  imprison- 
ment, to  carry  their  sympathy  and  their  pecuniary  help. 
He  has  been  seriously  ill  at  Eome ;  his  friends  at  Philippi 
have  heard  of  his  illness,  and  expressed  their  anxiety 
respecting  him ;  and,  on  hearing  of  their  anxiety,  Epa- 
phroditus  now  wishes  to  return  to  Philippi,  and  Paul 

*  Pdlaee,  in  the  Common  Version.  The  word  is  used  to  denote  Pilate's 
official  residence,  in  John  zyiii.  28,  83,  &c. ;  and  Herod's,  in  Acts  zziii.  Z5 ; 
and  may  perhaps  mean  the  Imperial  Palace  here,  though  PalaUum  was  the 
word  used  by  the  fiomans  themselves.  More  probably  PrctUnium  here 
means  the  whole  establishment  of  Protorian  gnards,  to  the  custody  of  whose 
prefect  Paul  had  been  consigned  by  the  centorion  Julius  (Acts  xzriii.  16), 
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makes  him  the  bearer  of  this  letter  (ii.  25 — 28).  All 
this  implies  the  lapse  of  a  good  many  months. 

It  is  also  observable  that,  though  the  apostle  "trusts 
to  come  himself  shortly"  to  Philippi,  yet  he  seems  to  be 
struggling  against  a  prevailing  feeling  to  the  contrary. 
The  tone  of  this  letter  is  indeed  less  confident,  on  the 
whole,  as  to  the  probable  issue  of  his  imprisonment,  than 
that  which  prevails  in  the  letter  to  Philemon.  If  the 
letter  now  before  us  was  written  shortly  after  the  death 
of  Burrus,  the  prefect  of  the  Praetorian  guards,  that  event 
would  sufficiently  explain  the  new  grounds  for  YSgae 
apprehension  which  the  apostle  would  naturally  feeL 
Burrus,  an  enlightened  and  virtuous  man,  had  been, 
with  the  philosopher  Seneca,  guardian  to  Nero,  and  had 
maintained  some  degree  of  salutary  restraint  upon  his 
fast  maturing  vices  and  tyranny.  The  circumstances  of 
Burrus's  death  were  not  free  from  the  suspicion  of  poison 
having  been  administered  by  Nero's  orders.  The  influence 
of  Seneca  was  from  that  time  at  an  end ;  and  the  philo- 
sopher saw  through  the  thin  veil  of  feigned  respect  with 
which  he  was  treated  till,  after  two  years  more,  the 
tyrant  had  him  put  to  death,  Burrus  was  succeeded  in 
the  prefecture  of  the  Praetorian  guards,  by  Fenius  Rufiis 
and  Sofonius  TigeUinus ;  the  former,  according  to  Taci- 
tus, a  harmless  and  indolent  man ;  the  latter,  the  active 
and  shameless  pander  to  Nero's  vices.  (See  Tacitus, 
Ann.  xiv.  51 — 57.)  To  this  critical  period  the  letter  to 
the  Philippians  is  assigned  by  Conybeare  and  Howson. 

It  is  the  most  intirely  cordial,  and  the  most  free  from 
hints  of  disapprobation  and  censure,  of  all  Paul's  letters 
to  the  churches.  This  church  had  been  founded  by  him 
on  his  second  missionary  journey  (Acts  xvi  12 — 40) ; 
and  revisited,  no  doubt  twice,  on  his  third  journey,  in 
going  to  and  returning  from  Achaia  (xx.  1 — 6).  The 
Philippians  had,  from  their  first  conversion,  sent  him 
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occasional  supplies,  which  he  would  not  accept  from  the 
Corinthians  (see  2  Cor.  xL  8,  9) ;  and  they  had  also,  like 
the  other  Macedonian  and  Achaian  churches,  contributed 
handsomely  to  that  collection  for  the  relief  of  the  ''poor 
saints  in  Judea,"  which  the  apostle,  on  his  third  journey, 
carried  to  Jerusalem.  In  this  letter  he  pndses  their  fedth, 
constancy,  personal  attachment  and  liberality.  The  only 
words  of  reproof  occurring  in  it,  are  mildly  directed  to 
the  reconciliation  of  two  female  converts,  named  Euodia 
and  Syntyche.  The  allusions  which  he  makes  to  the 
Judaizing  party  are  as  cautions  against  impending  danger, 
not  (as  in  his  letters  to  some  other  churches)  remon^ 
strances  against  perversions  firom  the  fedth  of  Christ, 
actually  prevailing  among  those  whom  he  addressea  He 
writes  under  a  solemn  sense  of  the  near  approach  of 
*'  the  day  of  the  Lord ;"  but  without  repeating  any  such 
distinct,  yet  erroneous,  idea  of  the  mode  of  its  manifesta- 
tion as  found  utterance  in  his  letters  to  the  Thessalonians 
ten  years  before.  At  that  time  he  wrote:  "We  that 
remain  alive  shall  be  caught  up  in  the  clouds,  to  meet 
the  Lord  in  the  air."  Now,  he  knows  not  whether  he 
shall  live  or  die,  but  "to  live  is  Christ,  and  to  die  is 
gain  f  and,  whatever  be  his  personal  fate,  he  believes 
the  Umit  of  the  Saviour's  prophecy  respecting  the  end  of 
the  age  must  be  approaching,  and  devoutly  says :  "  The 
Xiord  is  at  hand." 

Abstract  of  thb  Epistlb  to  the  PmLiPPiAN& 

Ch.  L  1.  The  salutation  is  jointly  ttom  Paul  and  Timothy, 
the  latter  having  been  united  with  the  apostle  in  his  first 
preaching  at  PhilippL  3.  Paul  thanks  Gixi  for  their  Christian 
faith  and  virtue,  and  prays  for  its  completioiL  12.  He  tells 
them  how  bis  own  imprisonment  is  tending  to  the  furtherance 
of  the  Gospel ;  19.  speaks  doubtfully  of  the  probable  issue,  but 
trusts  that  Christ  may  be  magnified  whether  by  his  life  or  by 
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hid  death ;  22.  knows  not  what  to  wish  for  himself  bat  for 
their  sakes  trosts  he  shall  still  live  for  the  fdrtherance  of  their 
&ith.  27.  He  exhorts  them  to  continued  unity,  to  the  brave 
endurance  of  persecution,  and  (iL  3)  to  lowly-minded  mutual 
service,  after  the  example  of  Jesus  Christ,  who,  though  invested 
with  divine  powers,  did  not  put  them  forth  with  ostentation 
and  arrogance,  but  took  upon  him  the  form  of  a  servant,  and 
submitted  to  the  death  of  the  cross ;  in  requital  of  which,  (9) 
God  hath  highly  exalted  him  and  given  him  a  name  above 
every  name,  that  Christ  should  be  acknowledged  as  Lord,  to 
the  gloiy  of  God  the  Father.  17.  Paul  again  reverts  to  his 
own  state  and  doubtful  prospects ;  declaring  that,  though  he 
should  be  '^offered  upon  the  sacrifice  and  service  of  their 
{uth,"*  he  would  rejoice  both  in  himself  and  with  them.  19. 
He  will  send  Timothy  to  Philippi  as  soon  as  he  sees  what  the 
issue  is  to  be  as  regards  himself,  and  trusts  in  the  Lord  to  come 
himself  fdso  shortly.  25.  He  now  sends  back  Epaphroditus, 
their  messenger,  who  had  ministered  to  his  wants,  who  has 
been  ill  at  Borne,  nigh  unto  death,  for  the  work  of  Christ, 
hazarding  even  his  life  in  his  zeal  to  supply  what  they  had  left 
to  him  to  do  in  ministering  to  the  apostle. 

Ch.  iii  1.  He  warns  them  against  the  Judaizing  party,  as 
he  has  before  done  personally,  if  not  also  by  a  letter  now  lost 
That  party  he  calls  '*  the  dogs,**  or  unclean  people  (who  neglect 
spiritual  justification  while  vainly  attempting  an  unattainable 
ceremonial  holiness) ;  he  calls  them  evil  workmenf  (construclr 
ing,  as  they  did,  a  false  Gospel) ;  he  calls  them  the  concision, 
because  the  true  circumcision  are  those  who  serve  God  spiri* 
tually,  and  whose  only  boast  is  in  Jesus  Christ,  trusting  no 
more  to  fleshly  observances.  4.  Tet  he  says  that  he  himself, 
if  any  man,  might  have  had  confidence  in  the  flesh,  by  reason 
of  his  pure  Hebrew  descent  and  zealous  devotedness  to  the 
Law.  7.  But  he  had  given  all  up  for  the  excellent  knowledge 
of  Christ ;  had  ceased  to  seek  his  own  justification  by  the 

*  Let  the  careful  reader  notice  how  the  apostle  veee  the  same  aerifldal 
metaphor  in  reference  to  hie  own  poesible  martyrdom,  which  he  applies  more 
frequently  to  the  actual  death  of  Christ.    See  also  2  Tim.  iy.  6. 

t  jtoKo^C  ipy^roc ;  10^  in  2  Cor.  zi.  18,  th«y  are  called  ifiydrai  i6XuHt 
deeeUfiU  loorhen,  and  false  apostles. 
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Mosaic  Law,  and  had  gratefully  accepted  that  of  Chiistian 
£uth ;  and  now  he  strives  only  to  win  Christ  and  attain  unto 
the  lesuirection  of  the  dead.  12.  Thus  animated,  he  presses 
forward,  and  invites  his  friends  to  do  so  too,  in  the  glorious 
emulation  of  the  Christian  race,  to  the  mark  yet  distant  and 
high  above  them,  as  citizens  of  heaven. 

Ch.  iv.  2.  Personal  messages  ensue,  intreating  Euodia  and 
Syntyche  to  be  reconciled  in  the  name  of  their  common  Chris- 
tianity, and  begging  some  one  whom  the  apostle  caUs  his  '^  true 
yoke-fellow,"  to  promote  their  reconciliation,  as  women  who 
had  before  laboured  earnestly  with  him  in  the  GospeL  Cle- 
ment,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Eome,  is  also  mentioned  by  name 
as  now  labouring  at  Philippi  4.  Exhortations  to  cheerful 
faith  and  virtuous  earnestness  follow.  10.  Paul  thanks  them 
very  delicately  for  their  gift,  received  through  Epaphroditns^ 
as  one  added  to  many  instances  of  their  generosity ;  and  (22) 
sending  special  salutations  from  the  Christians  of  Csesai^s 
household,  ends  this  most  cordial  epistle  with  his  benediction. 


THE  PASTOEAL  EPISTLES. 
(A.D.  64,  65?) 

The  only  remaining  Epistles  that  are  Paul's  by  the 
universal  consent  of  antiquity,  are  those  addressed  to 
Timothy  and  Titus,  and  known  as  the  Pastoral  EpisUes ; 
their  purpose  being  to  instruct  these  two  "evangelists'* 
in  their  duties,  and,  still  more  perhaps,  to  arm  them  with 
authority  as  the  apostle's  deputies  in  the  oiganization 
and  superintendence  of  certain  churches.  Titus's  sphere 
of  £wtion  was  the  island  of  Crete ;  Timothy's,  apparently, 
Ephesus,  or  more  probably  the  churches  of  the  province 
of  Asia  generally,  and  perhaps  those  of  Phrygia  also. 

A  very  curious  literary  question  arises  as  to  the  period 
of  St  Paul's  life  to  which  these  Epistles  should  be  re- 
ferred. Some  ascribe  the  first  letter  to  Timothy  and 
that  to  Titus  to  the  time  of  the  apostle's  third  journey^ 
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when  (Acts  xx.)  he  went  from  Ephesus  into  Macedonia 
and  Achaia ;  others  place  them  after  his  first  imprison- 
ment at  Eoma  The  second  to  Timothy  is,  in  either 
case,  referred  to  th6  time  of  Paul's  second  imprisonment 
The  principal  data  are  as  follows : 

The  first  Epistle  to  Timothy  and  that  to  Titus  are, 
unmistakably,  of  nearly  the  same  period,  the  thought 
and  verbal  expressions  of  the  two  being  in  many  places 
almost  identical,  while  the  topics  are  considerably  varied 
in  other  parts.  Now  the  Epistle  to  Titus  speaks  of  having 
left  that  evangelist  "in  Crete,  to  set  in  order  the  thingd 
that  are  wanting,  and  appoint  elders  in  every  city."  The 
first  to  Timothy  says :  "  I  besought  thee  to  abide  still  at 
Ephesus,  when  I  went  into  Macedonia,  that  thou  mightest 
charge  some  not  to  teach  other  doctrines;"  and  Paid, 
when  writing,  "trusts  to  come  to  him  shortly."  He 
also  tells  Titus  that  he  means  to  winter  in  Kicopolis 
(presumed  to  be  the  Nicopolis  in  Ulyricum,  built  by 
Augustus  in  commemoration  of  the  battle  of  Actium). 
In  the  second  letter  to  Timothy,  he  says,  "  Erastus  stayed 
at  Corinth,  and  I  left  Trophimus  at  Miletus  sick ;"  which 
seems  to  imply  that,  when  again  prisoner  in  Bome,  he 
had  recently  travelled  through  Miletus  and  Corinth. 

Now  if  we  attempt  to  find  a  place  in  the  apostle's 
third  missionary  journey  for  these  implied  movements 
(of  course  reserving  for  a  later  time  those  alluded  to  in 
the  second  letter  to  Timothy),  we  might  very  easily  sup- 
pose that  Paul  had  been  to  Crete  during  the  two  years 
and  more  that  he  resided  chiefly  at  Ephesus,  that  he  left 
Titus  there,  and  wrote  to  him  soon  afterwards.  But  the 
recorded  facts  of  that  journey  are  quite  irreconcilable 
with  those  implied  in  both  epistles.  Instead  of  Timothy 
staying  at  Ephesus  when  Paul  went  into  Macedonia,  we 
find  he  was  sent  before  him  with  Erastus  (Acts  xix.  22); 
he  is  with  the  apostle  at  Macedonia,  and  is  joined  with 
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him  in  the  salutation  of  the  second  letter  to  the  Coria<» 
thians ;  and  as  for  Titus,  by  whom  that  letter  is  sent  to 
Corinth,  as  the  first  had  probably  been  from  Ephesus, 
and  who  rejoined  Paul  in  Macedonia  (2  Cor.  vii  6 — 7), 
he,  it  is  evident^  cannot  have  been  in  Crete  while  thus 
busy  in  Achaia  and  Macedonia. 

The  alternative  view  assigns  these  two  letters  to  a  later 
period  of  Paul's  life,  namely,  that  which  ensued  on  his 
liberation  from  his  first  imprisonment 

We  have  found,  from  his  letters  written  during  that 
imprisonment,  that  he  proposed  visiting  Colosse  (see 
Philem  22)  and  Philippi  (PhiL  L  26,  iL  24)  as  soon  as 
he  should  be  set  free ;  and  we  naturally  take  for  granted, 
in  the  absence  of  all  actual  information  respecting  this 
part  of  his  life,  that,  on  his  liberation,  he  carried  those 
lately  expressed  resolutions  into  eflfect  Dr.  Paley,  who 
foUows  Bishop  Pearson  in  assigning  the  Pastoral  letters 
to  this  later  period,  expounds  the  two  views  and  their 
respective  arguments  with  his  accustomed  clearness^  and 
thus  sums  up  his  result^ — ^a  result  now  generally  accepted 
by  theologians : 

"  XJpon  the  whole,  if  we  may  be  allowed  to  suppose  that 
St  Paul,  after  his  liberation  at  Home,  sailed  into  Asia,  taking 
Crete  in  his  way ;  that  from  Asia  and  from  Ephesus,  the  capi- 
tal of  that  country  [province],  he  proceeded  into  Macedonia, 
and  crossing  the  peninsula  in  his  progress,  came  into  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Nicopolis ;  we  have  a  route  which  falls  in  with 
everything.  It  executes  the  intention  expressed  by  the  apostle 
of  visiting  Colosse  and  Philippi  as  soon  as  he  should  be  set  at 
liberty  at  Eome.  It  allows  him  to  leave  *  Titus  in  Crete,*  and 
*  Timothy  at  Ephesus  as  he  went  into  Macedonia ;'  and  to  write 
to  both  not  long  after  from  the  peninsula  of  Greece  and  pro- 
bably the  neighbourhood  of  Nicopolis ;  thus  bringing  together 
the  dates  of  these  two  letters,  and  thereby  accounting  for  that 
affinity  between  them  both  in  subject  and  language,  which  our 
remarks  have  pointed  out     I  confess  that  the  journey  which 
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we  have  thus  traced  out  for  St  Paul,  is,  in  a  great  measure, 
hypothetic :  but  it  should  be  observed,  that  it  is  a  species  of 
consistency,  which  seldom  belongs  to  falsehood,  to  admit  of  an 
hypothesis,  which  includes  a  great  number  of  independent  cir- 
cumstances without  contradiction.**  (Horse  Paulime :  Titus ; 
end.) 

In  this  "hypothesis,"  Paley  does  not  leave  room  for 
the  journey  into  Spain,  which  is  indeed  the  most  purely 
imaginary  of  all  the  incidents  ascribed  to  Paul's  life,  not 
being  required  in  order  to  account  for  any  known  facts 
or  epistolary  allusions.  Those  who  insist  upon  it,  sup* 
pose  the  apostle  to  have  visited  Asia  Minor  and  Mace- 
donia, according  to  promise,  on  his  release  in  the  spring 
of  63 ;  then  (A.D.  64 — 66)  to  have  visited  Spain ;  and 
on  his  return  thence,  to  have  again  visited  Asia  Minor 
and  Macedonia  (the  two  hypotheses  henceforth  essen* 
tially  coinciding) ;  to  have  gone  to  Crete  with  Titus ; 
to  have  written  1  Timothy  and  Titua;  to  have  wintered 
perhaps  at  Nicopolis;  and,  either  being  apprehended 
there  or  going  thence  to  Borne  of  his  own  accord,  to 
have  been  again  imprisoned ;  to  have  written  2  Timothy 
at  Some  in  the  near  prospect  of  death ;  and  to  have  been 
beheaded  there  shortly  afterwards.  This  insertion  of  the 
Spanish  journey  postpones  the  time  of  his  death  to  the 
middle  of  68,  within  a  few  days  of  the  end  of  Nero's 
reign.  Those  who  reject  this  journey  date  the  catas- 
trophe three  or  four  years  earlier,  and  suppose  the  apostle 
to  have  suffered  death  in  the  persecution  of  the  Chris- 
tians which  Nero  excited  after  the  fire  at  Bome.  That 
fire  took  place  in  July,  64 

Critical  students  fancy  they  trace  some  little  change 
of  style  in  these  Epistles,  marking  their  later  date ;  and 
that  the  topics  treated  betoken  a  more  advanced  state  of 
church  organization  (and  of  outward  heresies  also)  than 
is  seen  in  Paul's  other  letters.    But  it  should  be  remem* 
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bered  that  there  are  no  earlier  Pastoral  Epistles  with 
which  to  compare  them.  The  heresies  to  be  rebuked 
seem  identical  with  those  rebuked  by  Paul  in  other 
letters.  They  are  still  Jewish  graftings  upon  the  simpli- 
city of  Christian  faith.  Comparing  the  letters  to  Timothy 
with  that  to  Titus,  the  careful  reader  finds  a  difference  of 
tone  appropriate  to  the  fact,  more  than  once  alluded  to, 
that  Timothy  was  a  yovmg  man,  considering  the  solemn 
duties  assigned  to  him,  while  we  infer  that  Titus  was 
older.  To  Timothy  the  apostle  writes  much  more  fully 
than  to  Titus.  Of  the  latter  we  know  nothing  except 
from  Paul's  letters.  He  was  one  of  the  deputation  from 
the  church  of  Antioch  (see  Gal  ii  1)  to  the  "Council 
of  Jerusalem,"  on  the  question  of  the  obligation  of  the 
Mosaic  Law  upon  Gentile  Christians,  and  was  Paul's 
companion  and  messenger  on  many  subsequent  occasions. 
He  was  a  GentQe  convert,  Paul's  "own  son  after  the 
common  faith"  (i  4).  Of  Timothy  we  learn  more  fixjm 
the  book  of  Acts,  ch.  xvi. 

The  contents  of  the  three  Pastoral  Epistles  are  as 
follows : 

Abstract  op  the  Epistle  to  Trrus. 

Ch.  i  1.  Salutation.  5.  Paul  had  left  Titus  in  Crete  for 
the  express  purpose  of  setting  right  what  still  remained  to  be 
done,  and  appointing  presbytei-s*  (elders)  or  bisliops*  (over- 
seers) in  every  city.  6.  The  moral  and  religious  qualifications 
of  an  elder  are  described.  10.  False  and  selfish  teachers,  espe- 
cially the  Judaizers,  must  be  opposed  12.  Paul  quq|;es  the 
low  character  given  of  the  Cretans  by  one  of  their  own  poets 
(or  prophets).  They  must  be  duly  reproved,  and  no  heed  be 
given  to  Jewish  fables  and  human  precepts. 

CL  iL  1 .  The  things  that  comport  with  wholesome  doctrine^ 

*  Eldeny  irpevfivripoi  in  yer.  5,  are  fiynonymooB  with  liruncoiroi,  tnns- 
lated  bishops  in  yer.  7. 
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are  pure  morals  in  each  relation  of  lifa  The  duties  of  aged 
men,  of  aged  women,  of  young  women,  of  young  men,  of  bonds- 
men. 12.  Zeal  for  good  works  is  the  true  characteristic  of  the 
peculiar  people  of  Christ. 

Ch.  iii  1.  Good  Christians  will  be  good  citizens ;  having 
been  saved  from  their  heathen  state  by  the  love  of  God,  washed 
in  the  laver  of  regeneration,  renewed  by  His  Holy  Spirit^  ju8« 
tified  by  His  grace,  and  made  heirs  of  eternal  life.  8.  It  is  a 
reliable  saying,  that  those  who  believe  in  God  shonld  carefdlly 
practise  good  works.  9.  Foolish  questions  and  genealogies 
and  contentions  and  strivings  about  the  Jewish  Law  are  un- 
profitable and  vain.  10.  Men  who  make  divisions  should  be 
rejected  12.  Paul  will  send  Artemas  or  Tychicus  to  him; 
and  then  let  Titus  come  to  Nicopolis  to  join  him  for  the  winter. 
Zenas  the  lawyer  (of  whom  we  know  nothing)  and  ApoUos 
(well  known)  are  commended  to  Titus  on  their  journey  through 
Crete.     Doubtless  they  bear  this  letter. 


Abstract  op  the  First  Epistle  to  Timothy. 

Ch.  i  1.  In  the  salutation.  Si  Paul  aifectionately  calls 
Timothy  his  "  own  son  in  the  faith.**  3.  He  reminds  him 
of  the  purpose  for  which  he  had  wished  him  to  remain  in 
Ephesus,  "  to  charge  certain  persona  not  to  teach  differently" 
from  what  the  apostle  had  done.  5.  "  The  end  of 'the  com- 
mandment is  love,  out  of  a  pure  heart  and  a  good  conscience 
and  faith  unfeigned**  6.  Ignorant  sticklers  for  the  Jewish 
Law  do  not  know  its  true  use  and  meaning,  nor  the  superiority 
of  ^^the  glorious  Gospel  of  the  blessed  God*'  12.  He  thanks 
Christ  for  his  call  to  the  apostleship,  from  having  been  a  per- 
secutor. 18.  Charges  Timothy  to  fulfil  the  hopes*  entertained 
of  him  By  those  who  had  designated  him  to  the  service  of  the 
Gospel  (not  like  Hymenaeus  and  Alexander,  whom  Paul  had 
expelled  &om  the  church). 

CL  il  1.  The  apostle  gives  directions  respecting  public 
worship  : — ^that  prayer  be  made  for  all  men,  as  there  is  one 

•     **<  Prophecies.**    See  also  iv.  14,  which  explains  the  aliiuion. 
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God  over  all,  and  one  Mediator  between  God  and  men ;  (8)  that 
men,  and  not  women,  should  offer  the  public  prayers.  The 
virtues  and  duties  which  are  appropriate  to  the  latter  shall  be 
enough  for  their  salvation. 

Gh.  iiL  1.  The  qualifications  necessary  for  a  bishop  or  pres« 
byter,  and  (8)  for  a  deacon,  are  described.  14.  Paul  hopes  to 
come  soon ;  but,  in  his  absence,  Timothy  will  know  how  to 
act  in  the  church,  which  is  ^  the  house  of  God."  **  The  pillar 
and  ground  of  the  truth,  and  confessedly  a  great  mysteiy,  is 
that  of  godliness  (religion).  He  who*  was  manifested  in  the 
flesh,  was  justified  in  the  spirit,  seen  by  angels,  preached 
among  the  Gentiles,  believed  on  in  the  world,  received  up 
into  glory." 

Ch.  iv.  1.  False  teachersf  are  making  their  appearance,  as 
has  been  foretold ;  but  their  foolish  fables  must  be  rejected. 
11.  TbxiB  let  Timothy  teach,  and  set  a  good  example,  and  use 
his  gifts  diligently ;  and  none  can  despise  his  youth.^ 

Oh.  V.  1.  How  to  administer  rebuke.  3.  Directions  for  the 
support  of  destitute  elderly  widows.  17.  How  to  treat  the 
presbyters ;  how  to  decide  complaints,  &G. 

Ch.  vi  I.  Duties  of  bondsmen.  3.  The  worldliness  of  the 
£Edse  teachers.  11.  Exhortations  to  Timothy  to  keep  his  trust 
fitithfully,  (17)  to  incite  the  rich  to  generosity,  and  (20)  to 
avoid  the  profane  babblings  and  antitheses  which  some  people 
fEdsely  called  knowied^, 

•  Another  of  the  few  pasMges  in  the  New  Testament  in  wluch  different 
readings  affect,  or  are  thought  to  affect,  any  of  the  great  traths  of  the 
Gospel  With  that  riew,  I  quote  the  passage  in  foU.  The  above  is  Ones* 
bach's  leading,  and  also  his  punctuation,  oonneeting  part  of  Teiae  16  with  16. 

t  I>octrinee  aboat  demons,  prohibition  of  marriage,  and  abstinenoe  firom 
certain  meats,  are  here  particnJarised  as  the  old-wives*  fables  to  be  shunned : 
fables  and  endless  genealogies  are  repudiated  in  L  4.  All  these  specula- 
tions were  Jewish,  except  the  ascetic  element  in  reference  to  marriage, 
which  seems  more  like  the  produce  of  Alexandrian  Flatonism.  The  **  genea- 
logies" were  probably  those  of  the  supposed  angels  and  celestial  host 

t  T<mth  is  a  comparative  term,  in  reference  to  one's  office  and  duties. 
If  Timothy  was  eighteen  or  twenty  when  we  first  meet  with  him  in 
Acts  zvi  (A.D.  52),  he  was  now  probably  thir^  or  thir^-two  (dating  this 
Bpi8t]0  A.D.  64). 
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Abstract  op  the  Second  Epistle  to  Timothy. 

CL  L  1.  The  salutation  is  addressed  "To  Timothy  my  dearly 
beloved  son.**  3.  Paul  reminds  him  of  his  pious  ancestry  on 
his  mother's  side,  and  exhorts  him  to  stir  up  the  gift  of  God 
which  was  in  him  through  the  laying  on  of  the  apostle*s  hands, 
and  to  be  ready  to  share  affliction  in  the  Christian  hope  of 
immortality.  15.  The  apostle  has  been  deserted  by  all  his 
Asiatic  companions ;  among  them,  Phygellus  and  Hermogenes 
(persons  quite  unknown).  But  Onesiphorus,  when  he  was  in 
Bome,  sought  him  out  diligently,  and  was  not  ashamed  of  his 
chain. 

Gh.  iL  1.  Timothy  must  commit  his  instructions  to  other 
faithful  men  able  to  teach  others  again,  and  (3)  be  ready  to 
take  his  share  in  suffering  as  a  good  soldier  of  Jesus  Ghrist, 
preaching  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  as  the  crowning  fsust  of  the 
<jr06peL  14.  He  must  deprecate  and  avoid  the  absurd  wordy 
contentions  of  the  Judaizers.  18.  Hymenseus  and  Philetus 
are  specified  as  teaching  that  the  resurrection  is  already  past* 
21.  Let  Timothy  carefully  preserve  his  own  purity  and  gen* 
tleuess. 

Gh.  iii  1.  The  dangers  of  the  "last  days."  10.  Persecu- 
tion must  be  expected ;  but  let  liim  be  fedthful  to  his  early 
religious  education  and  his  mature  Ghristian  convictions. 

GL  iv.  1.  The  apostle's  solemn  charge  to  the  young  evan-> 
gelist,  in  certain  prospect  of  his  own  death.  He  is  "  ready  to 
be  offered,"  and  there  is  "  laid  up  for  him  a  crown  of  righte- 
ousness." 9.  He  begs  Timothy  to  come  to  him  speedily,  as 
he  is  ahnost  alone ;  for  Demas  has  forsaken  him  for  love  of 
the  world  (after  being  mentioned  as  with  him  in  his  letters  to 
Philemon  and  the  Golossians).     Crescens  is  gone  to  Galatia, 

*  Probably  they  held  some  mystical  doctrine  or  other  to  the  effect  that 
the  soul  had  risen  from  its  previous  death.  Was  this  a  wilful,  or  an  inno* 
cent,  hardening  of  Paul's  own  beautiful  figurative  language  respecting  the 
difldple^s  death  to  sin  and  resurrection  to  the  life  of  righteousness  ?  Or 
were  these  mystics  weary  of  looking  for  an  outward  end  of  the  world,  and 
nnable  to  imagine  any  other  transition  to  the  life  Immortal  I  This  Hyme- 
nnus  had  been  expelled  from  the  ehurch  at  Bphesus  (1  Tim.  L  20). 

VOL.  II.  X 
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and  Titufi  to  Dalmatia  (perhaps  by  the  apostle's  desire).  Had 
Titus  wintered  with  him  in  Nicopolis,  as  once  intended  1  We 
know  not.  Only  Luke  now  remained  with  the  captive  apostl& 
He  bids  Timothy  bring  Mark  with  him.  **  l^chicus  I  send 
to  Ephesus"  (the  bearer  probably  of  this  letter).  13.  The 
commission  to  bring  the  cloak  (or  perhaps  case)  and  booka 
and  parchments, — ^how  genuine  a  touch  of  nature,  marking  the 
epistle  as  genuine !  14.  Alexander  the  coppersmith  (possibly 
the  Jew  Alexander  of  Ephesus)  has  done  him  much  evil  (or 
perhaps,  brought  many  evil  charges  against  him  at  his  trial). 
16.  On  the  first  hearing  of  his  cause  no  one  stood  by  him, 
but  his  heavenly  Master  alone,  who  gave  him  confidence  to 
proclaim  the  Grospel  in  the  hearing  of  all  kinds  of  Gentiles. 
He  was  delivered  from  ''  the  lion's  mouth  ;*^  and  the  Lord  will 
still  deliver  him  from  every  evil,  and  preserve  him  unto  his 
heavenly  kingdom.  19.  Salutations  to  Prisca  and  Aquila  and 
the  household  of  Onesiphorus  (himself  not  yet  perhaps  returned 
home,  though  he  has  left  Some;  or  dead,  as  some  argue). 
Erastus  remained  at  Corinth  (he  was  chamberlain  or  steward 
there,  as  stated  in  Eom.  xvi  23),  and  Trophimus  was  left  sick 
at  Miletus ; — two  memoranda  which  seem  to  imply  that  Paul 
had  been  in  both  those  places  recently,  as  he  had  abo  at  Troas. 
21.  Again  he  urges  Timothy  to  come  before  winter ;  and  with 
salutations  (including  that  of  Linus,  reputed  the  first  bishop 
of  Borne)  concludes  his  last  extant,  if  not  his  last  written, 
epistle  thus :  "  The  Lord  Jesus  Christ  be  with  thy  spirit 
Grace  be  with  you  alL     Amen." 


EPISTLE  TO  THE  HEBREWS. 
(A,D.  62  or  68!) 

In  speaking  of  the  Canon  of  the  New  Testament, 
I  have  mentioned  the  different  opinions  prevalent  in 
ancient  times  as  to  the  authorship  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews.  (See  pp.  144! — 161.)  Of  those  who  did  not 
consider  it  to  be  Paul's,  in  the  strictest  sense,  some 
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ascribed  it  to  Lnke  and  some  to  Clement  of  Bome, 
accounting  for  its  similarity  of  thought  to  the  acknow- 
ledged writings  of  Paul,  by  the  close  companionship  of 
the  supposed  writer.  Others,  in  ancient  times,  ascribed 
it  to  Barnabas ;  who,  being  himself  a  Levite,  it  has  been 
thought,  would  be  very  likely  to  address  himself  to  the 
argumentative  removal  of  the  Hebrew  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  the  reception  of  Christianity.  Luther,  more 
recently,  ventured  to  ascribe  this  Epistle  to  Apollos  the 
Alexandria^  It  is  placed,  in  the  Common  Bible,  after 
St.  Paul's  undoubted  Epistles,  as  a  tacit  intimation  of 
the  doubt  attaching  to  its  authorship. 

We  cannot  wisely  presume  to  add  any  more  distinct 
opinion  to  that  state  of  doubt  in  which  the  ancient  testi- 
monies have  left  the  matter.  So  far,  however,  as  the 
contents  of  the  Epistle  itself  are  concerned,  it  appears 
to  be  perfectly  consistent  with  aU  that  St  Paul  had 
written  in  other  directions.  To  mixed  churches  of  Jews 
and  Gentiles,  and  to  those  which  consisted  chiefly,  if  not 
exclusively,  of  the  latter,  he  has,  as  we  have  seen,  pre- 
sented in  various  points  of  view  the  relation  of  the  Law 
to  the  Gospel,  and  bravely  vindicated  the  fireedom  of 
the  Gentile  Christian  from  all  obligation  to  submit  to 
the  ceremonial  of  the  Law.  The  argument  of  the  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews  seems  to  present  the  same  great  ques- 
tion in  its  alternative  point  of  view,  namely,  as  affecting 
Jewish  Christians.  The  writer  represents  Christianity 
as  the  consummation  of  the  Divine  purposes  which  had 
been  gradually  unfolded  through  all  past  ages.  He  looks 
upon  the  Jewish  ceremonial  worship  (still  going  on)  as 
about  to  cease  at  a  near  approaching  day ;  and  labours 
to  reconcile  the  Jewish  mind  to  the  loss  of  all  those 
venerated  rites,  by  representing  them  as  mere  shadows 
and  symbols  of  the  more  spiritual  dispensation  which 
has  now  arisen.    Whether  regarded  as  designed  merely 
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to  satisfy  the  remaining  scruples  of  the  Jewish  Christ- 
ians, or  also  to  influence  the  unbelieving  Jews,  nothing 
can  be  more  appropriate,  nor  more  essentially  true,  than 
the  parallel  thus  drawn  between  the  outward  priesthood 
and  ritual  of  the  Law  of  Moses  and  (so  to  speak)  the 
spiritual  priesthood  and  service  of  the  Gospel  This 
reconciling  parallel  was  as  true  to  the  perception  of  the 
Hebrew  Christian,  as  the  blessed  contrast  between  the 
two  dispensations  was  to  that  of  the  Grentile. 

The  quotations  from  the  Old  Testament  occurring  in 
this  Epistle,  are  made  in  so  very  free,  and  indeed  so 
loose  a  manner,  that  some  persons  have  been  reluctant 
to  ascribe  them  to  Paul  Yet  there  are  very  similar, 
though  not  so  numerous,  instances  of  the  same  kind  in 
his  acknowledged  Epistles ;  and  indeed,  after  what  we 
have  said  (pp.  178 — 240)  on  the  quotations  occurring 
even  in  the  Gospels,  there  ought  to  be  no  surprise  felt 
in  finding  the  extreme  of  freedom  exercised  in  epistolary 
quotation,  especially  to  Hebrews. 

Critics  have  endeavoured  to  conjecture  what  particular 
church  of  Hebrew  Christians  it  was  to  whom  the  Epistle 
was  immediately  sent  For,  though  it  has  not  the  cus* 
ternary  address  of  ancient  letters  prefixed,  it  plainly  is  a 
letter  to  a  particular  society  or  neighbourhood,  and  not 
a  mere  circular  or  general  address  to  Hebrews  or  Hebrew 
Christians  at  large.  This  is  plain  from  such  personal 
allusions  as  occur  in  ch.  vi  10,  where  the  writer  speaks 
of  their  ''work  and  labour  of  love  in  ministering  to  the 
saints;"  and  in  xiii.  19,  where  he  hopes  "to  be  soon 
restored  to  them."  In  attempting  to  define  the  original 
and  immediate  purpose  of  the  Epistle,  some  assume  that 
it  was  addressed  to  the  Jewish  Christians  at  Jerusalem, 
as  the  chief  of  the  Jewish  churches ;  while  others  (espe- 
cially those  who  ascribe  the  authorship  to  ApoUos)  sup- 
pose it  to  have  been  addressed  to  the  Alexandrian  churdL 
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Abbtraot  of  thb  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews. 

Ch,  i  1.  The  previoTis  revelations  of  the  Divine  will  through 
the  Jewish  prophets  are  now  in  the  last  days  consummated 
through  a  Son  of  God, — ^the  appointed  heir  of  all  (of  Jews  and 
Gentiles  alike), — hy  whom,  as  representative  of  the  Divine 
character,  power  and  will,  the  progressive  ages  have  heen 
arranged ; — ^who  has  now  cleansed  our  sins,*  and  been  placed 
on  the  right  hand  of  Divine  power,  being  made  greater  than 
the  angel8,t  and  inheriting  a  higher  name  than  any  of  them. 
5.  Quotations  are  adduced  from  the  Old  Testament ;  few,  if 
any,  of  them  argumentatively  convincing,  yet  to  Jewish  taste 

*  The  Hebrews  at  onoe  and  without  difficulty  undentood  this  decmting 
ofnn  (aooording  to  its  meaning  in  the  Law  of  Moeee)  as  the  remoral  of  all 
ritual  or  ceremonial  undeanness  which  would  ha^e  disqualified  for  appear- 
ing in  the  temple.  Gentiles  (ritnaUy  onclean  always)  and  Jews  (freqoently 
becoming  so,  and,  whenever  unclean,  reqoiring  the  adoption  of  the  purify- 
ing ceremonial)  are  all  in  a  clean  state,  ceremonially  considered,  henceforth, 
through  the  abolition  of  the  Jewish  Law  in  Christ. 

f  What  angels  f  The  prophets  just  mentioned,  some  say,  being  the 
fnesBengen  of  the  former  dispensations.  For  the  word  dyyiXos  is  arnbi* 
guous,  denoting  messengezs,  whether  human  or  superhuman,  or  even  the 
unintelligent  but  personified  powers  of  Nature ;  as  in  the  Psalm — "He 
maketh  his  angels  the  winds,  his  ministers  a  flaming  fire"  (Ps.  civ.  4), 
The  later  Jews,  however,  ascribed  the  inspiration  of  Moses  and  the  prophets 
to  the  intervention  of  angels.  Stephen  (Acts  vii  58)  says,  they  had  received 
the  Law  ''as  ordinances  of  angels;"  and  Paul  writes  to  the  Galatians 
(iii  19),  that  '*it  was  ordained  by  angels^  in  the  hand  of  a  Mediator, 
Mosea."  So  the  writer  to  the  Hebrews  presently  says  (ii.  2),  "the  word 
was  spoken  by  angels,"  meaning  that  the  Law  of  Moses  was.  There  is, 
indeed,  no  allusion  to  any  such  intervention  in  any  part  of  the  Hebrew 
Pentateuch  ;  but  in  the  Greek  of  the  Septuagint  translation  (Deut.  zzziii.  2) 
there  are  these  words :  '*  His  angels  were  with  him  on  his  right  hand.*' 
The  comparison  designed  in  the  Bpistle  before  us  is  not,  indeed,  between 
the  person  of  Moees,  or  any  Hebrew  prophet,  and  Jesus  Ohrist,  but  between 
the  angdpotoer,  the  Divine  <rffiee  and  gifts  of  the  former  and  of  the  Utter; 
and  this  vague,  wide  Jewish  meaning  of  the  term  cmgd  being  home  in  mind, 
the  aigument  is  intelligible  and  appropriate.  The  angd  of  the  Ohrittian 
diapeneaUon  U  incamparahly  superior  to  aU  thoee  of  the  preceding  ages^ 
ixxt  he  is  the  beloved  Son  of  Qod  himsell    This  is  the  essence  of  the  aigu* 

X  3 
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illustiatire  enough ;  the  most  appropriate  of  them  haying  ori* 
ginally  reference  to  Solomon. 

Ch.  ii  1.  The  argument  proceeds  :  If  the  word  declared  by 
those  *'  angels*'  was  steadfast,  we  must  give  the  more  earnest 
heed  to  the  salvation  now  declared  and  attested  by  the  Holy 
Spirit  6.  The  world  to  come  is  not  subjected  to  those  angels^ 
but  to  Jesus,  to  whom  the  writer  appUes  the  beautiful  language 
of  Psalm  viiL  respecting  the  subjection  of  the  rest  of  the  crea- 
tion to  mankind.  Kot  yet»  indeed  (he  says),  are  all  things 
put  under  him ;  but  they  will  be.  10.  In  bringing  many  sons 
to  glory,  God  hath  seen  fit  to  complete*  the  Captain  of  theii 
salvation  by  sufferings.  The  sanctifier  and  the  sanctified  are 
all  brethren,  children  of  one  Father ;  and  Jesus  partook  of  the 
same  flesh  and  blood  as  they,  that  through  death  he  might 
destroy  him  that  hath  the  power  of  death,  and  deliver  those 
who  were  spending  life  in  bondage  through  the  fear  of  death. 
1 6.  His  mission  was  not  to  help  angels,t  but  to  give  the  help* 
ing  hand  to  the  sons  of  Abraham,  and  be  their  fedthful  High- 
priest  Therefore  he  was  made  like  unto  his  brethren ;  and 
having  been  tried  by  suffering,  he  can  succour  those  who  are 
similarly  tried 

',  Ch.  iii.  1.  Christ  is  in  higher  honour  than  Moses.  Both 
were  alike  faithful ;  but  the  one  as  a  Servant  in  God's  house- 
hold, the  other  as  a  Son  over  that  household  6.  Let  us,  as 
that  household,  hold  &st  our  confidence  and  hope,  taking 
warning  by  those  to  whom  it  was  said  :  "  To-day,  if  ye  will 
hear  my  voice,  harden  not  your  hearts  as  your  fathers  did  in 
the  wilderness."  15.  Those  fathers  in  the  wilderness  had  all 
been  rescued  from  Egypt  by  Moses ;  yet  they  did  not  enter 
the  promised  land,  simply  for  want  of  feiith  (trust)  in  God. 
Ch.  iv.  1.  The  promise  still  remains  (in  a  spiritual  sense) 
of  entering  into  His  rest ;  and  we  who  believe  in  Christ  are 

*  To  ''make  perfect"  is  the  oommon  Tersioii :  rfXti&aat»  The  term  ia 
wed  often  in  this  Bpistle  to  denote  the  eomumauOion  of  spiritual  prinlegea 
and  blessings  effiseted  by  the  Qospel.  rsXcioc  is  elsewhen  theyiiff-jprow» 
man  (Coloes.  1.  28;  1  Cor.  sir.  20;  Bphes.  it.  13). 

t  laterally,  to  "tftke  by  the  hand."  The  Common  Veirion  Ions  this 
beautifal  idea,  and  inserts  a  meaning  whieh  is  quite  ixxtlenmt  to  the  oon* 
neotion. 
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enteriBg  into  it  8.  Joshua  did  not  finally  give  the  Jewish 
people  rest ;  for  David  afterwards  defines  the  time  by  saying, 
''  To-dayy  hear  His  voice."  So  there  is  still  a  sabbath-rest  in 
reserve  for  the  tnie  people  of  God  Let  ns  strive  to  enter 
into  that  rest ;  for  God*s  word  and  will  are  resistless  1 

14.  Another  motive  to  steadfastness  is  found  in  contem* 
plating  our  great  EUgh-priest,  Jesus  the  Son  of  God,  who  has 
passed  through  the  heavens  (as  the  Jewish  High-priest  passes 
through  the  veil  into  the  Holy  of  Holies).  He  has  a  felloW'^ 
feeling  for  our  infirmities,  having  been  tried  like  us,  yet  with* 
out  sin.  Let  us  come  boldly,  therefore,  to  the  throne  of  grace. 
Oh.  V.  1.  The  office  of  every  high-priest  is  to  ofTer  sacrifice 
for  others  and  himself  No  one  may  take  upon  himself  such 
an  ofiice,  unless  called  to  it  by  God.  Aaron  was  so  called  j  and 
so  was  Christ,  but  on  the  basis  of  a  higher  and  more  ancient 
priesthood  even  than  that  of  Aaron,  namely,  ^'  after  the  order 
of  Melchisedec."*  7.  In  the  days  of  his  flesh,  Christ  offered 
up  prayers  and  supplications,  with  strong  crying  and  tears ; 
and  God  heard  him  for  his  piety.  He  is  now  made  complete  t 
and  become  the  author  of  eternal  salvation  to  all  who  obey 

hinri- 

11.  The  writer  has  much  more  to  say  about  this  priesthood 
of  Christ,  but  fears  that  his  readers  have  become  somewhat 
duller  in  understanding  than  formerly,  and  need  to  be  fed 
on  milk  rather  than  on  the  solid  food  of  Ml-grown^  men. 
Ch.  vi  1.  He  will  proceed,  however,  to  the  complete  manly 
doctrine,§  assuming,  as  the  foundation  of  Christian  principles 
already  laid,  repentance  from  dead  works,  faith  toward  God, 

*  Of  Melcbifledee,  the  royal  priest,  see  Vol.  I.  p.  168.  II  any  one 
attempts  to  find  a  strictly  logical  aignment  here,  he  will  be  disappointed. 
The  Psalm  quoted  (ex.)  had  original  reference  to  a  yictorions  king  mling  in 
Zion  (probably  David),  who  is  finely  compared  to  Melchisedec,  king  and 
priest  on  that  very  spot  in  Abraham's  time.  To  that  mysterious  personage, 
of  whom  we  know  nothing  but  what  is  contained  in  three  Terses  of  Genesis 
(ziT.  18 — 20),  Jesus  Christ  is  here  compared  in  a  strain  of  highly  poetical 
allusion.  And  the  argumentation  is  essentially  sound,  thou^  not  in  form, 
when  we  take  it  as  shewing  that  the  LeYitical  priesthood  was  not  the  only 
one  blessed  by  Divine  faToor. 

t  rtkiw^tlc,  Ter.  0.  t  riXktnt,  rer.  14,  |  rtktiSrrira, 
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baptism,  instruction,  and  laying  on  of  hands,  Tesurrection  of 
the  dead,  and  eternal  judgment  4.  There  is  little  hope  of 
the  restoration  of  those  who  have  tasted  the  heavenly  gift  in 
Christ  and  then  apostatized  from  it  9.  But  he  is  persuaded 
better  things  of  those  to  whom  he  writes,  especially  consider 
ing  their  kindness  to  the  poor  saints.  13.  He  recurs  to  the 
promise  made  to  Abraham,  and  then  resumes  his  very  inge- 
nious parallel  between  Melchisedec  and  Chnst 

Ch.  vii  1.  The  name  Melehuedec  means  kvng  of  righUou;^ 
neu.  He  was  also  king  of  ScUem^  which  means  king  of  peace. 
Of  his  father,  mother,  pedigree,  birth  and  deatli,  there  is  no 
account;  but,  like  the  Son  of  God,  he  remains  *'  a  priest  for 
ever."  4.  How  great  must  have  been  his  dignity,  that  Abr^ 
ham  paid  a  tenth  of  his  spoils  to  him !  And  he  gave  his 
blessing  to  Abraham, — ^Abraham  himself  the  possessor  of  the 
promises  1  Surely  the  one  who  blesses  is  greater  than  the 
one  blessed  I  Then  the  priests  of  the  tribe  of  Levi,  who  re- 
ceive tithes  according  to  the  Law,  are  mortal ;  but  Melchisedec 
is  declared  to  be  alive  ("  priest  for  ever") !  And  Levi  him- 
self in  the  person  of  his  ancestor  Abraham,  virtually  paid 
tithe  to  this  Melchisedec  !  1 1.  Now,  if  what  was  done  under 
the  Levitical  priesthood  had  been  final  and  complete,*  what 
further  need  would  there  have  been  for  another  priest  to  arise, 
of  the  order  of  Melchisedec,  instead  of  the  order  of  Aaron  i 
12.  Then  this  change  of  priesthood  implies  a  change  of  the 
Law.  Our  Lord  is  not  of  the  tribe  of  Levi,  but  of  Judah, 
which  had  no  part  in  the  Mosaic  priesthood.  And  this 
change  is  yet  more  clear  when  another  priest  arises  like  Mel- 
chisedec, not  appointed  under  the  Law  of  carnal  command- 
ments, but  with  the  power  of  an  endless  life, — '^  a  priest  for 
ever  after  the  order  of  Melchisedec."  18.  The  previous  com- 
mandment is  annulled,  and  a  better  hope  is  brought  in.  20. 
Then,  inasmuch  as  this  new  priesthood  is  estabUshed  by  an 
oath  ("  The  Lord  sware  and  will  not  repent"),  it  must  be  a 
better  covenant  of  which  Jesus  is  surety.  23.  The  Levitical 
priests,  agaio,  are  mecesdve  on  the  deaths  of  their  predecessors ; 
but  this  one  has  an  individual  and  permanent  priesthood. 
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catne  to  be  called  Catholic,  and  what  was  meant  by 
giving  them  that  name,  are  disputed  points. 

The  word  Catholic  means  universal ;  and  it  is  gene- 
rally said  that  these  are  called  Catholic  Epistles,  as 
having  been  addressed  not  in  a  single  copy  to  a  parti- 
cular church  or  person,  like  Paul's,  but  as  a  circular,  in 
many  copies,  to  Christians  universally.  (See  Grotius 
on  James's  Ep.)  But  it  is  not  the  fact  that  these  seven 
Epistles  are  all  addressed  to  Christians  in  general.  The 
second  and  third  of  John  are  addressed  to  individuals 
(the  extreme  reverse  of  Catholicity) ;  the  first  of  Peter 
is  addressed  to  inhabitants  of  only  one  half  of  Asia 
Minor ;  and  that  of  James  to  "  the  twelve  tribes  scat- 
tered abroad,"  which  seems  to  mean  Jewish  Christians 
alone,  wherever  dispersed.  These  seven  Epistles  are 
not  then  distinctively  Catholic,  in  this  sense.  So  it  has 
been  thought  that  the  term  may  have  been  originally 
given  only  to  the  first  epistles  of  John  and  Peter,  and 
perhaps  that  of  James  (which  are  the  most  Catholic), 
when  the  others  were  little  known  and  not  generally 
acknowledged  as  apostolical ;  and  that  those  others  may 
have  been  afterwards  added  to  the  same  part  of  the  New 
Testament  Scriptures,  without  a  keen  perception  of  the 
impropriety  of  extending  the  term  Catholic  to  them. 

Another  explanation  has  been  attempted,  by  suppos- 
ing the  term  to  have  originally  meant^  not  universally 
addressed,  but  universally  received,  and  to  have  been 
applied  only  to  1  Peter  and  1  John ;  which  were  indeed 
the  only  two  of  the  seven  universally  received,  according 
to  Eusebius  as  already  quoted  in  this  volume  (see  pp. 
146 — 149).  Then,  under  this  view  as  under  the  former, 
the  term  is  supposed  to  have  been  afterwards  most  care* 
lessly  extended  to  the  rest  of  the  seven,  the  exclusion 
of  which  it  seemed  at  first  intended  indirectly  to  mark. 

It  is  somewhat  confirmatory  of  the  latter  view^  that 
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these  seven  Epistles  were,  by  some  writers  of  the  sixth 
century,  called  the  Canonical  Epistles  (as  if  imcanon- 
izing  all  the  others),  the  word  being  apparently  con- 
founded (together  with  the  idea)  with  (7a^Ao2icaZ.  (Lardner, 
VI.  466.) 

Any  way,  however,  the  designation  is  inappropriate. 
These  seven  Epistles  do  not  form  a  class  resembling 
each  other  and  differing  from  the  rest  There  is  the 
same  kind  of  variety  among  them  as  among  Paul's  let- 
ters, in  regard  to  their  being  addressed  to  individual 
persons  or  to  communities ;  the  first  of  John,  the  second 
of  Peter,  and  that  of  Jude,  being  only  three  out  of  the 
seven  which  do  not  carry  with  them  some  limitation  of 
the  circle  of  readers  to  whom  they  were  originally  ad- 
dressed 

The  doubtful  authorship  will  be  specifically  alluded  to 
in  each  case  in  which  doubts  exist 
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Thebe  were  two  Jameses  among  our  Lord's  apostles ; 
James  the  son  of  Zebedee,  brother  of  John ;  and  James 
the  son  of  Alpheus,  called  also  in  the  Kew  Testament 
the  Lord's  brother,  and  in  ecclesiastical  history  James 
the  Less  (or  Younger)  and  James  the  Just  The  former 
was  early  martyred,  as  related  in  Acts  xii  2,  before  the 
Gospel  had  spread  much  beyond  Judea^  and  before  the 
period  of  apostolic  letter-writing.  The  latter  was  the 
James  who  was  at  the  head  of  Christian  affairs  in  the 
church  at  Jerusalem  at  the  time  of  the  "  council  of  apos- 
tles," and  on  other  occasions  mentioned  in  the  Acts  (xii 
17,  XV.  13,  XXL  18);  and  also  alluded  to  by  Paul  in  his 
Epistle  to  the  Galatians.  It  is  to  the  latter  apostle  that 
tile  Epistle  before  us  is  ascribed.    To  make  James  the 
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Lord's  brother  a  different  person  from  James  the  son  of 
Alphens^  seems  a  very  needless  multiplication  of  per- 
sons ;  and  the  signs  of  their  identity  have  been  carefully 
traced  in  a  previous  part  of  this  volume  (pp.  284  and 
290). 

James  is  reputed,  by  ecclesiastical  historians,  to  have 
been  the  first  "bishop"  of  the  church  of  Jerusalem, 
and  to  have  resided  there  tiU  his  deatL  He  is  believed 
to  have  been  martyred  at  Jerusalem  by  popular  violence, 
when,  after  the  death  of  Festus,  there  was  for  a  while 
no  Soman  procurator  in  Judea  This  would  be  about 
A.D.  62,  during  the  time  of  Paul's  first  imprisonment 
at  Boma  And  it  was  a  favourite  idea  with  the  old 
Christian  fathers,  that  the  political  troubles  which  soon 
after  befel  the  Jews,  resulting  in  the  destruction  of  their 
city,  were  sent  upon  them  in  retribution  for  the  mar- 
tyrdom of  James  the  Just  Such  is  the  testimony  of 
Eusebius,  quoting  Hegesippus,  Clement  and  Josephus, 
the  last  of  whom  is  represented,  however,  as  saying 
more  than  is  now  to  be  found  in  his  worka  (See  Lard- 
ner,  VoL  VL  pp.  480— 48a) 

The  Epistle  of  James  is  classed  by  Eusebius  among 
the  Antilegomena,  or  books  not  universally  received  by 
the  Christian  church.  But  this  is  by  no  means  conclu- 
sive against  its  being  his  genuine  work.  The  positive 
testimony  of  Eusebius  to  the  books  universally  accepted 
is  decisive,  indeed,  in  their  favour;  but  the  negative 
fact  that  certain  others  were  not  universally  received  is 
not  decisive  against  them,  especially  if  any  other  expla- 
nation can  be  given  of  the  circumstances  causing  the 
ancient  doubt.  We  must,  in  each  instance,  also  take  into 
careful  consideration  the  internal  evidence  of  the  book 
itself,  as  to  its  fitness  to  be  considered  as  the  work  of  the 
alleged  author.  In  the  case  of  the  Epistle  of  James, 
there  is  a  strong  outward  testimony  in  the  fact  of  its 
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admission  into  the  early  S3rriac  veision,  from  wliich  the 
other  disputed  Catholic  Epistles  were  excluded.  Then, 
as  F^ards  internal  evidence,  there  is  nothing  whatever 
in  its  contents  inappropriate  to  the  supposition  of  his 
having  heen  its  author.  It  is,  in  the  judgment  of  most 
practical  Christians,  one  of  the  most  valuable  parts  of 
the  New  Testament  Its  contents  are  altogether  practical 
and  devotional ;  they  are  truly  admirable,  and  worthy  of 
an  apostle  of  Christ  to  have  written.  Nor  are  mora 
specific  marks  of  authorship  wanting.  Addressed  "to 
the  twelve  tribes  which  are  scattered  abroad,**  it  presents 
in  this  and  in  other  incidental  expressions,  appropriate 
to  the  Jewish  Christians,  the  strongest,  while  quite  un* 
ostentatious,  marks  of  such  authorship  as  we  ascribe  to 
it.  In  ch.  iL  2,  the  writer,  speaking  of  their  assembly 
for  worship,  calls  it  their  "  synagogue."  He  speaks  of 
Christianity  repeatedly  as  their  Law,  "  the  perfect  Law 
of  Uberty,"  "the  royal  Law"  (L  25,  ii  8,  9,  iv.  11).  The 
reproof  to  those  who  speak  too  confidently  of  "going 
into  such  a  city  and  continuing  there  a  year,  buying  and 
selling"  (iv.  13 — 17),  is  full  of  living  force  when  we  re- 
member that  it  is  addressed  to  "  Jews  of  the  dispersion," 
whose  locomotive  and  trading  habits  even  yet  verify  the 
description.  His  caution  against  the  use  of  oaths  (v.  12), 
almost  repeating  the  words  of  Christ  in  the  Gospels^ 
alludes  to  oaths  of  a  peculiarly  Jewish  form.  And  the 
direction  to  anoint  the  sick  (v.  14),  seems,  like  an  inci- 
dent recorded  in  Mark's  Gospel  (vi  13),  to  imply  the 
adoption  among  them  of  a  Jewish  usage  which  makes 
its  appearance  nowhere  else  in  the  New  Testament* 

*  Michaelis  aays  on  this  pftaaage :  "At  the  time  when  this  Bpistle  was 
written,  the  practice  of  physio  was  attended  with  great  snpentition ;  and 
oonscientioas  Jews  were  apprehensive  that^  if  they  sent  for  a  heathen  phy* 
sician,  he  would  either  invoke  some  idol  in  the  administration  of  his  medi- 
cines or  exercise  magic  arts.  The  anther  of  this  Bpistle  therefore  advises 
those  who  are  sick  to  send  for  the  elders  of  the  churchy  that  they  may  pnj 
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The  chief  aigament  for  the  latter  idea  is,  that  the  recog* 
nition  of  their  liberality  to  the  saints  is  thoiight  more 
appropriate  to  the  Alexandrian  Christians,  who  (like 
the  other  Jews  there)  were  rich,  than  to  the  Jerusalem 
Christians,  who  were  poor.  But  what  if  this  ''ministrar 
tion  to  the  saints''  was,  in  part,  the  distribution  of  the 
collections  from  Macedonia^  Achaia  and  elsewhere,  dis- 
pensed by  the  Jerusalem  church  to  the  poor  Christians 
of  Judea  ?  Another  argument  for  the  Alexandrian  desti* 
nation  of  the  Epistle  is,  that  most  of  the  quotations  from 
the  Old  Testament  follow  the  Septuagint  version.  But 
they  do  not  quite  invariably  follow  it ;  and  i^  as  is  now 
generally  allowed,  this  Epistle  was  originally  written  in 
Greek  (and  not,  as  once  fancied,  in  Hebrew),  it  is  natural 
to  conclude  that  the  Greek  writer,  whether  Paul  or 
Barnabas,  would  involuntarily  quote  the  Greek  of  the 
Septuagint,  as  suggesting  itself  most  readily  to  memory. 
To  imagine  that,  at  each  quotation,  he  would  recall  the 
Hebrew  words  and  then  translate  them  into  Greek  of 
his  own,  seems  very  uimaturaL  In  Paul's  undoubted 
letters,  the  quotations  seem  to  be  always  from  the  Sep- 
tuaginty  subject  only  to  the  inaccuracies  of  memoriter 
reference. 

There  are  a  few  other  personal  and  local  references 
in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  which  must  be  mentioned 
as  limiting,  though  not  deciding,  the  question  of  author- 
ship. 

That  it  was  written  before  the  destruction  of  Jerusa* 
lem,  is  plain  firom  the  way  in  which  the  sacrifices  and 
other  services  of  the  temple  are  mentioned  as  still  going 
an.  This  is  strangely  disguised,  indeed,  in  the  Common 
Version,  where  several  verbs  of  present  time  are  trans- 
lated as  past:  thus,  ''The  priests  went  always  into  the 
first  tabernacle*'  (ix.  6),  ia  in  the  Greek  "go  always ;" 
•'he  oflfered"  (ix.  7)  is  properly  "he  offers;"  and  "they 
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offered"  (x.  1),  "they  offerP  So  xiii  11,  where  the 
present  time  is  correctly  preserved  in  the  translation  i 
"  The  bodies  (of  the  sacrifices)  are  burnt  without  the 
camp." 

-  The  author  of  this  letter  writes  in  evident  ezpectation 
of  the  speedy  end  of  the  Jewish  age :  "Ye  see  the  day 
approaching/'  "  Yet  a  little  while,  and  he  that  ahall 
come  wiU  come,  and  will  not  tany"  (x.  26,  37).  These 
expressions  bespeak  a  state  of  mind  quite  corresponding 
to  that  expressed  by  Paul  in  several  of  his  acknowledged 
letters.  Those  who  ascribe  this  to  Barnabas  or  Lxike» 
may  indeed  suppose  that  the  Jewish  war  had  abeady 
begun,  and  that  the  signs  of  the  near  fulfilment  of  Christ's 
prophecy  were  already  visible  in  the  state  of  Judea  and 
Jerusalem.    But  Paul  did  not  live  to  see  so  much. 

The  letter  gives  salutations  horn  those  "of  Italy,** 
whence  we  conclude  it  was  written  in  Italy;  and  it  says: 
"  Our  brother  Timothy  is  set  at  liberty ;  with  whom,  if 
he  come  shortly,  I  will  see  you"  (xiii.  23,  24).  Can  these 
intimations  be  reconciled  with  the  supposition  of  Paul's 
authorship,  or  do  they  point  elsewhere  ? 

.  The  imprisonment  of  Timothy  here  alluded  to  is  not 
mentioned  anywhere  eke  explicitly;  but^  in  both  the 
fqpostle's  letters  to  him,  there  are  very  strong  allusions 
to  his  exposure  to  persecution  for  the  sake  of  the  GrospeL 
Those  who  assign  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  to  some 
other  than  Paul,  imagine  Timothy  to  have  come  to  him 
during  his  final  imprisonment  (as  urgently  requested  in 
the  second  letter),  and  to  have  been  involved  thereby 
(whether  before  or  soon  after  Paul's  martyrdom)  in  the 
persecution  then  raging  against  the  Christians  in  Bom& 
They  suppose  him  to  have  been,  however,  set  at  liberty 
soon  after,  and  that  Luke  or  Barnabas,  writing  to  the 
Hebrew  Christians,  alludes  to  that  circumstance.  But^ 
in  the  former  of  the  letters  to  Timothy,  written  after  the 
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apostle's  first  imprisonment,  there  is  an  allusion  (vi  12) 
which  is  most  naturally  understood  as  implying  that 
Timothy  had  akeady  been  brought  before  rulers  and 
magistrates  for  the  name  of  Christ,  and  that  on  such  an 
occasion  he  had  ''confessed  a  good  confession  before 
many  witnesses."  Why  may  not  this  have  taken  place 
during  Paul's  first  imprisonment,  when  Timottiy  was 
constantly  with  him,  and  his  name  was  associated  with 
Paul's  in  the  letters  written  from  Rome?  What  more 
likely  than  that  Timothy  also  should  have  been  placed 
under  arrest?  And  why  may  not  this  letter  to  the 
Hebrews  have  been  also  written  from  Some  during  that 
same  imprisonment  of  Paul's,  just  after  the  temporaiy 
arrest,  examination  and  liberation  of  Timothy?  In  his 
other  letters  of  that  date,  to  the  Colossians,  Philemon 
and  the  Philippians,  Paul  mentions  his  purpose,  in  case 
of  the  favourable  issue  of  his  trial,  to  visit  those  to  whom 
he  writes.  The  writer  to  the  Hebrews,  in  like  manner, 
says  he  means  to  come  and  see  them  (xiii  19,  23).  On 
the  supposition,  then,  that  Paul  was  the  writer,  he  pur- 
posed going,  not  only  into  Macedonia  and  Asia^  but  also 
into  Palestine ;  and  there  is  no  difficulty  in  the  way  of 
supposing  that,  on  his  release,  he  visited  Jerusalem,  as 
well  as  the  other  places  usually  conjectured  in  explana- 
tion of  the  fiEu^ts  implied  in  the  Pastoral  Epistles.* 

Erom  early  times  it  has  been  questioned  whether  the 
literary  style  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  can  be  fairly 
regarded  as  St  Paul's.  There  is,  beyond  doubt,  a  greater 
elegance  and  finish  about  it  than  usually  characterizes 
his  writings ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  a  num- 

*  What  aeeins  a  penonal  mark  of  time  and  place  in  ch.  z.  84,  is  a  £alM 
reading.  "  Ye  had  oompawion  of  me  in  my  bonds,"  should  be,  '*  Ye  had 
compassion  on  the  prisoners ;" — $tcfiioic,  not  ^co/iotc  fiB,  The  yerse, 
ihns  read,  is  quite  appropriate  to  the  history  of  the  Jerusalem  church  (as 
given  in  the  book  of  Acts)  in  the  ''former  days  when  they  were  first  en- 
lightened.'* 
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ber  of  expressions  in  it  which  might  seem  to  identify  its 
author  with  that  of  Paul's  acknowledged  writings,  and 
which  are,  indeed,  indirectly  referred  to  him  by  those 
who  ascribe  the  letter  to  the  pen  of  his  companion  Luke; 
One  passage,  in  particular,  is  not  unnaturally  compared 
by  them  to  St  Luke's  introductions  to  his  Gospel  and 
the  Acts.  It  is  ck  ii  3,  4,  where  the  writer  says  of  the 
Grospel  salvation,  that  it ''  began  at  the  first  to  be  spoken 
by  the  Lord,  and  was  confirmed  unto  us  by  them  that 
heard  him ;  God  also  bearing  witness,  both  with  signs 
and  wonders,  and  with  divers  miracles,  and  gifts  of  the 
Holy  Spirit"  Part  of  this  is  very  like  the  conclusion  of 
Mark's  Gospel 

On  the  whole,  we  can  add  little  to  the  judgment  pro- 
nounced by  Origen  on  this  subject  in  the  third  century, 
who  in  his  Homilies  on  the  Epistle,  preserved  by  Euse- 
bius,  says : 

^'  That  the  style  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  has  not  the 
apostle's  rudeness  of  speech,  who  has  confessed  himself  rude 
in  speech,  that  is  in  language  (2  Cor.  xi  6).  But  this  Epistle, 
as  to  the  texture  of  style,  is  elegant  Greek ;  as  every  one  will 
allow  who  is  able  to  judge  of  the  differences  of  styles."  ♦  •  ♦ 
*'  The  sentiments  of  the  Epistle  are  admirable,  and  not  inferior 
to  the  acknowledged  writings  of  the  apostle.  This  will  bo 
assented  to  by  every  one  who  reads  the  writings  of  the  apostle 
with  attention."  *  *  ♦  "If  I  was  to  speak  my  opinion,  I 
should  say  the  sentiments  are  the  apostle's,  but  the  language 
and  composition  are  those  of  some  one  who  committed  to 
writing  the  apostle's  sense,  and,  as  it  were,  reduced  into  com* 
mentaries  the  things  spoken  by  his  master.  If^  therefore,  any 
church  receives  this  Epistle  as  Paul's,  it  is  to  be  commended 
even  on  that  account ;  for  it  is  not  without  reason  that  the 
ancients  have  handed  it  down  as  Paul's ;  but  who  wrote  this 
Epistle,  God  only  knows  certainly.  But  the  account  come 
down  to  us  is  various ;  some  saying  that  Clement,  who  was 
bishop  of  Kome,  wrote  this  Epistle ;  others,  that  it  was  Luke, 
who  wrote  the  Grospel  and  the  Acts."   (Lardner,  VoL  IL  467.) 
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27.  They  again,  on  statedly  recurring  days,  offer  up  sacrifice ; 
ho  once  for  all  offered — ^himself  The  Law,  in  short,  ordains 
priests  who  have  infirmity ;  but  the  word  of  this  oath,  spoken 
since  the  Law  (Ps.  ex.  4),  appoints  the  Son  who  is  complete* 
for  ever. 

CL  viiL  1.  The  sum  of  what  has  been  said  is  this :  We 
have  a  High-priest  at  the  right  hand  of  Divine  power,  serving 
in  the  true  heavenly  tabernacle.  As  the  others  offer  gifts,  so 
does  he.  On  earth  he  could  not  have  been  a  priest  (not  being 
of  the  Levitical  tribe) ;  but  he  has  a  higher  ministry  as  Mediator 
of  a  better  covenant  7.  Had  the  first  covenant  been  fault* 
less,  there  would  have  been  no  occasion  for  a  second.  But  the 
Jewish  Scriptures  themselves  find  fault,  and  anticipate  a  new 
covenant ;  therefore  the  old  must  be  decaying  and  ready  to 
vanish  away. 

GL  ix.  1.  The  sanctuary  and  service  of  the  first  covenant 
are  next  briefly  described  ;  the  holy  place  with  its  furniture ; 
and,  within  the  dividing  veil,  the  holy  of  holies  with  its  con* 
tents.t  6.  In  the  outer  sanctuary,  or  Holy  place,  the  daily 
sacrifices  and  services  are  offered  by  the  ordinary  priests.  7. 
But,  once  a  year,  the  high-priest  enters  the  inner  sanctuary, 
or  Holy  of  Holies,  carrying  the  blood  of  the  sin-offerings,  which 
have  been  presented  for  the  annual  expiation  of  the  sins  (pol- 
lutions) incurred  by  the  holy  place  and  altar,  through  the 
involuntary  and  unperceived  uncleannesses  of  the  people  and 
the  priest  himself  {  8.  This  occasional  and  difficult  access  is 
an  intimation  ^  that  the  way  into  the  holiest  place  is  not  yet 
fully  manifested,  while  the  outer  tabernacle  is  BtOl  standing.*' 

*  rcrcXcMi/iivoy. 

f  The  golden  altar  of  mcense  is  deeeribed  liere  as  standing  within  the 
holy  of  holies  (the  inner  apartment) ;  while  in  Exod.  xzx.  6,  it  is  in  the 
holy  place  (the  first  department).  Those  who  are  content  to  stake  their 
fsith  on  yerbal  inspiration,  tremble  at  this  discrepancy, — which  is,  how- 
erer,  the  most  natural  thing  in  the  world  to  the  liteiaiy  student  The 
Common  Yexsion  translates  "golden  censer.*' 

t  For  this  ceremonial  and  its  meaningi  see  Levitiens  xtL  It  was  the 
Jewish  atonement  once  a  year  for  all  the  sins  of  ritual  undeanness  not 
otherwise  deanaed.  See  also  VoL  I.  pp.  218—223,  for  a  brief  account  of 
the  Jewish  ceremonies  as  enjoined  by  the  Law. 
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9.  The  gifts  and  sacrifices  offered  in  it  cannot  complete  the 
purpose  of  the  worshiper,  and  were  merely  ordained  "  till  the 
time  of  reformation."    1 1.  But  Chnst,  having  come  as  "  High- 
priest  of  the  good  things  to  come,"  carried  his  own  blood  into 
the  holy  place  of  a  tabernacle  not  made  with  hands,  and  ob- 
tained eternal  redemption  for  us  from  aU  the  obligations  of  the 
Jewish  Law ;  purging  our  consciences  from  dead  works,  that 
we  may  worship  the  living  God.     15.  From  comparing  the 
death  of  Christ  to  the  Jewish  sin-offering,  the  writer  now 
digresses  to  speak  of  it  as  the  confirmation  also  of  a  Divine 
Covenant*    He  is  the  Mediator  of  the  New  Covenant ;  and  he 
is  the  covenant-victim  also,  in  whose  blood  that  covenant  is 
ratified.     18.  The  first  covenant  had  been,  in  like  manner, 
solemnized  by  blood,  as  recorded  in  the  histoiy  of  Moses.    22. 
And  almost  all  things,  under  the  Law,  are  purified  with  blood. 
23.  The  patterns  of  the  heavenly  things  having  been  thus 
purified,  these  heavenly  things  themselves  had  need  also  be 
purified,  but  with  better  sacrifices.     24.  So  Chiist  entered, 
not  into  the  sanctuary  made  with  human  hands,  but  into  heaven 
itself^  to  appear  in  the  presence  of  Grod  in  our  behal£     25. 
Nov  does  he  repeat  this  offering  yearly,  like  the  Jewish  high- 
priest  ;  but  '^  once  for  all,  on  the  completion  of  the  ages,  he 
has  put  away  the  sins  altogether  by  the  sacrifice  of  himsell** 
For,  (ch.  X.  1)  the  Law  of  Moses,  a  mere  foreshadowing  of  the 
good  things  to  come,  could  never  complete  the  aim  of  its  wor- 
shipers.    If  it  could,  the  sacrifices  would  have  ceased  to  be 
offered ; — ^if  the  votaries,  once  cleansed  from  sins,  had  been 
free  &om  their  recurrence   ever  after.     3.  But  that  yearly 
custom  of  atonement  itself  confesses  that  its  effects  are  not 
thorough.     4.  Nor  is  it  indeed  possible  that  the  blood  of  bulls 
and  goats  should  remove  the  consciousness  of  sin.     5.  The 
Jewish  Psalmist  t  himself  has  beautifully  said,  that  the  Al* 

*  Not  TatammL  Our  tnnsIatorB  have  made  n<aiMiiBe  by  tbis  tmui* 
Uktion.  The  aame  word  in  Greek  means  both  ewenani  and  Uttament :  here 
it  is  the  former,  and  the  latter  idea  is  quite  irrelevant.     (See  VoL  I.  p.  9.) 

f  This  quotation  is  from  the  Qreek  Septoagint,  and  contains  an  idea  not 
in  the  Hebrew ;  as  the  Bnglish  reader  may  see  by  turning  to  Paalm  xi  % 
where  '<mifw  tafir%  (Aou  huA  openect,"  tnxly  represents  the  Hebrew,  and  '*a 
loiy  thwk  hiut  prtjMired  mt^"  represents  ih»  LXX. 
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mighty  has  no  pleasoie  in  such  sacriiiceSy  hut  only  in  ohedience 
to  His  will, — "  taking  away  the  fonner,  to  estahlish  the  latter." 
15.  The  Jewish  prophets  also  announce  a  future  covenant  of 
virtuous  obedience  (the  laws  of  God  being  in  men*s  hearts  and 
minds).     These  anticipations,  therefore,  are  now  fulfilled. 

19.  The  writer  exhorts  those  who  have  thus  gained  ^ee 
€Kce88*  to  the  holy  place  of  the  Divine  audience,  "  to  draw 
near  in  fuU  assurance  of  faith,  with  hearts  sprinkled  from  the 
stain  of  an  evil  conscience ;" — to  be  faithful  and  steadfast  in 
their  Christian  profession,  and  mutually  to  encourage  each 
other  in  all  good  works ; — the  more,  as  they  see  "  the  day 
approaching."  26.  Wilfdl  sin,  after  receiving  the  knowledge 
of  Christian  truth,  is  not  to  be  wiped  off  by  sacrifice.  32. 
He  reminds  them  of  the  former  days,  soon  after  their  "  en< 
lightenment,"  when  they  suffered  cheerfully  for  Christ's  gos- 
pel 36.  Let  them  have  patience  too :  ^'  yet  a  little  while, 
and  he  that  cometh  will  come,  and  not  tarry."  ''  By  faith 
shall  the  righteous  live." 

CIl  XL  1.  This  very  important  term,  Fcdth,  is  now  clearly 
defined,  as  ''the  substance  (or  groundwork)  of  things  hoped 
for,  the  evidence  (or  conviction)  of  things  not  seen."  Things 
of  the  mind  and  things  of  the  future  are  thus  the  declared 
objects  of  religion.  How  dear  this  definition  of  a  term  so 
much  debated !  2.  The  men  of  olden  time  earned  their  repute 
expressly  as  men  of  faith,  acting  from  convictions  of  the  spiri- 
tual and  the  future.  3.  By  fEdth  we  grasp  the  idea  of  the 
formation  of  the  worlds  (or,  the  successive  ages  of  this  world  t) 
as  caused  by  the  Divine  command.  4.  Historical  instances  of 
its  power  are  quoted  firom  the  Jewish  records.     Yet  none  of 

•  **  Having,  therefore,  brethren,  boldness  (irappriciav,  literally  free 
tpeech ;  the  margin  of  Common  Version  says,  liberty)  to  enter  into  the 
holiest  (the  sanctuary),  by  the  blood  of  Jesus,  by  a  new  and  living  way," 
&c.  Let  the  careful  reader  notice,  that  this  is  the  rewlt  of  the  higher 
priesthood  and  better  sacrifice  of  Christ : — ^to  give  us  constant  access  to  the 
Divine  presence^  whereas  that  of  the  Jewish  tabernacle  or  temple  was  con- 
tinually interrupted  by  a  sense  of  ceremonial  undeannees.  Thus  the  spiritual 
Christianity  emerges  in  its  own  light  and  beauty  from  this  Jewish  and  cere- 
monial aigument.  Its  terms  are  sacrificial  and  ceremonial,  but  its  result 
Is  anti-ceremonial  and  anti-sactifidaL 
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these  men,  thus  celebrated  for  their  Faith,  received  the  fdlnfias 
of  Divine  promise ;  something  better  being  provided  for  xm, 
that  they  should  not  attain  their  consummation  without  a& 

Ch.  xiL  1.  In  the  presence,  as  it  were,  of  such  a  cloud  of 
witnesses,  the  writer  exhorts  his  friends  to  pursue  with  perse- 
verance the  race  set  before  them,  looking  to  Jesus  especially  as 
*^  the  leader  and  consummator  of  their  £uth,  who,  for  the  joj 
that  was  set  before  him,  endured  the  cross,  despising  the  shame^ 
and  is  set  down  at  the  right  hand  of  the  throne  of  God.*'  4. 
Their  trials  have  been  as  yet  comparatively  light ;  bat  thej 
must  endure  chastening,  as  sons.  14.  Let  them  follow  peace 
and  holiness.  18.  They  are  not  come  to  the  awful  Mount 
Sinai ;  but  to  the  heavenly  Jerusalem,  where  angels  and  the 
spirits  of  the  good,  where  God  and  Jesus  welcome  theoL  25. 
Let  them  not  reject  him  whaspeaketh  to  them. 

Ch.  xiiL  1.  Precepts  of  brotherly  love,  of  personal  purity 
and  contentedness,  and  regard  to  their  religious  instructorsy 
here  ensue.  8.  "  Jesus  Christ  is  the  same  yesterday,  to-day 
and  for  ever.'*  Let  them  not  be  carried  away  by  strange  and 
varying  doctrines  about  meats  and  such  matters.  Meats  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  Christian  service  of  God;  as  the  Jewish 
woishipeis  might  not  eat  of  the  sin-offerings  (though  they  did 
of  the  peace-offerings).  Praise  to  God  is  the  true  sacrifice  for 
them  to  offer.  18.  The  writer  intreats  their  prayers  that  he 
may  be  the  sooner  restored  to  them.  20.  Gives  them  his 
benediction  in  an  admirable  form  of  words.  23.  Mentions  the 
release  of  Timothy ;  gives  salutations  from  the  Italian  brethren, 
and  bids  them  adieu,  saying :  ^  Grace  be  with  you  alL  Amen*'* 


THE  (so-CALLBD)  CATHOLIC  EPISTLES. 

The  name  Catholic  Episdes  has  been,  from  very  ancient 
times,  applied  to  the  seven  remaining  letters  in  the  New 
Testament;  that  is,  to  all  the  Epistles  exoept  Paul's 
(reckoning  the  Hebrews  as  Paul  s).  The  seven  are,  those 
ascribed  to  James,  Peter,  John  and  Jude.    How  they 
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All  these  things  are  quite  suitable  to  a  letter  from  the 
head  of  the  Christian  church  at  Jerusalem  to  the  dis* 
persed  Jewish  Christians  elsewhera 

One  reason  why  this  most  excellent  Epistle  was  not 
universally  admitted  into  the  canon  of  Scripture,  seems 
to  have  been  the  doubt  whether  the  James  who  wrote  it 
was  an  apostle ;  for  (as  I  have  already  hinted)  a  third 
James  has  been  imagined  as  the  '^  Lord's  brother/'  but 
not  an  apostle ;  and  some,  both  in  ancient  and  modem 
times,  holding  this  idea,  have  regarded  this  Epistle  as 
his  compositioa  Luther  and  some  of  the  other  Re- 
formers repudiated  it,  with  most  unseemly  expressions 
of  detestation  against  its  doctrine,  that  faith  without 
works  cannot  save  a  man,  thinking  this  inconsistent  with 
Paul's  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith,  which  they  had 
totally  misunderstood  and  perverted.  Possibly  the  same 
feeling  may  have  weighed  with  some  in  yet  earlier  times. 
But  the  two  doctrines,  when  imderstood  in  the  obvious 
and  rational  sense  of  the  two  writers,  are  perfectly  con- 
sistent. If  the  modern  arUinomian  abuse  of  St  Paul's 
doctrine  can  be  supposed  to  have  prevailed  (as  some 
fancy)  in  the  apostolic  days,  it  is  conceivable  that  James 
may  have  had  in  view  the  correction,  not  indeed  of 
Paul's  doctrine^  but  of  that  irrational  and  immoral  per- 
versioa 

The  Epistle  before  us  was  evidently  written  before  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and  in  expectation  of  a  great, 
however  ill-defined,  event,  which  the  writer  speaks  of  as 
"the  coming  of  the  Lord"  (v.  7,  8,  9). 

A  peculiarity  has  been  noticed  in  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews,  viewed  as  a  letter, — namely,  the  absence  of 
an  address  or  inscription  at  the  beginning,  while  it  ends 
with  salutations  like  any  regular  letter.    The  reverse  is 

over  the  medicinea  and  then  idminiater  them  to  the  nok."  (Introd.  to 
N.T.,  Vol  IV.  818.) 
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the  case  with  the  Epistle  of  James :  it  begins  with  a 
regular  inscription,  but  ends  without  salutation  or  cus- 
tomary conclusion. 

Of  the  inscription — "James,  a  servant  of  God  and  of 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  to  the  twelve  tribes  which  are 
scattered  abroad,  greeting" — let  it  be  observed  thal» 
strictly  considered,  it  includes  aU  the  Jews  out  of  Pales- 
tine, whether  converted  to  Christianity  or  not  The 
writer  thus  seems  to  imply  his  conviction  that  the  whole 
Jewish  nation  is  concerned  in  the  mission  of  Jesus  as 
their  Christ,  and  perhaps  his  hope  also  that  they  would 
yet,  as  a  nation,  accept  it  He  addresses  them,  indeed, 
purely  firom  the  Christian  point  of  view,  but  avoids 
(perhaps  purposely  avoids)  drawing  the  line  between 
those  who  believe  and  those  who  reject  the  Gospel  This 
wiU  explain  the  fact,  that  some  parts  seem  more  like 
warnings  and  denunciations  for  the  unfaithful  and  dis- 
obedient, while,  however,  the  Epistle  in  general  implies 
that  those  to  whom  he  writes  possess  Christian  convic- 
tions, and  he  makes  no  clear  mark  of  transition  between 
his  appeals  to  the  one  class  and  to  the  other.  He  would 
have  them  all,  as  true-bom  Israelites,  see  the  Law  per- 
fected in  the  Gospel,  as  he  himself  rejoices  to  see  it 

Most  critics  suppose  the  Epistle  of  James  to  have 
been  written  about  A.D.  60  or  61.  Michaelis  is  dis- 
posed to  place  it  soon  after  the  death  of  Stephen,  during 
the  life-time  of  James  the  son  of  Zebedee,  though  he 
ascribes  it  to  James  the  Less. 

Abstract  of  thb  Epistlb  of  James. 

Ch.  L  1.  Inscription,  as  just  quoted.  2.  He  bids  them 
rejoice  in  trials  of  their  £uth,  and  trust  to  being  made  perfect* 

*  riXttoc  and  its  deriTfttiYes  are  firequent  in  thia  Epiatle,  as  in  St.  Paiil*8 
writings,  for  the  eompUied  Law  and  the  complete,  or  foU-grown,  man  m 
Christ  (L  4,  26;  IL  8;  iii  2;  also  ii  22). 
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by  patience  in  the  endurance.  5.  The  earnest  seeker  after 
Divine  wisdom  will  find  it  in  answer  to  prayer.  9.  The  rich 
and  poor  should  mutually  rejoice  in  their  equality  of  Christian 
privileges  and  hopes.  13.  When  tried  and  tempted,  let  no 
man  say,  '*  I  am  tempted  by  God."  His  own  evil  desires  are 
the  tempter,  whereas  all  good  gifts  are  from  God,  the  Father 
of  lights.  19.  The  children  of  God  must  be  swift  to  hear, 
slow  to  speak,  slow  to  wrath,  pure  from  all  defilement ;  doers 
of  the  word,  and  not  merely  hearers ;  able  to  command  the 
tongue.  Pure  religion,  in  Uie  sight  of  the  Heavenly  Pather^ 
consists  of  active  benevolence  and  personal  purity. 
.  Oh.  ii.  1.  Eespect  of  persons  is  deprecated,  especially  in  theix 
assemblies  for  worship.  The  poor  are  often  richest  in  faith ; 
the  rich  are  often  oppressive  and  exacting.  But  the  Eoyal 
Law  would  be  fulfilled,  if  each  loved  his  neighbour  as  himsel£ 
He  who  wilfully  offends  against  any  one  precept  of  duty,  while 
keeping  others,  transgresses  the  Law  as  a  whole.  We  shall 
be  judged  by  a  Law  of  liberty,  under  which  mercy  will  exult 
over  strict  judgment  14.  The  absurdity  and  emptiness  of 
pretending  to  Christian  failkj  without  exhibiting  Christian 
ccmduct.  The  demons  have  ''faith  without  works,"  and  tremble 
therefore.  Abraham's  faith  worked  with  his  works,  and  was 
made  complete  thereby.  Faith  without  works  is  dead,  like 
the  body  without  the  spirit 

Ch.  iiL  1.  Eivalry  and  display  among  the  teachers  of  the 
church  are  deprecated.*  The  importance  of  governing  the 
tongue,  that  little  but  unruly  member.  He  who  can  do  this 
is  a  complete  (full-grown)  man.  13.  Heavenly  wisdom  and 
earthly  contrasted. 

Ch.  iv.  1.     Even  wars  and  fightings  t  have  their  source  in 

.  *  "Whether  the  Jewish  oonverti,  to  whom  St.  Jamee  wrote  his  Epistle, 
had  places  of  worahip  apart  from  the  synagogae,  and  in  these  places  the 
abuses  prevailed  which  St.  James  censures, — or  whether  they  still  met  in 
the  synagogue,  and  certain  Christians  abused  the  privilege  of  speaking,  so 
as  to  create  disorder, — ^is  a  question  which  has  not  yet  been  examined.*' 
(Michaelis,  YoLIV.  p.  800.) 

f  Gh^)tiu8  (Ui  loco)  thought  the  writer  referred  particularly  to  dissensions 
among  the  Jews  at  Philadelphia,  in  the  Ferea,  which  had  occurred  in  the 
reign  of  Claudius,  as  related  by  Josephus,  Ant.  zz.  1.    But  the  alliuion 
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the  desire  of  sensual  pleasures.  1 1.  Evil-speaking  is  a  defiance 
of  the  Divine  Law.  13.  The  uncertainty  of  the  future  should 
rebuke  the  presumptuousness  of  too  confident  worldly  schemefl. 
He  who  knows  what  is  right  and  does  it  not,  sins. 

Ch.  V.  1.  Eiches  will  rust  and  be  moth-eaten.  Yet  men  are 
hoarding  even  in  the  last  days !  and  even  refusing  the  wages 
of  their  labourers  !  They  are  like  those  who  condemned  and 
killed  the  Just  One  1  He  does  not  resist  them  !  7.  Te  then, 
brethren  (the  writer  turns  to  those  who  would  live  worthily), 
'^be  patient  unto  the  coming  of  the  Lord,"  as  the  husbandman 
for  the  season  which  shall  mature  his  labours.  Take  example 
by  good  men  of  old  who  patiently  endured, — Job  especiallj^^ — 
and  endure  ye  likewise  to  the  end.  12.  Swear  not ;  but  let 
your  yea  be  yea,  and  your  nay  be  nay.  13.  Let  the  afflicted 
pray  and  the  happy  sing  praise  to  God  14.  Let  the  elders 
of  the  church  pray  with  the  sick  and  anoint  him  in  the  name 
of  the  Lord.  16.  Let  there  be  mutual  confession  of  faults  and 
prayer  for  one  another  :  the  effect  of  the  prayer  of  a  righteous 
man  is  very  powerful,  as  seen  in  the  instance  of  El^'ah.  19. 
Any  one  who  restores  a  sinner  from  hia  erring  way  will  save 
that  soul  &om  death  and  cover  his  multitude  of  sins. 


THE  EPISTLES  OF  PETER 

The  FIBST  of  these  Epistles  is  among  the  universally 
acknowledged  books  of  the  New  Testament;  the  secx)ND 
is  among  the  disputed  ones.  Eusebius  says:  "One 
Epistle  of  Peter,  called  the  first,  is  universally  received. 
This  the  presbyters  of  ancient  times  have  quoted  in  their 
writings  as  undoubtedly  genuine.  But  that  called  lus 
second,  we  have  been  informed,  has  not  been  [univer- 
sally] received  as  a  part  of  the  New  Testament.  Never- 
theless, appearing  to  many  to  be  useful,  it  has  been 
carefully  studied  with  the  other  Scriptures."     Jerome 

nifty  be  general,  and  cannot  be  relied  upon  w  a  eritical  mark  of  time  or 
place  bespeaking  the  date  of  the  letter. 
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Bays:  "Peter  wrote  two  Epistles  called  Catholic;  the 
second  of  which  is  denied  by  many  to  be  his,  because  of 
the  difference  of  the  style  fcom  the  former."  (See  Lard- 
ner,  VL  562.) 

The  mind  and  character  of  Peter  are  impressed  upon 
every  reader  of  the  Gospels  and  Acts ;  and  we  look  with 
the  greatest  interest  into  the  letters  ascribed  to  his  pen. 
Much  obscurity  attaches  to  the  latter  part  of  his  lust6ry. 
He  was  the  leading  spirit  in  the  affairs  of  the  infant 
church  at  Jerusalem,  and  the  honoured  agent  in  first 
offering  the  Gospel  to  the  Gentiles.  He  was  at  Jeru- 
salem at  the  council  of  the  apostles  (Acts  xv.) ;  and  was 
at  Antioch  shortly  after,  as  we  learn  from  Paul's  letter 
to  the  Galatians  (ii  11 — 16).  This  brings  us  to  about 
the  year  50  AD. ;  but  from  this  time  there  is  no  distinct 
record  of  his  actions.  The  little  that  is  known  of  him» 
in  connection  with  the  histoiy  of  Mark,  has  been  already 
mentioned  (pp.  270 — 274).  A  tradition  which  made  him 
bishop  of  Antioch  may  be  fairly  taken  as  intimating  that 
he  was  there  for  some  tima  Eusebius,  quoting  Origen, 
says :  "  Peter  is  supposed  to  have  preached  to  the  Jews 
of  the  dispersion  in  Pontus,  Galati%  Bithynia^  Cappa- 
docia  and  Asia  And  at  length  coming  to  Bome,  he 
was  crucified  with  his  head  downwards,  himself  having 
desired  it  might  be  in  that  manner."  (Lardner,  YL  541.) 
The  traditions  which  make  him  to  have  been  bishop  of 
Bome  for  many  years,  are  quite  inconsistent  with  the 
intiie  absence  of  all  allusions  to  him  in  the  Epistles 
written  by  Paul  fix)m  Bome  during  the  very  time  in 
questioiL  Lardner  thinks  he  did  not  come  to  Bome 
till  after  the  death  of  Paul,  and  that  he  only  survived  a 
few  years.  His  martyrdom  there  has  the  concurrent 
testimony  of  Christian  antiquity^  as  having  taken  place 
by  order  of  Nero ; — Jerome  expressly  says,  in  the  four- 
teenth year  of  his  reign,  which  would  be  AJ).  68. 

VOL,  n.  T 
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There  is  thus  a  considerable  period  of  Peter*s  life^ 
during  which  we  have  no  direct  testimony  to  shew  where 
he  was.  Paul  tells  us  that  it  was  mutually  agreed  among 
the  apostles,  when  they  met  at  Jerusalem,  that  he  and 
Barnabas  should  go  unto  the  heathen,  and  Peter,  James 
and  John  to  the  circumcision  (GaL  iL  9).  We  conclude; 
therefore,  that  the  preaching  of  Peter  was  thenceforth 
chiefly  devoted  to  the  Jews  in  various  countries.  And 
his  first  Epistle  being  addressed  to  the  Jewish  Chiis- 
tians*  in  Pontus,  Galatia^  Cappadocia^  Asia  and  Bithy- 
nia»  makes  credible  the  tradition  above  cited  (which  may 
possibly  have  arisen,  indeed,  firom  the  inscription  of  this 
letter),  that  he  did  preach  in  those  parts.  It  is  also  to 
be  noticed  that  the  Epistle  is  sent  by  the  hands  of  "  Sil- 
vanus,  a  faithful  brother  imto  you,  as  I  think."  There 
seems  no  reason  to  doubt  that  this  is  the  Silas  of  the 
book  of  Acts,  who  accompanied  Paul  on  his  second 
journey,  and  whom  Paul  calls  Silvanus  in  his  letters  to 
the  Thessalonians  and  Corinthians.  That  journey  lay 
through  some  of  the  countries  of  Asia  Minor  here  men- 
tioned, and  then  through  Macedonia  and  Achaia.  In 
the  history  of  the  Acts,  we  lose  sight  of  Silas  at  the  end 
of  that  journey ;  and  it  seems  likely  enough  that  he 
joined  Peter  at  Jerusalem  at  that  time  How  soon 
afterwards  he  was  sent  by  Peter  as  the  bearer  of  this 
letter  into  the  parts  already  known  to  him  as  the  com- 
panion of  Paul,  we  cannot  teU ;  nor  whether  the  apostle 
Peter  had  intermediately  visited  thent 

The  letter  seems,  by  the  last  verse  but  one,  to  date 
itself  from  Babylon,  though  the  meaning  of  that  verse 
is  far  from  certain.  The  Common  Version  has  it  thus : 
**  The  chwrch  that  is  in  Babylon,  elect  together  with  you, 
saluteth  you ;  and  so  doik  Marcus  my  son," — ^where  cer- 

*  The  "deet  ttrangen,  acattered^  tbrongh  these  parts,  dearly  means 
CfkriitkM  pilffrmi  (or  sojonmen)  of  (he  di^^ened  Jewish  noe. 
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tain  important  words  are  marked  in  itaiics  (as  above)  to 
shew  that  they  are  not  in  the  original  There  is,  in  fact, 
nothing  said  about  a  chwrch  ;  and  (the  grammatical  forms 
being  feminine)  perhaps  the  most  natural,  certaiDly  the 
most  literal,  translation  is  this :  "  She  who  is  at  Babylon, 
your  fellow- chosen,  saluteth  you ;  and  also  Marcus  my 
soa"  By  this,  some  suppose  Peter  to  mean  his  own 
wife,  if  not  also  a  son  of  his  own  called  Marcus.  But 
the  evangelist  Mark  is  most  naturally  understood  to  be 
meant,  whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  other  relation- 
ship. Peter  certainly  was,  or  had  been,  a  married  man, 
as  his  wife's  mother  was  cured  of  a  fever  by  our  Lord 
(Matt  viiL  14 ;  Mark  L  30 ;  Luke  iv.  88) ;  and  Paul 
seems  to  imply,  in  his  first  letter  to  the  Corinthians 
(ix.  6),  that  Peter's  wife  was  at  that  time  living.  Tra- 
dition makes  her  to  have  suffered  martyrdom  at  Eome 
before  him.  But  so  much  doubt  has  been  always  felt 
as  to  Peter^s  residence  in  Babylon,  that  it  was  early 
imagined  that  he  may  have  meant  Bome  "  in  a  mystical 
sense"  (as  in  the  book  of  Bevelation) ;  and  in  some  un- 
important manuscripts,  we  read  Rome,  and  also  Joppa^ 
instead  of  Babyhn.  Some  have  supposed  the  letter  was 
written  from  a  small  place  in  Egypt  called  Babylon; 
and  Chalybon,  in  Asia  Minor,  has  also  been  conjectured. 
Yet  there  is,  after  all,  no  difficulty  (beyond  the  mere 
want  of  positive  testimony  or  tradition  to  that  effect)  in 
supposing  that  Peter  may  have  visited  Babylon,  in  Chal- 
dea^  at  that  time  a  fallen  and  ruined,  but  not  unin- 
habited, place.  There  were  Jews  from  Mesopotamia 
among  those  at  Jerusalem  on  the  great  day  of  Pentecost 
(Acts  iL  9),  who  must  have  carried  back  with  them  the 
tidings  of  what  they  had  seen  and  heard ;  and  Peter  may 
have  preached  through  those  parts  and  written  from 
Babylon.  It  is  ingeniously  observed,  moreover,  as  an 
evidence  in  favour  of  Babylon,  rather  than  Bome,  as  the 

t3 
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date  of  this  Epistle,  that  the  places  to  which  it  is  ad* 
dressed  are  enumerated  in  the  order  from  east  to  west^ 
as  beginning  with  those  nearest  to  the  writer ;  whereas, 
if  it  had  been  written  from  Eome,  the  natural  order  of 
enumeration  would  have  been  the  reverse,  and  the  apostle 
would  have  begun  with  Bithynia  and  ended  with  Panius, 
It  is  not,  indeed,  exactly  true  thai  he  does  b^in  witii 
the  nearest  to  Babylon  (Cappadocia  should  have  stood 
firsts  decidedly) ;  but  the  order,  as  it  stands,  enumerates 
them  in  a  kind  of  circle  from  north-east,  round  by  the 
south,  to  north-west 

As  to  the  time  when  the  Epistle  was  written,  all  is 
mere  conjectura  It  alludes  to  persecutions  as  besetting 
them ;  says  that  the  end  of  all  things  is  at  hand  (iv.  7)  ; 
and  anticipates  the  "appearing  of  the  Chief  Shepherd" 
(v.  4);  and  some  have  suggested  the  time  when  St  Paul 
bad  been  apprehended  in  Jerusalem  and  was  imprisoned 
in  Caesarea^  or  already  sent  to  Borne,  as  a  probable  date 
for  this  letter.  Michaelis  dates  it  about  the  year  60» 
and  thinks  the  writer  had  seen  Paul's  letter  to  tiie 
Eomans,  from  the  resemblance  of  passages  in  it  to  pas- 
sages in  thia  (Compare  particularly  Bom.  xiii.  1 — 5,  and 
1  Pet  ii  13,  14.)  All  is  mere  conjecture  beyond  the  few 
facts  (themselves  not  unmixed  with  conjecture)  above 
stated.  The  Epistle  is  beyond  doubt  Peter's,  written  in 
anticipation  of  the  yet  undeveloped  and  unimaginable 
"  end  of  the  age."  Its  tone  is  devotional  and  practical, 
and  quite  sustains  the  estimate  we  form  of  his  fervent  and 
afifectionate  character. 

Abstbaot  of  thb  Fibst  Efibtlb  of  Peibb. 

CL  L  1.  The  mscription  is  as  already  cited.  3.  The  apostle 
earnestly  blesses  God  for  the  Gospel  hopes,  under  whatever 
present  trials.  Prophets  of  old  inquired  after  this  salvation, 
and  found  it  was  stiUfiituie.    Even  angels  desire  to  look  into 
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it  13.  He  exhorts  them  to  worthy  conduct,  as  children  of  a 
Heavenly  Father,  redeemed  from  vain  conduct  by  the  blood  of 
Christ,  and  bom  again  by  the  word  of  God 

Ch.  it  1.  Let  them  be  built  up  with  Christ,  as  their  chief 
comer-stone,  into  a  spiritual  house,  and  be  themselves  its  holy 
priesthood ;  kings  and  priests  and  a  holy  nation ;  the  people 
of  God, — once  not  His  people,  but  now  indeed  His  people,  as 
a  Jewish  prophet  had  said  (Hosea  L  9,  10).  11.  He  exhorts 
them,  as  "sojourners  and  pUgnms,  to  abstain  from  fleshly 
lusts  which  war  against  the  soul," — ^to  submit  to  the  require- 
ments of  civil  government,  and  not  use  their  liberty  as  a  cloak 
of  mischief  but  as  bondsmen  of  God.  18.  On  servants*  he 
enjoins  cheerful  service,  whether  the  master  be  good  and  gentle 
or  froward,  in  imitation  of  the  meekness  of  Christ 

Ch.  iiL  1.  Wives,  he  suggests,  may,  by  their  exemplary 
conduct  in  that  relationship,  recommend  Christianity  to  some 
who  do  not  yield  to  its  reasonings, — ^their  adornment  being 
spiritual  rather  than  external  Sara  is  quoted  as  the  model 
to  faithful  women.  7.  Husbands  should  evince  towards  their 
wives  due  considerateness  and  religious  sympathy.  8.  And 
all  should  live  in  mutual  sympathy  and  kindness.  13.  Such 
conduct  will  be,  to  a  great  extent,  their  protection  against 
wrong.  14.  But  if  they  suifer  for  righteousness,  there  is  the 
Gospel  blessing  upon  them.  Let  them  always  be  ready  to 
defend  their  Christian  profession  against  objectors ;  and  if  they 
suffer,  it  is  better  to  do  so,  at  God's  will,  for  well-doing  than 
for  evil-doing, — as  Christ  had  done  before  them.  18.  He 
was  put  to  death  in  the  flesh,  but  quickened  in  the  spirit 
(*'by  the  which  also  he  went  and  preached  to  the  spirits  in 
prison,  who  once  were  disobedient  when  the  patience  of  God 
waited  in  the  days  of  Noah  while  the  ark  was  preparing,  in 
which  eight  lives  were  saved  on  the  water," — a  type  of  Chris- 
tian baptism  f),  and  he  is  now  at  the  right  hand  of  God,  all 

*  6iKkTM  is  Peter's  phraae;  iovXoi,  tiavet,  is  PauPs  in  giving  similur 
preoepts.  Was  not  the  fonner  more  appropriate  to  the  hondsmen  d  Jewish 
iamiliefli,  while  the  latter  was  the  Qentile  word  and  fact  f 

f  This  digression,  or  parsnthesisy  is  the  one  difficnlty  of  the  Bpistle ;  and 
some  critics  are  disposed  to  regard  it  as  an  interpolation.  But  we  mast 
rememher  the  Jewish  taste  for  paraUels  diawn  from  the  histoiy  or  traditioiis 
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the  heayenly  angels  and  authorities  being  made  subject  unto 
him. 

Ch.  iv.  1.  Christ  having  thus  sofiEered  for  ns  in  the  flesh,* 
they  should  no  longer  live  their  fleshly  life  in  lustful  pleasures 
worthy  only  of  Gentiles,  who  indeed  think  it  strange  that  the 
Christians  do  not  run  into  the  same  excesses ;  but  they,  too, 
must  give  an  account  to  Him  who  will  judge  the  quick  and 
the  deadt  '*  For  this  cause  was  the  Gospel  preached  eyen  to 
them  that  are  dead,  that  though  they  might  be  judged  accord- 
ing to  men  in  the  flesh,  yet  they  might  live  according  to  God 
in  the  spirit."  7.  "The  end  of  all  things  is  at  hand ;"  let 
them  be  sober,  watchful  and  devout,  and  above  all  things 
have  fervent  charity,  which  "  will  cover  a  multitude  of  sina."^ 
9.  Hospitality  is  to  be  freely  exercised.  10.  Each  man's  gifl 
to  be  devoted  to  the  common  good, — ^that  of  instruction  in  a 
manner  worthy  of  the  oracles  of  Grod, — ^that  of  administration, 
as  the  ability  which  GrOd  has  given.  12.  It  is  nothing  strange 
that  a  fiery  trial  is  coming  upon  them.  They  should  rejoice, 
as  partaking  of  Christ's  sufferings  and  hoping  to  partake  his 
glory.  15.  Let  none  suffer  as  an  evil-doer  in  any  way ;  but 
as  a  Christian  let  no  one  be  ashamed  to  suffer.  17.  ''For  the 
time  is  come  that  judgment  must  begin  at  the  house  of  God.** 
Let  them  "  commit  the  keeping  of  their  souls  to  God  in  well- 
doing, as  unto  a  faithftil  Creator." 

Ch.  V.  1.  The  elders  are  exhorted  by  their  fellow-elder  to 
feed  the  flock  zealously,  disinterestedly  and  meekly,  till  the 
Chief  Shepherd  shall  appear.  5.  The  younger  brethren  are 
exhorted  to  due  submission  and  humility.     8.  Sobriety  and 

of  the  nation.  And  Peter  lias  already  (i.  11)  spoken  of  the  spirit  antici- 
patory of  Christ  as  having  been  in  the  Jewish  prophets.  Spiritually,  and 
perhaps  vaguely,  we  mnst  endeavonr  to  catch  the  thought  here  also,  which 
in  retrospect  finds  in  the  deluge  a  paraUel  for  the  alarming  times  now  im- 
pending. 

*  The  thought  is  identical  with  that  of  Paul  in  the  beginning  of  the 
seventh  chapter  to  the  Romans. 

+  Both  Christians  and  Heathens,  perhaps;  the  spiritually  alive  and  the 
spirituaUy  dead.  Or  else,  both  those  who  are  alive  at  his  appearing  and 
those  who  are  dead.    The  next  words  may  perhaps  decide. 

t  The  veiy  same  words  are  in  James  v.  20. 
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vigilance  are  needful,  for  their  ''slanderous  adversary*'*  is 
looking  out  for  his  prey.  They  mnst  resist  him,  knowing  that 
the  hiotherhood  are  fulfilling  the  same  sufferings  elsewhere  in 
the  world.  And  may  the  Grod  of  grace  estahlish  them  through 
sufferings !  12.  Silvanns  is  the  hearer  of  this  letter.  *'  She 
in  Bahylon,  fellow-chosen  with  yon,  saluteth  you,  and  so  doth 
Marcus  my  son."    Benediction  concludes  the  letter. 

The  seookb  Epistle  op  Feteb  is  of  very  doubtful 
authenticity,  having  been  mentioned  in  that  point  of 
view  in  the  4th  century  by  Eusebius,  and  wanting  the 
attestations  which  are  given  by  earlier  writers  to  the 
undisputed  books.  Nor  do  its  contents  impress  the 
careful  reader  in  favour  of  its  genuineness.  It  alludes 
(iiL  4)  to  the  disappointment  of  the  expectation  of  Christ's 
personal  appearing,  and  thus  seems  to  date  itself  after 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  at  any  rate.  It  also  alludes 
to  Paul's  letters  (iii  15, 16)  as  if  collectively  and  gene- 
rally known,  in  a  manner  much  more  suitable  to  the 
second  century  than  to  the  time  of  Paul's  life,  or  while 
his  death  was  recent  It  makes  allusions  to  Old  Testa- 
ment events  in  a  style  which  we  might  call  an  exaggerated 
imitation  of  the  suspected  parenthetical  passage  in  the 
first  Epistle.  And  it  cites  the  later  Jewish  doctrine  of 
fallen  angels  (unknown  to  the  Old  Testament),  and 
speaks  of  other  angels  besides,  in  terms  closely  resembling 
some  passages  in  the  Epistle  of  Jude,  and  not  calculated 
in  either  instance  to  make  us  appeal  to  internal  evidence 
as  settling  the  external  doubts  of  authenticity.  For  the 
easier  comparison  of  the  two,  we  may  place  Jude's 
Epistle  next  after  this  (so-called)  second  of  Peter, — an 

*  Jb  not  this  tranflhition  (which  Is  Wakefield's)  more  appropriate  to  the 
■ense  of  the  passage,  as  it  oertainly  is  to  the  idiom  of  the  original,  6  Avri* 
iiKOQ  vfimv  ^uijSoXoc,  than  the  common  Tersion,  **yora  adyersary,  the 
devil"  ?  It  describes  the  human  persecutor,  whether  also  implying  diabo- 
lical suggestion  or  not. 
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arrangement  which  will  also  allow  all  the  lemaining 
writings  of  the  New  Testament,  which  are  generally 
ascribed  to  John,  to  be  considered  together  without  in- 
terruption. 

Abstract  of  the  Second  Epistle  of  Petsr. 

Ch.  i  1.  The  address  is  seemingly  unlimited, — ^**to  them 
that  have  obtained  like  precious  faith  with  us.**  3.  In  the 
name  of  their  Christian  blessings,  the  writer  exhorts  to  Chris- 
tian virtue;  and  so  an  entrance  into  the  kingdom  of  Christ 
will  be  theirs.  12.  He  reminds  them  of  things  well  known 
to  them  j  but  he  would  have  them  remember  those  things  after 
his  decease,  which  will  shortly  be,  as  Christ  has  shewn  him. 
16.  He  was  himself  an  eye-witness  of  the  m^yesty  of  Jesns 
when  transfigured  on  the  Mount  19.  The  word  of  prophecy 
has  become  more  sure  by  the  Gospel  events ;  it  was  as  a  lamp 
in  the  dark  till  daylight  broke ;  for  '*  no  prophecy  of  the  Scrip- 
ture gives  its  own  interpretation,"*  when  holy  men  speak  it^ 
not  at  their  ovm  suggestion,  but  at  that  of  the  Holy  Spirit 

Ch  ii  1.  As  there  were  false  prophets  formerly,  so  there 
will  be  now,  secretly  bringing  in  destructive  divisions,  and 
denying  the  Sovereign  who  redeemed  them;  impure  and  covet- 
ous men,  whose  destruction  will  not  long  be  delayed.  4.  As 
the  angels  that  sinned  were  delivered  over  to  chains  and  dark- 
ness,— as  the  old  world  in  Noah's  time  was  pxmished, — as 
Sodom  and  Gomorrha  were  in  the  days  of  Lot^  those  two  right- 
eous men  being  preserved, — so  the  Lord  will  again  deliver  the 
godly  from  their  trial  and  reserve  the  ungodly  for  pumslunent; 
— especially  those  corrupt  and  licentious  men  who  "despise 
government"  and  ''speak  evil  of  dignities," — "whereas  angel% 
though  so  much  more  powerful,  do  not  bring  any  such  railing 
accusation  against  those  potentates  before  the  Lord."  12.  The 
utter  corruption  and  wickedness  of  those  false  prophets  is 
descanted  upon  in  fearful  terms  indeed. 

*  Walcefield*B  transktion.  It  is  SoBenmttUer's  inteipretAtion  too.  vasa 
wpoftiriia  ypa^^c  iiioQ  l7rM<nvc  6v  yivirai.  The  meaning  seems  pUiii 
in  the  Greek,  but  is  made  yeiy  obscure  in  the  oommon  Bnglish  yersion. 
Prophecy  is  not  self-interpretiTe ;  events  are  its  interpreters.  (See  also 
Whately's  ed.  of  PaUy'i  EwUncet^  p.  218.) 
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CL  iii  I.  This  second  Epistle,  like  the  first,  is  intended  to 
lemind  them  of  what  prophets  had  foretold  and  apostles  taught 
3.  Scoffers  will  come  in  the  last  days,  asking,  '*  Where  is  the 
promised  coming  of  Christ  f  *  5.  They  wilfully  overlook  the 
fact,  that  at  the  Divine  word  the  heavens  were  first  made  and 
the  earth  stood  out  of  the  water,  and  again  by  the  same  com- 
mand it  was  submerged  in  the  deluge ;  and  so  they  miss  the 
solemn  inference,  that  the  same  Divine  power  can  destroy  all 
by  fire.  8.  With  God,  one  day  is  as  a  thousand  years,  and  a 
thousand  years  as  one  day.  He  is  not  slack  concerning  His 
promise,  liiough  some  think  so ;  He  is  long-suffering  rather, 
and  gives  time  for  all  to  repent  10.  ^  But  the  day  of  the  Lord 
will  come  as  a  thief  in  the  night ;  when  the  heavens  shall  pass 
away  with  a  great  noise^  and  the  elements  shall  melt  with, 
fervent  heat ;  the  earth  also,  and  the  works  that  are  therein, 
shall  be  burnt  up."  Let  them  live  in  this  expectation,  looking 
for  "  new  heavens  and  a  new  earth  wherein  dwelleth  righteous- 
ness." Let  them  keep  free  from  spot  and  blemish,  and  count 
the  long-suffering  of  the  Lord  as  a  means  of  salvation,  ^*  even 
as  our  beloved  brother  Paul  has  written."  *  Knowing  these 
things,  brethren,  beware  '*  that  ye  fall  not  firom  your  stead- 
fastness ;  but  grow  in  the  grace  and  knowledge  of  Jesus  Chnst^ 
to  whom  be  glory  for  ever," 
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Tms  is  another  of  the  disputed  books,  which  internal 
evidence  does  not  tend  to  raise  to  apostoUc  rank  in  the 
Christian's  estimation. 

The  Jude  to  whom  it  is  ascribed,  was,  as  stated  in  the 
introduction  of  the  Epistle,  the  "brother  of  James;" 
whom  we  have  identified  vnth  the  apostle  Thaddeus  or 
Lebbeus, — and  probably  with  Levi  (pp.  283,  288-9), — 
being  the  son  of  Cleopas  or  Alpheus,  and  "the  Lord's 

*  Most  likely  refening  to  hu  BpistleB  to  the  ThesBalonians ;  in  which, 
however,  this  idea  of  a  fieiy  end  of  ail  things  does  not  appear  with  any  such 
distinctness  as  here  (see  2  Thess.  L  8). 

T  3 
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brother"  (cousin,  probably).  Those  who  make  James 
the  Lord's  brother  a  different  person  from  James  the 
son  of  Alpheus,  also  suppose  two  Judes  as  brothers  to 
those  two  Jameses  (quite  unnecessarily) ;  and  some  of 
them  ascribe  this  Epistle  to  Jude  the  Lord's  brother, 
not  being  an  apostla  We  know  nothing  of  the  hiatoiy 
or  character  of  the  apostle  Jude.  The  only  personal 
notice  of  him  preserved  in  the  New  Testament  is,  his 
having  asked  his  Lord  a  question  at  the  paschal  table : 
*'  Lord,  how  is  it  that  thou  wilt  manifest  thyself  unto 
us,  and  not  unto  the  world  ?"  (John  xiv.  22). 

This  brief  Epistle  of  Jude  is,  as  already  remarked, 
veiy  like  what  is  called  the  second  of  Peter.  One  would 
almost  think  they  were  from  the  same  pen,  whosesoever 
that  may  have  been.  If  not,  the  one  must  have  been 
an  imitation  of  the  other.  Grotius  ascribes  the  so-called 
2  Peter  to  Simeon  the  successor  of  James  as  bishop  or 
elder  of  the  Jerusalem  church,  who  lived  into  the  reign 
of  Trajan  (A.D.  98  to  117);  and  he  ascribes  this  Epistle 
of  Jude  to  a  later  successor  in  that  ofl&ce,  called  Jude, 
who  lived  in  the  reign  of  Adrian  (between  A.D.  117 
and  138).  He  observes,  that  Jude  does  not  call  himself 
an  apostle;*  and  he  supposes  "brother  of  James"  to 
have  been  inserted  by  ignorant  but  over-zealous  tran- 
scribers, without  authority;  as  also  the  words  "Peter" 
and  "apostle  of  Jesus  Christ"  in  the  opening  of  the 
other  letter.  This  supposition  seems  to  avoid  the  im- 
putation of  wilful  forgery  against  any  one ;  but  then  the 
expressions  in  2  Peter  i  17,  must  be  explained  away ; 
as  Grotius  himself,  indeed,  proposes  to  do.  Then  he 
supposes  this  so-called  2  Peter  to  have  been  originally 
two  letters ;  the  first  of  them  ending  with  the  second 
chapter,  and  being  what  the  writer  refers  to  in  the  third 

*  Nor  indeed  does  James ;  nor  John  in  any  of  Ua  Bpistlee.   This  negitiTO 
aigiunent  is  not  by  any  means  oondnsiYe  by  itsell 
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chapter  as  his  ''first  epistla"  He  thinks  both  2  Peter 
and  Jude  were  written  in  reference  to  the  disciples  of 
Carpocrates,  who  were  accused,  whether  justly  or  un- 
justly, of  holding  very  immoral  notiona  (See  Lardner, 
VoL  IX.  808 — ^319  ;  who,  however,  thinks  they  were 
misrepresented.)  Some  libertines  or  other,  taking  the 
guise  of  religion,  are  certainly  pointed  at  in  both  the 
letters,  in  a  way  that  betrays  a  horrible  corruption  of 
manners. 

Abstract  of  the  Epistlb  of  Judb. 

1.  The  inscription  is  :  **  Jude,  the  servant  of  Jesus  Christ 
and  brother  of  James,  to  them  that  are  sanctified  in  God  the 
Father,  and  preserved  and  called  in  Jesus  Christ"  3.  Being 
desirous  of  writing  to  them  about  the  common  salvation,  he 
found  no  subject  more  urgent  than  to  exhort  them  to  strive 
earnestly  for  the  Christian  futh  as  at  first  delivered  to  the 
saints ;  because  some  deniers  of  it  had  insidiously*  crept  in 
among  them.  These  were  ungodly  men,  who  turn  the  kind- 
ness of  God  into  lasciviousness,  and  deny  the  only  Sovereign  f 
and  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  He  reminds  them  of  what  l^ey 
know  very  well  both  in  Jewish  history  and  tradition  :  (5)  the 
destruction  of  the  unfaithful  after  they  had  been  delivered 
from  Egypt ;  (6)  the  angels  who  kept  not  their  high  estate, 
and  are  reserved  in  chains  and  darkness  for  judgment ;  (7) 
Sodom  and  Gomorrha  destroyed  for  their  filthy  vices.  8.  So 
these  dreamers  defile  their  bodies,  '^  despise  government,  and 
speak  evil  of  dignities.*'  %   ^  Yet  Michael  the  archangel,§  when, 

*  So  2  Pet.  ii.  1.  f  Bt<nr6rfiv  hen  and  in  2  Pet.  iL  1. 

t  Kupt/&rriTa  dBtrovirif  i6tac  ik  pKaffffifu>vnv»  In  2  Pet  the  pbnaes 
are,  KvpiSrriroe  Kara^povovvras  and  ^o^ac  pKatr^fifiovvnc, — nearly  iden- 
tical and  very  remarkable,  whether  explained  to  mean  a  reeklen  disregard 
to  dyil  anthority,  or,  as  some  think,  defiance  of  angelic  powers.  Many 
other  Terbal  correspondenoeB  between  the  two  writerB^  espedaUy  in  the 
description  of  these  oorrapt  intmden,  are  Yisible  even  in  the  BngUsh 
version* 

§  A  strange  legend  seems  to  have  been  founded  npon  the  declaration  in 
I>eat.  zxzi7.  6,  that  *^no  man  knoweth  of  the  sepulchre  of  Moses  nnto  this 
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contending  with  the  devil,  he  disputed  about  the  bodj  of 
Mosesy  did  not  presume  to  bring  against  him  a  railing  aoco- 
sation,  but  said,  The  Lord  rebuke  thee  f  10.  But  these  men 
speak  evil  of  what  they  know  not  (Their  corruption  is  de- 
scribed, in  terms  very  like  those  of  2  Peter,)  14.  Enoch  pro- 
phesied of  them  (in  words  quoted  from  an  apocryphal  book 
bearing  his  name).  17.  The  writer  exhorts  his  friends  to 
remember  the  words  of  Christ's  apostles,  who  have  said  that 
scoffers  would  come  in  the  last  time,  and  (20)  to  build  them- 
selves up  in  their  most  holy  faith,  with  prayer,  keeping  them- 
selves in  the  love  of  God,  and  looking  for  the  mercy  of  Chnat 
to  eternal  hfe.  22.  Let  them  compassionate  and  save  those 
whom  they  can,  but  shrink  from  the  very  touch  of  pollution. 
A  very  fine  doxology  ends  this  Epistle :  *'  Now  unto  Him  thai 
is  able  to  keep  you  from  falling,'*  &c 
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A  BBIEF  account  of  the  life  of  the  Apostle  John  was 
prefixed  to  the  abstract  of  his  Gospel  (See  pp.  322 — 
336.) 

Of  the  three  Epistles  ascribed  to  him,  the  first  and 
principal  has  been  universally  admitted  to  be  genuine ; 
and  the  second  and  third,  though,  according  to  Eusebius» 
not  universally  received  before  his  time,  are  ftee  from 
all  reasonable  doubt  Their  being  very  short,  and  being 
also  private  letters  addressed,  the  one  to  a  Christian 
lady,  and  the  other  to  a  Christian  named  Gains,  will 
sufficiently  explain  how  there  might  be  many  churches 
in  the  first  century  or  two  which  had  obtained  copies  of 
the  first  Epistle,  but  had  not  even  heard  of  the  others ; 
while  those  who,  like  ourselves,  possessed  the  three,  could 

aay/*— to  the  eflfoet  that  Satan  wished  toiemeal  the  body  of  theUwg^vw 
in  the  hope  of  exdtiiig  the  Jewa  to  its  idolatrous  worship,  and  that  Michael 
resisted  his  attempt.  Josephns  (Ant.  iy.  8,  48)  hints  that  Moses  had  some 
fear  of  a  sapentitions  rererenoe  arising  towards  him.  '<  The  Lord  rebuke 
thee,"  is  gnoted  from  Zech.  iii  2. 
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never  fail  to  recognize  the  same  mind,  feeling  and  verbal 
style  of  expression,  in  all  of  thenu  There  is  no  rational 
doubt  of  their  all  being  John's. 

The  times  and  places  of  jkheir  composition  are  merely 
conjectural,  as  are  also  the  immediate  destination  of  the 
first  or  Catholic  Epistle,  and  the  residences  of  the  apos« 
tie's  correspondents  addressed  in  the  other  two. 

The  great  question  as  to  the  time  of  the  first  Epistle 
is,  whether  it  was  written  before  the  destruction  of  Jeru- 
salem or  after,  as  the  apostle  speaks  very  emphatically 
of  its  being  "the  last  tima"  Grotius  and  Michaelis 
severally  decide  that  it  was  written  before  that  event ; 
Mill,  Whiston  and  Lardner  place  it  after.  There  is  in 
the  Epistle  no  distinct  allusion  to  the  event  as  having 
happened ;  nor  indeed  is  there  anything  implying  dis- 
tinctly that  it  had  not  Much  depends  upon  the  view 
taken  by  each  expositor,  as  to  the  "false  prophets"  or 
"  antichrists"  of  whom  the  apostle  speaks.  Were  these 
the  false  Christs  predicted  by  our  Lord  as  about  to 
come  before  that  event, — the  Theudases  and  Judases 
who  rashly  promised  temporal  deliverance  to  the  infatu- 
ated part  of  their  nation?  Or,  were  they  the  doctrinal 
antichrists,  the  knomng  people  of  Paul's  animadversion, 
the  Gnostics  of  successive  and  rife  growth  during  the 
next  few  centuries,  the  Carpocratians^  Nicolaitans  and 
other  such  ? 

I  should  scarcely  presume  to  pronounce  upon  these 
intricate  and  obscure  questions,  even  if  their  decision 
fell  more  strictly  within  the  scope  of  my  plan  than  it 
does.  I  shall  be  content  to  present  in  abstract  the  apostle 
John's  own  description  of  these  men  and  their  charac- 
teristics, as  I  have  done  in  the  case  of  those  aUuded  to 
by  Paul,  and  those  described  in  the  doubtful  second 
Epistle  of  Peter  and  the  doubtful  Epistle  of  Jude.  And, 
after  this,  we  shall  find  both  the  Nicolaitans  and  a  falso 
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prophet  (either  personal  or  emblematical)  in  the  book 
of  Revelation  presenting  very  similar  attributes.  Witii 
all  these  heresies,  false  prophesyings,  or  antichiistian 
principles  in  one  view,  as  described  by  these  various 
pens,  it  is  the  business  of  the  ecclesiastical  historian  to 
decide  whether  they  were  identical  or  different,  and  what 
they  really  wera 

The  fibst  Epistle  of  John  is  variously  supposed  to 
have  been  written  from  Ephesus  or  from  Patmo&  It 
bears  no  address,  but  is  generally  supposed  to  have  been 
sent  in  the  first  instance  to  some  of  the  churches  in  the 
province  of  Asia,  where  John  had  laboured.  According 
to  Augustine,  it  was  anciently  known  as  John's  Epistle 
to  the  Parihians,  and  was  believed  to  have  been  sent  to 
the  Jewish  Christians  beyond  the  Euphratea  But  this 
idea  finds  no  favour  with  the  learned  of  the  present  day. 
There  i%  in  this  composition,  neither  the  opening  in- 
scription nor  the  concluding  benediction  usual  in  ancient 
letters ;  yet  it  has  the  tone  of  a  letter  in  other  respects. 

Abstract  of  thb  Fibst  Epistlb  of  John. 

Ch.  i.  1.  (The  introductloii,  which  identifies  the  author  with 
that  of  the  fourth  Grospel,  has  been  spoken  of  on  pp.  332, 333.) 
The  Word  of  Life,  as  manifested  from  the  beginning,  and 
seen,  heard  and  handled  by  himself  the  writer  attests  to  those 
whom  he  addresses,  in  order  that  they  may  have  fellowship 
with  him  and  his  fellow-apostles,  that  fellowship  uniting  them 
all  with  God  and  with  Jesus  Christ  5.  His  message  is,  in 
brief:  that  God  ia  light;  and  those  who  are  in  fellowship 
with  Him  must  not  walk  in  darkness ;  but  if  they  walk  in 
the  lights  **  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ  cleanseth  them  from  all 
sin." 

Ch.  iL  1.  He  writes  these  things  to  his  ^<dear  children*** 
to  keep  them  from  sinning.     Yet  if  any  one  sin,  the  way  is 

*  rtKvia  ftu,  not  Utile  ohildren,  but  cUar  childzen, — a  pfanae  •ppropriate 
to  the  writer  as  aged,  zather  than  to  the  readen  as  all  literally  jonng. 
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open  to  the  mercy-seat  of  God  since  Christ's  propitiation,  and 
he  is  our  Advocate  (Paraclete  or  Comforter)  also.  3.  The 
valid  proof  of  a  knowledge  of  God  is  obedience  to  His  com- 
mands. All  profession,  short  of  this,  is  vain.-  He  who  says 
he  abides  in  God,  must  walk  as  Christ  did.*  7.  This  is  no 
new  commandment  in  everlasting  morality ;  yel^  in  another 
sense,  it  is  the  new  commandment  of  the  Christian  dispensar 
tion,  inasmuch  as  the  darkness  is  passing  away  and  the  true 
light  now  shines ; — ^the  commandment^  namely,  to  love  one 
another.  (See  John  xiii  34)  12.  To  his  "dear  children," 
whether  themselves  fiatthers,  young  men  or  children  in  age,  the 
apostle  emphatically  writes:  "Love  not  the  world,  neither 
the  things  that  are  in  the  world.  If  any  man  love  the  world, 
the  love  of  the  Father  is  not  in  him."  17.  The  world  is  pass- 
ing fast  away.  "It  is  the  last  time,"  and  accordingly  there 
are  many  antichrists,  who  "  went  out  from  us,  but  are  not  of 
us."  Christian  believers,  by  their  anointing  from  the  Holy 
One,  know  all  these  things.  22.  The  false  teacher  is  "  he  who 
denieth  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ  He  is  the  antichrist,  who 
denieth  the  Father  and  the  Son.  Whoso  denieth  the  Son,  the 
same  hath  not  the  Father."  24.  Let  them  hold  what  they 
have  been  taught  from  the  first  He  writes  thus  much  "  in 
reference  to  those  who  would  lead  them  astray."  But  they 
ought  not  to  need  teaching,  after  their  Christian  anointing. 
If  they  but  abide  in  God,  they  will  have  confidence  at  His 
appearing.  29.  As  Crod  is  righteous,  every  one  who  practises 
righteousness  is  His  child. 

Ch.  iil  1.  Wliat  love,  to  be  called  God's  children !  The 
world  knows  them  not>  as  it  knew  not  Him.  Who  can  tell 
what  the  children  of  God  will  be,  when  they  shall  become 
like  Him  and  see  Him  as  He  is !  Such  a  hope  should  indeed 
purify  them,  as  Christ  was  pure.  4.  All  sin  is  defiance  of  the 
Divine  law.  Christ,  sinless  himself,  was  manifested  in  order 
to  take  away  our  sins ;  therefore  he  who  abides  in  Christ  will 
not  sin ;  and  he  who  sins  cannot  really  have  seen  or  known 
Christ     7.  Let  there  be  no  sophistication  or  delusion  on  this 

*  He  and  him  in  the  English  translation  are  often  ohecore.  The  Greek 
has  two  prononns ;  dvrbg  is  the  Deity,  inSivoc  is  Jesus  Christy  in  this  case 
plainly,  and  I  think  whereTer  they  are  oontrasted  m  this  SpisUe. 
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matter  of  Cbristian  morality :  the  nghteous  and  justified 
is  he  who  does  what  is  right,  like  Christ  himsel£  He  who 
commits  sin  is  the  child  of  the  devil,  not  of  God.  The  oon- 
trast  is  clear  and  decisive.  10.  And  hrotherly  love  is  one 
chief  hranch  of  Christian  righteousness.  13.  No  wonder  if 
the  world  hates  the  brethren ;  among  themselves  the  stronger 
brotherly  love  should  prevail ; — ^love  in  deed,  not  in  ton^^eu 
He  who  keeps  the  Divine  commandments  abideth  in  God,  and 
God  in  Him ;  and  has  the  pledge  of  the  Holy  Spirit 

Ch.  iv.  1.  Not  every  professor  of  spiritual  powers  is  to  be 
trusted ;  they  must  *'  try  the  spirits,  to  see  whether  they  are 
of  God ;  because  many  false  prophets  are  gone  out  into  the 
world."  The  test  is  this  :  **  Every  spirit  that  confesses  that 
Jesus  Christ  is  come  in  the  flesh*  is  of  God.  And  every  spi- 
ritual  pretender  that  confesses  not  that  Jesus  Christ  is  come 
in  the  flesh  is  not  of  Gk>d,  but  is  the  spirit  of  antichrist**  It 
is  moreover  a  worldly  spirit,  and  the  world  listens  to  it  He 
that  is  of  Grod  listens  to  us.  7.  Let  us  love  one  another ;  for 
that  is  indeed  a  partof  the  divine  life  which  a  Christian  should 
lead,  (xod  is  Love.  This  is  shewn  in  the  mission  of  Christ. 
The  children  of  Grod  are  bound,  therefore,  to  love  one  another 
as  brethren.  Though  God  is  invisible,  He  dwells  in  those  who 
love  one  another,  and  His  love  is  completed  in  them.  14.  ^  We 
have  seen  and  do  testify,  that  the  Father  sent  the  Son  to  be 
the  Saviour  of  the  world.  Whosoever  shall  confess  that  Jesus 
is  the  Son  of  Grod,  God  dwelleth  in  him  and  he  in  God." 
When  this  love  is  completed  in  the  disciple,  he  will  have 
**  confidence  t  in  the  day  of  judgment"  Thorough  love  ex- 
cludes fear.  Let  us  love  Grod  who  first  loved  us !  And  the 
love  of  our  brethren  is  essential  to  the  real  love  of  God. 

Ch.  v.  1.  Whoever  believes  that  Jesus  is  the  Christy  is  bom 

*  Is  the  emphMifl  on  the  words  if  eovM,  or  on  in  tkeftth  f  Are  the  him 
prophets  those  who  said  another  was  yet  to  come,  or  those  who  aaid  the 
Christ  was  indeed  come,  but  that  he  was  not  defiled  by  contact  with  mortal 
flesh,  and  that  the  man  Jeeos  was  a  mere  phantasm,  not  a  oorporeal  being  t 
Or  does  his  having  come  ui  the  flesh  mean  his  lowly  and  saffering  states 
which  was  a  stumbling-block  to  Jewish  ideas  of  the  Messiah  T 

f  Trappifviav,  free  speech,  free  access  to  the  mercy-seat ;  as  in  Heh.  lU. 
%  iy.  16,  X,  19,  85;  also  in  this  Bpistl^  il  28,  iiL  21,  y.  14. 
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of  God;  and  if  he  truly  loves  his  heavenly  Father,  he  cannot 
but  love  his  Christian  brethren  and  keep  the  divine  commands, 
which  are  not  indeed  grievous.  4.  The  children  of  this  divine 
adoption  can  overcome  the  hostile  influences  of  the  world  by 
their  faith.  Who  but  the  Christian  can  conquer  the  world  ? 
<*  Who  but  he  that  believeth  Jesus  to  be  the  Son  of  God  ?  This 
is  he  who  came  by  water  and  blood"  (his  baptism  and  his  cross, 
the  opening  and  the  concluding  testimonies  to  his  divine  mis- 
sion), "  even  Jesus  Christ ;  not  by  the  water  only,  but  by  the 
water  and  the  blood  j  and  there  is  the  Spirit  too  that  beareth 
testimony,  for  the  Spirit  is  truth.  For  there  are  three  that  bear 
testimony,  the  Spirit  and  the  Water  and  the  Blood,  and  these 
three  agree  to  that  one  purport"*  While  human  testimony 
might  be  accepted,  this  testimony  of  God  must  be  decisive. 
And  the  purport  of  the  testimony  is,  "that  God  hath  given  to 
us  eternal  life,  and  this  life  is  in  his  Son."  14.  "And  this  is 
the  confidence  (free  access)  which  we  have  towards  Him,  that 
if  we  ask  anything  according  to  His  will,  He  heareth  us." 
16.  A  Christian  may  intercede  for  an  offending  brother  whose 
offence  is  not  unto  death  (not  capital  ?)  ;t  but  not  otherwise. 
The  true  child  of  God  sins  not,  but  guards  himseL^  and  the 
wicked  one  touches  him  not  "  We  know  that  we  are  of  God, 
while  the  whole  world  lies  in  wickedness.  The  Son  of  God 
has  given  us  discernment  to  know  the  true  God ;  and  we  are 
in  Him  that  is  true,  through  His  Son  Jesus  Christ  This  is. 
the  true  God.  This  is  life  everlasting.  Dear  children,  keep 
yourselves  from  idols.    Amen."     So  this  Epistle  ends. 

*  I  have  giyen  this  passage  in  full,  according  to  the  true  text,  omitting 
certain  words  which  stand  in  the  Authorized  Version,  bat  which  are  nni- 
TCTsally  rejected  by  scholars  as  a  comparatively  modem  foigeiy,  and  which 
make  the  passage  into  sheer  nonsense  and  confosion,  by  obtruding  upon  it 
an  idea  utterly  foreign  to  its  whole  scope  and  purpose.  The  spurious  text 
(1  John  V.  7)  is  almost  a  solitary  blot  upon  the  honesty  of  New  Testament 
copyists  and  editors.  It  is  one  of  the  reiy  few  false  readings  that  affect,  or 
seem  to  affect.  Christian  belief.  Perhaps  it  is  the  only  corruption  of  the 
kind  that  cannot  haye  been  accidental. 

f  A  yery  difficult  passage.  Is  the  sin  contemplated  deadly  in  a  spiritual 
sense,  or  capital  in  the  eye  of  human  law  ?  Is  the  intercession  to  be  made 
with  Qod,  or  with  the  human  tribunal  I  Who  shall  know  what  sin  is  deadly, 
in  the  former  aspect  ?  when  he  may  intercede,  and  when  he  may  not  f  The 
latter  sense  saems  the  easier. 
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The  second  Epistle  of  John  is  thus  addressed: 
"The  elder  to  the  elect  lady  and  her  children,  whaia  I 
love  in  the  truth."  Some  critics  would  translate,  "To 
the  elect  Kyria^"  or  rather  would  not  translate  the  'word 
Kyria  QsAy)^  but  keep  it  as  a  proper  name.  Some^  agaiiit 
wiU  have  it  that  the  elect  lady  is  one  of  the  churches  of 
Asia>  and  that  her  "  elect  sister,"  whose  children  salute 
her  in  the  last  verse,  is  a  sister  churcL  A  very  forced 
interpretation,  in  my  opinion.  The  letter  is  fall  of  the 
same  thoughts  and  phrases  as  the  longer  one  just  analyzed. 

Abstraot  of  the  Second  Epistle  of  Joedt. 

1.  Salutation  and  benediction  to  an  elect,  or  Christian,  ^sAy, 
4.  The  elder  rejoices  to  have  found  some  of  her  children  walk- 
ing in  truth  according  to  the  divine  command.  The  command 
to  love  one  another  is  no  new  command,  but  "  what  ye  have 
heard  from  the  beginning."  7.  Many  deceivers  and  antichrists 
are  come  into  the  world, ''  who  confess  not  that  Jesus  Christ  is 
come  in  the  flesh."  Ho  bids  his  friends  beware  of  forfeiting 
the  position  they  have  gained,  and  warns  them  not  to  receive 
any  such  false  teacher  into  the  house,  nor  bid  him  God-speed. 
12.  He  means  to  come  soon  and  speak  face  to  face,  instead  of 
writing  more  with  paper  and  ink  ^  The  children  of  thine 
elect  sister  greet  thee.    Amen." 

The  THIBD  Epistle  of  Johk  is  addressed  by  ''the 
elder  to  the  well-beloved  Grains,  whom  I  love  in  the 
trutL"  That  this  Gains  (or  Cains,  one  of  the  commonest 
Eoman  names)  was  either  Paul's  host  at  Corinth  (Rom. 
xvi  23 ;  1  Cor.  l  14),  or  the  Gains  of  Macedonia,  men- 
tioned (Acts  xix.  29)  as  being  with  him  at  Ephesus,  or 
the  Gains  of  Derbe  (in  Acts  xx.  4),  is  mere  fency.  We 
know  not  who  he  was,  or  where  he  lived.  Michaelis 
seems  disposed  to  think  he  was  the  Corinthian  Gains, 
and  that  Diotrephes  was  one  of  the  ambitious  spiiita  of 
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the  Gorintliian  churcL  But  there  is  no  trace  of  John's 
having  ever  laboured  at  Corinth.  The  Epistle  repeats 
the  very  phrases  of  that  addressed  to  the  lady.  Surely 
the  three  were  written  nearly  at  the  same  tima 

Abstract  of  the  Third  Epistlb  of  John. 

1.  Salutation  to  Gaius.  The  elder  prays  for  his  prosperity 
and  health,  even  as  his  soul  prospers.  Eejoices  to  hear  of  his 
Christian  faithfulness  and  hospitality  to  some  brethren  and 
strangers  who  have  borne  witness  of  his  charity  before  the 
church,  and  whom  he  again  commends  to  Gaius*s  kindness  to 
put  forward  on  their  journey.  For  they  ^'  went  forth  for  hds 
name's  sake,*  receiving  nothing  from  the  Gentiles."  9.  The 
elder  has  written  to  the  church ;  '^  but  Diotrephes,  who  loveth 
to  have  the  pre-eminence,  receiveth  us  not"  When  he  comes 
he  will  remember  this  man*s  doings.  11.  '^  Beloved,  follow 
not  that  which  is  evil,  but  that  which  is  good.  He  that  doeth 
good  IB  of  God ;  but  he  that  doeth  evil  hath  not  seen  God" 

12.  Demetrius  (one  of  those  who  bear  the  letter)  is  well  re- 
ported of^  and  the  elder  attests  the  truth  of  his  good  reputa 

13.  There  is  much  more  to  write ;  but  not  now  with  paper 
and  ink,  as  he  trusts  shortly  to  see  Gaius  and  speak  face  to 
face.  <'  Peace  be  to  thea  The  friends  salute  thee.  Do  thou 
salute  the  friends  by  name." 


THE  APOCALYPSE,  or  EEVELATIOK 

This  most  remarkable  and  obscure  book  has  never 
been  fully  recognized  by  the  Christian  church  as  a  genu- 
ine work  of  the  apostle  John.  We  have  seen  (pp.  137— 
151)  the  uncertain  and  conflicting  testimonies  of  the  early 
Fathers  respecting  it    Luther,  in  his  original  prefiace  to 

*  virkp  rov  6v6fUiTot,  in  behalf  of  the  xuune.  How  tnily  ezpressire  of 
genaine  apostoUo  thought  and  feeling  1 
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hiB  German  translation,  declared  that  he  held  the  book 
to  be  neither  apostolical  nor  prophetical, — a  jadgment 
not  reversed  by  him  in  his  later  editions,  though  he  ex- 
pressed himself  less  roughly  on  the  subject  Michaelis 
(VoL  IV.  p.  457)  calls  it  "  the  most  difficult  and  the 
most  doubtful  book  in  the  whole  New  Testament ;"  and, 
after  a  laboured  inquiry  into  its  nature  and  contents, 
confesses  that  his  ''belief  in  the  divine  authority  of  Ihe 
Apocalypse  has  received  no  more  confirmation  than  U 
had  befora" 

It  seems  quite  impossible  that  any  one  who  is  able 
to  read  this  book  in  the  original,  should  for  a  moment 
ascribe  it  to  the  writer  of  John's  Gospel  and  three  Epis- 
tles. The  acknowledged  writings  of  John  are  in  easy, 
neat  and  elegant  Greek,  though  of  the  Hebraistic  kind ; 
whereas  the  style  of  the  Bevelation  is  rude  and  ungram- 
matical  beyond  anything  in  any  other  part  of  the  New 
Testament  The  concords  of  number,  gender  and  case 
are  strangely  neglected  ;  while  the  very  sentences  which 
display  this  Goth-like  carelessness  or  ignorance  of  the 
language,  are  often  fluent  and  eloquent  in  their  order  of 
thought  The  writer  of  this  book  could  not  have  risen 
to  the  literary  style  of  the  fourth  Gospel ;  nor  could  flie 
writer  of  that  Gospel  have  fallen  to  the  literary  standard 
of  the  Bevelation.  The  theory  which  ascribes  the  Be- 
velation to  the  extreme  old  age  of  the  apostle,  would  not 
by  any  means  account  for  the  difference. 

But  then  the  book  itself  does  not  claim  to  have  been 
written  by  John  the  apostla  Its  author  merely  calls 
himself  a  aervcmt  of  Jesus  Christ,  where  we  might  natu* 
rally  have  expected  the  son  of  Zebedee  to  have  written 
apasUe,  or  more  likely  disciple  whom  he  hvecL  The 
common  title  of  the  book  calls  him  "Saint  John  the 
Divine"  (or  the  Theologian).  According  to  Eusebius^ 
quoting  Papias,  there  was,  besides  the  apostle  John,  a 
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presbyter  at  Ephesus  of  the  same  name ;  and  he  seems 
to  think  the  latter  was  the  person  "who  saw  the  Apo- 
calypse." At  any  rate,  it  cannot  have  been  the  apostle 
John  who  wrote  it.  There  is  nothing  more  palpably 
certain  in  literary  criticism  than  this  decision. 

As  to  the  interpretation  of  the  book,  the  chief  part  of 
the  dif&cnlty  is  practically  removed  when  we  have  de- 
cided that  it  is  not  the  work  of  an  apostle.  For  it  would 
be  with  great  reluctance  that  we  could  admit  the  apostle 
John  to  have  written  a  book  of  minute  anticipations 
relative  to  the  coming  fate  of  the  church,  which  has 
proved  to  be  founded  on  an  utter  mistake,  however 
natural  that  mistake  might,  to  a  certain  extent,  be,* 
during  the  unfulfilled  period  of  Christ's  prophecy  of  the 
"  end  of  the  aga"  And  this  very  reluctance,  there  can 
be  no  doubt,  has  been  (in  the  minds  of  those  who  persist 
in  ascribing  the  book  to  the  apostle  John),  the  origin  of 
a  number  of  most  fancifiil  and  violent  interpretations^ 
in  defiance  of  the  most  natural  and  obvious  sense  of  the 
words,  which  we  now  plainly  see,  by  the  events  of  his* 
tory,  to  have  implied  an  erroneous  expectation. 

If  we  read  the  book  with  a  view  simply  to  ascertain 
what  the  writer  meant  and  expected,  without  asking  our- 
selves at  each  step  how  and  when  it  was,  or  wiU  be,  ful- 
filled, and  thinking  its  fulfilment  divinely  certain,  the 
conviction  is  irresistible  that  he  speaks  throughout  of 
things  immediately  impending;  things  ** shortly  to  come 
to  pass,"  as  he  himself  says,  and  in  the  human  sense  of 
shortly,  not  in  that  theological  sense  (so  inappropriate 
heie,  whUe  so  reverent  in  its  proper  place)  which  declares 
that  with  Grod  *'a  thousand  years  are  as  a  single  day/' 

*  We  haye  Been  this  mistake  implied,  in  some  degree,  in  Paul's  earliest 
Bpistles,  but  Tanishing  from  his  later  ones.  Besides  these  instances,  it 
oocurs  chiefly  in  the  doabtf  nl  Epistles  ascrihed  to  Peter  and  Jade.  In  the 
Apocalypee  it  grovs  to  toll  luxuianoe. 
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The  supposed  necessity  of  shewing  that  eveiy  vision  has 
been  fulfilled,  or  still  remains  to  be  fdlfilled,  has  led 
learned  and  good  men  to  strain  their  ingenuity  to  the 
utmost,  and  to  propound  the  most  widely  varying  fulfil- 
ments as  having  happened,  in  whole  or  in  part,  in  the 
history  of  the  world  hitherto ;  while,  on  every  new  ex- 
citement of  the  religious  or  political  atmosphere  in  our 
own  day,  we  find  fresh  attempts  made,  with  equal  rash- 
ness, to  read  the  coming  fiiture  by  the  dim  light  of  the 
yet  unfnlfiUed  visions  of  the  Apocalypse. 

''It  is  astonishing  to  us  (says  a  recent  American  writer) 
that  any  intelligent  peison  can  peruse  the  Apocalypse  and 
still  suppose  that  it  is  occupied  with  remote  events,  events  to 
transpire  successively  in  distant  ages  and  various  lands.  Im- 
mediateness,  imminency,  hazardous  urgency,  swiftness,  alanns, 
— are  written  all  over  the  book.  A  suspense,  frightfully 
thrilling,  fills  it,  as  if  the  world  were  holding  its  breath  in 
view  of  the  universal  crash  that  was  coming  with  lightning 
velocity.  Four  words  compose  the  key  to  the  Apocalypse, — 
Bescue,  Beward,  Overthrow,  Vengeance.  The  followers  of 
Christ  are  now  persecuted  and  slain  by  the  tyrannical  nileia 
of  the  earth.  Let  them  be  of  good  cheer ;  they  shall  speedily 
be  delivered  Their  tyrants  shall  be  trampled  down  in  '  blood 
fiowing  up  to  the  horse-bridles,'  and  they  shall  reign  in  glory. 
'  Here  is  the  Mth  and  patience  of  the  saints,'  trusting  that,  if 
*  true  unto  death,  they  shall  have  a  crown  of  life,'  and  *  shall 
not  be  hurt  of  the  second  death,'  but  shall  soon  rejoice  over 
the  triumphant  establishment  of  the  Messiah's  kingdom,  and 
the  condign  punishment  of  his  enemies  who  are  now  '  mftViTig 
themselves  drunk  with  the  blood  of  the  martyrs  of  JesQa.'" 
(Christian  Examiner^  Boston,  July,  1854,  p.  14.) 

Even  those  who  persist  in  the  long-distant  application, 
are  forced  to  admit  the  vivid  truth  of  the  descriptions 
in  a  more  immediate  point  of  view.  Thus  Mr.  Maurice, 
while  cautiously  reserving  the  customary  interpretation, 
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shews  dearly  the  more  immediate  force  of  the  descrip- 
tions.   Speaking  of  cL  xviii,  he  says : 

'^  You  will  find  how  many  aspects  of  evil  are  disclosed  to 
ns  there — sensual,  commercial^  spiritual  It  reads,  certainly, 
like  a  picture  of  the  hreaking  up  of  a  whole  complicated 
system  of  society,  that  had  been  sustaining  itself  upon  an 
unrighteous,  anarchical,  selfish,  anti-chnstian  principle.  It  is 
a  prophecy,  I  doubt  not, — a  prophecy  of  which  we  shall  find 
many  fulfilments,  and  may  yet  find  more  perfect  fulfilments ; 
but  it  is  also  a  most  accurate  history  of  that  overthrow  of  all 
social  order  which  afiected  the  city  of  Home  itself,  the  great 
mercantile  cities  which  Eome  had  adopted  into  its  huge  empire, 
and  the  city  which  was  sp  holy  in  its  own  eyes,  and  which  is 
so  horrible  in  ours,  whereof  Eome  was  the  destined  scourge 
and  destroyer."g  (Lectures  on  EccL  Hist  of  1st  and  2nd  Cen- 
turies, p.  159.) 

If  we  place  ourselves,  in  imagination,  among  the 
Christians  of  that  generation  which  had  been  taught  to 
expect  in  their  own  day  the  coming  of  Christ  and  the 
end  of  the  age,  and  enter  with  any  tolerable  degree  of 
imagination  and  sympathy  into  their  wondering  expecta- 
tion as  the  time  seemed  to  be  dravnng  near,  we  may 
understand  how  the  author  of  this  book  might,  in  the 
spirit  of  the  old  Jewish  prophets,  form  the  anticipations 
and  see  the  visions  here  recorded.  K  we  suppose  the 
dreadful  Jewish  war  to  have  actually  begun,  perhaps  the 
siege  of  Jerusalem  even  to  be  going  on,  the  crisis  of  the 
Jewish  state  evidently  at  hand,  and  the  persecution  of 
the  Christians  (seldom  remitted  from  the  time  of  Nero 
to  that  of  Vespasian)  now  warranting  their  earnest  sup- 
plication. How  long,  0  Lord ! — ^we  may  understand  what 
the  visions  of  the  Apocalypse  really  signified  in  the  mind 
that  conceived  them,  and  to  those  who  heard  or  read 
them.  Judging  it  by  this  criterion,  we  are  not  required 
to  find  the  historical  fulfilment  of  each  or  any  part  of 
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fhe  book;  but  simply  to  appreciate  the  expectations 
which  it  expresses.  We  have  not  now  to  ascribe  the 
writer's  proved  mistakes  to  any  apostolical  representative 
of  the  Gospel ;  we  have  not  to  wonder  at  finding  him 
more  Jew  than  Christian  in  idea ;  and  yet  more  relieved 
must  we  feel  in  not  having  to  charge  the  vengeful  spirit 
of  many  parts  of  the  book  upon  John  or  any  other  apostleL 
Those  vengeful  passages  might,  indeed,  if  farther  argu- 
ment were  needed,  satisfy  us  that  the  book  could  not 
have  been  written  by  the  "Apostle  of  Love  f  and  to  no 
other  apostolic  authorship  has  it  ever  been  ascribed. 

Let  us  proceed,  then,  to  inquire  what  the  unknown 
writer  really  says ;  and  let  us  accept  it  as  a  vivid  picture 
of  what  many  believed  and  hoped,  on  the  eve  of  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem  and  of  the  coming  of  the  Son 
of  Man  into  his  kingdom.  Internal  evidence  is  very 
strong  for  placing  the  date  during  the  si^  of  Jerusalem. 
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Ch  L  1.  The  book  intitles  itself:  ^  A  revelation  of  JesuB 
Christ,  which  God  gave  unto  him,  to  shew  unto  his  servants 
things  which  must  shortly  come  to  pass ;  and  He  sent  and 
signified  it  by  His  angel*  unto  his  servant  John  ;t  who  hath 
declared  this  word  of  God  and  the  testimony  of  Jesus  Christy 
according  as  he  saw.**  Blessed  they  who  read,  hear  and  obey  : 
— the  time  is  at  hand !  4.  ^  John,  to  the  seven  churches  in 
Asia,"  wishes  grace  from  the  Eternal  God  and  the  seven  spirits 
before  His  throne,  and  from  Jesus  Christ,  the  £sdthfal  witness^ 
the  first-bom  from  the  dead,  and  the  ruler  of  the  kings  of  the 
earth.    Everlasting  gloiy  to  him  for  our  redemption !    Amen. 

*  Most  eMoly  understood  to  be  Jeena  Chzirt ;  bat  some  suppose  anotiMr 
intermediate  sngel,  or  messenger,  between  Jesos  Cniist  snd  John,  wiio  in 
that  ease  personates  Jesos  and  speaks  in  his  name  continnally. 

t  "His  serrant  John,^'  it  is  not  said,  <<his  apostle^"  nor  "thaidiseiple 
whom  he  loved,  *' 
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7.  ^  Lo,  he  Cometh  in  the  clouds,  and  eveiy  eye  shall  see  hinii 
even  they  that  pieiced  him,  and  all  the  kindreds  of  the  earth 
shall  wail  because  of  him.  Even  so.  Amen.  I  am  Alpha  and 
Omega  (the  beginning  and  the  ending),  saith  the  Lord  God, 
who  is  and  was  and  is  to  be, — ^the  Almighty." 

9.  John  proceeds  to  state  that  he,  their  brother  in  Christian 
hopes  and  trials,  was  in  the  island  of  Patmos  on  account  of  his 
Christian  profession ;  and  being  in  the  spirit  on  the  Lord*s-day,* 
he  heard  a  trumpet-like  voice  commissioning  him  to  write  in  a 
hook,  and  send  to  each  of  certain  seven  churches  of  the  province 
of  Asia  the  several  messages  following.  12.  Looking  round, 
he  saw,  in  the  midst  of  seven  golden  candlesticks,  a  majestic 
and  dazzling  vision  of  Christy  with  seven  stars  in  his  right 
hand.  He  M\e  down  as  if  dead  before  this  celestial  personage, 
who  raises  him  and  bids  him  not  fear,  saying, ''  I  am  the  first 
and  the  last  and  the  living,  living  for  ever  though  I  was  dead, 
and  possessing  the  keys  of  death  and  Hades."  The  seven 
candlesticks  allegoricaUy  mean  the  cburches  to  which  he  is  to 
write,  and  the  seven  stars  the  angebf  of  those  churches. 

Ch.  IL  1.  To  the  angel  of  the  church  at  Ephemu  he  is  to 
write  in  praise  of  his  fiEdthfdl  zeal  in  opposing  false  apostles, 
and  his  patient  endurance ;  reminding  him,  however,  that  he 
has  relaxed  from  his  earlier  generosity  and  kindness,!  and 
uiging  him  to  resume  it,  lest  his  candlestick  be  removed.  He 
is  to  be  especially  commended  for  his  antipathy  to  the  Mcolai- 

•  "The  Lord^B-day**  iafoand  nowbere  else  in  the  New  Testament  for 
"the  first  day  of  the  week,"  bat  is  oommon  in  the  Bpistlee  of  Ignatius.  • 
This  seems  to  date  the  Apocalypse  later  than  the  Aets  of  the  Apostles,  at 
any  rate,  or  to  refer  it  to  a  hitherto  unknown  pen.  We  haye  the  same 
word,  Kvpuuthct  onoe  in  Paurs  fint  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  ^xi.  20)  for 
the  Lord's  Sapper,  Kvpuuebv  dtXirvov. 

f  Plainly  the  saperintendents,  presbyters  or  bishops,  of  thf  ohurohes 
are  thus  called.  Does  this  help  to  explain  an  obscure  passage  in  PauPs 
first  letter  to  the  Corinthians  (xi  10),  where  it  is  said,  *' A  woman  ought 
to  hare  a  veil  (the  qrmbol  of  subjection)  on  her  head,  because  of  the 
angels"  t 

t  So  Grotiofl,  and  after  him  BosenmtUler,  explain  his  "first  lore," 
r^v  ^y^irqv  vm  Hlv  w^Ai^v.  Utaxy  suppose  Timothy  to  be  the  sngel  at 
Bphesus. 

VOL.  II.  Z 
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tans.*  HeihatwnqnerethabaUeatof  thetTeeoflifeinGkKfs 
paiadise. 

8.  The  message  to  the  angel  of  the  ohmch  at  Smyrna  praises 
iheir  endarazice  of  poverty  and  reproach  at  the  hands  of  the 
Jews  (that  synagogne  of  Satan  !).  Some  of  them  will  suffer 
imprisonment  Let  them  be  faithful  even  unto  death.  The 
conqueror  shall  not  suffer  harm  from  the  second  death. 

12.  The  angel  of  PergaaMU  has  been  fidthful  to  the  name  of 
Christy  though  the  throne  of  Satan  is  near  his  dwelling.  But 
there  are  among  that  church  some  followers  of  BalaanL  As 
that  fcdse  prophet  led  the  Israelites  to  idolatry  and  fomicaliony 
so,  among  the  Pergamene  Christians^  there  were  some  who 
adopted  the  hateful  Kicolaitan  f  practices.  The  conqueror  shall 
eat  of  the  stored-up  manna,  and  receive  a  white  stone  inscribed 
with  a  new  name. 

18.  The  church  at  ThycvUra  is  commended,  and  its  later 
works  are  pronounced  better  than  its  first  But  there  is  a  fidse 
prophetess,  a  Jezebel,  seducing  the  servants  of  Christ  into  the 
same  practices  as  the  Balaamite  prophets  at  Pergamus  and 
Ephesus.  She  and  her  votaries  shall  be  smitten  with  illness. 
Let  those  who  have  hitherto  escaped  this  corruption  persevere ; 
and  the  conqueror  shall  rule  over  the  nations  and  have  the 
brightness  of  the  morning  star. 

Ch.  iiL  1.  To  the  angel  of  the  church  of  Sardu  the  message 
is  one  of  deep  reproof  If  they  do  not  forthwith  repent,  the 
judge  will  come  upon  them  unawares.  Yet  there  are  a  few 
names,  even  in  Sardis,  of  those  who  have  not  defiled  their 
garments,  and  who  shall  walk  with  Christ  in  white. 

7.  To  the  angel  of  Philadelphia  it  is  written,  that  the  oppos- 
ing synagogue  of  Satan  (who  wrongly  call  themselves  Jews !) 
shall  come  and  fall  at  his  feet,  and  this  church  shall  be  kept 

•  See  afterwaxds  at  ven.  14,  15. 

f  It  waa  obseryed  by  Wetetein,  that  BcUcutm  in  Hebrew  means  etj- 
mologically  the  same  as  Nicolaus  in  Greek,  namely,  wbduer  of  the  people, 
Kioolaitans  may  therefore  mean  Balaamites,  such  as  are  spoken  of  in 
2  Pet.  ii.  15,  and  Jade  11.  Whether  a  Qnostic  9ect  was  known  by  that  name 
thna  early,  let  the  learned  decide.  It  is  quite  a  gratnitons  supposition  to 
brand  Niooka  the  deaoon  (Acts  vL  5)  with  the  di^gnce  of  hsring  originated 
an  immoral  seet. 
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safe  in  the  coming  trial ;  after  which  the  conqueror  shall  be- 
come a  pillar  in  the  temple  of  God,  inscribed  with  the  names 
of  God  and  of  the  2^ew  Jerusalem^  and  with  the  new  name  of 
Jesus. 

H.  The  angel  of  the  Laodicean  church  is  reproached  for  in« 
difference,  worldliness  and  carelessness ;  he  is  neither  hot  nor 
cold,  but  lukewarm ;  says  he  is  rich,  and  does  not  know  that 
he  is  wretched  and  miserable  and  poor  and  blind  and  naked. 
The  Lord  rebukes  and  chastens  those  whom  he  loves.  Let 
these  repent  He  knocks  at  the  door,  and  will  come  in  to 
those  who  open  for  him.  The  conqueror  shall  sit  with  him 
on  his  throne. 


Ch.  iy.  1.  A  second  vision  shews  the  elder  ^'  a  door  opened 
in  heaven."  The  same  voice  that  he  had  heard  before  says  : 
*'  Come  up  hither,  and  I  will  shew  thee  what  must  come  to 
pass  after  these  things."  Lnmediately  he  is  '*  in  the  spirit^" 
and  sees  the  divine  throne,  much  in  the  manner  of  Isaiah, 
Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel's  visions.  It  is  encompassed  with  twenty- 
four  other  thrones,  on  which  the  twenty-four  elders*  sit» 
clothed  in  white,  with  golden  crowns  on  their  heads.  Seven 
lamps  represent  the  seven  administrative  spirits  of  Grod.  Four 
living  creatures  ^'fiill  of  eyes,"  and  each  havii^g  six  wings, 
with  the  faces  respectively  of  a  lioi^  a  calf,  a  man  and  an 
eagle,t  adore  before  the  throne  continually. 

Ch.  V.  1.  A  book  sealed  with  seven  seals  is  produced,  and 
proclamation  is  made,  demanding  who  is  worthy  to  open  the 
book.  6.  None  could  do  it,  except  a  little  lamb  that  stood 
before  the  throne  as  if  it  had  been  slaughtered.  It  had  seven 
horns  and  seven  eyes,  representing  "  the  seven  spirits  of  Grod 
sent  forth  into  all  the  earth."  It  took  the  book  ^m  the  right 
hand  of  Him  upon  the  throne  \  and  then  the  four  creatures  and 
the  twenty-four  elders  sang  blessings  upon  the  name  of  the 
Lamb ;  myriads  of  angels  responded ;  and  all  creation  joined 
in  praise  of  Him  upon  the  throne  and  of  the  Lamb. 

*  Representing,  apparently,  the  twenty-four  courses  of  the  Jewish  priests 
(see  1  Cbron.  xxiv.  1 — 18),  and  perhaps  also,  as  some  think,  the  same 
nnmber  of  elden  in  the  Christian  church  at  Jerusalem. 

t  Afterwards  taken  as  i^ymbols  of  the  four  eTangelists.    See  p.  248. 
z  2 
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CIl  yL  1.   The  opening  of  the  seven  sealB  then  takes  pkca 

On  the  fartt  being  broken,  there  comes  forth  a  rider  on  a 
white  hor^  conquering  and  to  conquer  (doubtless  the  em- 
blem of  Christianity,  if  not  of  Christ  personally). 

3.  On  the  wcfmd,  seal  being  broken,  a  rider  on  a  bay  hone 
oomes  forthy  commissioned  to  take  peace  fix>m  the  earth : — the 
messenger  of  War. 

5.  The  third  seal  being  broken,  a  rider  appears  on  a  black 
horse,  representing  Famine. 

7.  The  f&wrth  being  opened,  a  pale  horse,  with  a  rider  named 
Death,appear8 ;  and  the  grave  goes  with  Imn.  He  is  empow- 
ered to  kill  one-fourth  of  the  earth's  population. 

9.  On  the  opening  of  ih&fifih  seal,  the  souls  of  Christian 
martyrs  are  seen  under  the  altar,  crying  for  yengeanca  White 
robes  are  given  to  them,  and  they  are  told  to  rest  awhile^  till 
their  number  should  be  filled  up  by  those  who  were  still  to  be 
tiain. 

12.  The  Lamb  opens  the  nx(h  seal,  and  there  is  a  mighty 
shaking  of  sun,  moon  and  stars ;  the  heaven  shrivels  up  as  a 
zoU  of  parchment ;  hills  and  islands  are  moved ;  men  of  all 
grades  hide  themselves  in  dens  and  mountains,  and  say  to  the 
hills  and  rocks,  Fall  on  us ! 

Ch.  viL  1.^  The  opening  of  the  9evefnih  seal  is  delayed.  Four 
angels  stand  at  the  four  comers  of  the  earth  restraining  the 
four  winds.  Another  angel  hastens  &om  the  east  with  a  war- 
rant from  the  living  God,  ciying  out  to  the  four  not  to  hurt 
earth  or  sea  till  the  servants  of  God  shall  have  been  sealed  on 
their  foreheads.  4.  A  hundred  and  forty-four  thousand  are  so 
sealed,  namely,  twelve  thousand  of  each  tribe.*  9.  A  vast 
multitude  from  all  nations,  clothed  in  white,  with  palm  branches 
in  their  hands,  praise  God  and  the  Lamb.  They  are  coming 
out  of  that  great  affliction,  and  are  to  be  in  the  temple  of  God 
for  ever. 

Ch.  villi.  The  «n«7UA  seal  is  opened,  amid  silence  in  heaven 


*  In  the  twelve  tribes  here  enumented,  Dan  is  omitted^  Joeeph  (Bphndm) 
and  Muuuueh  being  both  of  them  counted,  and  also  lien,  who  waa  omitted 
in  the  allotment  of  landed  territory  by  Joshua.  The  number  twelve  Memi 
inriolaUe,  though  the  claims  of  I>an  are  not. 
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for  half-an-hoTir.  The  seven  angels  haye  their  trumpets  given 
them.  Another  angel  comes  and  stands  by  the  altar  with  a 
golden  censer,  in  which  he  offers  much  incense,  that  incense 
being  **  the  prayeis  of  the  saints.**  Then  he  fills  the  censer 
with  fire  &om  the  altar,  and  throws  it  upon  the  earth ;  and 
amid  thunder,  lightning  and  earthquake,  the  seven  angels  pre-, 
pare  to  sound  their  trumpets. 

7.  The  Jlrst  angd  rounds  his  trumpet  j  hail  and  fire  destroy 
a  third  of  the  trees  and  all  the  grass. 

8.  The  second  angd  wufods  ;  and  a  third  of  the  living  crea* 
tures  of  the  sea  die,  and  a  third  of  the  vessels  upon  it  are 
destroyed. 

10.  The  ilArd  angd  sounds  his  trumpet ;  and  a  third  part  of 
the  water  becomes  wormwood,  and  many  die  from  the  bitter- 
ness of  the  waters. 

12.  The  fourth  angd  sounds;  and  the  third  of  the  sun, 
moon  and  stars  is  smitten ;  whereupon  a  compassionate  angel 
is  heard  lamenting  for  what  still  impends. 

Ch.  iz.  1.  The  Jifih  angd  sounds;  and  a  star  falls  fcom 
heaven  to  earth.  The  angel  unlocks  the  bottomless  pit ;  and 
amid  the  smoke,  locusts  come  out  to  torment  those  who  had 
not  the  seal  of  God  on  their  foreheads.  For  five  months  these 
awful  locusts  harass  their  victims.  They  have  a  king  over 
them,  the  angel  of  the  bottomless  pit,  whose  Hebrew  name  is 
Abaddon,  and  Greek  ApoUyon  (Destroyer).  This  first  woe  is 
to  be  followed  by  two  more. 

13.  The  sixth  angd  sounds  his  trumpet ;  whereupon  a  voice 
from  the  horns  of  the  golden  altar  commands  him  to  ^*  loose 
the  four  angels  which  are  bound  at  the  great  river  Euphrates."* 
They  come  forth  commissioned  for  an  hour,  a  day,  a  month 
and  a  year,  toslay  a  third  partof  mankind.    Their  army  is  two 

*  The  four  that  were  temporarily  reBtrained,  ch.  tu.  2.  These  plainly 
denote  the  Boman  power,  gathering  ita  legions  for  the  sobjngation  of  Jem- 
aalem  and  Jndea.  Some  interpreterB  find  fonr  epecifie  Roman  oommanden 
in  these  four  angels.  Bat  this  is  not  neoesMry.  They  are  the  angels  of 
the  four  winds,  which,  as  soon  as  they  are  loosed,  will  blow  from  all  quarters 
upon  the  demoted  land.  For  the  beginning  of  the  Boman  preparations,  see 
Tacitns,  Hist.  t.  1 ;  and  Josephos,  Wars,  iii.  4,  §  2 ;  also  Milmaa*s  Hist, 
of  the  Jews,  Y6L  II.  Book  ziy.,  &o. 
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hundred  millions.  They  do  their  oommission ;  but  the  reet  ol 
mankind  do  not  repent  of  their  idolatry  and  wickedness.  Ch. 
X.  1.  Another  mighty  angel  then  descends,  with  a  little  book 
open  in  his  hand ;  and  setting  his  right  foot  npon  the  sea  and 
his  left  npon  the  land,  swears  that  there  shall  be  no  longer 
delay,  but  that  so  soon  as  the  seventh  angel  shall  sound  his 
trumpet^  ^*  the  mystery  of  Grod  shall  be  finished,  accordiiig  to 
His  glad-tidings  to  His  prophets."  8.  John  receives  froni  the 
angel  the  little  open  book,  which  he  is  directed  to  eat  He 
does  so,  and  finds  it  sweet  to  the  taste,  but  bitter  afterwazdsL 
1 1.  The  angel  tells  him  he  must  prophesy  further  respecting 
many  peoples  and  nations  and  tongues  and  king&  Ch.  xi  1. 
He  gives  him  a  measuring-rod,  and  bids  him  measure  the 
temple,  exclusive  of  the  outer  courts  which  is  given  to  the 
Gentiles,  who  will  tread  the  holy  city  under  foot  forty-two 
montha*  Two  witnesses  meanwhile  shall  prophesy  1 260  days 
in  sackcloth :  they  are  ^'the  two  olive-trees  and  the  two  can- 
dlesticks standing  before  the  God  of  the  earth"t  But  when 
ihey  have  finished  their  testimony,  the  beast  fix>m  the  bottom- 
less pit  will  km  them,  and  their  bodies  will  be  exposed  in  the 
dty  of  Jerusalem,  ^^  spiritually  called  Sodom  and  ^^[ypt,  where 
also  our  Lord  was  crucified."  The  GTentiles  will  exult  over 
their  death ;  but  after  three  days  and  a  half  they  vrill  rise  to 
life  again,  and  ascend  to  heaven  in  a  doud ;  a  great  earthquake 
will  destroy  one-tenth  of  the  city  and  7000-  men ;  and  the  sur- 
vivors alarmed  will  give  glory  to  God.  This  is  the  second  woe; 
the  third  is  dose  at  hand. 

15.  The  seventh  amgd  rounds;  and  great  voices  in  heaven 
proclaim  that  ^the  kingdoms  of  the  world  are  become  the 

*  So  oh.  zUi.  5 ;  also  in  zii.  6,  when  1260  days  ate  equal  to  8^  yean 
of  860  dajB.  It  seema  the  xeprodnetion  of  Daniera  "time  and  timea  and 
half  time.'*  See  YoL  I.  pp.  518  and  528.  Daniel^a  very  phraae  ia  naed  in 
ziL  14,  "a  time  and  times  and  half  a  time.** 

f  This  imagery  is  plainly  derived  from  Zech.  iv.  8,  11,  14,  where  the 
two  oliye-treea  are  the  king  and  priest  of  the  restored  Jewish  people.  Hero 
they  still  i^ymholiae  the  Jewish  dispensation,  though  less  distinctly.  Soma^ 
however,  take  them  to  he  the  two  Jewish  high-priests,  Ananns  and  Joahna 
(Josephos,  Wars,  It.  5,  §  2) ;  some,  lees  wisely,  have  taken  them  to  be 
the  two  apostles  and  martyrs,  James. 
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Idngdomfl  of  oui  Lord  and  of  His  Christy  and  He  sliall  reign 
for  eyer  and  ever/'  The  twenty-foar  elders  fiEdl  on  their  faces 
and  thank  God  that  He  has  tdcen  to  Him  His  great  power, 
and  that  the  time  is  come  for  judging  the  dead  and  recom- 
pensing His  saints.  The  temple  of  God  in  heaven  is  laid  open 
to  view. 


Ch.  ziL  1.  Another  scene  now  opens.  A  woman,  clothed 
with  the  son,  having  the  moon  at  her  feet  and  twelve  stars  on 
her  heady  seems  to  represent  Beligion,  or  the  Gospel,  or  the 
Church.  A  huge  dragon  is  her  antagonist  She  brings  forth 
a  son,  destined  to  "  tend  the  Gentiles  with  an  iron  crook.** 
The  child  is  carried  away  to  the  throne  of  God ;  the  woman 
retreats  to  the  wilderness  for  1260  days.  7.  There  is  war  in 
heaven  between  Michael  and  his  angels  and  this  dragon,  who 
is  the  Devil  and  Satan.  The  latter  and  his  angels  are  thrown 
down  to  the  earth.  Heaven  rejoices ;  but  woe  for  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  earth  and  sea,  against  whom  the  Devil  now  rages, 
conscious  that  his  time  is  coming  to  an  end.  He  pursues  the 
woman,  to  whom  wings  are  given  to  escape  from  him.  He 
pours  a  torrent  of  water  from  his  mouth  to  carry  her  away ; 
but  the  earth  drinks  it  up  in  her  rescue.  The  dragon  then 
^  makes  war  upon  the  rest  of  her  offspring  who  keep  God*8 
commands  and  have  the  testimony  of  Jesus  Christ*' 

Ch.  xiiL  1.  The  narrator  is  next  standing  on  the  sea-shore 
(in  Patmos,  we  suppose),  when  he  sees  a  wild  beast  coming  up 
out  of  the  sea,  with  seven  heads  and  ten  horns,  a  diadem  on 
each  horn,  and  a  name  of  blasphemy  upon  each  head.  This 
wild  beast  is  mixed  up  of  leopard,  bear  and  lion ;  and  the  dragon 
gives  him  his  own  power  and  throne  and  authority.*  3.  One 
of  his  heads  seems  to  receive  a  deadly  wound,f  but  it  is  healed ; 

*  The  penecQting  heathenUm  of  Rome  is  eyidentlj  repreeented.  The 
time  denoted  iaTariouely  gnened,  from  the  persecuting  part  of  Nero's  reign 
to  the  time  of  YespaeiAn.  The  Neronian  persecution  began  A.D.  64 ;  the 
monster  died  in  June,  68 ;  Qalba,  OUio  and  Yitelliue  followed  in  quick 
Bucoessiofi,  and  Yespaeiaa  became  emperor  in  69. 

f  Some  make  this  to  be  the  death  of  Nero;  others,  the  dettmction  id 
the  Capitol  bj  fire  in  the  time  of  YiteUios ;  which  latter  events  Tacitus  tells 
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and  the  beast,  aided  by  the  dragon,  leceiyes  new  homage  eTeiy 
whexe.  He  is  enabled  to  make  war  on  the  saints  and  overooma 
them,  and  has  power,  for  forty-two  months,  over  all  but  thoae 
whose  names  are  in  the  Lamb's  book  of  Ufa  10.  Bat  letriba- 
tion  shall  come.  Let  the  saints  have  patience  1  1 1.  Another 
beast  comes  up  oat  of  the  earth,  with  two  horns  like  a  lamb^ 
but  with  speech  like  a  dragon.  He  wields  the  authority  of 
the  jGbrst  beast,*  performs  wonders,  and  seduces  men  to  the 
worship  of  the  principal  beast,  putting  a  name  or  number  on 
their  right  hands  or  foreheads,  without  which  no  one  may  buy 
and  selL     This  mysterious  number  seems  to  be  666. f 

CIl  xiv.  1.  The  next  vision,  amid  the  sound  of  heavenly 
music,  shews  the  Lamb  standing  on  Mount  Zion,  with  the 
144,000  redeemed  Israelites  before  mentioned  (in  viL  4^  They 
are  <Hhe  first  fruits  to  Ood  and  the  Lamb,"  pure  from  all  taint 
of  idolatrous  pollution.  6.  Another  angel  flies  forth  with  the 
Gospel,  to  offer  it  with  all  urgency  to  every  nation,  declaring 
that  the  hour  of  divine  judgment  is  come.  8.  Another  angel 
follows,  crying,  ''  Babylon  is  fallen,  is  fallen'*  (evidently  mean- 
ing, Boman  paganism).  9.  A  third  angel  follows,  proclaiming 
everlasting  divine  wrath  against  all  who  worship  the  beast  and 
receive  his  mark.  Let  the  saints  be  patient !  13.  A  voice 
from  heaven  proclaims.  Blessed  are  the  dead  which  die  in  the 

OS,  caused  tbe  belief  to  gain  gronnd  in  foreign  nations  tliat  the  end  of  the 
empire  was  at  hand:  '* Nihil  asque  qoam  inoendinm  Capitolii,  ni  finem 
imperio  adesse  crederent,  impoleral"  (Hist.  ir.  54.) 

*  Vespasian's  son  and  lieutenant  Titos,  some  say.  Others  think  Simon 
Hagns,  or  ApoUonias  of  l^fana,  or  the  professors  of  magical  arts  in  general, 
ealled  the  false  loophet  in  zri.  IS. 

f  A  rarioas  reading,  known  to  Irentsns  bnt  disapproTsd  by  him,  grves 
616.  Taken  as  666,  this  enigma  (for  as  sacfa  it  is  plainly  designed)  has 
exercised  the  ingenuity  of  interpreters  in  all  ages.  It  is  generally  agreed 
that  the  name  thus  veiled  in  the  number  must  be  one  which,  if  its  letters 
be  taken  at  their  values  as  Gheek  numerals,  will  sum  up  to  666.  The  most 
andeut  interpretations  made  the  word  to  be  L<itinu»,  or  else  TUoh^  Qro- 
tins  wiU  have  it  Ulpim,  the  name  of  Trajan.  Very  strong  Protestants  have 
found  the  key  in  BenedUtut  (the  ninth  Pope  of  that  name).  Le  Glero  too 
ingeniously  suggested  Aioc  ilfu  ^  "HfMiCt  /  am  Jove's  or  Jwiw\  which  seems 
Hke  a  combination  of  two  alternative  marks  of  ownership,  xnafeeed  el  one. 
As  onriositiei^  I  set  all  these  arithmetical  solattons  down,  directing  the 
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Lord  henceforth  t  14.  Then  a  Son  of  Man  appears  upon  a 
white  cloud,  with  a  sickle  in  his  hand ;  and  another  angel, 
from  the  temple,  bids  him  reap  the  ripe  harvest  of  the  earth. 
A  third  angel  from  the  temple,  armed  with  a  sickle,  is  ordered 
by  a  fourth  from  the  altar  (who  has  power  over  fire)  to  gather 
the  earth's  vintage  and  cast  it  into  the  great  wine-press  of  the 
wrath  of  God.     All  this  is  done  accordingly. 

Ch  XV.  1.  Another  vision  shews  seven  angels  having  the 
last  seven  plagues  to  complete  the  wrath  of  God.  Those  who 
have  successfiilly  resisted  the  beast  and  his  image  and  his  mark, 
are  singing  the  songs  of  Moses  and  of  the  Lamb  to  the  One 
Almighty.  The  seven  angels  are  seen  coming  out  of  the  temple. 
One  of  the  four  living  creatures  gives  them  each  a  golden  phial 
full  of  the  wrath  of  the  ever-living  God.  Ch.  xvi  1.  A  voice 
from  the  temple  bids  them  go  and  pour  their  phials  out  upon 
the  earth  The  fiant  phial  produces  ulcers  upon  those  who 
worship  the  image  of  the  beast    The  BecoTid  is  poured  upon  the 


attention  of  the  scholar  to  an  inner  sonice  of  doubt  ariaing  from  the  two 
Greek  forms  of  the  letter  S  having  different  arithmetical  valaes. 
The  number  of  the  beast  ia  x5c  (x=600,  |=60,  c=6). 


Latinus 
Xartivot 
X    =   80 

Titan 
niray 

r  =  800 

Ulpiiifl 
ovXirtoc 
0    =    70 

Benedictns 

ptVtSlKTOC 

P    ^     2 

^    =     4 

a           1 

f            5 

V        400 

f            5 

i           10 

r        800 

I          10 

X          80 

y         50 

0          70 

f            6 

r        800 

ir         80 

f            5 

<T        200 

i           10 

a           1 

t           10 

8           4 

c            5 

V         50 

y          50 

0         70 

t          10 

i          10 

0          70 

ff           6 

K          20 

^          40 

9        200 
666 

666 

666 

r        800 
0          70 
<T        200 

666 

i           10 

n         3 
n        a 

p        100 

a           1 
(T       200 

or  of  Titus  in  this  mystical  namber,  if  the  aboTO  in-  qqq 

stances  did  not  discourage  further  ingenuity.  If  we  must 
ohoose  an  interpretation,  howeyer,  we  can  hardly  be  wrong,  as  to  the 
implied  facts  at  any  rate,  in  acquiescing  in  the  old  solution,  LaHnui.  If 
we  might  adopt  the  reading  of  some  MSS.,  xic»  we  oould  perhaps  get  TUua 
from  it»  thus:  nrs  ^  800  +  10+800  +  6=616. 

Z3 
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sea  aad  turns  it  into  blood,  destroying  all  life.  The  Uwrd  is 
poured  upon  the  rivers  and  springs,  and  thej  become  blood 
Then  (5)  the  angel  of  the  waters  acknowledges  the  justice  of 
this  retribution  upon  those  who  had  shed  the  blood  of  the 
saints ;  and  an  angel  from  the  altar  responds.  Th»  fourth  pkUd 
is  then  poured  upon  the  sun,  causing  it  to  scorch  men ;  and 
they  blaspheme  instead  of  repenting.  The  fifth  phial  is  poured 
upon  the  beast's  throne  and  darkens  his  kingdom ;  and  blas- 
pheming increases.  The  sixth  is  poured  upon  the  river  £u* 
phrates,  drying  it  up  so  that  the  kings  from  the  east  can  pass 
over.  13.  Three  unclean  spirits,  like  frogs,  come  out  of  the 
mouths  of  the  dragon,  the  beast  and  the  £edse  prophet,*  and  go 
to  all  the  kings  of  the  whole  world  to  summon  them  for  one 
final  and  desperate  battle  at  Armageddon  (mount  of  assem^ 
bling).  17.  Then  the  seventh  angd  pcmrs  his  phial  into  the 
air,  and  Heaven  shouts.  It  is  done !  Amid  awful  thunderi 
lightning,  earthquake  and  hail,  the  great  city  breaks,  into  three 
parts,  and  the  other  Gentile  cities  fedl,  and  the  great  Babylon 
is  remembered  in  wrath.     But  men  blaspheme  stilL 

Ch.  xviL  1.  One  of  the  seven  angels  calls  the  seer  in  spirit 
into  the  wilderness,  and  shews  him  this  judgment  under  ano- 
ther emblem, — that  of  a  woman  sitting  upon  a  scarlet  beast 
with  seven  heads  and  ten  horns,  whose  idolatrous  abominations 
and  persecution  of  the  saints  are  described.  Upon  her  head 
is  the  mysterious  (or  enigmatical)  inscription,  '<  Babylon  the 
Great,"  &c  8.  The  beast  upon  which  she  sits  *^  was,  but  is 
not,  and  will  appear  again  j"  it  is  '^  about  to  ascend  out  of  the 
bottomless  deep  and  go  to  perdition."  9.  The  enigma  is  then 
expounded  as  follows :  "The  seven  heads  are  seven  mountains, 
on  which  the  woman  sits"  (the  seven  hills  of  Borne).  "  They 
are  also  seven  kings,  of  whom  five  have  fallen,  and  one  is,  and 
the  other  is  not  yet  come ;  and  when  he  cometh  he  must  con- 
tinue but  a  short  space.  And  the  beast  that  was  and  is 
not  is  himself  both  an  eighth  and  one  of  the  seven,  and  is 
going  to  destruction."  t     12.  The  ten  horns  are  ten  future 

*  The  ''other  beast'*  of  ziii.  11,  bunb  in  appeannoe  and  dngon  ia 
speech. 

f  Theee  axe  plainly  Roman  emperon ;  and  one  might  think  it  an  ttaj 
matter  to  coant  them  up  to  eight,  and  ao  decide  the  reiy  time  when  these 
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kings,*  of  transient  power,  to  be  derived  from  the  beast,  and 
used  in  bis  service  in  warring  against  the  Lamb.  The  Lamb 
will  overcome  them,  and  they  will  then  torn  their  power 
against  the  woman,  Babylon. 

Ch.  xviiL  1.  A  powerful  and  glorious  angel  now  proclaimsi 
^Babylon  the  Great  is  Dallen,  is  fiJlenl"  4.  Another  voice 
calls  npon  the  people  of  God  to  come  out  of  her,  lest  they 
partake  her  sins  and  punishment  Li  language  recalling  to 
mind  that  of  the  old  Jewish  prophets  against  the  literal  Baby- 
lon and  lyre  and  other  doomed  heathen  dties,  this  voice 
denounces  her  and  makes  the  heathen  earth  mourn  for  her, 
while  heaven  and  apostles  and  prophets  rejoice  over  her ;  and 
a  mighty  angel  dashes  a  miUstone  into  the  sea,  as  an  emblem 
of  the  utter  destruction  and  oblivion  that  shall  beM  her.  So 
shall  the  blood  of  the  saints  be  avenged  I  Gh.  zix.  1.  All 
heaven  praises  God  for  this  execution  of  vengeancOi    4  The 

ourioiiB  TinoBB  were  written.  But  the  modes  of  reckoning  vaiy;  some 
proposing  to  indade  Juliua  Gssar,  while  othen  begin  with  AngnstuB ;  and 
some  counting,  while  others  omit>  the  short  reigns  of  Qalba,  Otho  and 
Yitellias,  which  were  scarcely  heard  of  and  probably  neyer  recognized  in  the 
remoter  prorinoes.  Let  as  put  them  down,  however,  and  see  what  can  be 
done.  The  emperors  are,  Augmtut,  B.C.  81 ;  Tiheriut,  A.D.  14 ;  CaUffuia^ 
87  ;  Claudiua,  41 ;  Nero,  54 ;  [Qalba,  Jane,  68 ;  Otho,  January,  69 ;  Vitel- 
lius,  April,  69;]  Vetpasian,  July,  69  ;  TUiu,  79  ;  Domitian,  81.  By  this 
list,  the  ''five  that  have  fallen"  would  end  with  Nero  ;  the  sixth,  "which 
is"  (omitting  the  three  in  parenthesis),  would  be  Vespasian ;  the  seventh, 
**who  is  not  yet  come,"  would  be  his  son  and  lieatenant  Titus;  and  the 
eighth,  so  oddly,  yet  appropriately,  described  as  one  **ihat  was,  but  is  not| 
and  is  going  to  destruction,**  would  be  his  other  son,  Domitian,  who,  on 
Vespasian  being  proclaimed  emperor  by  his  troops  in  the  East,  was  pro- 
cUimed  Caesar  at  Rome,  and  held  the  government  of  the  dty  till  his  father*s 
arrival,  but  was  never  afterwards,  during  Vespa8ian*s  lifetime,  permitted 
to  disgrace  any  public  office  whatever.  This  interpretation,  which  seems 
the  most  obvious,  would  date  the  book  before  us  in  the  reign  of  Vespasian, 
when  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  is  impending,  if  it  has  not  actually  begun. 
(See  Grotius  on  the  passage.) 

*  Ten  is  probably  to  be  taken  as  an  indefinite  or  rotMuf  number.  And, 
on  the  view  here  taken  of  this  curious  book,  we  do  not  seek  for  a  definite 
fulfilment  of  its  predictions,  but  only  endeavour  to  identify  its  historical 
facts.and  allusions.  Commentators  have  found  great  difficulty  in  making 
out  that  the  Aoman  empire  waa  broken  up  into  ten  kingdoms,  neither  more 
nor  fewer. 
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four-and-twent J  elders  and  the  four  livrng  creatures  worship 
and  praise  God  for  it  5.  Heavenly  voices  proclaim  the  ap- 
proaching marriage  of  the  Lamb.  His  bride  is  ready,  clothed 
in  the  righteous  deeds  of  the  saints.  10.  The  seer  &lls  down 
and  would  have  done  homage  to  the  angel  that  shewed  him 
these  things ;  but  the  angel  forbade,  saying,  *^  I  am  thy  fellow- 
servant  and  of  thy  brethren  :  worship  God.*' 

11.  Heaven  opens  again,  and  the  rider  upon  a  white  horse 
appears,  as  in  oh.  vL  His  name  is  "Faithful  and  True,**  ''The 
Word  of  God,"  «  King  of  Kings  and  Lord  of  Lords."  17.  An 
angel,  standing  in  the  sun,  invites  the  birds  of  prey  to  banquet 
on  the  enemies  of  God.  19.  The  beast  and  the  kings  of  the 
earth  gather  their  armies  together  against  the  rider  upon  the 
white  horse ;  the  beast  and  the  fiJse  prophet  are  seized  and 
cast  into  the  lake  of  burning  brimstone ;  and  the  rider  slays 
the  rest  with  his  sword  which  issues  &om  his  mouth,  and  the 
birds  banquet  on  their  carcases.  Ch.  xx.  1.  An  angel  descends 
from  heaven  with  the  key  of  the  bottomless  pit  and  a  chain, 
and  binds  the  dragon,  that  old  serpent,  the  Devil  and  Satan, 
and  casts  him  into  the  pit  for  a  thousand  yeara 

4.  Thrones  are  set  out,  and  those  who  sit  upon  them  are 
deputed  to  pass  judgment  The  souls  of  martyrs  and  of  all 
who  had  refused  to  worship  the  beast  and  his  image  come  to 
life,  to  reign  with  Christ  the  thousand  years.  This  is  the  first 
resurrection.  Happy  he  who  shares  in  it !  The  second  death 
will  have  no  power  over  such.  The  rest  of  the  dead  are  not 
to  come  to  life  till  after  the  thousand  years.  8.  At  that  period 
Satan  will  be  set  loose  again,  and  will  seduce  the  nations,  Gog 
and  Magog*  among  the  rest,  to  attack  the  camp  of  the  saints 
and  the  beloved  city;  but  they  are  destroyed  by  fire  from, 
heaven,  and  the  Devil,  their  seducer,  is  finally  cast  into  the 
fiery  lake,  to  join  the  beast  and  the  fidse  prophet  in  torment 
for  ever  and  ever.  1 1.  Then  all  the  dead  are  judged  according 
to  their  works.  Death  and  the  grave  are  thrown  into  the  lake 
of  fire,  with  all  who  are  not  written  in  the  book  of  life.  This 
is  the  second  death. 


*  See  Biekiel  zxzTiii  zxziz. ;  and  YoL  I.  p.  488. 
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Ch.  zxi  1.  A  more  minute  vision  of  the  Millennium  is  now 
presented.  Earth  and  heaven  pass  away,  and  a  new  earth  and 
heaven  arise.  The  ^ew  Jerusalem  descends  from  heaven,  and 
God  will  dwell  with  mankind  in  it  He  who  sits  on  the  throne 
proclaims  the  hlessedness  of  every  one  that  conquereth,  and 
devotes  all  the  wicked  to  the  '<  second  death."  9.  One  of  the 
seven  angels  of  punishment  carries  the  seer  away  in  the  spirit 
to  a  high  mountain,  where  he  sees  the  2^ew  Jerusalem,  ^'  the 
Lamb's  wife,"  as  it  descends  from  heaven.  A  gorgeous  de- 
scription of  it  follows.  Its  extent^  on  measurement  by  the 
angel,  proves  to  be  12,000  furlongs  (about  1380  miles)  square. 
12.  It  has  twelve  ^tes,  denoting  the  tribes  of  Israel ;  and  its 
walls  have  twelve  foundations  (all  of  precious  stones),  denoting 
the  twelve  apostles  of  Christ.  22.  There  ia  no  temple  in  this 
holy  city,  "  for  the  Lord  God  Almighty  and  the  Lamb  are  the 
temple  of  it ;"  nor  are  sun  and  moon  needed  to  light  it  24 
The  nations  shall  walk  in  its  light,  and  the  kings  of  the  earth 
shall  bring  glory  and  honour  to  it  l^othing  that  defiles  shall 
enter  it  Ch.  xxiL  1.  A  pure  river  of  living  water,  proceeding 
from  the  throne  of  God  and  the  Lamb,  flows  along  its  streets ; 
and  between  the  street  and  the  river,  at  intervals,*  the  tree  of 
life  grows,  bearing  fruit  every  month,  and  healing  the  nations 
by  its  leaves.  3.  There  the  servants  of  God,  with  His  name 
upon  their  foreheads,  shall  worship  Him  and  behold  His  face^ 
and  reign  for  ever  and  ever. 

6.  The  angel  (Jesus  apparently)  asserts  the  truth  of  these 
visions,  and  their  speedy  folfilment :  "  Behold,  I  come  quickly ; 
blessed  is  he  that  keepeth  the  sayings  of  the  prophecy  of  this 
book."  8.  John  falls  down  at  the  angel's  feet  to  do  him 
homage  (as  once  before),  and  is,  as  before,  directed  to  worship 
God. 

10.  He  Ihust  not  seal  up  this  prophecy,  for  the  time  is  at 
hand.  He  that  is  ui^ust  will  now  remain  so,  and  he  that  is 
righteous  will  be  righteous  stilL  "  Behold,  I  come  quickly'* 
(the  angel  pursues), "  and  my  reward  is  with  me,  to  give  every 
man  according  as  his  work  shall  be.  I  am  Alpha  and  Omega, 
the  beginning  and  the  end,  the  first  and  the  last" 

*  ivTtv9€v  cdt  IvnvOtVf  ftppuently  for  ivOa  icdi  Ma. 
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*' Blessed  they  who  do  his  commandments,*'  the  seer  xe- 
sponds. 

16.  The  angel  resumes  :  ^  I,  Jeans,  have  sent  mine  angel** 
(my  messenger,  John)  '^  to  testify  unto  yon  these  things  in  the 
churches.  I  am  the  root  and  ofispring  of  David  and  the  bright 
morning  star.  And  the  spirit  and  the  bride  say,  Come !  And 
let  him  that  heareth  say,  Come !  And  let  him  that  is  athirst 
come.  And  whosoever  will,  let  him  take  the  water  of  life 
freely.**  18.  Imprecations  are  uttered  by  the  seer  against  any 
who  should  add  to,  or  take  from,  the  words  of  this  prophecy ; 
and  the  book  concludes  with  the  often-repeated  intimation 
that  its  fulfilment  is  immediately  at  hand : 

^'He  which  testifieth  these  things  saith,  Surely  I  come 
quickly.     Amen.     Even  so,  come.  Lord  Jesus ! 

*'The  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  be  with  you  alL 
Amen.*' 


POSTSCEIPT  TO  FlEST  EDITION. 

To  MY  Childeen. — ^As  this  book  began  with  express- 
ing my  obligations  to  the  wise  and  good  man  whose 
instructions,  long  years  ago,  chiefly  fitted  me  to  write  it ; 
I  now  end  it  with  a  few  words  to  you,  my  dear  children, 
who,  I  hope,  are  likely  in  due  time,  to  be  among  its  most 
careful  readers.  When  I  was  little  older  than  you  now 
are,  and  was  reading  the  Bible  very  diligently  through, 
I  sadly  wanted  just  such  a  book ;  and  that  is  the  reason 
why  I  have  written  this  for  the  use  of  those  who  are  now 
young.  That  it  may  help  you,  and  many  other  young 
persons,  to  understand  the  Scriptures,  and  teach  you  to 
value  them,  is  the  heartfelt  prayer  of 

Your  affectionate  Father: 

Wakbfibld,  April  2,  IS55. 
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Geddes  on  plenary  inspiration,  i  86, 
48 — on  Hebrew  ceremonial  wor- 
ship, i  200 — on  extermination  of 
Ganaanites,  i  282~-on  Deborah's 
song,  i.  245  n. 

Qelasius  (Pope)  on  apooiyphal  booki^ 
ii.  184. 

Qenealogy  and  miraculous  birtli  of 
Jesus,  ii.  294  n,  317  n. 

Genealogies  reprobated  by  "Paul,  ii 
456  n. 

Geology,  its  relation  to  Scripture^ 
i  62. 

Qibeon,  irregular  saerifioea  there^ 
i  262. 

Gideon's  altar,  i  244. 


Gilgal,  Saul's  sacrifice  at,  i  261. 

Qnomology  of  Luke's  Goepei  ii 
819  n. 

Gog  and  Magog,  i  488,  ii.  516. 

Goepei,  meaning  of  the  word,  ii.  248. 

Gospels,  the  four,  ii.  248.  Struo* 
ture  of  first  three,  ii.  249. 

Graven  images,  i.  266. 

Greek,  language  of  the  world's  lite* 
rature  after  Alexander,  i  12,  ii 
847.  Scriptures  of  tiie  Jews  and 
Christians,  i  12.  Jewish  Scrip- 
tures, or  Apocrypha,  ii.  8. 

Gh-egoiy  of  Nasiansum  on  Canon  of 
Scripture,  ii  145. 

Griesbach's  thesis  on  Inspiration, 
i  44. 

Grotius,  ii  894. 

Haggai  the  prophet,  i  805. 

Hands,  laying  on  of,  ii  857  n. 

Harmonies  of  the  Goq)els,  ii  250, 
281. 

Hebrew  alphabet,  names  significant^ 
i  78.  Literature,  characteristi- 
cally sacred,  i  18.  Poetry,  its 
structure,  &c.,  i  809.  Gospel  of 
Matthew,  ii  292.  Monarchy  a|id 
its  division,  i.  259. 

Hebron,  sacrifices  illegally  offared 
there,  i  262. 

Heliontopolis,  Jewish  temple  at^  ii 
58. 

Hellenist  Jews,  ii  861. 

Hermas,  his  Visions,  &o.,  ii.  158. 

Herod  the  Great,  ii  61. 

Herodians,  ii  275  n. 

Herodotus  on  the  most  ancient  raoo 
and  language,  i  145. 

Hey  (Br.  John)  on  natural  philosophy 
of  Pentateuch,  i  90 — on  phrase, 
«That  it  might  be  fulfilled,"  ii 
180. 

Hesekiah,  king  of  Jndah,  i  422; 
486. 

High-places,  i  262. 

Hilkiah  discovers  the  Book  of  the 
Law,  i  270. 

Hitchcock  on  the  Fall,  i  115  n. 

Holofemes,  ii  21. 

Homer  and  Hesiod,  were  their 
poems  written  at  first?  i  84~« 
contrasted  with  Hebrew  Psalmists, 
i  889. 

Hone's  Apocryphal  New  Testament^ 
u.  185. 
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HodiM,  iMt  king  of  Isnel,  L  412, 

451. 
HTrcanniy  John,  ii.  57,  59. 
y,        II.,  ii.  60. 

Iddo   the   Seer,   lost  book   of  his 

Visioim,  i.  18,  252. 
Idea  of  Jndsism,  i.  212. 
Ideal  Jndsism.  (Seeifefnaiweikope.) 
Ignatius,  his  seven  epistles,  ii.  160. 
Immannel,  emblematio  name,  L  488. 
Infaoey  of  Jesus,  apociyphal  book, 

u.  186. 
Inspintioo,  Jewish  meanings  of,  i. 

282 — of  the  Scriptures,  chapter 

on,  L  25 — and  canonicitj,  ii  187. 
Ipsns,  battle  o^  and  oonseqnenees, 

it  5,  48. 
Irenaos  on  Canon  of  New  Testament, 

ii.  151. 
Isaac,  sacrifice  of,  i.  158.     BGrade 

play  on,  i.  170  n.     Charaoter  o^ 

i.  180. 
Israel,  ten  tribes^  what  became  o^ 

I  801. 

Jacob's  character  and  histoiy,  L  181 

— last  words,   record  authentlG, 

i.  184. 
Jahn  (Hebrew  Commonwealth)  on 

the  Spartans,  ii.  55  n. 
James,  apostles  so  named,  ii.  284, 

474. 
Jameson  (Mrs.)  on  ^jrmbols  of  the 

evangelists,  ii.  248. 
Jannnus,  ii.  60. 
Jssher,  lost  book  o^  I  16,  225  n, 

258. 
Jason  of  Cyxene,  u.  57. 
Jehoahaa  (or  Shallnm),  king  of  Jn- 

dah,  i.  459. 
Jehoischim  (Jeooniah),  king  of  Jn- 

dah,  L  459,  482. 
Jehoiakiffl  (Bliakim),  king  of  Jndah, 

i.  459. 
Jehoshaphat,  king  of  Jadah,  i.  286. 
Jekavah  (Lord)  document  of  Penta- 
teuch, i.  91. 
Jehu,  son  of  Hanani,  lost  book  o^ 

i  18. 
Jephthah*s  daughter,  i.  241. 
Jeremiah  as  politician,  i.  470. 
Jerobotun  II.,  reign  of,  1.  412. 
Jeromes  catal<^e  of  New  Testament, 

ii  145. 
Jerusalem,   council  of  apostles  at, 


ii878.  DestnwtkNi  0^  IL  801  B. 
New,  of  Baduel  and  Apocaljrpss^ 
i  489,  ii  516. 

Jewish  literature,  its  religious  cha- 
racter, i  18. 

Jews  of  the  IHspendon,  ii  847. 

John  the  Baptist,  ii  168. 

Jonah,  the  prophet  and  book  o^  L 
440,  ii  20. 

Jonathan,  son  of  Saul,  i  259. 
„        Maccabeus,  ii  54. 

Josqph  and  his  brethren,  i  188. 

Josephus  on  demons,  i  57. 

Josiah,  king  of  Judah,  i  458. 

Jotham,  king  of  Jndah,  i  421. 

Jotham's  panUe,  i  245. 

Judaism,  idea  of,  i  212.  Its  aooial 
and  p^itriotie  spirit,  i  864.  Its 
pure  sAifils,  i  870,  487.  Por^ 
trayed  in  the  poetical  booki^  L 
808. 

Judas  Hacoalmia,  ii  52. 
„     Ganhmitis,  ii  66. 

Jude,  "  the  Lord's  brother,**  ii  288 
—288. 

Justification,  FauTs  doctrine  of,  ii 
421,  427.    James's,  ii  477. 

Eenrick  on  phonetic  and  alphabeti- 
cal writing,  i  84— on  the  Isnd- 
ites  in  Bgypt,  i  188— on  prophe- 
cies of  Jeremiah  and  Baddel 
against  Bgypt,  i  486. 

Kings,  Jewish,  and  FMqphets^  tabit 
of,  i  525. 

Kitto  on  the  eonfusiai  of  language^ 
i  147— on  Lot's  character,  i  174 
—on  Dead  Sea  diffioulUea^  i  180 
—on  Samson,  i  281 — on  the  Jawi 
in  Babylon,  i  802  n. 

Koran  on  Abraham,  i  154, 160, 166. 


s  images,  i  188. 
,  i  182. 

Lamentations,  lost  book  of,  i  18. 
Languages,  origiaally  one,  or  move  f 

i.  144. 
Laodicea,  Council  o^  on  Canon  of 

Scripture,  ii  141. 
Lsodioeans^  Ftal's  (loitT)  letter  to^ 

ii.  448. 
Lardner  on  Canon  of  Soriptore,  ii 

144. 
Layard's  Assyrian  disooveries,  i  4S4» 
Le  Clero  on  Canon  of  Scriptare^  ii 

148. 
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Levi  the  PuUicaii,  who?  ii.  288, 

288. 
LeTirate  law  and  praeUoe  illustrated. 

i.  249. 
LeviticuB,  book  of^  i.  202, 
libertini,  ii.  857  n. 
Locke  on  Panics  Spistlee,  U.  898. 
Logos,  or  Word,  ii.  25,  831. 
Longinns  qaotes  QenesiBy  L  92  n. 
Lost  Hebrew  Scripturee^  L  16. 
Lot»  i.  174. 

Lots,  casting  of,  i.  284  n. 
Lgrzio  poetry  of  the  Hebrews,  i.  20. 

ICagdala,  Maiy  of,  ii  818  n. 

Uahomet  and  Mahometanism  esti- 
mated, i.  165,  ii.  245. 

Maher-shalal-hash-bas,  i.  484. 

Kalaehi  the  prophet,  i.  805. 

Manamwb,  khig  of  Jadah,  i  457. 

Manoah*8  sacrifice^  l  244. 

Kark*B  Gospe],  perhaps  the  first 
written,  ii.  265. 

liarsh  (Bishop)  on  Terbal  inspira- 
tion, i.  89  —  on  anthentioity  of 
New  Testament,  ii.  144. 

ICartha,  Mary  and  Tisaaigns  it  279  n. 

l£azy,  apocryphal  Gospel  of  Birth  o^ 
U.  185. 

Marys,  the  three,  U.  290  n. 

Hattathias,  u.  51. 

Matthew  and  Leri  distinguished, 
ii  288. 

Manrioe  (F.  D.)  <m  the  Apocalypse, 
ii.  502. 

Medical  science  and  Scriptnre^  L  57. 

Melchisedek,  i.  168,  U.  468. 

Menahem,  Idng  of  Israel,  i.  412. 

Messiah  in  its  wide  sense,  i.  520. 

Messianic  hope  of  the  Jews,  i  425 — 
489,  448,  460,  475,  498—501, 
528,  ii  27, 167, 217, 854  n,  897  n, 
899  n,  418  n. 

Micah*B  images,  ephod  and  priest, 
i.  244. 

Micaiah,  the  prophet,  i.  286. 

Michaelis  on  inspiration  of  Scripture, 
L  89 — on  origin  of  first  three 
Gospels,  ii.  260--on  Matthew  and 
Leri,  ii.  289 — on  anointing  the 
sick,  il  476. 

Michal's  wooden  image,  L  266. 

Millenial  idea,  i.  428,  il.  11,  15. 

Milman  on  the  natoral  and  super- 
natonl  in  Old  Testament,  L  87-- 
on  the  Isst  words  of  Jaoob^  i  184 


number  of  the  Israelites,  L 
204->hi8  estimate  of  Moses,  i.  210 
— on  the  Jewish  prophete^  i.  402. 

Milton's  FSradise  Lost  quoted,  L 
105,  119.    . 

Miracles,  can  only  be  defined  negn* 
tively,  ii.  82.  The  basis  of  Chris- 
tianity, ii  85.  Physical  and  spi- 
ritual, u.  86.  Matten  of  testi- 
mony, ii,  91. 

Montgomery  on  the  Sabbath,  i.  198. 

Moral  and  drie  laws  of  Judaism, 
i.  215. 

Morality  of  Judaism  illustrated  in 
the  Prorerbs,  i  870. 

Mormon  perreision  of  Scripture^  ii. 
166. 

Moses,  books  of,  i.  70.  Moses  and 
all  the  prophets,  ii  221.  His 
personal  character  little  known, 
u.  245. 

Mountford  on  Paradise^  i  107. 
**  Vanity  of  Vanities,"  i  894. 

Murder  and  homidde^  Jewish  law 
o^  i  217. 

Mystery,  what,  ii  88,  485  n. 

Naioth  in  Bamah,  i.  289. 

Nathan  the  prophet^  lost  book  of,  i 
18,  252. 

Natural  religion,  ii  69. 

Nature,  oelebrated  by  Hebrew  Psalm- 
ists, i  850. 

Nebuchadnesasar,  i  485,  515,  ii  21. 

New  Jerusalem  of  EseUel  and  Apo- 
calypse, i  489,  ii.  516. 

Newoome  (Archbishop)  on  Justifica- 
tion, ii.  429  n. 

Newman  (F.  W.)  on  fidse  yiews  of 
Hebrew  history,  i  86 — on  Hil- 
kiah's  Book  of  the  Law,  i  272— 
on  **  inquiring  of  the  Lord,**  i 
284  n. 

New-moon  ^ast-days,  i  265. 

Nicaea,  Council  of,  and  Canon  of 
Scripture,  ii  141. 

Nicolaitans,  ii.  498,  506. 

Niebuhr  on  hieroglyphic  and  pho- 
netic writing,  i  82^— on  origin  of 
human  raoe^  i  126 — on  Ahasne- 
rus,  i  806. 

Nineveh,  Layard's  discoTeries  in, 
i424. 

No-Ammon,  i  458. 

Norton  (Andrews)  on  ins^nration  of 
Scriptare^  i  89 — on  number  of 
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the  ImeLitee^  i.  204---<m  exter- 
mixL&tioD  of  Oanaanites,  i.  238 — 
on  early  diffasion  of  New-Testa- 
ment Scripturefl,  iL  247  n— theory 
of  first  three  Gospels,  ii.  262,  268. 

Nnmben,  book  of,  i.  208. 

Number  of  Israelites  entering  CSa- 
naan,  i.  208. 

«<  Number  of  the  Beast,"  ii.  512  n. 

Oniasy  and  Jewish  temple  in  Egypt, 
u.  58. 

Oiigen*s  list  of  New-Testament  Scrip- 
tures, iL  149. 

Origin  of  human  raee,  i.  126. 

07id*s  FoMti  on  sacrifioes,  i  129. 

Palestine,  as  described  by  Tadtos^ 
ii.  100. 

Pkley  on  Paul's  life  after  his  libera- 
tion, ii.  452. 

Palfrey  on  quotations  from  Old  Tes- 
tament in  New,  ii.  188—186. 

Palimpsest  manuscripts,  iL  121. 

Paper,  ii.  119. 

Papyrus,  i.  80,  253,  ii.  118. 

Parchment  for  writhig,  ii.  118, 121. 

Parental  authority  under  Jewish 
Uw,  L  216. 

Pashur,  son  of  Immer  the  priest, 
L  475. 

PasBOrer,  Jewish,  L  221,  265. 

Pastoral  Epistles,  iL  450. 

Patriarchs,  L  178. 

Patriarchates,  ii.  869. 

Patriotic  poetiyof  the  Hebrews,  L 19. 

Paul  (the  apostle),  life  of,  ii.  859. 
His  Gonyersion,  ii.  862.  First  mis- 
sionary journey,  ii*  869 — second, 
iL  875-— third,  ii.  881.  Arrest, 
imprisonment  and  death,  iL  885. 
Chronology  of  his  life,  ii.  890. 
Epistles  in  their  probable  order, 
ii.  892.  Thorn  in  the  flesh,  iL 
418  n. 

Paul  and  Theda,  apocryphal  Acts 
of,  ii.  186. 

Peace-ofierings  of  Jewish  law,  L  219. 

Pekah,  king  of  Israel,  i.  412. 

Pekahiah,  king  of  Israel,  L  412. 

Pentateuch,  form,  authorship,  fro., 
L  70,  271. 

Pentecost,  Jewish  feast  of,  L  222. 

Peter,  life  of,  ii.  270,  481. 

Pharisees,  their  origin,  fcc,  ii.  51, 
59. 


Pharaoh's  heart  hardened,  L  235. 
PhoBuix,  Clement's  story  o^  iL  157. 
Pilate,  ii.  6  ,  858  n. 
Plagues  of  Bs^pt,  L  190. 
Plato's  philosophy  imitated  by  Jewi, 

ii.  24. 
Pledgei^  Jewish  law  respecting,  L 

217. 
Plymouth  Dock  and  Devonport^  L 

72  n. 
Poetry,   Hebrew,   its   stmctnn,  L 

309. 
Polycui>'s  letter  to  the  Philippiaas^ 

ii.  162. 
Polygamy  of  the  patriarchs,  L  169 

— allowed,  but  restrained  by  tht 

Law,  L  216. 
Pompey  in  Judea,  iL  61. 
Powell  (Archdeacon)  on  InspiiatieB, 

i.  42. 
Prastorium,  ii.  446  n. 
Pre-adamite  notion,  L  126. 
Printing,  era  of,  IL  124. 
Prophets,  their  function  among  tiM 

Hebrews,  L  21,  285  n,  iL  181, 

217,  455  n,  488  n.    Schools  of,  L 

276,    427.      EarUer  and  Later, 

Greater  and  Minor,  L  15.    Their 

works  in  order  of  time,  L  399 — 

524. 
Proverbs,  Eastern  idea  and  use  ^ 

i.  370. 
Providence  raahlyinterpreted,  L  238, 

&c.,  256.     Book  of  Job  a  treatise 

on,  L  814.     How  taught  in  the 

Psalms,  L  358. 
Ptolemies,  patrons  of  literature,  ii. 

4,  48.   Their  contests  with  ^^ 

ii.  48. 
Purim,  feast  of,  L  306. 

Bainbow,  philosophy  and  poetry  of; 
L  184. 

Red  Sea,  eroanng  of,  L  192. 

Refuge,  cities  of,  L  217. 

Restitution,  Jewish  law  of,  L  217. 

Betrospectiye  colouring  of  events  bj 
historians,  L  232,  &c,  255. 

Resin,  king  of  Syria,  L  421. 

Ritual  Law  of  Ifoses,  L  218. 

Roman  Empire,  how  related  to  his- 
tory of  the  Qoqpel,  ii.  95,  347. 

Roman  provinces  and  govemon^  ii. 
870  n. 

Romish  canon  and  version  of  Scrip- 
tures, u.  17,  19  n,  28,  42,  182. 
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Sabbath,  Jewish,  L  196,  265. 

Saoerdot&liam,  i.  254. 

Sacrifice,  origin  and  meaning  o^  i 

128. 
Saddnoeefl^  ii  59. 
SamaritanB,  how  alienated  from  Jews^ 

ii.  47. 
Samson,  i.  231. 
Samnel  the  seer,  lost  book  of,  i.  17, 

252. 
Samnel  sacriiioeB,  thon^  not  a  priest, 

L  261. 
Satan,  i.  829. 
Saul,  the  first  Jewish  king,  i.  259— 

among  the  prophets,  i.  281 — has 

an  eril  spirit  from  God,  i.  288. 
Saol  (see  Paol). 

Schools  of  the  prophets,  L  276,  427. 
Bohomann  on  Danielle  70  weeks,  i 

520. 
Science,  how  related  to  Scriptoro, 

L51. 
Scriptares,   meaning  of  the  word, 

i.  8 — Jewish,  i.  11 — Christian,  ii 

111. 
Selencos  and  the  Selenoidaa,  ii.  48. 
Seer,  old  name  for  prophet,  i.  288. 
Seers,  lost  books  of  the  Sayings  of, 

i.  18. 
SennaoheriVs  invasion  of  Palestine, 

i  428,  445,  458. 
Shallum  usurps  the  throne  of  Israel, 

i.  412. 
Shalmaneser  inyades  Israel,  i  418, 

422,  429,  445. 
Sharpe  (Samuel)  on  passing  of  the 

Bed  Sea,  L  192— on  the  book  of 

Jonah,  i.  404. 
Shear-Jashub,  son  of  Isaiah,  1  438. 
Shemaiah,  the  prophet,  lost  book  of, 

i  18,  252. 
Shiloh,  the  tabernacle  at,  [i  240, 

261. 
Shoe-loosing  in  baiguns,  &o.,  i.  249. 
Silas,  or  Sylvanus,  ii.  375,  380  n, 

395,  482. 
Simon  Maccabeus,  ii.  56. 
Simon  Peter,  life  of,  ii.  270,  480. 
Simon  the  leper,  ii.  279. 
Sin-offerings  of  the  Law,  i.  220. 
Sin,  Man  of,  ii.  899  n. 
SlaTeiy,  Jewish,  i.  217. 
Smith  (James)  on  Paul*s  shipwreck, 

iL  387  n. 
Society,  origin  of,  L  123. 
Sociates,  u,  245. 


Sodom  and  Dead  Sea,  i  177. 
Solomon,   i.   258.     Lost  books  by 

him,  i.  17. 
"  Son  of  Man,"  i.  492,  517,  ii.  170. 
Southey  on  the  Bainbow,  L  186. 
Spartans,  alleged  kindred  with  thd 

Jews,  ii.  55. 
Spirit  (see  Inspiration). 
Spiritual  idea  of  Qod,  i.  345— gifts 

of  Christian  churoh,  ii.  411. 
Suffetes,  Carthaginian,  i.  229  n. 
"Sun    and    moon    darkened,**    L 

485,  486. 
Swedenboiig's  mystical  sense  of  Scrip* 

turo,  ii.  165. 
Swine,  miraculons  destruction  of,  ii. 

276  n. 
Synoptical  CKwpels,  why  so  called, 

IL  259  n. 

Tabemade,  the  Jewish,  i.  199,  219, 
260,  it  471  n. 

Tabernacles,  feast  o^  i.  222,  265. 

Tacitus,  his  account  of  the  Jews,  iL 
96 — of  the  Neronian  persecution, 
ii.  109.  An  illustration  of  ancient 
books,  ii.  116. 

Talmuds  and  Targums,  L  18. 

Tarsus,  ii.  860. 

Taylor  (Isaac)  on  transmission  of 
ancient  books,  ii.  120. 

Taylor  (Dr.  John)  on  Epistle  to 
Bomans,  ii.  428. 

Temple,  Jewish,  and  its  worships 
i.  218,  260. 

Ten  Commandments,  i  195,  267. 

Tennemann's  History  of  Philosophy, 
ii.  24. 

Tertullian  on  Canon  of  New  Testa- 
ment, it  150. 

Testament,  meaning  of  the  word, 
and  CoYenant,  1.  9,  ii.  470  n. 

Text  of  ancient  anthers,  how  settled, 
ii.  118. 

Thecla,  Acts  of  Paul  and,  (apocry- 
phal book,)  ii.  136. 

Theophilns,  ii.  813. 

TigUth-PUeser,  king  of  Asifyria,  L 
412   421    429 

Timothy,  ii!  372*  n,  375,  380,  896, 
405,  439,  441,  448,  450. 

l^tans  mentioned  in  Judith,  ii.  22. 

Titus,  ii.  384  n,  402,  418,  449. 

Toronto,  late  York,  L  72  n. 

Towneley  HysterieB,  play  quoted, 
i  170. 
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Tnndatiini  of  the  SoriptareB,    L 

22811. 
TrespaM-oliiBringi  of  the  Law,  L  220. 
TiTphoii,  ii.  56, 
Twelve  tribei  of  luaal,  L  185. 
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nPHE  SPIEIT  OF  THE  BIBLE;  or,  The  Natiire  and 
-^  Value  of  the  Jewish  and  ChriBtian  Scripturet  discrimiDated, 
in  an  Analysis  of  their  several  Books.  By  Edward  Hiqqinson. 
Second  Edition.  In  Two  Volumes.  To  Subscribers,  12s.i  to  Non- 
snbscribers,  15s.    Whitfield.    1863. 


NOTICES  OP  THE  PIEST  EDITION. 

LiTiBART  Gazittb,  Deo.'  24,  1858. 
**  Although  there  are  Tarioas  points  in  this  Tolnme  from  which  we  with- 
hold our  assent,  we  commend  it  to  the  perusal  of  thoughtful  and  inquiring 
minds.  The  design  of  the  author  is  to  shew  the  spirit  in  which  the  sacred 
Scriptures  ought  to  be  read  and  interpreted,  reoeiyed  and  defended.  He 
seeks  to  promote  an  intelligent  and  free-minded,  instead  of  a  blind  and  tra« 
ditional,  belief  in  the  records  of  Divine  Berelation.  Between  the  letter- 
worship  of  too  many  '  bibliolaters'  and  extreme  rationalism,  he  attempts 
to  indicate  'a  middle  ground,  on  which  rational  Christianity  may  take  its 
stand,  implying  the  divine  origin  of  Judaism.'  Of  the  tenets  and  state- 
ments of  recent  critics  and  objectors,  and  of  the  defences  and  apologies  of 
believers  in  inspiration,  he  gives  a  fair  and  candid  representation.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  many  theological  writers  hare,  by  their  hostility  to  natural 
science,  and  by  their  disr^ard  of  the  principles  of  natural  reason  and  oon- 
sdenoe,  given  room  for  attacks  on  all  supernatural  revelation.  In  the 
acknowledgment  and  statement  of  these  errors,  good  service  is  done  to  the 

cause  of  true  philosophy  and  religion. The  analysis  of  the  several  books 

of  the  Old  Testament  is  ably  and  eloquently  written.     A  second  volume 
will  treat  of  the  Apocrypha  and  the  hooks  of  the  New  Testament." 

Wbstmikstbb  Rbview,  Jan.  1854. 
'*Mr.  Higginson's  'Spirit  of  the  Bible'  is  an  attempt  to  shape  the  seien- 
tifio  '  Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament'  into  a  form  suitable  for  training^ 
especially  in  the  young,  the  devout  sentiments  and  convictions.  Notwith- 
standing a  modest  disdiumer  of  all  learned  pretension,  a  great  deal  of  useful 
information,  critical  and  historical,  is  given.  In  fact,  the  'letter'  of  the 
Bible  is  more  fully,  as  well  as  more  snooessfully,  treated  than  the  '  spirit  f 
and  the  reader's  debt  to  the  volume  will  be  greater  on  the  score  of  know- 
ledge than  of  religious  impression.  The  author's  theological  tendency  is 
rationalistic,  without  however  relinquishing  the  supernatural  doctrine  of 
the  Hebrew  dispensation.  Freely  surrendering  whatever  is  repugnant  to 
science  or  to  the  moral  sense,  he  holds  to  the  residue  as  of  divine  authority, 
and  presumes  the  truth  of  the  miraculous  records  till  some  falsehood  can 
be  established  against  them." 

Chustiav  BiroBHXB,  Feb.  1854. 
'*  No  thinking  person  can  read  the  Scriptures  without  remarking  that, 
notwithstanding  the  commentaries  with  which  they  have  been  encumbered, 
they  have  not  received  from  the  learned  the  critiod  explanation  which  is  so 
useful  in  the  case  of  other  ancient  authors,  and  he  naturally  suspects  that 
much  knowledge  respecting  the  books  of  the  Bible  has  been  wilfully  kept 
back.  Some  of  this  information  Mr.  Higginson  here  puts  before  us ;  and 
he  adds  the  weight  of  his  character  as  a  Christian  minister  at  the  head  of 
a  highly  respectable  congregation,  to  prove  his  belief  that  such  knowledge, 
instead  of  helping  scoffers  and  enemies,  will  serve  the  best  interests  of  reli- 
gion. It  is  for  this  frankness  and  boldness  that  we  feel  particularly  gratefuL 
In  his  first  chapter,  he  sets  in  distinct  opposition  to  the  prevalent  biblio- 
latry  the  rationid  and  enlightened  respect  which  he  desires  to  secure  for  the 
BiUe. 


"  Mr.  Higginson  does  not  shrink  from  discnssing  the  huBtory  of  Abnham's 
readiness  to  sacrifice  his  son,  which  is  certainly  one  of  the  chief  difSenltieB 
with  thoaghtfol  believers  in  the  Bible,  who  refuse  to  make  any  allowance  for 
the  ignorance  of  an  early  age  or  for  Jewish  prejudices.  Abndiam*8  conduct 
has  ^n  praised  in  all  ages,  by  Jewish  historians,  by  the  apostles  Paul  and 
James,  and  is  still  praised  by  Christians,  though  certainly  not  without  many 
misgivings.  The  difficulty  is  not  lessened  by  supposing  that  there  may  be 
errors  in  so  old  a  narrative.  Even  if  we  thought  that  it  was  altogether  a 
feigned  story,  the  praise  which  Abraham  has  received  for  being  willing  to 
put  his  son  to  death  is  certainly  real.  He  believed  that  he  had  a  commaod 
from  heaven.  Mr.  Higginson  meets  the  difficulties  of  the  case  with  a  frank- 
ness which  does  him  honour. 

'*  On  the  prophetic  office,  and  on  the  schools  of  the  prophets^  our  author 
writes  with  equal  freedom  and  aouteness.'* 

iNQTmxB,  Feb.  25,  1854. 
'*  We  hope  that  this  book  may  be  widely  read.     It  contains  a  great  deal 
of  critical  information  on  the  Old  Testament  in  a  popular  form  ;  and  we 
Teuture  to  say,  that  no  authors  who  are  so  much  read  are  so  little  under- 
stood as  the  Hebrew  prophets.** 

Chbistiah  Spiotatob,  May,  1854. 
"  The  object  of  this  work  is  to  catch  up  and  exhibit  the  scope  and  rali- 
giouB  bearing  of  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament.  Though  written  in  a 
popular  style,  it  oontains  the  result  of  copious  and  varied  reading  and 
eareful  thought.  Mr.  Higgineon  believes  the  books  of  the  BiUe  to  be 
simply  and  only  the  records  of  a  Divine  ievelati<m.     As  such  he  treats 

them  throughout  this  work The  results  are  oertainly  not  in  acoordanoe 

with  our  own  views Notwithstanding  this,  Mr.  Higginson*s  work  is  ol 

value,  and  much  may  be  learnt  from  it  by  most^  readers.  It  is  written  in 
a  remarkably  dear,  chaste  and  forcible  style,  and  contains  many  passages 
of  unusual  eloquence  and  power.  Aa  a  partially  polemioal  wx»k,  its  spirit 
10  thoroughly  oandid  and  courteous. '* 

pKOflpxoTiya  EiTnir,  May,  1854. 

**  The  volume  before  us  is  no  un&vourable  example  ol  what  the  abbrs- 
Tiating  spirit  can  effect ;  for  it  is,  in  fact,  a  very  well-filled  and  well-written 
oompendium  of  information  on  that  great  subject — ^the  BiUe — to  which  it 

relates The  work  is  essentially  popular  in  its  aim,  as  the  title  and  the 

declaration  of  the  preface  inform  ns ;  and  we  oertainly  think  th*t»  withm 
the  moderate  compass  of  a  single  volume,  it  presents  ns  with  a  TalQAUs 
epitome,  which  may  be  read  with  interest  and  profit  hf  any  inteUigsnt 
person. 

"  The  want  of  such  a  book  as  this,  spoken  of  by  Mr.  H.  <p.  8),  is  one 
which  we  know  has  been  experienced.  For  a  Isfge  and  important  dass  of 
readers,  it  will  be  veiy  satisfaotorily  supplied  by  the  present  volume. 

'*Witii  a  free  use  of  intelligent  and  rational,  not  to  say  rationalistie, 
oritieism,  he  is  yet  essentially  conservative^  and  we  need  hardly  add  reve- 
rential, in  his  disooasion  of  the  difiGsrent  points  that  oome  before  him.  The 
work  endeavours  to  unite  a  spirit  of  bold  and  oandid  inqniiy  with  a  decided 
adherence  to  the  supernatural  explanation  of  the  origin  and  bistoiy  of  the 
Hebrew  monotheism. 

"He  has  imparted  a  fradiness  and  an  interest  to  some  old  sobjeet^  vhieh 
are  often  wantug  in  works  of  this  kind.*' 

(AxutioAv)  Chbutiah  ExAJuraB,  May,  1854. 

*' In  some  very  valuable  preliminary  pagei^  he  presents,  in  a  ionn 

suited  to  persons  of  average  intelligenoe^  such  soggestions  as  are  most  worthy 
of  being  heeded  by  one  who  seeks  to  discern  the  spirit  of  the  Bihle.  WithMt 


a  oambroiu  army  of  learning,  he  states  the  eesential  oonditione  vrhioh  require 
and  enable  ns  to  discern  between  the  form  and  incidental  accompaniments 
through  which  the  records  of  rerelation  have  come  to  ua,  and  the  substantial 
facts  of  that  revelation.  While  we  might  incline  to  differ  with  Mr.  Higginson 
as  to  the  soundness  of  some  two  or  three  of  his  leading  principles,  and  should 
certainly  dissent  from  him  widely  in  the  application  which  he  makes  of 
them  in  some  particular  cases,  we  cannot  withhold  the  expression  of  very 
high  praise  to  him  for  a  work  that  we  believe  would  relieve  and  instruct 
the  minds  of  vast  numbers  who  read  the  Bible  under  a  painful  sense  of  its 
perplexities. 

''He  has  brought  together  much  valuable  information  relating  to  the 
constituent  portions  of  the  Old  Testament ;  he  writes  in  a  cautious  and 
most  reverential  spirit ;  he  advances  a  positive  belief  in  the  inspiration  of 
Moses,  and  in  the  reality  of  a  revelation  made  by  Qod  through  him  ;  and 
his  aim  throughout  is  not  to  undermine  or  discredit,  but  to  assure,  to  build 
up  and  reinvigorate  the  faith  of  those  to  whom  the  Bible  is  the  most  pre* 
cious  of  all  iMoks.  When  we  consider  how  easy  it  is  to  fail  wholly  in  the 
carrying  out  of  such  a  design  as  Mr.  Higginson  proposed  to  himself — but 
one  element  in  which  was  to  discriminate  between  the  divine  and  the  human 
in  the  contents  of  one  and  the  same  volume, — we  are  impressed  with  a  high 
sense  of  the  value  of  his  labours.  He  has  shewn  great  good  judgment  in 
not  opening  some  questions  which,  though  they  most  importunately  invite 
debate,  would  have  required  his  whole  volume  for  their  discuBsion.  His 
remarks  upon  the  substantially  Mosaic  origin  of  the  Pentateuch,  upon  the 
spirit  of  Judaism,  upon  the  poetry  of  the  nation,  and  upon  the  moral  of 
Jewish  history,  shew  the  action  of  a  soxmd  mind  and  of  a  clear  discernment.'* 

THI  ClUUOAL  JOTTBITAL,  AND  OhTTROR  AKD  UhIYBBSITT  CHBOnOIS, 

May  8,  1854. 

"He  writes  in  a  religious  and  earnest  tone ;  and  although  his  views 
differ  as  widely  as  possible  from  those  of  the  Church  of  England,  he  is 
seldom  irreverent  in  his  manner  of  advancing  them  ;  nor  is  he  captious  or 
uncharitable  towards  any  class  of  believers. 

"We  shall  gain  (from  this  book)  a  glimpse  of  a  school  of  religious  thought 
and  opinion  of  whidi,  though  important  and  inflnentiali  we  in  general  possess 
but  little  knowledge. 

**  His  tone  and  feeling  are  defensive ;  and  the  eye  of  his  polemic  seems 
not  to  be  directed  towards  our  Church,  or  towards  any  body  that  holds  high 
views  of  the  inspiration  of  Scripture,  but  towards  those  who  reject  it  intirely*** 

NoNOONroaiOBT,  June  21,  1854. 

"  A  very  capital  idea  is  expressed  in  the  purpose  and  plan  of  this  work, 
and  great  ability  and  considerable  learning  are  displayed  in  its  execution.... 

"The  aim  of  the  work  is  'to  shew  the  spirit  in  which  the  Scriptures 
require  to  be  read  and  interpreted,  received  and  defended  ;*  and  '  to  indi- 
cate the  ground  on  which  rational  Christianity  may  firmly  take  its  stand, 
implying  the  Divine  origm  of  Judaism.*  The  author  thinks  tiiere  is  less 
novelty  in  his  idetu  than  in  thsapMication;  he  calls  them  '  parts  of  the 
unwritten  faith  of  common  sense.  Sincerity,  maturity,  eamestnesi^  w« 
wiU  not  deny  him,  in  their  promulgation. 

"The  literary  and  moral  beauty,  the  social  and  religious  truth  of  the  Old 
Testament  as  a  whole,  receive  ample  justice  in  the  analysis  of  the  several 
books.  These  analyses  are  admirably  dear,  full,  intelligent  and  suggestive, 
if  we  only  accept  the  author*s  standpoint.  Though  we  could  not  offior  this 
book  to  any  one  ignorant  of  the  sohohirsbip  of  the  subjects  it  embraces,  yel 
thoughtful,  weil-ittfonned  persons,  though  differing  wholly  from  the  writer's 
ehanoteristio  views,  might  find  valuable  helps  in  it  to  tibe  oomprehension 
of  particular  books^  to  the  interpretation  of  some  difficult  and  obaoure  pas- 
sages^ and  to  a  mond  use  of  the  ancient  Scriptures  generally." 


Thb  Tiaohbbs*  Jottrhal  09  SvHDAT-SoRooL  Bdvcatiov,  Aopiflt,  1S54. 

** We  oonld  only  have  wished  that  the  work  had  heen  long  ago  not 

only  written,  but  placed  in  the  hands  of  all  oar  intelligent  artiams,  beforo 
their  minds  had  been  poisoned  by  works  which  have  exjxwed  too  clearly, 
but  in  a  one-sided  spirit,  the  monstroos  notion  that  STeiy  part  of  the  BiU« 
expressed  equally  to  us  the  tnitJi,  the  whole  tmth,  and  nothing  but  the 
truth.  Men  have  had  thus  to  fMileam  what  ss  children  they  took  upon 
trust,  and  from  finding  the  Bible  to  contain  much  that  was  reTolting  to 
morality  and  piety,  they  hare,  agreeably  to  the  oft-repeated  delusion,^ '  Ton 
must  ti^e  all  or  none,*  thrown  aside  the  Tolume  with  a  natural  aTermon. 

*'  This  work  has  long  been  wanted.  We  hare  hitherto  been  obliged  to 
xeeort  to  the  Germans  for  anything  at  all  satisfactory  regarding  the  Jewish 
literature.     Herder  has  been  a  faTourite.    His  work  on  Hebrew  poetiy  has 

been  well  translated.    His  view  of  the  creation  is  most  poetical Bui 

tbia,  though  beautiful  in  itself,  and  probably  a  source  of  experience  wbenoe 
the  writer  drew  his  picture  of  creation,  is  satis&u;tory  to  no  critic  as  a  fer- 
don  of  Genesis.  The  point  of  view  taken  hy  Mr.  Higginson,  in  this  ease  «a 
in  most  others,  we  prefer 

*'  It  Lb  from  the  fearless  candour  of  Mr.  Higginson,  and  his  full  apprecia- 
tion of  all  the  beauties  of  Scripture,  that  we  chiefly  priae  his  work.  It  is 
all  the  more  raluable  on  account  of  the  important  quotations  most  suitably 
given  from  writers  unfortunately  not  so  aooessible  as  this ;  Mr.  WeUbelored, 
Eenrick,  Norton  and  Oeddes.  We  do  not  know  a  greater  serrice  that  can 
rendered  to  the  rising  generation,  than  the  presentation  of  the  Jewish  writ- 
ings in  their  purely  historical  character,  as  illostrating  the  gradual  progress 
of  humanity  in  moral  and  reUgious  riews,  no  less  than  in  scientific  Imow- 
ledge.  All  the  researches  of  the  learned,  amidst  all  their  difierenoes,  tend 
to  confirm  this  important  fact.  It  is  only  in  this  view  that  the  miscellaneous 
study  of  the  Jewish  writings  can  benefit  us.  As  a  work  to  edify,  we  require 
only  '  the  beauties  of  their  literature.*  But  in  order  to  see  how  God^s  pro- 
vidence has  gradually  trained  the  human  raoe  to  know  Him  in  the  character 
in  which  Christ  represented  Him  to  us,  not  a  line  of  the  Old  Testament  is 
valueless." 

JovKKAii  09  Sacbio  Litbbaturi,  October,  1854. 

'<Mr.  Higginson  has  produced  a  veiy  thoughtful  book,  which  cannot  bo 
read  without  profit  We  are  sony  we  cannot  see  his  opinions,  expressed 
above,  combined  with  what  we  conceive  to  be  true  in  relation  to  inspiration. 

We  would  recommend  his  volume  as  containing  a  vast  amount  of  correct 

reasoning,  and  still  more  of  the  expression  of  pious  feeling.  The  Scriptures 
are  treated  with  a  reverence  which  can  scarcely  be  exceeded,  and  we  only 
regret  that  in  certain  articles  of  his  creed  we  cannot  sympathise  with  the 
learned  writer.  Only  half  the  design  is  accomplished  in  this  volume^  which 
is  to  be  followed  by  another.'* 

Christiait  RsroBXiR,  July,  1855. 

"He  has  produced  an  eminently  original,  truthful,  and,  in  our  opinion, 
useful  book, — free  in  discussion,  yet  reverential  in  its  tone, — veiy  intereot- 
ing,  firom  the  important  nature  of  the  questions  which  it  examines, — and 
which,  while  it  shews  the  marks  of  extensive  reading  and  careful  tliou|^t» 
is  still  far  removed  from  the  pedantry  and  dulness  which  sometimes  cause 
works  of  solid  learning  to  be  '  caviare  to  the  generaL*  This  is,  in  &ei,  a 
readable  book ;  and  though  it  will  be  acceptable  to  the  seientifie  student  of 
the  Bible,  it  will  be  both  intelligible  and  pleasing  to  non-professional  readen. 

"  We  have  been  much  impressed  by  the  deep  earnestness  which  is  appa- 
rent in  every  page.  This  earnestness  has  thrown  a  prevailing  character  of 
reverence  over  the  whole  work  :  it  is  therefore  not  merely  critical,  but  also 
practically  devout.  It  is  calculated  to  impress  the  mind  with  a  profound 
veneration  for  the  Gospel,  ss  well  ss  to  guide  to  a  oorreot  understanding  fl£ 
its  contents.** 
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